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INTRODUCTION. 
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Whojctkb has employed his time on a long and laborions work is anxious to prove to 
others, as well m to himself, the utįlity of what he has performed; since the imputation 
and the consciousness of having misapplied such efforts are almost equally unpleasing. 
if aathority be allowed an adequate justification, the translator from classic wxiters has 
little occasion to argne in his own defence, the practice of the ablest men in the most 
eatightened oountries beipg undeniably on his side. Of Italian and French literature, 
translations fieom the clasaics fbrra no small or unimportant part; and if in our own 
language, aocurate versions of many ancient authors be štili wanting, the deficiency is 
©wing, I conceive, to some other cause, rather than to any disapprobation of such works 
id those by whom they might have been performed. Perhaps the literary rauk assigned 
in thi8 country to translators is not elevated enough to gratify the ambition of the 
learned; perhaps the curiosity of the publio has not yet been turned sulficiently that 
way, to make the reward in general proportionate to the labonr. Whatever be the 
cause that more has not been done, translations of eminent merit have appeared among 
ns in a sufficient nnmber to prove decisively the opinion held of them by some of our 
most accurate and judicions scholars. In translafing the Ancient Poete, our coundrymen 
have, indeed, very honourably ezerted their talentą, and their success has proved that 
our language is fully calculated for the transfusion of the highest classioal beanties: 
while the French, among whom the demand for translations has urged them to be per¬ 
formed at any rate, have been obliged to content themselves with prosaic versions of the 
noblest poems of antiquity. The honour thus acquired ought to have enconraged us to 
proceed in laying open the remaining Stores of ancient literature. Būt it is an humbler 
task to follow the stepe of a prose writer, than to emulate the flights and harmeny of a 
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poet. 

There appears to be only one important objection that can be made to works of'thi® 
nature, which is founded on a fear that they may eucourage indolence, and introduce 
the superficial ostentation of a knowledge neither sound nor accurate, to the prejudice of 
real leaming. That vanity may be fumished, by translations, with the means of pre- 
tending to acquisition8 vrhich she has not made, cannot perhaps be denied, and such 
effects may certainly be traced in many writings of our Continental neighbours; būt that 
literature will thereby be injured, is not equally capable of proof. The foundation of 
learning is usually laid, if laid at all, and the taste for it imbibed, if it can be commu- 
nicated, before the student haa the liberty of considering vhether it is easier to read the 
ancients in their own languages or in modera versions; and tUl we hear that some per- 
sons have sfttdied Greek, because there were books in that language of which they could 
not find translations, we may ręst satisfied, that few, if any will neglect such studies on 
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ir INTRODUCTION. 

the mere prospect oi that aasistance. Būt an abnse, if it did ezist, ought not to preclude 
the ase; and whoever recollects how mnch our favourite Shakspeare enlarged the trea- 
sures of his active mind, by information dednced from theae aecondary sources, wiU 
confess, at least, that an ezcellent, a8 well as an impertinent or idle, ūse may be mada 
of translated classics. 

In this country, where successful industry produces eleration of rank, and gives access 
to polished society, there will always be many persona, who, with enlightened and dis- 
ceming minda, and a considerable diaposition to literature, are debarred from the perusal 
of ancient authors by the want of a suitable education. Many by birth entitled to every 
adrantage, are early called away from leaming to scenes of actiye occupation. Some 
such I have seen, and highly value, who, not ashamed of a deficiency occasioned by un- 
ayoidable circumstances, or by honest, useful, and hononrable occųpations, are deairous 
to form, if possible, complete collections of approyed and elegant translations. Būt 
whether the desirfe of such aid be thus general, or directed only to particular authors, 
whether it be entertained by men or women, it is liberal in its kind, and ought by all 
means to be gratified. 

Nor is it only to unleamed persona that translations may be of Service: to those also 
who are employed in the study of the ancient languages, they are often highly useful. In 
obscure and perplezed passages, they who publish notes not unfreąuendy consult their 
ease, by passing over in silence what they are not able to ezplain; and even they by 
whom the Latin yersions annesed to Greek authors were formed, will be found on many 
occasions, by rendering word for word, to have left the sense as dark as they found it in 
the original; būt a translator into yernacular language is a commentator, who is bound, 
if possible, to ezplain every thing: his version, in order to be approved, mušt have the 
air and manner of an original, and he has no more license to be obscure than if it really 
were so. Being oonfined to this attention throughout, he usually ezamines and compares 
with greater diligence than any other commentator: he is compelled at least to under- 
stand himself, whžch is one good step towaxds being intelligible to others, and, where he 
finds this wholly impracticable, is driven ingenuously to confess it, If this reasoning be 
not fallaeious, it mušt happen, that, i n good versions, illustrations will often be found 
which could not be obtained from any editions of the original: this at least I have found 
by ezperience, in rendering Herodotus, that, after Consulting all the commentators, I 
have frequently been obliged to have recourse to new considerations, before I could 
make my translation entirely clear and satisfactoiy to myself. 

If the practice of translating be fully approved, there can be no doubt conceming the 
claim of Herodotus to an early distinction of this kind. His matter is no lesa curious 
than diversified, and his history, as far as his own knowledge and diligent researches 
could make it, entitled to attention and belief. When he approaches to his own times, 
there i s little reason to suspect him of error or inaccuracy; and, whatever we may think 
of some particulars respecting the Persian invasion, he is in that matter as moderato as 
any of his countrymen; and, in a case so very eztraordinaiy, the deposition of such a 
vritness mušt deserve particular consideration. 

Yet Herodotus, though mendoned always with respect, and dignified by courtesy with 
the title of the Father of History, has been treated with some neglect by the English 
literati. While Thucydides and Xenophon have been naturalized among us, in correct 
and elegant transladons, this historian, the first remaining link of that important chain, 
has hitherto been represented only by Littlebury. The scarceness of that translation, 
notwith8tanding the inconvenience of its form, from wandng the usual subdivisions; the 
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entire absence of notes, so particularly necessary to this aathor; and other defects, which 
it might seem invidious kere to mention, first pointed out the necessity of supplying the 
public with another. From the nature of the notes subjoined to the present translation, 
it will easily be perceived that I have been more desirous to assist and to amnse the 
JBnglieh reader, than to claim the credit of abstruse or uncommon leaming. It may, in- 
deed, be said, by such m are more ready to throw out an acute than a candid observation, 
that in so doing, I have probably consulted my own strength, as much as the reader’s 
convenience. This I shall neither acknowledge nor deny; būt when it shall be seen 
how rarious the matter is, which, even for the above-mentioned purposes, I have been 
obliged to collect, the imputation perhaps will not be thought eztremely formidable. For 
my own part, I shall be fully satisfied with what I have done, if it shall be pronounced, 
by those who are capable of deciding, that in many topics of inquiry, I have in genferal 
been happy enough to avoid misleading my readers. 

From the notes to M. Larcher’e celebrated French translation, which are very nume- 
rou8, and intended evidently for the critical and the leamed, rather than the common 
reader, I have extracted such 4s seemed most suited to my own design: to these I have 
subjoined his name. For the ręst, which have the signatare T. annezed, I confess my- 
self responsible: ezcept in the case of a very few, the contribution of one or two friends, 
vrhich, for many reasons, I should have been glad to have had so numerous as to have 
demanded separate signatares. The assistance, however, that I have received, I shall 
always thankfully acknowledge, and be rather proud to declare, than studious to conceal. 

I shall now conclude this address, by which, I hope, the reader will be convinced 
that I offer him a useful vork, and one ezecuted with the spirit of a man who wishes to 
serve the public, and to promote the cause of literatare. The labour of almost three 
years is now submitted to his judgment; for which though I have not conscious dignity 
enough to dismiss it without any apprehension, I request no further indulgence than 
candour will readily bestow on a Work of difficult execution; I have done my best, and 
mušt abide the consequences. Avocations, cares, and iii health, I have had in common 
with others; būt these are so inseparable from human life, that they ought perhaps to 
be supposed in every estimate of labour. It has been remarked, by critics of deserved 
eminence and popularity, that the perfections and beauties of a translation are usually, 
vrithout reserve, referred to the merit of the original work; while all defects and imper- 
fecdons are heaped upon the shoulders of the poor translator. To this common lot of 
my brethren, I also very willingly submit; nor can there perhaps be two authors more 
likely to justify such decisions than Herodotus and his translator. Had I been aware 
how much of my time would be occupied by this undertaking, I should probably have 
shrunk from it: now it is completed, whether I shall again venture upon that perilous 
ocean, where many a braver heart than mine has trembled, will depend perhaps upon 
the degree of approbation which the present adventure shall obtain from my impartial 
and judicious countrymen. 
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OP 

HERODOTUS. 


It may be observed of biography, that few things corfessedly so useful have been *o 
much perverted or so frequently abosed. Perhaps it is neither unjust nor uncandid to 
add, that this has been in a peculiar manner the error of modern tžmee. We have seen 
the lives of men remarkable neither for the splendour nor the ertent of their aecomplish- 
ments displayed in formidable volnmes, and obtroded on the world with a confidėnee 
which private partiality conld not justify, and which a reverence. for the pnblic might 
well have moderated: we have seen the minate occnrrences of domestic life, I had almost 
said betrayed, and the little weakne8ses of exalted and amiable mindė ostentatioiisly 
ennmerated, from the mistaken idea of satisfying a curiosity beneficial neither to eoience 
nor to virtue. In writing ancient lives, this fault indeed cannot be committed; būt even 
that species of biography has been much disfigured by the ambition of collecting every 
trifling hint that antiquity has left, and swelling out the ręst by vague and often very 
arbitrary conjectures. For my own part, I should little suppose that I treated the Eng- 
lish reader with becoming respect, if, in professing to gi ve a Life of Herodotus, I did 
not immediately inform hlm that my mateliais were not only very dubious būt very 
ecanty: sach, however, as they are, it woold be no difficult task to imitate the example 
of many who have preceded me, and ėxpand my observations into a serious volume. Were 
I to glean all that has been said of my historian, from the difterent books which I have 
necessarily Tead; were I to obey the suggestions of fondness and the impulse of fancy, 
rather than those of my cooler judgment and my regard for the correctness of historic 
trnth, I have a subject before me which might be protracted at pleasure. To me it 
seems acting a more consistent part once for all to declare, that there is no regular ac- 
count of Herodotus, either more ancient or more authentic than that of Suidas; and this 
is comprised in a very narrow compass. What all modem editors of his works have 
said of him rests chiefly on the relation of Suidas as a basis, and I might labour in vain 
to find a better guide. I wish therefore my readers to understand, that what I shall 
prodnce will be derived from the šame authority, with a few additional remarka sug- 
gested by passages produced in the Bibliotheca Graeca of Fabricius, or the Prolegomena 
of Wesseling. 

It appears that the father of history was bom at Halicamassns, the metropolis of 
Caria. At what particular period may be collected from Aolus Gellius, book xv. chap. 23 v 
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who informs us that the three celebrated historians, Hellanicus, Herodotus, and 
Thucydides, flourished nearly at the šame time. “ At the commencement of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war,” says he, “ Hellanicus was siity-five years old, Herodotus fiffcy-three, 
and Thucydides forty.” The Peloponnesian war began in the second year of the eighty- 
sixth Olympiad: Herodotus mušt conseąuently have been bom in the first year of the 
seventy-fourth Olympiad. This was four years before Xerxes invaded Greece, and four 
hundred and forty-four years before the Christian era. 

The name of his father was Lyxes, of his mother Dryo: and we are told also, that his 
family was illustrious. At this time Lygdamis was prince of Halicarnassus, and, as it 
should seem, universally detested for his insolence and tyranny. It is certain that when 
he grew up, Herodotus left his native place and removed to Samos: Suidas says, on 
account of Lygdamis; būt it does not appear whether he was violently eipelled by his 
arbitrary master, or whether, in abhorrence of the tyrant, he voluntarily withdrew him- 
self. At Samos he studied the Ionic dialect; būt as this subject may be less intelligible 
to the English reader, I shall digress a little upon it. By birth Herodotus was a Dorian, 
and the dialect of his country was, comparatively speaking, so rude and dissonant, that 
even in later times, we hear the other Greeks reflecting on those who used it, for their 
broad and inharmonious pronunciation. 

See Theocritus, Id. xv. ver. 88. 

T pvyovtę tKKvaurcvrrat x\urva<tSoiaat avavra. 

The meaning of which is, “ They make a noise likę pigeons, prononncing every thing 
with a broad dialect.” To which remark, as a kind of vindication, it is replied, in the 
verse which follows: , 

A uptv&cv S ’ i Sok<o to is A topisetnri. 

Which is, “ Sūrely Dorians may speak Doric.” 

Hesychiūs also, at the word 0ap0apo<į>woi, telis us that the inhabitants of E lis, as well 
as the Carians, were so named on account of their harsh and indistinct pronunciation. 

Herodotus himself, book i. chapter 56, informs us, that the Greek language properly 
so called, is divided into two dialects, the Doric and the Ionic; the first, the language of 
the Pelasgi, the lašt of the Hellenes. Strabo also, in his eighth book, observes, that the 
Ionic was the language of Attica, and the Doric of A2olia. The iEolic and the Doric did 
not materially vary from each other, and the Attic was the Ionic more refined. Herodo¬ 
tus, therefore, having leamed the Ionic dialect, as more pleasing than his native Doric, 
composed his history in it. To collect materials he travelled through Greece, Egypt, 
Asia, Colchis, Scythia, Thrace, and Macedonia, &c.; and it is sufiiciently evident that 
he personally visited most of the places he describes. 

Of the ardour with which he was inspired in the cause of liberty, we have strong and 
uneąuivocal testimony. First, in his exile from his country, whether voluntary or not; 
in various animated expressions to this effect, scattered through his books; būt best of 
all in his subseąuent conduct. Understanding that a party was formed against Lygda¬ 
mis, he left Samos, and joined the friends of freedom. By their common exertions, the 
tyrant was expelled, and the public liberty restored. Būt, as not unfreąuently happens 
on similar occasions, contentions arose, factions were formed, and Herodotus was a 
second time compelled to leave his country. He now visited Greece again, whieh be- 
came the noble theatre of his glory. It was then the time of celebrating the Olympic 
games, and he did not omit the favourable opportunity of reciting his history to so illus¬ 
trious an audience. Probably it was only the introductory parts, or certain particular 
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and seleeted portions; būt there mušt have been something very captivating in his style, 
some regular and connected senes of interesting history, some superior and striking cha- 
racter of genius: for we are infonned that he was listened to with unirersal delight and 
applause; and we are farther gratified with the eurious anecdote of Thucydides, which 
has 80 often been related. He was present at this great solemnity, with bis father 
Oloms, and on hearing the composition of Herodotus, discovered the seeds of those 
exalted talente which afterwards made his name immortal. After listening to the father 
of history with the most composed and serions attention, he burst Into tears. He was ^ 
then no more than fifteen years old; and Herodotus, observing his emotion, exclaimed to 
Oloms, opyą f tvati r«v vlov cev rpoę ra padripara^Y OUT SOn bumS Wlth an ardoUT for 
Science. This is aaid to have happened in the eighty-first Olympiad. Twelve years 
afterwards the historian read a continuation or second portion of his work to the Athe- 
nians, at the feast of the Panathenaea. The people of Athens, not satisfied with heaping * 
praises upon him, presented him with ten talente, which gift was solemnly ratihed by 
a decree of the people. 

The next incident of our author’s life of which we have to speak, may at first sight 
appear inconsistent and extraordinary. Honoured as all illustrious strangers were at 
Athens, and favourable as the opportunity mušt have been to have prosecuted his studies, 
and to have indulged his ardom for Science, he might reasonably have been expected to 
have fixed his residence at Athens; būt this we fmd was not the case. In the beginning 
of the following Olympiad, he joined himself to a colony sent by the Athenians to form 
a settlement in Magna Gnecia. Whether he was prompted on this occasion by that 
fondness for travelling which always distinguished him, or whether he was induced to 
take this stop from motives of private connexion and attachment, is totally unknown. 

It is certam that Lysias, who afterwards became so famous as an orator, vras one of those 
who accompanied him. At Thurium, 1 which was the place then colonized, it is more 
than probable that he spent the remainder of his days, though there are some who assert 
that he died at Pella in Macedonia. Pella, however, gavę no name to Herodotus, būt 
became afterwards famous for being long the residence of Euripides, who from this cir- 
cumstance has frequently been called the Bard of Pella; an appellation which our poet 
Collins happily introduces in his beautiful Ode to Pity: 

By Pella’s bard, a magi c name, 

By all the grlefo his thought could frame, 

Receive my humble rite; 

Long, Pily, let the naikins view 
Thy sky-wom robes of tendereet hne, 

And ęyes of dewy llght, 

Herodotus, in likę manner, from his long continuance at Thurium, obtained the epithet 
of the Thurian. This appellation is nowhere to be found more early than in the works 
of Aristotle. Avienas, Julian, Pliny, and others, call him the Thurian; while Strabo, 
of greater antiąuity than any of these, Aristotle excepted, in his fourteenth book ex- 
pressly calls him the Halicamassian, adding, however, that he was afterwards named 
the Thurian, because he removed with a colony to that place. 

Pliny has an expression relating to Herodotus, which many have misinterpreted. 

“ Auctor,” says he, “ ille Herodotus historiam condidit , Thuriis in Italiawhich has 
been understood as asserting that he t vrote his history at Thurium. Būt this is impossible 
in fact, because I have shown, that many years before he went to Thurium at all, he had 

> Written also Thuril and Thuria; and Smnded almost upon the spot where fcnnerly had atood Sybarls, m 
Infamoūs for effeminate mannars. 
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pablicly recited his work, ot certain portions of it, on two very memorable occasions; at 
the Olympic garaes, and at Athens. It is therefore more reasonable and consistent ty> 
understand by this expression of Pliny, that he revised, oorrected, and perhaps enlarged 
his history at Thurinm. Suidas positively declares, that Herodotns died at Thurium; 
and though he mentions, as I have before inthnated, that some affirmed him to haye died 
at Pella, he produces no authority, which he would probably have done, if there had been 
any that desenred m ach notice. This assertion therefore appearą not to claim any great 
degree of confidence; būt an argument against his having died at Thuriam rests on a 
passage which occnrs in the life of Thncydides, by Marcei] inus, who affirras that the 
tomb of Herodotus was to be seen at Athens, among the monoments of Cimon. The 
President Bouhier has from this concladed and asserted that he died at Athens. Of this 
the ąuestion of M. Larcher, as he has applied it from Dodwell, seems a sufficient and 
satisfactory refntation. How can it be proved, says the learned Frenchman, that this 
was not a cenotaph, one of those marka of honour freąuently paid to illustrious characters, 
vrithout regarding the place where they might happen to die I Stephen of Byzantium 
gives an inscription, said to haye been fonnd at Thuriam, which asserts unequivocally, 
“ This earth contains in its bosom Herodotus, son of Lyxes, a Dorian by birth, būt the 
most illustrious of the Ionian historians.” 

Of the works of Herodotus we haye remaining these nine books, to which.the narnės 
of the Nine Muses have been respectiyely &nnexed; upon which subject I haye spoken 
somewhat at large, in a note at the beginning of the third book. \Vhether he eyer wrote 
any thing else, has been a matter of much controyersy among scholars. Certain allusions 
and erpressions, to be found in the Nine Muses, seem at first sight to justify the opinion 
that we do not possess all his works. Būt this mušt evet rėmai n a matter of ex trėmė 
uncertainty; yet it becomes me to add, that there are no references pointed out by the 
iearned to any other of his works, in any ancient author. Aristotle, in his History of 
Animals, book viii. chap. 18, censures Herodotus for saying that at the siege of Minos 
an eagle was seen to drink, when it is notorious that all birds, yapipcjvvxeę, having 
crooked claws, never do drink. Now it is certain, that no such expression occurs in 
what we have remaining of Herodotus. “ Probably,” says Fabricius, in reply to this, 
“ Aristotle might have a more perfect copy of the Nine Muses than has come down 
to us.” 

The style of Herodotus might well demand a separate dissertation: this, perhaps, is 
not the properest place to speak at any length upon the subject. It has been universally 
admired for being, beyond that of all other Greek writers of prose, pure and perspicuous. 
Cicero calls it fusum atque (račium , at the šame time copious and polished. Aristotle 
gives it as an example of the sipopev which is literally, the connected style , būt as he 
explains it, it means rather what we should call the jlouring style; wherein the sen- 
tences are not involved or complicated by art, būt are connected by simple conjunctions, 
as they follow in natūrai order, and have tfo full termination būt in the close of the sense. 
This he opposes to that style which is formed into regular periods, and rather censures 
it as keeping the reader in uneasy suspense, and depriving him of the pleasure which 
arises from foreseeing the conclusion. The former, he says, was tlie method of the 
ancients; the latter, of his contemporaries. (Rhet. iii. 9.) His own vvritings afford an 
example of the latter style, cut into short and freąuent periods, būt certainly much less 
pleasing than the flowing and natūrai smoothness of Herodotus. Plutarch, who wrote a 
treatise expressly to derogate from tlie fame and authority of Herodotus, in more places 
than one speaks of his diction with the highest commendation. Longinus also, as may 
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be seen in various passages which I have introduced, and commented upon in the pro¬ 
gresą of m j work, added his tribute to the universal praise. 

Every one knows, who has made the experiment, how difficult and almost impossible 
it is to assimilate to the English idiom, the simple and beautiful tcrseness of Greek 
eomposition. If any scholar, therefore, who may choose to compare my version with the 
original Greek, shall be inclined to censure me for being occasionally diffuse, I would 
wish him to remember this. I wonld desire him also to consider that it was my dnty to 
make that perspicuous to the less learned reader, which migli t have been conveyed in 
fewer terma to the apprehensions of the more learned or the more intelligent. 

On the subject of translations in general, I entirely approve of the opinion of Boileau. 
In a preceding publication I have before referred to this, bnt I see no impropriety in its 
having a place here in the words of Lord Bolingbroke. 

“ To translate servilely into modern language an ancient author, phrase by phrase, and 
word by word, is preposterons: nothing can be more unlike the original than such a 
copy; it is not to show, it is to disguiser the author. A good wxiter will rather imitate 
than translate, and rather emulate than imitate: he will endeavour to write as the 
ancient author would have written, had he wrote in the šame language."— Letters on 
History. 

Perhaps I ought not to omit, that many eminent writers, both of ancient and modern 
times, accuse Herodotus of not having had a sufficient regard to the austere and sacred 
dignity of historic truth. C tęsias, in Photius, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Aulus Gellius, 
and, above all, Plutarch, have made strong and violent objections to many of his asser- 
tions. To many general censures which in this respect have been aimed against the 
fame of onr historian, I have made reply in various parts of my notes; and the plausible 
bnt nnjust tract of Plutarch, on the Malignity of Herodotus, has been carefully ezamined, 
and satisfactorily refuted, by the Abbė Geinoz, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 

It is my intention, if what I here offer the public be deemed worthy of encouragement, 
to translate this tract of Plutarch, and with it the learned Abbė’s three Dissertations. 
As these lašt are alike remarkable for their leaming, their acuteness, and their efficieut 
answer to all that Plutarch has alleged, the whole will, I think, make a very necessary 
and u šefui supplement to my present work. 

I have little to say conceming the life of Homer, imputed by soma to Herodotus, and 
in more modern editions published with his works. It seems generally determined 
among scholar®, that though undoubtedly of great antiąnity, it mušt have been written 
by some other hand. Vossius, Faber, Rykius, Spanhemius, Berglerus, Wesseling, and 
otheTS, are decidedly against its authenticity; which has nevertheless been vindicated by 
Fabricius, by our countryman Joshua Barnes, and lastly by the President Bouhier. It 
mušt Strike the most careless and indifferent observer, that the style of the Life of 
Homer, whoever was the author, does not bear the smallest resemblance to that of the 
Nine Muses. “ In the life of Homer," says Wesseling, “ that unvaried suavity of the 
Ionic dialect, so remarkable in the Muses, never occurs at all." The great and the most 
satisfactory argument against its being genuine seems to be this:—Of all the ancient 
writers who have taken upon them to discuss the birth, the fortunes, or the poems of 
Homer, not one has ever, by the remotest allusion, referred to this work, which bears the 
name of Herodotus. 

Almost every European language has to boast of a transladon to Herodotus. There 
ia one in Dutch, German, Italian, and more than one in French. My work appeared in 
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1791, not long after which a single volume was pnblished by Mr. Lempriere, the learaed 
compiler of the Classical Dictionary, who has not been pleased to f&your the publio with 
his continuatięn. 

And here my account of the historian mušt conclude; bnt when I consider the greai 
admiration which for successive ages he has deservedly obtained, when I reflect on the 
instrnction he communicates in the most pure and delightful style, I cannot būt regret, 
that the sources of Information conceming him are not more clear m well as more 
copious. I would not trifle with my reader, by leading him through the mažės of a 
labyrinth, where a few inteirals of light and beauty would būt iii compensate for the 
tediouBness and uncertainty of his way; I have rather chosen to place before him aplain 
unintenupted path, from which he may discera at one view the clearest prospect I could 
nresent to him, as well as the materials of whioh it is composed. 
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BOOK I. 


CL 

lf*?To rescue from oblivion the memory of 
former incidente, and to render a just tribnte of 
renown to the many great and wonderful actions, 
both of Greeks and Barbarians^ Herodotus 8 
of Halicamassus produce* ibis historical essay. 4 

(y The simpliciiy with which Her>dotus commences 
his hisiory, and entera immediately on hia subject, haa 
been much and deservedly admired, and exhibils a 
striking contrast to the elaborate introductions of me¬ 
de ra writers. It ia not, however, peculiar to Herodo- 
u»; lt was the beauliful distinction of alrnost ail the 
mpre anclent authora — T. 

(%fBarbariam .J—Aa thia word eo freąnently occurs in 
the progrese of our work, it may be neoesaary, once for 
all* to advento the English reader, ihat the ancienta 
used it in a much milder aense th&n we do. Much a a 
has been aaid of the pride of the old Romane, the word 
In ąuestion may tend to prove, that they were in soma 
inetancea leas tenacioua of their nailonai dignity than 
the Greeka The appellation of Barbariana waa given 
fcy the Greeke to all the world būt themaelvea; the 
Kamana gavę it to all the world būt the Greeke.— T. 

Herodatus^—ll kas been euggeated ae a doubt, by 
many of the learned, whether it ought not to be written 
Erodotua For my own part, aa I am able to rfemember 
no proper name terminating in dorus and dotus, ae Dio- 
dorus, Diodotue, Heliodorue, &€., which is not derived 
from the name of a divinily, I ha ve no scruple in aeeertr 
Ing my belief that it muet be Herodotus, compounded of 
dotus and the Greek name of Juno.—71 

There ia hardly any author, aneient or modern, who 
hae been more warmly commended or more vehemently 
ceneured than this eminent hietorian; būt even the 
eevere Dionyeiue declares he ie one of those enchanting 
writere, whom you peruse to the laet eyllable whh plea- 
eure, and etill wieh for more. Flutarch himeelf, who hae 
made the moet violent attack on hie veracity, allows him 
all the meril of beautiful compoeltioę ,—Hayley 

4 In my version, ae it now etande, I kava not satisfied a 
friend, whose opinkin I respect no leee than I value hie 
esteera. Thie gentleman coneidere the expreeeion of 
“ historical essay,” as not conveying an adeąnate expla- 
nation of the original Greek. He approves of the criti- 
ciam in Jortln’e Remarke on Ecclesiaetical Hietory, 
▼oi. i. p. 59, to which I refer the reader. 

Hietory, in the Greek, ie derived from a verb, signify- 
ing to impiire minutely; and it ie the opinion of Kuater, 
aa well ae of other eminent critics, that the word history 
hself, in ite original aense, Implies accurate lnquiry, and 
ftande properly for what the author’s own reeearches 


10 . 

Among other things, it will be necessary to 
inveatigate the sources of the hostilides which 
subsisted between theae people. The more 
learned of the Penrians.assert the Phcenicians 
to have been the original ezdters of contention. 
This nation migrated from the borders of the 
Red 8es^ to the place of their present eettle- 
ment, and soon distinguished themselves by 
their long and enterprising voyagea& They 


demonetrated to him, and what he learned by the infor» 
mation of others. According to (hie interpretation, the 
first worde of Herodotus might be rendered thus; 

u Herodotus of Halicarnaseus produces this work, the 
resull both of his own researches, and of the inquiries 
made by him of others.” 

This is certainly paraphrastical; būt the criticiem ie 
ingenioue, and appeare to be well founded. The mate¬ 
liai point to be eetabliehed finom it is, that in the time of 
Herodotus, hrropnj did not eignlfy hietory; the word then 
used in that senee was ovyypa<į>b—T. 

OvFrom the borders qf the Red Sea.]—When Herodo-' 
tus speaks, for the first time, of any people, he alwaye 
goes to their original source. Some authors make the 
Phcenicians to have origlnated from the Peniau Gulf; 
which opinion, though reported, is not believed by Slra- 
bo. Yoltaire, taking it for granted that they migrated 
by sea, ridicules the idea of their coming from the Red 
Sea to PhcBnicia * r as well he might. Larcher pro ve s, in 
the mosi satisfeciory manner, that his misconception 
erose from his fgnorance of Greek. It ie evident from 
| another passage in Hęrodotue, (book vii. chap. 89,) that 
the Phcenicians, when they changed their place of reei* 
dence, passed over by land.— Larcher, (principally.) 

6 Long and enterprising voyages .}—The first among 
the Greeks who undertook long voyagee, were the Io- 
nians. Upon this people, Mr. Wood, in hie Eeeay on 
Homer, hae the following remarke “From the general 
character by whlch Homer constantly dietinguiehes the 
Phcenician8, as a commercial and seaforing people, it hae 
been naturally suppoeed, that he was indebted to that 
nation for much of his infoimation wiih regard to distant 
voyagee. I think we cannot be at a loee to account for 
the poet’s acąuiring, at kome , all the knowledge of thie 
kind which we meet wiih in his works. We know the 
Ionians were amongsvthe*earliest navigatore, partion* 
larly the Phocesans and Milesians. The former are 
expressly called the diecoverers of Adria, Iberia, Tue 
cany, and Tarusius.”— Wood on Homer . 
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ejcpoitod to Argos, amongst other places, the 
produce of Egypt and Assyria. Argos, at 
that period, w m the most famous of all those 
statės which are now comprehended under the 
general appellation of Greece. 1 2 3 On their ar- 
rival here, the Phcenicians ezpoeed their mer- 
chandise to sale. After remaining about sic 
days, and when they had almost disposed of 
their different articles of commerce, the king’s 
daughter, whom both nations agree in c alling 
Io, came, among a great number of other 
women, to visit them at their stations. Whflst 
these females, standing near the stem of the 
vessel, amused themselves with bargaining for 
such things m attracted their curiosity, the 
PhcBnicians, in conjuncdon, mada an attempt 
io seize their persona. The greater pert of 
them escaped, būt Io remained a captjve, with 
many others. They carried them on board, 
and directed their course for Egypt 

II. The relation of the Greeks differs easen- 
tially: būt this, according to the Persians, mm 
the cause of Io’s arrival in Egypt and the first 
act of violence which was committed. In pro- 
oess of time, certain Greoians, oonceming whose 
country writera disagree, būt who were really 
of C re te, are reported to have touched at Tyre, 
and to have carried away Europa, the daughter 
of the prince. Thus far the Greeks had only 
retaliated : B būt they were certainly guilty of the 
seeond provocation. They made a voyage in 
a veasel of war* to J3a, a dty of Colchos, near 
the river Phasis; and, after having accom- 
plished the more immediate object of their 
eipedition, they forcibly carried off the king’s 
daughter, Medea. The king of Colchos de- 
spatched a herald to demand satisfaction for the 
affront, and the restitution of the princese; būt 

1 Greece .]—The region known by the name of Heilas 
or Greece, in the time of Herodotus, wa,ą previous to the 
Trojan war, and indeed long aftenrards, only discrimi- 
nated by the narnės of its different inhabitant*. Homer 
speaka of the Danaans, Argi ves, Achaians, Jfcc., bot 
never gi ves these people the general name of Greeks.— 
Larcher. 

2 Thus far the Greeks had only retaliated .']—The 
edltor is in possession of a translation of the first two 
books of Herodotus, published in London so early as the 
year 1581 It is in black leUer, and may be considered 
as a great curiosity. The above passage is thus ren- 
dered: “ It chaunced aftervrard, that certaine Greekes, 
whose narnės they knevr not, taking shore and landing 
at Tyrus, in likę manner made a rape of the kinges 
daughter, named Europa. These were the people of 
Crete, othenrfse cąliėd the Cretepses. By which meanes 
yt was cardesjabd cardes betvreene them, the one beyng 
full meete and quit wtth the other .”—The first Booke į 
Clio, "London, 1684. 

3 Ina vėsėti qf toor. J—Literally in a long vessel.—The 

long vgfs els vere vessels of war; the round vessels 

mercflDnmen and transporte.—2T 


the Greeks replied that they should make no m- 
paration in the present instance, as the violence 
formerly offered to Io 4 remained štili unexpiated. 

III. In the age which fo!lowed, Alexander, 
the šou of Priam, encouraged by the memory 
of these events, detertnined on obtaining a wife 
from Greece, by means of similar violence; 
fully persuaded that this, likę former wrongs» 
would never be avenged. 

Upon the loss of Helen, the Grėdu at fint 
employed messengers to demand her peram, 
as well as a compensation for the affront All 
the satisfaction they received was reproach for 
; the injury which had been offered to Medea; 
and they were farther asked how, under dr- 
cumstances entirely alike, they could leasona- 
bly require what they themselves had deniecL 

IV. Hitherto the animosity betwixt the two 
nations extended no farther than to acts of per¬ 
sonai and priv&te violence. Būt at this period, 
continue the Persians, the Greeks certainly laid 
ffie fonndation of <rabsequent contention: who, 
before the Persians ever invaded Europe, doubt- 
less made military ineumions into Asia. The 
Persians appear to be of opinion, that they who 
offėr violence to women mušt be insensible to 
the impreasions of humanity and justice, būt 
that such provocations are as much beneath 
revenge, as the women themselves are unde- 
aerving of regard; it being obvious, that all the 
females thus drcumstanced mušt have been 
more or less accessary 5 to the fact They 
asserted also, that although women had been 
forcibly carried away from Asia, they had never 

4 Violence formerly eįfered to Io .]—It may be urged 
that the king of Colchos had nothiug to do wllh the vio» 
lence offered to Io; she was carried off by the Phaeni- 
cians. Būt, according to the Persians, all the nations of 
Asla composed būt one body, of which they were the 
head. Ašy injury, therefore, offered to one of the mem- 
bers, waa considered as an hostility against ihe whole. 
Thus, as we see in a succeeding paragraph, the Persians 
considered the Greeks as their enemles, fronf the time 
of the destruction of Troy.— Larcher, 

B More or less aceessary , $*.]—Plutarch, who has 
written an essay ezpressly to convlct Herodotus of 
m&ljgniiy, introduces this as the first argument of the 
trulh of his accusalion. The Greeks, says he, unani- 
motisly affirm, that Io had divine honours paid her by 
the Barborians; that many seas and capacioue harbours 
were called after her name; that to her many illuslrious 
familie8 owe their originsl; jei this celebrated vrriter 
does not hesitate to say of her, that she suffered herself 
to be enjoyed by a Phoenician mariner, with whom sha 
fied, from the fear of being diagraced by the publication 
of her crime. He afterwards endeavours to throw an 
odium on the mosi illustrious actions of his countrymen, 
by intimating Uiat the Trojan war was undertaken on 
account of a profligate vroman. u For lt is evideut,*' 
says he, “that them woroen would have been never 
carried away ezcept with their own conaent .”—Plutarch 
m the malignity įf Herodotus. 
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vesented the affironL The Greeks, on the con- 
trary, to avenge the rape of a Lacedcmonian 
woman, had aaaembled a mighty fleet, entered 
Am» in a hostile manner, and had totally over- 
thrown the eznpire of Priam. Since which 
event they had esteemed themselves justified 
in eonsidering the Greeka as the pubUc ene- 
mies of their nation. It is to be observed, that 
the Persi ans eateem Aaia, with all i ta various 
and barharoos inhabitants, as their own pecu- 
Har poasession, eonsidering Eorope and Greeoe 
as totally disrinet and unconnected. 

V. The above is the Persian tradition; who 
date the carine and origin of their enmity to 
GTeece from the destruction of Troy. What 
rėkto to Io is denied by the Ptuenici&ns; who 
affirm that she was never forcibly carried into 
Egypt They assert, that during their con- 
rinuance at Argoa, she had an illicit connexion 
with the pilot of their vessel , 6 and proving 
pregnant, she voluntarily accompanied them to 
Egypt, to aroid the deteetion of her crime and 
the indignation of her parents. Having now 
statod the different representations of the Per¬ 
skils and Phoenicians, f shall not detain the 
reader by an investigation of the trath of either 
nanutive. I shall commence with an account 
of that personnge, of whose first attaeks upon 
Greeoe ihere eiista the most nnquestionable 
testimony. I shall, as I proceed, describe with 
some minuteness the smaller rities and larger 
commnnities: for, many of these, at present 
possessed neither of opulence nor power, were 
formerly splendid and illnstrioua; others ha ve, 
even within my remcmbrance, risen from hu- 
mility to grandeur. From my eonvietion, there- 
fore, of the piecarious nature of human felicity/ 
theae shall all be respectively described. 

6 Connearion with the pilot rf their vessel.}—! make no 
apology for Ineerling the f >11 iwing singular translation 
of the above passage:—With whose assertions Ihe Ph®- 
niees agree not abnite the lady Io; whom they flatly 
denye to bare beene caryad by them Into .®glpt In man- 
ner of a rape: shewinge h >we that In their abode at Ar- 
gos, shee fortuned to elose wlth the maystor of a shlppe, 
and feelynge herselfe to bee spedde, fcarynge and doubl- 
inge greatlye the severitye and cruel tyrannie of her pa¬ 
nines, and the deteetion of her owne follye, shee willing- 
lye t jke shlppe and fledde strayght awaye.”— Clio. b. i . 

7 Preearious nature of humanfelidty .'}—Thls moral 
refiecd m of Herodotua cannot fail of bringlng to mind 
the eone įlatoiy letter vrritten from Oreece, by Sulpicius 
lo Cicero, on the death of Tullla the orat 'r’s daughter. 
At the dlstance of more than f >ur hnndred years from 
the Ūme of Herodotua, Sulpicius thus eypresses himself 
on a similar occosl m:—“ On my return from Asla, as I 

saillng from ASgfna towards Megara, 1 could not 
heip looking round on the circumjacent country. Be- 
hind me was JSgina, befors me Megara, Pirams on my 
light hand, Corimh on my left; all irhich placeS, formerly 
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VI. Citesns, by descent a Lydkn, was the 
son of Alyattes, and sovereign of thoee coun- 
tries which lie on tins side of the river Halys. 
This stream, in its passage from the south® 
towards the north, passes through Byris® and 
Paphlagonia , 10 and finally emptiea itself into 
theEuzine. Crocsus, we have reason to beliere, 
was the first of the barbarian princes who exact- 
ed tribute from some nations of Greece, and 
entered into leagues of ėraity with others. Be- 
fore his time, the Greeks were universally firee: 
he, however, eubdned the iEolians, the Ionians v 
with such of the Dorians as are situate in Asis, 
whikt he formed a friendly alliance with the 
Lacedsemonians. It appears that the ineursion. 
of the Cimmerians 11 into loma, was before the 


llouridbing and happy, now lay bef >re my eyes profeirate 
and in ruins,” Jtc. The whole letter is eminently beatt- 
liful, and I lament that it is bcyond our Umlls to iran- 
scribe it—7*. 

8 7%i« etream, in itspassagefrom the soirtAO—There 
are different opinions concerningihe course of this river. 
Arrian says,that it does not flow fr jm the 8 mih,but from 
the east This author having in his mind the plaee of lite 
sun’a rising in the winter, accuses Herodotua of a mls- 
take in the paaaage before us. Wesaeling had the šame 
idea, who nevertheless haa not sol ved the difficulty. The 
trath is, the re were two rivers of this name, the o ne 
rising from the south, the other from the east Horo- 
dotns speaks of the first, Arrian of the lašt D’Anvilla 
is of the šame opinion.— Larcher. 

9 Syria was at that time the name of Cappe- 
docia. See ehap. lxxvi.— T. 

10 Paphlagonia .'}—It may appear matter of surpriss 
to some, that Herodotua should make the Syriana border 
on the Paphlagonians. Bui by the Syrians, Herodotua 
here means the Cappadocian8,calIed by the Greeks Leu- 
co-or Whlte-Syrians. This is obvious from Strabo, as 
well as from Herodotua himself in his second book.— 
Palmeriue. 

11 Cimmerianė .']—Strabo dates this Ineursion of the 
Cimmerians about the time of Homer, or somewhat be- 
f >re. Wea*eling thinks, and wilh reason, the authority 
of the geographer of less weight than that of our hiato- 
rian, who supposes it to have been in the reign of Ardyk 
See ehap. xv. of this book: and ehap. xii. of book iv. 
For my own part, I am of opinion that the two authorr 
speak of two dislinct ineursions. Herodotua refers to the 
lašt. At the time of the first ihere were no Oreek rities 
in AsiaMinor; and it was his intsntion to klimate, that 
the lašt had no operalion injurious to the liberlies of 
Oreece.— Larcher. 

Many learned men are of opinion, that the Cimmerians 
were the descendants ofthe Scriplure Gomer. The rea- 
sons alleged are of this nature. In the genealogical tablo 
of Moses, we are told that Gomer was the son of Japhet. 
The scholiasts, and those of them Ino which are most 
authentie, say, that Cimmeris was the son of JapetuS. 
Japetus is by Apollodorus said to be the son of Ccelum 
and Terra, that is of Noah, who was called Vir Tems. 
On Cimmerian darkness, see book, iv. c. 1, n. The Greek 
K ipepoįy means a mist or darkness, and Cimmerius, the 
Latin derivatlve, is applied to any thing dark or black. 
Strabo says that the soil of their country waa black, 
from excesaive heat; būt this could not be peculiar to 
the country ofthe Cimmerians, Ii was probably conunok 
to other landa aflbcted by the šame cause.— T. 
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tune of C rasos; bot their eole object wm 
plunder, and none of the citiea were molested. 

VII. The family of Crasua were tenned the 
Mermnadffi; and it may be proper to relate by 
what means the empire descended to them from 
the Heraclids. Candaulea, whom the Greeks 
call Myrsilus, was king of Sardia, and of the 
family of AIcsdus the son of Hercules . 1 * 3 The 
first of the Heraclids was Agron® who reigned 
also at Sardia; he waa the aon of N i nua, the 
grandaon of Belus, the great-grandson of Al- 
csua. Candaulea the son of Myraua waa the 
lašt of this race. The people of this diatrict 
were in ancient timea called Meoniana; they 
were afterwards named Lydiana from Lydus 
the aon of Atya. From him, before the time 
of Agron, the princea of the country derived 
thefr origin. The Heraclids, descended from 
Hercules and a female alave of Jardanus,® en- 
joyed a delegated authority from theae princea, 
and afterwarda obtained the supreme dignity 
from the declaration of an oracle. They retain- 
ed their power in regular and uninterrupted 
auccession, from father to son, to the time of 
Candaulea, a period equal to twenty-two agea 
of man , 4 * 6 being no lesa than five hundred and 
five years. 

VIII. Candaulea® waa attached to his wife 


1 Alanta the aon of Herctdee.]—^ Concerning the name 
of the eon of Hercules by the female slave of Jardanus, 
Diodorus Siculus and our historian are at variance. 
Herodotus calls him Alcseus, Diodorus saya his name 
was Cleoalus. Būt it ia by no means surprisfn?, ihai in 
matlers of such remote aniiąuity writers shoulddisagree. 
Apollodorus contradicts b >th Herodotus and Di. dorus, 
and makes Grasus noi one of the Mermnad»,but one of 
the Heraclids, born of Agelaus son of Hercules by Om- 
phale. Diodorus calls the son of Hercules, by Omphale, 
Lacon. I presume not to decide in this controversy, būt 
with me the authority of Herodotus has the greatest 
welght.— Pointeriu*. 

% Agron ."]—Thus the best manuscripts spell this name. 
Julius Pollux says, that Ninus, son ofBelus, called his son 
Agron because he was born in the country.— Larcher. 

3 Jardanus.] —In coniradiction to boih Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, Palacphatus de Incredibilibus wrltes 
Jordanus.— T. 

4 Thocniy-ttco agea (f man.]—For twenty-two, Lar- 

cher reads fifteen ages.—That it ought to be so we are 
ready enough to believe, and his arguments on the sub- 
jecl are clear, ingenious, and convincing; būt having 
no authority for this readlng in any edition which we 
ha ve had the opponunity of Consulting, it was thought 
proper literally to translate the text— T. 

6 Candaulea .]—The story of Rosamond, queen of the 
Lombards, as recited by Mr. Gibbon, bears so ezact a 
resemblance to this of Candaulea, that we are unable to 
forego the pleasure of transcribing it.— u The queen of 
ftaly stooped from her throne to the arms of a subject; 
and Helmichis, the king’s armour-bearer, was the secret 
minlster of her pleasure and revenge. Agaihst the pro- 
posal of the murdė r he could no longer vige the sc ruples 
of fidelity or grathud*j būt Helmichis trembled when he 


beyond the common limite of afiėction, and 
conceived, in the ardour of his passion, that her 
besoty w m beyond all competition. Among 
those who attended near his person, Gyges the 
son of Dascylus had rendered him essential Ser¬ 
vice, and wos honoured by his particular con 
fidence. To him he fireąuently extolled the 
beauty of his wife in exaggerated terrns. Under 
the influence of a most falai delusion, he look 
an opportunity of thus addressiug him; «Gy¬ 
ges, I am satisfied, that we receive less convio- 
tion from what we hear, than from what we 
see , 0 and as you do not seem to credit all I tell 
you of my wife’s personai accomplishments, I 
am dctermined that you shall see her naked.” 
“ Suffer me,” replied Gyges, “ to remonstrate 
against the imprudence of your proposal. Re- 
member, sir, that with her clothes a woman 


rovolved the dapger, as well as the guilt. He pressed 
and obtained, that one of the bravesl champbns of tha 
j Lombards shuuld be associaled to the enterprise; būt no 
į more than a promise of secrecy could be drawn from the 
galiant Perideus.—'The mode of seduction empioyed by 
Rosamond, betrays her shameless insensibiliiy both to 
honour and to lo ve. She supplied the place of one of her 
female attendants who was bei j ved by Perideus, and 
contrived s>me excuse fordarknoss and silence, till she 
could inform her companion, that he had enj >yed the 
quoen of the Lombarde, and that his ovrn death, or the 
dealh of the king, mušt be the consequence of such trea- 
sonable aduliery. In this alternative he chose raiher to 
be the accomplico than the victim of Rosamond, whose 
undaunted spirti was incapable of fear or remorse.”— 
Oibbon. 

6 From tohat tee hear , than from tekat tee aee.J — 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis remarka on this passage, 
that HerodoLus here, introdueing a Barbamu to notice, 
makes ūse of a figuralive ezpression peculiarly appro- 
priate lo Barbarians; substituting the ears and the eyes 
for the discourae and sight of objeets. 

Bosniai inituil mimo* ukmmm per ura 

Qo*m qu* mirt oculn (ubJecU flddtbm.—Hor. in FoeL UO, 

Polybius coincidesinpartwtth ourhistorian, whenhe ad< 
vances, that nature having provided us with two instru¬ 
mentą if they may be so termed, of the senses, hearing 
and sight, the latter, according to Heraclitus, is lite most 
certain, the eyes being more decisive evidence than the 
ears. This is in many respects true; būt Theophrastus 
has sagaciously remarked, according to Plutarch, that of 
all the senses the ear is thatby which the passions may 
be the most easily ascited.— Lmther. 

Our veneration for the ancients, however, mušt not 
prevent us from percei ving, that b «th the above remarka 
want s didity. The truth is, that we do not more impli- 
citly believe our eyes than our ears, or the contrary, 
except in those cases which respeciivtly demand the tea- 
timony of eilher organe. It shuuld be reinembered, that 
when any thing is related to us, our ears give no kind of 
testimony concerning the iact, they inform us only that 
such words are spoken to us: after which, if what is 
related be an object of sight, we wish to appeal to eur 
eyes for proof; if an object of hearing, to our ears; if of 
tame, smėli, or touch, to the organe f >rmed for such de- 
clsion; and this is the solo ground of preference in any 
case. The re mark of Horace ręsts on a different finui- 
dation, and is very just.—T. 
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puta off her modesty.* Many are the precepts ] 
recordod by the sages for oor instniction, būt 
there is none mora entitled to our regard than 
that, * it becomes a man to look into those 
things only which concem himseHL’ I give im- 
pfidt confidence to y our assertions, I am will- 
ing to believe my mistress the most beautiftil 
ofier sez; būt I beg you not to repeat a request 
with which it will be criminal to comply.” 

DL Gyges, from appiehension of the event, 
vrould have peroevered in bis relusal; būt the 
king could not be dissuaded lirom his purpose. 
«Gyges,” he resumed, «you have nothing to 
fear from me or from y our mistress; I do not 
vrant to make ezperiment of your fidelity, and 
I ahall render it impossible for the queen to 
detect you. I myself will place you behind an 
open door of the apartment in which we sleep. 
As soon as I cnter, my wife will make her ap- 
pearance; it is her custom to undress herself 
at leisure, and to place her garroents one by one 
in a chair near the entrance. You will have 
the lairest opportunity of contemplating her per- 
son. As soon as she approoches the bed, and her 
face is tumed from you, you mušt be careful to 
leave the room without being diacovered.” 

X. Gyges had no altemative būt compliance. 
At the time of retiring to ręst, he accompa- 
nied Candaules to his chamber, and the queen 
soon aftemards appeared. He saw her enter, 
and gradually disrobe herself She approached 
the bed; and Gyges endeavoured to retire, būt 
the queen saw and knew him. She instantly 
conceived her husband to be the cause of her | 
disgrace, and determined on revenge. She had 
the presence of mind to restrain the emotions 
of her wounded delicacy, and to seem entirely 
ignorant of what had happened; altheugh, 
among all the Barbarian nations,* and among 

7 With her clothee a toomanpuis off her modeety.']— 
Ve can b y no means, says Plutarch, In hts Conjugal Pre- 
eepts, allcm this saylng of Herodotus to be true: for 
sūrely, at this time, a modest woman is mest effectually 
veiled by bashfulness, when the purest būt most diffldent 
aflbction praves, in the privacy of matrimonial retire- 
meni, the surest teslimony of reciprocal love.— T 

Tim«us in Athemmis affirms, that the Tyrrhenlans 
accustomed themselves to be waited upon by naked wo- 
men; and Theopompus, in the šame auihor, adds,that in 
ihe above-menlioned nation itwaa by no means disgrace- 
ful f>r women to appear naked amongst men .—Lanher. 

8 Among all the Barbarian natums.}— Plato inf irms 
os, that the Greeks had not long considered it as a thing 
equally diagraceful and ridiculous for a man to be aeen 
naked; an opinioo, says he, which štili esists amongst 
the grealer pert of the Barbarians.— Larcher. 

To the above reinark of Larcher may be added, that, 
aecording to Plutarch, it aras amongst the institutas of 
Lycurgus, that the young women of Sparta sbould dance 
naked at their soleron fcasts and sacrifices; at which 


the Lydians in particular, for even a man to be 
seen naked, is deemed a matter of the greatest 
turpitude. 

XI. The queen persevered in the strietest 
silence; and, having instructed some confi ’en- 
tisl servantą for the occasion, she sent in the 
moraing for Gyges. He, not at all suspicioua 
of the event, complied instantly with the mes- 
sage, as he was accustomed to do at other 
times, and appeared before his mistress. 7 8 Aa 
soon as he came into her presence, she thus 
addressed him: «Gyges, I submit two propo- 
sals to your choice; you mušt either destroy 
Candaules, and take poesession of me and of 
the kingdom, or ezpect immediate death. 
Your unqualified obedience to your master, 
may prompt you to be one© again a spectator 
of what modesty forbids: the king has been the 
author of my disgrace; you also, in seeing me 
naked, have violated decorum; and it is neceo- 
sary that one of you should die.” Gyges, afler 
he had somewhat recovered Irom his astonish- 
ment, implored her not to compel him to so 
delicate and difficult an altemative. Būt when 
he found that all ezpostulations were in vam, 
and that he mušt either put Candaules to death, 
or die himself, he chose rather to be the survi- 
vor. « Since my master mušt perish,” he re- 
plied, “ and, notwithstnnding my reluctance, by 
my hands, by what means can your purpose be 
accomplished 7” “ The deed,” she answered, 

“ shall be perpetrated in that very place which 
was the acene of my disgrace. You shall kili 
my husband in his sleep.” 

10 Xn. Their measures were accordingly con- 

time als> they were accustomed to sing certain s mga, 
whilst the young men stood in a clrcle about the m, to 
see and hear them.— T. 

9 Appeared before kis mistress.'] —The wife of Candau- 
leą whose name Herodotus f trbears to mention, iras, 
aecording to Hephastion, called Nysaia. Authors an 
divided in their account of this Gyges, and of the man- 
ner in whicb he slew Candaules. Plato makes him a 
shepherd tn the Service of the Lydlan king, who was 
possessed of a ring which he f >und on the finger of a dead 
man enclosed wiihin a horse of bronze. The shepherd, 
learning the property whięh this ring had, to render 
him invisible when tho seal was tumed to the inside of 
his hand, got himself deputed to the court by his fcll >ws, 
where he seduced the queen, and assassinated Candao- 
les. Xenophon says he was a slave; būt this is not 
inconsistent with the account of Plato, were it in other 
respects admissible. Plutarch pretends, that Gytės took 
up arms against Candaules, assisted by the Milesians. 
The opinion of Herodotus seems preferable to the ręst: 
bora in a ctty contigmus to Lydia, no pers m could be 
better qualified to represent what relates to that king¬ 
dom.— Larcher. 

10 Upon the event reeorded in this chapter, the firsta 
borke of Cllo has this euri >us rrmark in the roargin: 
“ The Divil in old tyme a disposer of ldngdomeg, and 
since the Pope.”—T. 
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£erted: Gyges had no opportunity of eacape, 
*or of evading the alternative before propoaed. 
At the approach of night, the queen conducted 
him to her chamber, and placed him behind the 
šame door, with a dagger in hia hand. Gan- 
daule* waa murdered in bū sleep, and Gygea 
took immedūte possession of his wife and of 
the empire. Of the above event, Archilochus 1 
of Paros, who lived about the šame period, haa 
made mention in some Iambic verses. 

XIII. A dedaration of the Delphic oracle 
confirmed Gygea in his pomession of the sove- 
reignty. The Lydians resented the fato of 
Candauleą and had recourae to arms. A stipu- 
lation was at length made betwixt the different 
parties, that if the oracle decided in favour of 
Gygeą he should continue on the throne; if 
otherwise, it should revert to the Heraclid®. 
Although Gyges retained the supreme author- 
ity, the worda of the oracle expressly intimated, 
that the Heraclids should be avenged in the 
peram of the fiflh descendant of Gyges. To 
this prediction, until it was ultimately accom- 
plished, neither prince nor people paid the 
smallest attention. Thus did the Memmada 
obtain the empire, to the injurious ezcluaion of 
the Heraclid®, 

XIV. Gyges, as soon as he was established 
In hū authority, sent varioua presents to Del¬ 
phi,* a considerable quantity of which were of 

‘l Arrhilochua.^—Ae without Ihese concluding line* 
rhe aense w uld be complete, many ha ve suspected ihem 
to ha ve been inaerted by some copyist. Scaliger has 
reas ned upon them, as if Herodotus moant to iniimale, 
that because Archilochus makes mention of Gyges in his 
verses, he mušt have lived at the šame period; būt this 
by no means f >11 >«•. 

Of Archil >chus, Quintllian remarke, that he was one 
of the Arsi wriiers of Iambics; that his verses were re- 
msrkaLle f.ir their ingenuity, their elegant style, and 
nerv sus sentiroent. Book x. chap. L—He is also ho 
oouraUy menti >ned by Hormcą who confesses that he 
imitaies him. See Hkh epistle, book lst Ovid, if the 
Ibis be his, epeaks too of the Parian poeL Cicere, in his 
Tusculan Questioną sayą that he lived in the lime of 
Romulas. His compositions were m extremely licen- 
lious, that the Laced&moniane ordered them to be rė¬ 
mo ved from their city, and Archilochus himself to be 
banlshcd. He wae aftenirards killed in some military 
ezeursi <n, by a pere m of the name of Coracus. Who- 
ever wishes to have a more particular accouni of Archi¬ 
lochus, may consult Liliui Gyraldua de Poetar. Histor. 
iki g. ix. chap. 14. 

2 Prments to Delphi .}—Amongst the subjecta of lito* 
rary c »ntroverey betwixt Boyle and Bentley, thie was 
one: B *yle defended Delphoą principally from its being 
the common ueage; Bentley rejecte Delphos ae a barba- 
rism, lt being merely the accusative case of Delphi. He 
telis a story of a popish priest, who f>r thirty years had 
read mumpeimns in his breviary, instead of sumpsimus; 
and, whon a learned man told him of his blunder, re- 
piied, I will not ch&nge my old mumpelinus, kr your 


silver. Among other marka of hia liberality, 
sis golden gobletą* which weighed no lesa 
than thirty talentą deeerve particular mention. 
Theae now atand in the treaauiy of Corinth; 
though, in atriet truth, that treasure was not 
givea by the people of Corinth, būt by Cypoe- 
lua the son of Eedon. 4 Thū Gygea waa the 
fint of the Barbariana whoae history we kipw, 
who made vodve ofiermgs to the oracle, after 
Midaa the aon of Goidiua, 5 king of Phiygia. 
Midas consecrated to this purpoae hū own royal 
throne, a most beautiful apedmen of art, from 
which he himself w m accustomed to adminia* 
ter juatice. Thū was depoeited in the šame 
place with the gobleta of Gygeą to whose offer- 
ings of gold and silver the Delphiana amigned 
the name of the donor. Gygeą as soon aa he 
Bucoeeded to the throne, carried hū arms againat 
M lietus and Smyma, and took the city Colo- 
phon. Although he reigned thirty-eight yearą 
he performed no other remarkable exploit: wo 
sh&li proceed, thereforą to speak of hū aon and 
succesoor. Ardys. 

XV. Thū prince vanquiahed the Prienianą 
and attacked Miletas. During hū reign, the 
Cimmerianą being expeUed their country by 
the Nomades of Scythia, paseed over into Asia, 
and poaaessed themselvea of all Sardią except 
the citadeL 

XVI. After reigning forty-nine yearą he waa 
ąuoceeded by hū son Sadyattes, who reigned 

new sumpsimus. From a Sfmllar mlstako in the old 
editions of the Bible in Henry the Eighih’a tintą it wua 
printed Asson and Mileto n; under Queen Ellzabcth, it 
was changed into Asson and Miletum; būt in the reign 
of James the First, h was rectlfied to Assos and Milelus. 
Swift made a poirit of alvrsys writing Delphos, upon 
which J »rtin fscetiously remarką that he should have 
submitied to reason, and received instruction from what- 
ever ąuarter it came; from Wooton, from Bentley, or 
from Beelsebub.— T. See Bentley on PhdLoria. 

3 Six golden goblete .}—In the lime of Herodotuą the 
proportlon of silver to gold was as one to thirteen: theae 
six gobiais, thereforą wero equivalent to 2,10^000 livre s. 
The calcuiations of Herodotus differ in šame respecia 
from thoeo of Diodorus Siculus .—Voyoge de Jewu Am, 
chareie. 

Alyattes and Croaus obtained their weakh from tame 
minės in Lydit eituaied between Atarna and Pergamos. 
The rieties of Gyges wero proverbial, and were men- 
tioned in the vertes of Archilochus: thoee of Craeus 
efibcuially surpaseed them. 

Dittas aodlta «t eui tuo opokaU* CmL-OsM. 

Larcker. 

4 Best by Cyptelite the em tįf Eetion.}—Xn the temple 
at Delphi were certain diffbrent apart mente or chapelą 
belonging to dlflėrent citieą princeą or opulent indi- 
viduals. The otftringe which theee reepectively made 
to the deity, were hera deposited.— Larcker, 

6 Midae the ton rf Gforrfjue.]—There were in Phrygia 
a nnmber of princas calledafter theae nameą as is suflL 
ciently proved by Bouhier.— Larcher. 
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tmctoe yeare. Affor him, bis aon Alyattea pos> 
■ e sB s d the throne. He carried on war against 
Cyaxaree® the grandson of Deioces, drove the 
Cmunerisns out of Asia, took Smyrna, which 
CoSopbon^ kad built, and invaded Clazomen*. 
In bis designs upon thia place he was disap- 
pointed; būt he performed, in the courae of hia 
idgn, many very memorable actions. 

XVII. He resumed against the Milesians, 
the war which hia father kad eommenced; and 
he eonducted it in thia manner: Aa the time 
of hanrest approacbed, he marched an army into 
their country, to the aound of the pastotai pipe, 
harp, and Autos mase uline and feminine.® On 
hia anival in their temtories, he neither burned, 
dot in any raspect injured, their edificea which 
stood in the fielda; būt he totally deatroyed 
the produce of their landa, and then returned. 
As the Milesians were aeeurely aituated near 
the aea, all attack upon their city would proba- 
bly bate pro ved inefiėctuaL Hia motive for not 
destroying their buildinga was, that they might 
be indueed again to cultivate their landa, and 
that, on every repetition of hia ineursiona, he 
might be aeeure of plunder. 

XVIII. In thia manner waa the war pro- 
tracted during a period of eleven yeare; in 
which time the Milesians received two remark- 
able defeats; one in a pitehed battle at Lime- 
neium, urithin their own temtories, another on 
the plaina of Meander. 8ix of these eleven 
yeare, Sadyattes the aon of Ardys reigned over 
the Lydiana: he commenoed the Mileaian war, 
which hia aon Alyattea afteroanls continued 
with inerease of ardour. The Milesians, in 
thia conteat, received no asaistance from any 
of their neighboura, eicept from Chioe. The 
inhabitants of Chios offered their Bupport, in 
return for the aid which they had formerly 
received from the Milesians, in a war with the 
Erythreana. 

6 Against C y azarte. ]—Thia ia perfeclly consislenl. 
Phraortes, the fether of Cyazares, reigned in Medis at 
the šame time that Ardys, grandfalher of AlyaUes, sat 
on the thruie of Širdis.— Larcher. 

7 Cobjp}ton.]—Qy ges had ta ko n Colpphon, about 
which time d mbtleaa a colony deaerted it, and aeuled 
at Smyrna. Krię<u, aa Weaaeling properly observes, ia 
continuilly uaed fjr, to aend out a colony. In chap. cl. 
tt ia aaid, that s-joio Coloph rai&na, baniahed f»r sedition, 
had aettled ai Smyrna. If he alludea to the aame emi¬ 
grantą, their aediiion waa probibly against Gyges, aller 
hia eonąuest; būt these could hardly be numeroua or 
respect&ble eniugh to deserve the name of a colony.—T. 

8 FHulee maecuUne and /eimVune.]—Aulus Geibus 

aajs, that Atyattea had in hia army female playera on 

the Aute. Larcher ia of opinion, that Herodotua alludea 
only to the differeni kinda of fluiea mentiuned in Te- 
rence, or perhape to the Lydian and Phrygian Aute s, the 
aound of one of which waa grave, of the other actts.— T. 


XIX. In the twelfth yemr of the war, the 
following event happened, in consequence of 
the corn being sėt on fire by the enemy’s army. 
A audden wind directed the progresą of the 
daines against the temple of the Aaseaian 
Minerva,® and entirely consumed it. It waa 
not at first conaidered aa a matter of any im- 
portance; būt after the return of the army to 
Sardis, Alyattea waa acized with a aevere and 
lingering disease. From the impulse of hia 
own mind, or from the penuasion of hia frienila, 
he sent to make inquiriea of the oraele con- 
ceming hia recovery. On the orrival of hia 
meaaengere, they were informed, that till the 
temple of the Assosian Minerva, which they 
had consumed by fire, should be restored, no 
answer would be given them. 

XX. Of thia circumatance I myself wm 
informed at Delphi, būt the Milesians add 
more. They inform us that Periander the aon 
of Oypeelua, when he heard the anawer given 
to Alyattea, despatehed an emiaaary to Thrasy- 
bulua king of Miletus, with whom he waa inti- 
mately connected, desiring hitn to pay auitoble 
attention to the preaent emergence. Thia ia 
the Mileaian narrative. 

XXL Alyattea, on the return of hia measen- 
gere, despatehed an herald to Miletus, whoao 
commis8ion was, to make a truce with Thrasy- 
bulua for auch time aa might be roąuired to 
repair the temple. Thraaybulua, in conseąucnco 
of the intimation he had received, waa aware 
of the intentiona of Alyattea, and eonducted 
himaelf in thia manner: All the corn which waa 
fouiid, or could be proeured at Miletus, waa, by 
hia diroetion, collected in the moat public placo 
of the city; he then ordered the Milesians, at 
an appointed period, to commence a acene of 
feosting and oonvivial mirth. 6 7 8 * 10 


9 Asetetan Minerva .]—Assesoa vu a emali town 
dependent on Miletus. Minerva here had a temple, and 
hence took the name of the Asaealan Minerva. Thia 
deity waa then called the Minerva of Auee>s, aa wo 
aay, at the present day, the Virgin of Lorolto.— Larcher, 

The Virgin, in the Romiah church, certainly rosenv 
bles, in all respects, a heathan tutelary divinity; and 
aff ;rds one of those inatances of similarity between ono 
vrorahipand the other, s > well illuatrated in Middloton’a 
celebrated Letter from K ome.— T. 

10 Convivurt mirth.'] —Many stratagems of a siroilar 
nature with thia of Thraaybulna may he f >und in the 
Stralagemata of P dyenua; a book not ao wull known 
aa it merks. A aimilar artifice ia recorded of one of Uis 
Roman ge norais, I t >rget which, who, th iugh reduced 
to the eztremest vr&nL, ordered all the bread they had 
remaining, aAer a long aiege, to be thrown over Uio 
walla among the enemy. The besfogera, fatigued and 
ejthauated, imagined that their opponenta were prepared 
to hoid out much l >nger, and hastUy retired. Seo also 
Casar, in hia accounlof the civil war, book Ui. 48, where 
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XXII. Thrasybulus intended the Sardian 
ambaasador ahould inform hia master of the 
acene of festivity, and of the abundance of 
provisiona he had beheld. He wa s not dis- 
appointed: the herald witneaaed the above 
įnentioned spectacle, delivered his mesaage, 
and returned to Sardis. This, m I have been 
informed, waa the eole occasion of the peace 
which ensued. 

Alyattes had imagined, that the Mileaiana 
suflered excee<lingly from the scarcity of cora, 
and vvcre reduced to extreme diatress. The 
retum of hia measenger convinced him he had 
been mistaken. A strict allianoe waa imme- 
diately formed betwixt the two nationa: inatead 
of one, Alyuttea erected two temples to Minerva, 
and was soon aftervvards reatored to health.— 
The above ia a faithful account of the war 
betwixt Alyattes and the Mileaiana. 

XXIII. Periander, the son of Cypesius, who 
communieated to Thraaybulas the reply of the 
oracle, waa king of Corinth. A moat wonderful 
incident ia s aid by the Corinthians to have hap- 
pcned in his dme, and the story is confirmed by 
the Lesbians. It ia asserted, that Arion the 
Mcthymnffian was carried to Tarnams on the 
back of a dolphin. *He excelled all hia cotem- 
poraries in h'a exquisite performance on the 
harp; and we have reaaon to auppoae he was 
the firet who invented, named, and taught at 
Corinth, the Dithyrambic meaaure.® 

XXIV. Afler reaiding for a considerable time 
at the court of Periander, he was deairoua of 
viaidng Italy and 8icily. Acąuiring there con- 
siderable wealth, he wished to retum with it 
to Corinth: with tliia view, he embarked at 
Tarentum in a Corinthian vessel, preferring 
the inariners of that nation. Aa soon aa they 
atood out to aea, the aailors determined to 
deatroy Arion, for the sake of hia riches. He 
diacemed their intentiona, and offered them 
his money to preserve his life. The men were 

he telis u b, that hia ultliera made breod ofa rooi called 
c ha ra, adding, ex hoc eflfeclns paneš, quum in colloquii8 
pjmjK'iani lame n nostria objectareut, vulgo in eus jacie- 
bani, ui spem eorum minuerent. 

1 He «rf«Wed.]—Ari-m, it seema, waa a clthanadua, 
which diffisrcd from the ciiharistos in this: the f >rmer 
accoinpauiod hia i nemunėm with hia voice; the latter 
did n 'L 

2 Dithyrambic measnre .')—'This waa a kind of verse 
or hymn in h.mcur of Bacchus, or in praiae of drinking: 
it was ii rude and perplesed compositbn, replete wilh 
fijurative and obscure ezpressions.— Bellanger. 

Clemens of Alcxandria afflrms, that the inventor of 
the Dithyrambic waa Laasus or Lasus of Hermione. It 
shoubl seem, howevor, from Pindar and his scholi&st, 
that this species of poetry is sj very ancient that ita 
original inventor cannoi be ascertained.— Larcher. 


obdurate, and inaisted that he ahonld either kiK 
himaelf, that they might būry him on ahore,* 
or leap instandy into the aea. Reduced to thia 
extremity, he entreated, that if they would not 
aparė his life, they would at le&st suffer him to 
decorate himaelf in hia moat voluable clothca, 
and to give them a apedmen of hia art in aing- 
ing; promiaing, that aa aoon aa he had finished, 
he would deatroy himaelf They were anxiooa 
to hear a man, reputed the greatest performer 
in the world; and, in compliance with his re- 
ąuest, redred from him, to the centre of their 
veaael. He accordingly dreaaed himaelf snmp- 
tuously, and, standing on the aide of the ahip, 
with hia harp in hia hand, he sang to them a 
speciea of song, termed Orthian. 4 Ąa aoon aa 
he had finished, he threw himaelf dreaaed aa he 
was, into the aea. The marinera pursued their 
courae to Corinth; bnt he, it ia offirmed,* was 
taken up by a dolphin and carried to Tenaras. 
Aa aoon aa he got on ahore, he went, without 
chonging hia dreas, to Corinth, and on hia 
arrival told what had befidlen him. Periander 
disbelieved hia story; and, keeping him in cloee 
cuatody, endeavoured to find out the crew. Aa 
aoon aa he had met with them, he inquired if 
they could give him any intelligence of Arion. 
They replied, that his excuraion to Italy had 
been succesaful, and that they had lefl him well 
at Tarentum. Arion thcn appeared, dreaaed ae 
they had aeen him leap into the aea. Overcome 
wivh terror at the circumatance, they confeaaed 
th*^r crime. This event ia related both by the 
Corinthiana and the Lesbians, and there rė¬ 
mams at Tenorus a small figų re in braso, of a 
man aeated on a dolphin’s back, the votive 
offering of Arion himaelf 

3 Būry him on sAore.]—This passage, whlch por- 
plezed the learned Reiake, seems to me suffieleMly 
eloar, The aailors indirectly proraised Anon that they 
would būry him, if he would be the iaatrument of hia 
own dealh.— JVeaaeling. 

A Orthian ."]—The Orthian hymn waa an air perfiumed 
either on a Aute or cithara, in an elevated key and 
quick time. Ii was, therefore, peculiarly adapiod to 
animate combataniš. See Aulus Oellius. By thia 
species of s.»ng, Timuheus u inftamed the ardour of 
Ale žande r, that he inslanlly leaped up and called f>r hia 
anns. See Eustathius. Sce also Dryden's Ode on St. 
Crecilla’s day.—Maxtmus Tyrius says, that to excito 
military ard mr the Orthian song woa peculiarly atlapu 
ed, as that called Panaenion was for sočiai and convivial 
occaslons. Sce also Home r, book xi. 

Thaoce Hm black tmy throufh the Oreeka throog 

Wilb horror aouods Uw loud Ortbbug mn§.—T. 

B It ie ąffirmed.] —Voliaire abuses Herodoius for tell- 
ing this story, as considering H true; būt sūrely vrithout 
reasm, as he by no means vouches f >r ha truth. 

Gibbon, hovrever, calls the story-telling tone of Hare- 
dotua half skeptical and half superaliUoua —T. 
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XXV. When he had pat «n end to the 
Mikšiui war, and after a reign of fifty-seven 
yeara, Alyattes died. He was the second of 
hia fkmily who made an offėring at Delphi, 
which he did in coneequence of his recovery 
fromillneeB. He preeented a laigė sitver'goblet, 
with a sauoer of iron,® coriouely inlaid; it is 
of mrpriring vrorkmanship, and ae vrorthy of 
obeemtion as any of the things preserved at 
Delphi. The name of the maker waa Glaucus, 
an inhabitant of Chios, and the inventor of thia 
art of inlaying iron. 

XXVL On the death of his father, Grasus 
aocceeded to the throne; he began to reign at 
the age of thirty-five, and he immediately 
commenced hoetilitiea with the Epbesians. 
Whilst he beaieged Epheeus? with an army, 
the inhabitants made a solemn dedication of 
their city to Minerva, connecting by some liga- 
tarė* their walls to the temple of the goddeas. 
This temple is at a distance of about seven 
stadia firom the old town. Boon afterwards he 
attaeked eveiy statė, both of the Ionians and 
the .JColians: the motives which he asaigned 
were various, important in some instances, būt, 
when such could not be found, frivolous pro¬ 
testo snfficed. 

XXVII. Not satisfied with compelling the 
Asiatic Greeks to render him tribute, he deter- 
mined on building a fleet, to attack thoee who 
lived in the islando. From this pulpose, al- 
though he had made great preparations, he was 
deterred by the memorable roply of Bias® of 
Pliene, who waa at that time in Sardis; or, as 
othere say, of Pittacus t0 of Mitylene. Of this 

6 Saurcr nfironj —This basi n is mentioned inPausa- 
nias, buk x.: vrhere also Glaucus is špoke n of as the 
orisinal inventor of the art. A further account of Glau¬ 
cus may he f mnd In Junius de Pictura Valeram- T. 

7 Whūsi he beneged Ephemm.'S —Tho prince of Ephe- 
sos, at this time, wm Pindar the nephew of Crasus; the 
story is told ai length by JElian, bx>k iii. chap. %,—T. 

8 By šame ligature.J—Tbe object of the ancients, by 
thus c msecrating their towns, was to detain the deities 
by a kind nf fjrce, and prevent their departure. It was 
believed, that when a city was on the point of beiag 
taken, the deities abandoned it ,—Larrher. 

9 Bia *.’]—Diogencs Laertius, Flutarch, and Valerius 
Mažiams, severally gi ve an acount of Bias. He was 
one of the seven wise man of Greece. Some fishermen 
f und a golden tripid, upm which was inscribed, “ T» 
Uis wisest: n it was ęiven tn Bias, who sent it to Delphi. 
When his vanąuished counirymen fled belo re the ene- 
my, e och took with him the most valuable part of his 
pnperty. Bias took nothing: on bcing asked why, “ I 
always carry," he replied, 44 my mist valuable things 
with me,” meanin? his learning and abilities.— T. 

10 Pi/fa~ue .]—Pitiacus of Mitylene was another of the 

seven wise men. His life is vvritien by D'ncenes Lier- 
lius. In a war betwixt the Athenians and the people of 
Mitylene, he challenged the enemy’s general to single 


peroon the king wu inquiring vrhether there 
mm any intelligenoe from Greece: u The island- 
era, sir,” he replied, « are about to form a body 
of ten thouaand hmm, with the intention of 
attacking you at Sardis.” The king, supposing 
him serioua, said, that nothing would be more 
agreeable to him, than to aee the islanders 
invading the continent of Lydia with cavolry. 
The other thus interrupted him : m Your wiah 
to see the inhabitants of the islande pursue 
such measuros, is certainly reasonable; būt do 
you not imagine, that the circumstance of your 
building a fleet to attack the islanders, mušt 
give them equal satisfaction 1 They San wish 
for no better opportunity of revenging the cause 
of thase Greeks on the continent, reduced by 
you to servitude, than by meeting the Lydians 
on the ocean.” The wisdom of the remaik 
was acceptable to Crcesus: he not only declin- 
ed all thoughts of constructing a fleet, būt en- 
tered m to an amicable alliance with the Ionians 
of the islande. 

XXVIII. He afterwards progressively sub- 
dued almost all the nations which are situate 
on this side the river Halys. The Cilicians 
and the Ly ciane alone were not brought under 
bis yoke; būt he totAlly vanquiahed the Lydi- 
aus, Phrygians, Mysians, Mariandynians, 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Chalybians, Faphlagonians, Thracians, Thy- 
nians, Bithynians, Carians, Ionians, Dorians, 
JEoIiana and Pamphylians. 

XXIX. After Crcesus had obtained all these 
victories, and eztended the power of the Ly¬ 
dians, Sardis became the resort of the great and 
the affluent, as well as of such as were celcbrated 
in Greece for their talente and their wiadom. 
Among these wae Solon :** at the reąuest of 
the Athenians, he had formed a code of laws for 
their ūse. He had then engaged in a course of 

combat, and with a net which he uecrctly brought, he 
ent&nsled and eaaily conquered his adversary. From 
this circumstance, the contest of the rcliarii and mir- 
millones are s&id flrst to have ari šen. His most memo- 
rablo saying waa,—“ Endeavour to prevent calamity: if 
it happen, bear it with equanimity.”~ T. 

11 Mariandymane.^—TheBe people were the inventon 
of the shrill pipe used ai funerals, which was sometimes 
alsi calied glngris, (yiyype;.) Hence 

av\os, more Mariandyno vociferat. P lluz says this 
pipe was conlrived by a Phcenician.—By a Phoenician 
these authors seera to mean, one who špoke the east- 
ern language, and not the Greek. J&schylus has Iha 
expression, Maptavdvvev 0oa.—T. 

12 Sjlon.2 —To give a particular account of Solon 
w.mld ezceed ur limite. He was oae of the seven wiss 
men of Greece, born at Salamis; and,according to Aulus 
Gellius, flourished at Athens, when Tarquinius Priscus 
reignod at Rome. Ho was a wise, būt severe legislator, 
rescuing his countrymen from superstiti m, ignorance, 
and vice. His life is given at length by Plutarch.— T. 
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travels, which wu to be of ten yea n* eontinu- 
ance; his avovred pulpose vras of a philosophi- 
cal nature; būt his real object vras to avoid the 
necessity of abrogating the laws he had enacted. 
The Athenians vrere of themselves unable to 
do this, having bound themselves, by the most 
solemn oaths, to preserve inviolate, for ten years, 
the institations of 8olon. 

XXX. During his absence, Bolon had visited 
Amasis in jfJgypt, and came now to Crasus, 1 
at Sardis. He was received on his arrivalwith 
the kindest hospitality, and entertained in the 
palace of Croesus. In a few days, the king 
directed his servante to attend Solon to the dif- 
ferent repositories of his vrealth, and to show him 
their splendid and valuable contents. When he 
had observed them all, Crcesns thus addressed 
him:—« My Athenian guest, the voice of fame 
speaks londly of your wisdom. I have heard 
much of your travels; that you have been led, 
by a truly philosophic spirit, to visit a consider- 
able portion of the globė. I am hence induced 
to inąuire of you, what man, of all you have 
beheld, has seemed to you most truly happy V 
The expectation of being himself esteemed 
the happiest of mankind, prompted his inqui- 
iy. Solon pro ved ? by his reply, his attach- 
ment to truth, and abhorrence of flattery. «I 
think,’* said he, "O king, that Tellus the 
Athenian best deserved the appellation of hap¬ 
py.” Croesus vras astonished: “On vrhat,” 
he asked, «were the claims of Tellus to this 
distinction founded?” “Because,” answered 
Solon, « under the protection of a most excel- 
lent form of govemment, Tellus had many 
virtuous and amiable children; he save their 
offspring, and they all survived him: at the 
close of a prosperous life, we celebrated his 
fiineral, with tevery circumstance of honour. 
In a contost vrith some of their neighbours, at 
Eleusis, he flew to the assistanoe of his coun- 

1 Came now to Craeue.} —It Ss doubied by some tu- 
thors, whether the Imervfevr which is bare described 
ever took place. The sagacfous reply of Solon to Crasus 
has been introduced tn a variety of composltions ancient 
and modera. See Jvvenal, sat. x. verse 273. See Au- 
sonias also, and Ovid. The dylng speech of Julian, as 
given by Mr. Glbbon, from Libanius, (vol. iv. p. 200, oc- 
tavo cditionj contains many sentimems similar to tbese 
of 8v>lon. u I have learned,” aays Julian, “ from reli- 
gion, that an early death has often been the reward of 
piety.” Upon vrhich, after eommendlng the story of 
* Cleobis and Bito, in Berodotus, our Engliah historian 
adds, * Yet the Jupiter (in the 16th book of the Iliad) 
vrho laments irlth tears of blood the death of Sarpedon 
his son, had a veTy imperfect notion of happiness or 
glory beyond the grave.” P&uaanius relates, that this 
history is represenicd ln a marble monument at Ar- 
gos.—2*. 


trymen: he contributed to the defeat of the 
enemy, and met death in the field of glory. 
The Athenians publicly buried him in the plaoe 
vrhere he fell; and his fanerai pomp vras mag- 
nificently attended.” 

XXXI. Solon vras continumg to make ie> 
spectful mention of Tellus, when Croesus anx- 
iously interruptod him, and desired to know, 
vrhom, neit to Tellus, he esteemed most happy, 
net doubting būt the answer vrould now be 
favourable to himself. “Cleobis and Bito,* 9 
replied Solon: “they vrere Argives by birth, 
fortunate in their circumstances, and so re- 
markable for their bodily provvesa, that they 
had both of them been crovmed as conąuerora 
in their public games. It is further related of 
them, that on a certain festiva! of Juno, their 
motber vras to have been carried to the temple 
in a chariot drawn by oxen. The beasts vrere 
not ready* for the purpose; būt the young njen 
instantly took the yokes upon themselves, and 
drevr their mother in the carriage to the temple, 
through a space of forty-five furlongs. Having 
performed this in the presence of innumerable 
spectators, they terminated their lives in a man- 
nėr vrhich vras aingularly fortunate. In this 
event, the deity made it appear, that death is a 
greater blessing to mankind than life. The 
surrounding m altitude proclaimed their praise: 
the men commended their proweas; the vromen 
envied their mother; who vras delighted with 
the deed itaelf, and the glory vrhich attended 
it. Standing before the idiline, she implored 
the divinity, in vrhose honour her sons’ exer- 
tions had been made, to grant them the great- 
est bleasings man could reoeive. After her 
prayera, and when the sucoeeding sacrifice and 
festiral vrere ended, the young men retired to 
ręst vrithin the temple; būt they rose no more. 
The Argives have preserred at Delphi the 
figures of Cleobis and Bito, as of men deserv- 
ing superior distinction.” This, according to 
8olon’s estimate, vras happiness in the second 
degree. 

XXXJCL Croesus was štilidissatisfied: “Man 
of Athens,” he resumed, «think you so meanly 
of my prosperity, as to place me evten be- 
neath men of private and obseure condition 1” 
“ Crasus,” he replied, « you inąuire of me my 
sentimente of human nature; of me, vrho con- 


2 The beaete *oere not ready.}— Servius, in bis coro- 
memaries on Virgil, aays, thal the want of oxen, on this 
occaslon, was on account of a pestilential maUdy, which 
had destroyed all the cattle belonglng to Argos Senine 
ad Virgil. Otorg. Iib. Ui. 622. 
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■dar dm Avine betupi m viewmg oš imu wilh 
mvidira and malignant upecU 1 In the apace 
of a protiacted lito, how many thinga occur, 
wššdi we aee with ratoctanee and aupport wkh 
anguiah. I v wiU suppoee the tena of hnman 
Ue to eztend to aevanty yeara; 4 tfaia period, 
if w® eicept the iniercalary montbi, wili 
asMNint to tweaty-five thousand two hundred 
deja: to make our computathm legular and 
ezact, auppoae we add thk month to eech 
akemate year, we ahall then have thirty-five 
additjonal montha, or one thoueand two hun¬ 
dred and fifty daya. The vrhole aeventy yeaia 
vili thorefore conaiet of twenty-eiz thoueand 
tiro htandred and fifty daya; yet ©f thia num- 
ber wiU every day be pcoductive of tome new 
inddent. Thua, Crcreus,* doee our natūra 
appear a oontmued seriea of calamity. 1 aee 
you m the sovereign of many nations, and 
poaMOMd of eztraordinary affluenoe and pourer. 
Bot I ahall not be able to give a satufoetory 
anewer to the ąueation you propoae, till I know 
that your aeene of life ahall have cloeed with 
tnuuĮukUity. The man of affluenoe ie not, 
in toct, more happy than the poaaeaaor of a bare 
euffidtency; unleas, in addition to hia wealth, 
Mm ex»d of lifb be fortunate.* We oflen diaoem 
uamrj in the midat of aplendid plenty, whilet 
leal happineaa ia ibund in humbler atationa. 
The rich man, who knowa not happineaa, aur- 
paaaea bot in two thinga the humbler būt more 
fortūnai© character, wifih which we eompare 
him. Yet there are a variety of incidentą m 
which the latter ezceb the former. The rich 

S With invidious and malignant aopecto .]—'Thia h 
one of the pasaagea inwhicb the malignity of Herodo- 
tua, according to Pluiarch, ia mosi conapicuoua. Thua, 
aaya Pluiarch, atiributing to SUon what be himaelf 
thinka of the goda, he adds malice to blaspheiny.— T. 

4 Tfu term qf human lift to estend to aeventy yeara, 
fcc.}—Thla paasage ia confeaeedly one of the moat diffi- 
cult in He rodoma. Larcher haa a long and lngenioua 
uote upon the aubject, which we have omitted; aa well 
from ita ertreme lengih, aa from ha not being entirely 
coneistent wilh our plan. It ia not unvrorthy obeerva* 
don, thai Stobnua, wbo haa given thia diacourae of S lon, 
omita altogether the pessage ln queation; and, indeed, 
Larcher himaelf ia of opinion that the original text of 
Herodmtua haa been hera altered. See Psalm xc. 10: 
“ The daya of onr age are threeacore yeara and ten, and 
tbuugh raeo he ao alrong that they come to fouracore 
yeara, yet ia thefr atrength then būt labour and sorrow, 
ao a.ion paaaeth h away, and we are gone.”— T. 

5 Tkva Crasu*.} —See Spenaer, canto ii. 14: 

For wbo wiU bate the bortai of dlstras, 

Mesi net bere Mok to live, fcr life is wretcheda«s. 

6 HU endcflife befjrtzmate.y-TYds aentance uf Solon 
Ia paraphraaed by Sjphoclea, in hia OBdipua Tyrannna. 
It waa, indeed, a very iavourite eentiinent wHh the 
Greeka in general. 8ee the Andromache of Euripidaa, 
v. 99} wnh many oiher placea in hia tragediea. — Larcher. 
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man ©tu gndįr hia paariona ; and haa Bttfe to 
appreh©nd from teridentai injuviea. The poor 
man’a eondaftioo etempta him entirely from 
thaae aouroea of afflictaon. He noreour poo- 
aeaaea atrength and health; a atrenger to 
miafortuna, ha ia Ueaaad ia hia children and 
amiable in himaelf If at the end of auch a 
lito, hia death ha fbrtunate, thia, O king, ia tha 
truly happy man; tha object of your etmoną 
inquiry. Call no man happy till you know tho 
natūra of hia death; he ia at beat būt fortunate. 
AU theae reąuiaatea for happineaa it ia in nei 
man'o power to obtain; for no one region can 
aupply them; it aflovda, perhape, tho enjoyment 
of aoooe, būt H ia remarkable for the abeence of 
othera. That which yielda the more numerou* 
aouroea of gratification Ia so tor the beat: auch 
alao ia the imperfeodon of man, ezcdlent in 
aome reapecta, woak and defective in othera. 
He who poaaeaaea the moat advantagea, and 
aftemaida leavee the world whh compoaure, he 
afone, O Craaua, ia entitled to our admiration. 
It ia the part of wiadom to look to the event of 
thinga; for the Dehy often overurheima with 
miaevy thoae who have formerly been placed 
at the aummit of felicity.” 

XXXIIL To. theae urorda of Stdon, Croaua 
refueed both hia esteem and praiae, and be 
aHerwarda diamiased the philoaopher with in- 
difiėrence.7 The aentiment which prompts ua 
not to be eląte with temporary blias, būt to 
look beyond the preaent moment, appeared to 
Croaaua neither wiae nor just 

XXXIV. Solon waa no aooner departed, 
than, aa if to puniah Crocaus for hia arrogance, 
in eateeming himaelf the happieat of mankind, 
a wonderfiil event befoll him, which aeemed a 
viaitation from heaven. He saw in hia aleep a 
viaion, menacing the calamity urhich afterwarda 
deprived him of hia aon. Cnesua had two 
aona: the one, maiked by natūrai defoct, being 
dumb; the other, whoee name waa Atys, waa 
diatingubbed by hia auperior accomplishmenta. 
The intimation of the viaion which Cnesua 
saw waa, that thia Atys should die by the point 

7 Diomioaed tho philooipfur wūh md/forenre .}—,At 
thia period tha eeletmoted Esipmi ola < ai the c< urtof 
Craeaua, and much reapectad. He waa afllicted with tha 
dlagraee of Solon; and, converaing with him aa a friond, 
— u You sea, Solon,” said ha, “that we mušt eithar not 
come nigh kinga, or we raust entertain them with thinga 
agreeablato iham.” "That ia not the poim,” repUad 
Solon; “ you ahould eithar aay nothing to them, or lell 
them what is uaeful.”—“I mušt confeaa,” aaya Bayla, 
alter relating the ab>ve, “that thia cautkm n£jBs»p 
arguea a man wall acquaintad with the courl and greot 
man; lutSolon’a anawer ia the true lesa >n of divinea, 
who dina the conecieoces of princea.”—71 
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of an iron spear. Rouaed and terrified by this 
dream, he revolved the matter aerioualy m his 
mind. His firat atep w m to settle his mm in 
marriage: he then took from him the command 
of the Lydian troops, whom he before con- 
ducted in their vvarlike ezpeditiona: the spean 
and darte, with every other kind of hoetile 
vre&pon, he removed in a heap to the female 
apartmenta, that hia aon might not suffer 
injury from the faU of them. 

XXXV. Whilat the nuptiale of thia son 
employed hia attention, an unfortunate homi¬ 
nide arrived at Sardis, a Phiygian by nation, 
and of the royal Januly. He preaented himaelf 
at the palace of Crasua, from whom he required 
and received ezpiation 1 with the uaual ceremo- 
niea. The Lydian mode of ezpiation nearly 
leaembles that in ūse among the Greeks. When 
CroBaua had performed what cuatom ezacted, 
he inąuired who and whence he waa. « From 
what pert,” aaid he, « of Phiygia do you come t 
why are you a auppiiant tome? what man or 
woman have you alain V 9 “ O king,” replied 
the stranger, «I am the aon of Gordiua, who 
was the aon of Midaa. My name ia Adraa- 


1 Ezpiation.y —It waa the office of the priesls to 
Szpiale fjr crimee eommitted either from accident or 
design, and they were thcrefore called Kathartai, Puri- 
flora: būt it should appear from the above, and other 
aimilar incidente, that kings anclently ezerciaed the 
functions of the priesthood — T. 

The scholiast of Homcr informs tu, (oee verse 48, laat 
book of the Iliad,) that it waa custoraary amongst the an- 
cienta, for whoever had eommitted an Involuntary mur- 
der to leave hie country, and fly to the houee of tome 
powerful individual. There, covering himaelf he sale 
down, and entreated to be purifled. No peram hiaa given 
a more full, and at the šame time more correct, occount 
of the ceremoniea of ezpiation, than Apolloniua Khodius. 

Their virta oum Imt trooblad mind dstiWd j 
On downy nata riie pUoed oacta prieceij gimt. 

They round bar heerth «te motionlas ead mote; 

WIU» phlattompplkatamch munen uit. 

Her faMed hud> bar blosbing face coocml; 

Deep !■ the groand be fiz'd the morderoai eteel > 

Ifor dera they once, io eqnl nrrow dnmsd, 

Uft their dejuted eyelkb troa the granai. 

Ciroe behdd their guilt i ebe ww they fled 
Tnm nagtum buging oVr the murienrb hted. 

The hoiy rita, epproved of Jovė, ebe parai 
Jote, tlm eppaeed, hia liūty vcogmnc* eteys. 

Tbaae rite from guilty ataiea tba calprita daer, 

Who lowly npplunt at her eell appėar. 

To ezpiale their criom ia order doe, 

Firat to her ahrioe a voching ptg aha d ra » , 

Whoea aipplea bota ita birth dbteadad atood \ 

Ita nacfc abe atrock, and batbed their haada h blood. 

Kęst wiih libatiou meet, ead prayer abe plied 
love, wbo aeąaita the aopplleat boukida. 

Withoat her door a tralo of Naiada ataad, 

AdmiaMeriag arhato’ler her Htea demaad. 

Wilhia, tbe Suneš tint roond the heerth arae, 

Waate, ee abe pnjs, tbe kaeeded aeertflee: 

That tbua tbe Forte’ veagefri wrath migi* oeeee, 

And, Jovė appeaeed, dmmte then botb ia peaoe, 

Whe(her they eaaw to eapiate tbe gvilt 
OfMenVaretnBgen'Uood, by traeeberyepOt 

Mto&JfroOenimMMdšm, j 


tai; 1 unwillingly I have killod my brother, tat 
which I am boniahed by my father, and ren- 
dered entirely destitute.” u You come,” replied 
Crasue, «of a fiunily whom I esteem my 
frienda. My proteetion skali, in return, be 
eztended to you. You skali reside in my 
palace, and be provided witb eveiy neceesary. 
You will do well not to suffer your misfortune 
to distress you too much.” Grasus then 
received him into his family. 

XXXVI. There appeared about this time, 
near Olympus in Mysta, a wild boar* of an 
eztraordinaiy size, which, issuing from the 
mountain, did great injury to the Mysiana. 
They had frequently attacked it; būt their 
attempts to destroy it, so far from proving suo- 
cessful, had been attended with loss to them- 
selves. In the eztremity, therefora, of their 
distress, they sent to Crcesus a message of the 
following import: «There has appeared among 
us, O king l a wild boar of a most eztraordinaiy 
size, injuring us much; būt to destroy which all 
our most strenuous endeavours have proved 
ineffectuaL We entreat you, therefore, to send 
to us your son, at the head of a chosen band, 
with a nutnber of doge, to relieve us from this 
formidable animal.” Crcesus, remembering his 
dream, answered them thus: “ Of my son you 
mušt forbear to make mention; him I cannot 
| send; he is lately married, and his time and 
attention sufficiently employed. Būt a chosen 
band of Lydians, hunters, and dogs, skali 
attend you; and I skali charge them to take 
Į every possible means of relieving you, as soon 
as possible, from the attaeks of the boar.” 

| 2 Adrcutus.]—' There is a passage in Phoiius relativa 

to Ihis Adrasius, which tw.» learned man, Palmeriua 
and Larcher, have underatood and applied very difler- 
ently. The passage is ihis: Phoiius, in his B ibi i Aheca, 
giving an acc unl of ihe historical wnrk of P.olemsBUS 
son of Hephestion, says thus: u He also relates that the 
I name of the peram who, in the firat book of Her id įtus, 
is s&id to have been killed by Adrasius son of G irdius, 
was Agathon, and that it aras in consequence of some 
dispute about a quail.” 

The ab ve, and, as it should seem with greater pro- 
bability, P.ilmeriua, applies to the brother of Adrasius; 
Larcher understands it of tha s m of Crasus. 

With respect to the quail, some of our readera may 
probably thank us Lr infirming them, that the anciems 
had their quail as the moderną have Iheircoek-fighis.—?*. 

Hia eocka do wia tbe baltis štili of aslas 

Whm it bąli to mught, and hb qoailaavar 

Baat mine inboopad at jdda.— ShaJuptan. 

8 A teild boar .]—It should seem, from the accnunts of 
ancient authors, that the ravageg of the wild boar vrere 
considered as more fsrmidable than th sc of the other 
savage animal®. The cnnquest of the Erymanthian 
b «r was one of the fated lab ura of Hercules; and the 
story of the Caledoni&n boar is one of the most beautiful 
inOvid.— T. 
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•XXXVII. This ansvrer of Cram ntufied 
the Myriais* r 1 būt tlle young man hearing of 
dw matter, and that hia fhther had reftued the 
saficitations of the Myriam for him to accom- 
pany them, hastened to the pmoence of the 
king, and apofca to him as follows: “It was 
fbrmerty, rir, esteemed, in our notion, both 
ezcellent and honourable to seek renown in 
war, or in the hunting of wild beasts: būt you 
now deprive me of both theee opportunities of 
aignaluing mysel£ without having reason to 
a oenae me either of oowardioe or sloth. When- 
ever I am now seen in public, how mean and 
contemptible ahali I appear! How will my 
fellovr dfttzens or my new wife esteem me 1 
what can be her opinion of the man whora she 
has marriedl Sufler me, then, rir, either to 
proceed on this eipedition, or condescend to 
con vince me that the motives of y our refusal 
are reasonable and suificient.” 

XXXVIII. “ My son,” replied Grosus, “I 
do not in anj respect think unfavourably of 
y our courage, or y our conduct. My behaviour 
towards you is infiuenced by a vision, which 
has lately wamed me that your life will be 
ehort, and that you mušt perish finom the wound 
of an iron-spear. This has first of all induoed 
me to accelerate your nuptials, and also to 
refuse your preaenee in the proposed erpedition, 
vrishing, by my caution, to preserve you at 
least as long as I shall live. I esteem you as 
my only son ; for your brother, on aocount of 
his infirmity, is in a manner lošt to me.” 

XXXIX. « Having had such a virion,” re- 
turned Atys to his fiither, «I can earily forgive 
your anxiety conceming me; būt as you appa- 
rently misconceive the matter, sufler me to 
ezpiain what seems to have escaped you. The 
vision, as you affirm, intimatęd that my death 
should be occasioned by the point of a spear; 
būt what arms or spear has a wild boar, that 
you shonld dreadt If, indeed, it had been toid 
you that I was to perish. by a tusk, or some- 
thing of a similar natūra, your conduct woold 
have been stricdy proper; būt, as a spear’s 
point is the object of your alarm, and We are 
not going to contend with men, I hope for your 
permiasion to join this party.” 

XL. « Son,** answered Crcesus,« your reason- 
ing conceming my dream has induced me to 
alter my opinion, and I accede to your wishee.” 


4 Satią/Ud the Afyrfons.}—Valia, Henry, Stephens, 
and Gromvius, In iheir versiiril of this panage, had, 
quom non enent contentL WesseliDg has taksu away 
the oogąlive parUci*. 


XLI. The king then sent for Adrastus tha 
Phrygian; whom, on his appearing, he thus 
addr e esed: “ I do not mean to remind you of 
your former calamitiea; būt you mušt have in 
memory that I reKeved you 8 in your distress, 
took you into my (amily, and supplied all your 
necesrities. I have now, therefore, to solicit 
that return of kindnees which my conduct 
claim*. In this proposed hunting ezcursion, 
you mušt be the guardian of my son: preserve 
him on the way finom any secret treachery which 
may threaten your comraon security. It is con- 
sistent that you ahould go where bravery may 
be distinguished, and reputation gained: valour 
has been the distinction of your family, and 
with personai vigour has descended to yoursell” 

XLIL “ At your request, O king !** replied 
Adrastus, “ I shall comply with what I should 
otherwiae have refused. It becomes not a man 
likę mysel£ opprassed by so great a calamity, 
to appear among my morė fbrtunate equals: 

I have never wished, and I have frequently 
avoided it My gratitude, in the present in- 
stanoe, impels me to obey your commands. I 
will therefore gngage to accompany and guard 
your son, and promise, as (ar as my care can 
avail, to rastom him to you safe.” 

Xl*IU. Immediately a band of youths were se- 
lected, the dogs of chase prepared, and the train 
departed. Arrived in the vicinity of Olympus, 
they sought the beast; and having found his 
haunt, they surrounded it in a body, and attack- 
ed him with thetr spears. It so happened, that 
the stranger Adrastus, who had been purified for 
murder, directed m blow at the boar, missed his 
aim, and killed the son of Craesus. Thus he was 
destroyed by the point of a spear, and the vision 
proved to be prophetic. A meosenger imme¬ 
diately hastened to Bardis, informing Craesus of 
the event whieh occasioned the death of his soh. 

XLIV. Craesus, much as he was afflicted 
with his domestic loss, bore it the less patiently, 
because it was inflictod by him whom he had 
himself purified and protected. He broke 
into violent complaints at his misfbrtune, and 
invoked Jupiter, the deity of erpiation, in 
attestation of the injury he had received. He 
invoked him also as the guardian of hospitality 
and firiendship ;• of hospitality, because, in re- 

5 I reUeved you.}—lt translated literallj, lt should 
have been, “I purified you,” Stc. 

6 Guardian qf hoepitaUty and friencUhip.'] —Jupiter 
was adored under diffisrent tltles, accsrding to the 
place and circumstance of his different worahipper&r— 
Larcher. 

The sky was the dsparunsiit of Jupiter: bence he «ag 
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ceiving n itcanger, be had veceived the murtterer 
of his aon; of friendship, becaoae the man 
whose aid he might have ezpectod, bad proved 
his bitterest enemy. 

XLV. Whibt hia thooghta wwre thus ooeur 
pied, the Lydians appeazed with the body of 
hia aon ;* behind followed the hominide. He 
advanced towards Crccsus, and, with eatended 
banda, implored that he might aufler death 
upon the body of him whom he bad alain. 
He recited hia former calamitma, to which was 
now to be added, that he waa the deatroyer of 
the man who had ezpiated him; he waa conae- 
ąuently no longer fit to iive. Orumus iiatened 
to him with attention; and, althongh oppveeaed 
by hia own patentai grie£ he could not refuee 
hia compaaaion to Adraatua; to whom he apakę 
aa followa: «My friend, I am auffidently le- 
Tenged by your voluntary condemnation of 
yourselL* You are not guilty of thia evont,* 
for you did it without design. The offimded 
deity, who warned me of the enl, haa aeeom- 
pliahed it." Croeaua, therefore, buried hia aon 
with the proper oeremoniea; būt the unfortu- 
nate deacendant of Midaa, who had killed hia 
brother and his friend, retired at the dead of 
night to the plaoe where Atys waa buried, and, 
confeming himaelf to be the moet miaerable of 
mankind, slew himaelf on the tomb. 

XLVI. The two yean which sncceeded the 
death of hia aon, were paaaed by Craaeua in 
eztreme affliction. Hia giief was at length 
auapended by the increaaing gieatneaa of the 
Persian empire, aa well aa by that of Cynu aon 
of Cambyaea, who had deprived Aatyagea aoą 
of Cyaiarea of hia dominiona. To reatrain the 
power of Penia, before it ahould become too 

deemed Ihe gnd of tempeats. The f >11.3wlng titles were 
given him: Pluvlus, Phiviosus, Fulguratir, Fulęurum, 
Eflfecior, Descensor, Tonans. Other ephhets wera given 
him, relalive to the wanls of inen, for which he waa 
tbought to provide. See Bos, Aniiquities of Groece. 
The atara obserralim ie conlned to the Greeke.—The 
epitheis of the Roman Jupiter w»r® minusi with >ui 
number; and there wa* hardly, as Spense observes, 
a town, or even hamlet, in llaly, that had not a Jupiter 
df ita 

1 Body qf /tie Thls ulėm n procession of the 

Lydians, bearta; to the presence of the fitiher the dead 
body »f his nn, folhwed m mrafully by the pers >n wh > 
had killed him, w>uld, it le presumed, aflbrd no mean 
subjcct f >r an historical paimi n*.—7*. 

2 Condemnation of youreelf. ]—Di dorus Slculus relates, 
that h aras the flrst intenilon of Crasus to have burned 
Adrastus alive; būt his v iluntary offisr to submil to 
death deprecated his anger.— T. 

8 Yju are not guilty of thie event.'] —See Homer, 
Olod 8d, where Priam thus addresess Helen: 

lfo erine ofthlaa oor pramrt mflbriap dimw» s 

ĮtottSoa, bt HeeioSi iliepriet wiil, fte »—■ l» 


gieat and too ertenaive, waa the object of tfs 
aoticitude. Listoning uftheae auggeatione, tie 
determined to oonaolt the different omcles 4 of 
Oreeoe, and fdao that of Libya; and for ttižo 
purpoae sent meaeengen to Delphi, the Pho- 
cian Abas, and to Dodona: he aent aleo to 

4 Oracle s.]—On the subject of oracles, lt may not be 
improper, ooce for all, to iaform the Ęnglfsh rtadei', 
that the Apollo of Delphi was» to ūse Mr. Btylea 
words, Cbffc judge withoui appeal; the grealest of the 
heathen goda not praserving, in relatlon to oracles, hia 
advantage or superiortiy. The oracles of Trophonkio, 
Dodona, and Ammon had not so much cradh as that of 
Delphi, nor did ihey equal ir either in esteem or dora- 
tkm. The oracle at Abas was an oracle of Apollo; būt, 
from the Uttie mentlon that is made of itby ancient wrf- 
ters,itdoes not appear to have been held inthe eztraneet 
Veneration. At Dodona, as we describe ii from Moot- 
faucon, there were sounding kelties; from whence came 
the proverb of the Dodonean brass; which, according to 
Menander, if a man touched būt once, would oonUnua 
ringing the whole day. .Others speak of the doves of 
Dodona, whfeh špoke and delivered the Oracles; of two 
doves, according to Stalius, one Aew to Libya, to pro- 
nounce the oracles of Jupiter; the other stayed at Dodo¬ 
na: of whlch the more rational explanation is, that tvro 
females establlshed religious ceremonies at the šame 
tisus, ai Dodona, and in Libya; for, In the ancient lan- 
guage of the people of Spiras, the šame vrord signiAee n 
dove and an old woman. Ai the šame place aleo tras 
an oak, or, m tome say, a beech tree, hallowed by the 
prejudices of the people frdm the eemotest amiquky. 

The oracle of Trophonius’ cave, (irom ils aingularitft 
deserves mlnuter mentlon. Ge, says Pausanius, wbo 
dssired to coiisuk it, was obliged to undergo various 
propcratory ceremonies, which cominued for so vorai 
days: he was to puriiy himself by various methode, to 
offer sacriflces to many diffėrent deities; he aras then 
Gonducted by night to a neighbjuring river, where he 
was anointed and washed; he aAenvards drank of the 
water of f trgetfiilnees, that his f >nner caras might be 
buried; and of the water of ramembrance, that he might 
f>rget nothingof what he was to see. The cave was 
surrounded by a wall; it resembled an oran, was four 
cubits wide, and eight deep: it was descended by n 
ladder; and he wh > went down, carried with him cakes 
made of h mey; when he wms got d iwn, he wos mado 
acquainted with fuiurily. For more partioulare con- 
oerning this oracle, consuli MonUaucon, Voyege do 
Jeune Anacharsfs, 4n which the differeni descriptions 
of anliąuily, concernlng this and other oracles, aro 
collected and methodised. See also Van Dale. Of tho 
abive, a classical and corract description may also be 
f und in GI ver's Athenaid. 

Amphiarans was one of the seven vrarriors vrho f >ught 
againet Thebee; he perf>rmed, on that occasion, tho 
functions of a priešų and was supposed, on that account, 
to ommunicate oracles afier his death. They vrho 
c msutled him were to absl&in fr >m wine f >r three days, 
and fsi>m all nourishment f >r twenty-f >ur hours. They 
then sacriflced a ram bef -re his statue, upon the skin of 
which, s(M«ad in the vestibiile, they retired themselvee 
to sleep. The deity was supp sėd to appear to them in 
a visi n, and answer their questions. 

The temple >f Branchidm was aftenvards, according 
lo'Pltny, narned the temple «>f Didymean Apollo. It wa* 
burned by Xerxes, būt afterwurds built wlth such eiira- 
ordioary magaificence, that, according to Vitruviue, it 
was one of the f ur ediiftes which randered the narnės of 
their arctuiecls i mm >rtal. S me account may be frnnd 
of this temple in Chisbull's Aaiatic |miqui>irs.--7*. 
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Asaęhmnm, Trophonius, tad d» Mdenan 
Branchidc. The above-mentioned are tbe era* 
cles whkh Crasus consulted in Greece: he 
sent ako to the Libyan Ammon. Hia motive 
in theae consultationa aras to form an idea of 
the tnith of the oracles respectively, meaning 
aftervrank to obtain from them a decisrre opi- 
nion čonoeming the pr op rie ty of an expeditūm 
agnio* the Peisians. 

XLVTL He took (bis method of proving the 
truth of their diflėrent Communications. He 
eompoted with his Lydian meaaengere, that 
each should consult the diffisrent oracles on the 
hundredth day of their deparuire from Šerdis, 
and reapectively mk what Crasus the son of 
įlyattes was doing: they were to write down, 
and conununicate to Crasus, the roply of each 
particular oracle.* Of the oracular answera in 
generol are have no account remaming; būt the 
Lydians had no aooner entered the temple of 
Delphi, and proposed their questions, than the 
Pythnrn® answered thus, in heroic verse: 

I count the sand, I moasura out the aea; 

The flilenl and the dumb are heard by me: 

E*en nawtbe odoan to my eenee thatriae, 

A tortais® toiling with a lamb auppllea, 

Where braaa belota and brase aboTe it lies. 

XLVIIL They wrote down the communi- 
cation of the Pythian, and retumed to Sardis. 
Of the answers which his other measengers 
broraght with them on their rdtum, Grasus 
found none which were satisfactory. Būt a 
fervour of gratitude and piety was ezcited in 
him, as soon m he aras informed of the roply 
of the Pythian; and he ezdaimed, without 
roserve, that there aras no true oracle būt at 
Delphi, for this alone had ezplained his employ- 
ment at the stipuktod time. lt seems, that on 
the da.y appointed for his servanto to consult 
the diffisrent oracles, determining to do what it 

5 Reply (f each particular oracle. J—Lucian makes 
Juplter cnmplain of the greai trauble the delties undergo 
on account of mankind. * As t >r Apoll t,” says he,“ he 
has undertaken a uronLlesome offlce: he is obliged to be 
at Delphi this minute, at Colophon the neat, hera at 
Del,*, there at Branchidv, just as his minisiers choose 
to rarftnre him: nat to mention the tricks whlch are 
playjsd t * raake iriai of his sagacity, when people boil 
togeiher the fleeh of a lamb and a tortoise; m that if he 
had n it had a very acute nose, C rasos would have gone 
away, and atused him.”— T. 

€ Pyt/pan .]—'The Pythian Apoll», if we may credit the 
Grėdu themselves, wm not always on the best terma 
whh the Muses .—Lovoth on the-poetry f f tfu Hebrono. 

Yan D.ila, in his book de Oraeulis, observes, that at 
Delnhi the priesteas had priešu, pr ipheis, and poete, to 
take d *wn and expltin and mend her gibberish; atlieti 
perved t > justify Ap >11 > from the impuiation of making 
bed vertes; f r, if they wera deftctive, the fiuilt was 
laid upoa the ainanuensin—Jbrffri. 


vonldbe oąuallydiificulttodis co m r Tarpiam, 
he had cnt in pieoes a tortoise and a lamb, and 
boiled them togathsr in a coverod veasel of 
brase. 

XLIX. W© have beforo rolated what wm 
tbe enswer of the Delphie oracle to Craaua: 
what roply the Lydiane roceived from Amphi- 
araus, after tbe usual rohgious ceromonies, I 
am not able to affirm; of this it ik only sanertad, 
that ito ansvrer was satisfactory to Craeus. 

L. Cnesus, after theae things, determined to 
conciliate the diviaity of Delphi, by e groet and 
magni ficent secrifice.. He oflered up three thou- 
sand chosen vktima;7 he eoUected a groat niun- 
ber of eouches decorated with gofld and silver,* 
many gobleto of gold, and vesto of purple; sB 
these he consumed togeiher upon one imnmaee 
pilė, thinking by these means to ronder the 
deity more auspkaous to his hopes; he per* 
suaded his subjeeto also to offer op, in Mhe 
manner, the proper objeeto of sacrifioe they 
rospectively poaseased. As, at the oonchaaioa 
of the above oeramony, a considerable ąuanlity 
of gold had run togeiher, he formed of it n 
number of tiko. The larger of theae were suc 
palme long, the amaller three, būt none of them 
was lesa tban a paku in thickneas, and they 
wero one hundied and seventeen m number: 
four wero of tbe palest gold, vraghing each mm 
talent and a half; the ręst were of mforior 
I quality, būt of the weight of tiro talento. He 
į constructed ako a km of pure gold,* vrhich 
i weighed ten talentą. It was originally plaeed 
i at tbe Delphian temple, on the above gold tikę; 
bot whm this edifiee wu burned, it fell from 
ito place, and now stands m the Corinthian 
troasury: it lošt, hovrever, by the fire, three 
talento and a half of ito former weighb 

LL Craeus, moreover, sent to Delphi two 


7 Throo thouomnd chooon rietimo .]—This astonishiog 
protosion waa perfoctly conslstanc wlth the genius of a 
supersiltlous people. Theodorat raproachee the Gfeeks 
wkh their aacrffices of hendrcds and of thouaands.— 
Larehor. 

8 Couchoo dočoratod with gold and oilver.y -Prodigai 
as the munMlcence of Grasus appears to have been on 
this occasion, the funeral pilė of the emperor Severus, 
as described by Herodlan, wss neither less splendid nor 
lesi costly. He tolis us, that there was not a province, 
cky, or grandee throughoat the wide Circuit of the Ro¬ 
man empira, vrhich did not contribute to decorate this 
superb edifice. When the whole was completed, after 
many days of preparalory ceramonles, the nezt suc- 
ceesor to the empira, with a torch, sėt fira to the pilė, 
and In a lktle tirą# every tfting was consumed.—T. 

9 Lion ofpuro gold .}—’These tilee, this lion, and the 
•taute of the breadmaker of Grasus, wera, all of them, 
ai a subeequent period, seised by the Phocfatns, to defrsy 
the ezpenaea of the toly war.— Larehor. 

c 2 
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laigė cistems, one of gold; and one of silver: 
that of gold wau plnced on the right hand in 
the vestibule of the temple; the silver one on 
the Įeit These also were removed when the 
temple was consumed by fire; the golden gob- 
let weighed eight talentą and a half and tvrelve 
mine, and was aiterwards placed in the Clazo- 
menion treasury: that of silver is capable of 
holding six hundred amphorn; it is plaeed at 
the entmnce of the temple, and nsed by the 
inhabkants of Delphi in their Theophanian 
festival: they assert it to have been the work 
of Theodorus of damos; 1 2 3 to which opinion, as 
it is evidently the production of no mean artist, 

I am inclined to accede. The Gorinthian tren- 
sory also possesses four silver casks, which 
weie sent by Grasus, in addition to the above, 
to Delphi. His munificenoe did not yet cease: 
he presented also two hutus, one of gold, 
another of silver. An inscription on that of 
gold, asserts it to have been the gift of the La- 
* cedsmonians; būt it is not true, for this also 
was the gift of Grasus. To gmtify the Lace- 
dasmonians, a certain Delphian wrote this in¬ 
scription: although I am able, I do not think 
proper to diadose his name. 9 The boy through 
vrhose hand the water flows was given by the 
Lacedsmonians; the basins undoubtedly were 
noL —Many other smaller prasents accompanied 
these; among which were some silver dishes, 
and the figure of a woman in gold, three cubits 
high, who, according to the Delphians, was the 
person who made the bread for the fiunily of 
Grasus. 9 Thįs prince, besides all that we have 
enumerated, consecrated at Delphi his wife’s 
necklaces and giidles. 

1 Tlteodorua of Sumos.]—He waa the first statuary on 
record. The follovring menilon ia mede of him by Pilny: 
—Theodorus, who constructed the labyrinth at Samoa, 
mede a caat of hlmaelf in brase, which, independent of ils 
being a perfect likenesa, was an eztraordinary e (Fort of 
genius. He had in his right hand a file; wilh thiee fin- 
gers of his Įeit he held a carriage drawn by four horses; 
the carriage, the horses, and the driver, were so minute, 
that the whole was covered by the wings of a Ūy—T. 

2 Jdo not think proper to diecloee hie name.}—U Pto- 
iemseus may be credited in PhoUns, his name was 
JEthus.— T. 

3 Made the bread for the Januly (f Crest/*.]—Grasus, 
says Plutarch, honoured the woruan who made his bread, 
with a statue .*f gold, from an honest emotlon of grali* 
inde. Alyattes, the fither of C nusus, married a second 
wife, by whom he had other children. This woman 
vvished to ramove Crasus out cf the way, and gavę the 
Įeinate baker a d se of poison, charging her to put it 

Into the bread which she made for Crasus. The wo- 

m*n inf rmed Crasus of this, and gavę the poisoned 

bread to the queen’a children. By these means Crasus 

succeeded his diiher; and acknr.wledged the fidelity of 

the w< man, by thus mmhing the god himself an e vidence 

of his gratiiude.— T. 


LII. To Amphianus, having hcard of hfi 
valour and misfortunes, he sent a shield of sofid 
gold, with a strong spear made entirely of gold, 
both shaft and head. These were all, within 
my memory, preserved at Thebes, in the temple 
of the Ismenian Apollo. 

LITI. The Lydians, who vvere intrusted with 
the care of these presents, were directed to 
inquire whether Grasus might sospicioualy 
undeitake an expedition against the Perdarui, 
and whether he should procure any coniederate 
assistance. On their arrival at the deatined 
placea, they deposited their presents, and made 
their inquiries of the oracles precisely in the fol- 
lowing terma:—“ Grasus, sovereign of Lydis, 
and of various nations, esteems these the onljr 
germine oracles; in return for the sagacitjr 
which hns marked your declarations, he sends 
these proofs of his liberality; he finally desirea 
to know whether he may proceed against the 
Peniam, and whether he shall require the as¬ 
sistance of any ai lies.” The answen of the 
oracles tended to the šame purpose; both of 
them assuring Grasus, that if he prosecuted a 
war with Penia, he should overthrow a mighty 
empire ; 4 * * * * and both recommending him to form 
an alliance with those whom he should find to 
be the most povverful statės of Greece. 

LIV. The report of these Communications 
trans^orted Croesus with excess of joy: elated 
with the idea of becoming the conąueror of 
Gyrus, he sent again to Delphi, inquired the 
number of inhabitants there, and presented each 
with two golden statėm. In acknowledgment 
for this repeated liberality, the Delphians as- 
signed to Crasus and the Lydians the privilege 
of fint Consulting the Oracle, in preference to 
other nations; a distinguished seat in their tem¬ 
ple; together with the immutable right, to such 
of them as pleased to accept it, of being enrolled 
among the dtizens of Delphi. 

LV. After the above-mentioned marka of 
his munificence to the Delphians, Grasus con- 
sulted their Oracle a third time. His expo- 
rience of its veracity inereased the ardour of his 
eurioaity: he waa now onxious to be informed, 
whether his power would ever sufTer dimintt- 

4 Overthrote a mighty empire.'] —It appears that the 
very vrorda of the oraele mušt have been here origi- 
nally: they are preserved by Suidas and othert, and 
are these: 

Kęmreg ’AAvv itefimg fuymkęv •ęxV f >eraA«raii 
which Cicero rendera— 

Crmoa, Haljrn p tm ti w» , megmm paiae i opm* vhm. 

jcLMl 

By croeaing Baly a, Crasus will dsstroy a mighty 
poįrer.—T. 
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don. Tise fcDowing wm the unver of the 
Pythian: 

Vhen o’er tba Medes a mule eltai! eit <m high, 

O^r pebbly Hermų* 4 then, eoft Lydian, fly; 

Fly wtih all baste; f>r galely ec >rn thy fanu, 

N<>r seruple to deserve a coward’e name. 

LVL When the abore verses were commu- 
nicated to C rasus, he w m more delighted than 
ever; confident that a mule woul(l never be 
sovereign of the Medes, and that conseąuently 
he could ha ve nothing to fear for himself or his 
posterity. His firat object was to discover which 
were the most powerful of the Gročiau statės, 
and to obtain their alliance. The LacecUemo- 
nians of Done, and the Athenians of Ionian 
origin, aeemed to claim his distinguished pre- 
ference. These nations, always eminent, were 
fbrmeriy known by the appellation of Pelasgians 
and Hellenians. 5 6 The forroer had never changed 
their place of residence; the latter oflen. Under 
the reign of Deucalion, the Hellenians possessed 
the region of Phthiotis; būt under Dorus the son 
of Heflenus, they inhabited the countiy called 
Istreotis, which borders upon Oasa and Olym¬ 
pus. They. were driven from hence by the 
Cadmcans, and fixed themselves in Mocednum, 
near mount Pindus; migrating fjrom hence to 
Dryopis, and afterwords to the Peloponnese, 
they were known by the name of Dorians. 

LVIL What language the Pelasgians used 
I cannot poeitively affirm: some probable con- 
clusion may perhaps be formed by attending to 
the dialect of the reamant of the Pelasgians, 
who now inhabit Crestona 8 beyond the Tyrrhe- 
nians, būt who formerly dwelt in the country 
now called Thessaliotis, and were neighboura 
to those hom we at )>resent name Dorians. 
Considering these with the above, who founded 
the cities of Plačia and Scylace on the Helles- 
pont, būt once lived near the Athenians, toge- 
ther with the people of cther Pelasgian towns, 
who have since changed their narnės, we are 
upon the whole justified in our opinion, that 
they formerly špoke a barbaruos language. The 


4 &erpebbly Hermų *, —It has been usually traną* 
laled Jlį/ to Hermųe ; būt vap' 'E Of*v csrtsinly msaus 
trane FJermun; sod wheo said to a Lydian,impllei tbat 
be should desert his country.— T. 

5 Pelaegiane and Hellenūm*. ]—On thla paasage Mr. 
Bryant remarka, that ths whole is ezceedingly con- 
fused, and that by it o ne would imagine Herodmus 
exciuded the Athenians from being Pelaagic. See 
Bryant’s Mythol. vol. Iii. 397.-7'. 

6 Creetona*] —b appears that Count Caylus has con* 

fiunded Crestona of Thrace with Crotona of Magna 
Graecia; būt as he has sdducad no argument in proof 

of his opinion, 1 do not cousider it of any importancs.— 
Lardter. 
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Athenians, therefors, who wera also of Palas* 
gian origin, mušt necessarily, when they came 
umongst the Hellenians, have lesrned their 
language. It is observable, that the inhabitants 
of Crestona and Plačia speak in the auna 
tongue, būt are neither of them undentood by 
the people about them. These circumsUncee 
induce us to believe, thfit their language has 
experienced no change. 

L VIII. I am also of opinion, that the Hella- 
nian tongue is not at all altered. When firat 
they separ&ted themselves from the Pelasgians, 
they were neither numerous nor powerfuL 
They have since progreaaively increased; hav- 
ing incorporated many nations, Barbarians and 
otbers, with their own. The Pelasgians havo 
alwaya avoided this mode of increaaing their 
importance; which may be one reason, proba* 
bly, why they never have emerged finom their 
original and barbarous condition. 

LIX. Of these nations, Craesus had received 
Information that Athens sufiered much from 
the oppression of Pisistratus the son of Hippo- 
crates, who at this time possessed there the 
supveme anthority. The fiither of this man, 
when he was formerly a private spectator of 
the Olympic games, beheld a wonderful pro- 
digy: Having sacrificed a victim, the brazen 
vesaels whick were filled with the fiesh and 
with water, boiled up and overflowed vrithout 
the intervention of fire. Chilon the Locedm- 
monian, who was an Occidental uritness of the 
fact, advised Hippocrates, first of all, not to 
manry a woman likely to produce him children; 
secondly, if he was skrandy married, to repudi- 
ate his wifo; būt if he had then a ton, hy all 
means to erpose him. He who received this 
counsel was by no means disposed to follow it, 
and had afteroards this son Pisistratus. A 
tumult happened betwixt those who dwelt on 
the sea-coast and those who inhabited the 
plains: of the former, Megacles the son of 
Alcnuoon was leadcr; Lycurgus, son of Aris- 
tolaides, was at the head of the latter. Pisis¬ 
tratus took this opportunity of accomplishing 
the views of his ambition. Under pretence of 
defending those of the mountains he assembled 
some factious adherenta, and put in practice 
the following stratagem: he not only wounded 
himself būt his mules, 7 which he drova into 


7 Wotmded himeeff, būt kis mulee ]—Ulysses, Zopy- 
rus, and others, availed themselves of similar artiflces 
f*r the advantage of their country; būt Pisistratus prac- 
tised his, to depress and enslave his fclluvr citisens. 
This occasioned Solon to say to him, h Sm of Hippop 
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the foram, iftcting to Imto made his eacape 
from the enemy, who had attacked him in a 
eountry excureion. He daimed, thereiora, the 
pretection of the people, in retura for the ser- 
vices which he had performed in his command 
againat the Megarians,* by hia captme of Niasa, 
and by other memorable esploita. The Athe- 
nians were deluded bf hi® aitifiee, and aaaigned 
tome of their choeen atima aa hia guud,* 
anned with duba inatead of apean. Theae 
aeconded the purpoae of Piaiatimtua, and aeized 
the dtadeL He thua obtained the aupreme 
power; būt he neither changed the mmgistretea 
nor altored the lawa; he sufiered every thžng 
to be conducted in ita ordinary course; and hia 
govemraent waa aiike honouiable to himaelf 9 
and uscful to the dty. The factions of Mega- 
dm and Lycurgua afterwmids United, and 
expelled«him from Athena. 

LX. By theae meana Piaiatratua beoame 
for the first time maater of Athena, and ob¬ 
tained an authority which waa far from being 
secure. 

The parties, however, which effected hia re- 
movai, preaently diaagreed. Megaclea, being 
hardpresaed by hia opponent, sent proposab to 
Piaiatratua, offering him the aupreme power, on 
condition of hia nfhrrying hia daughter. Pnria- 
tratua acceded to the terma; and a method 
waa concerted to accompliah hia return, which 
to me aeema exeeedingly preposterous. The 
Oręcians, from the remoteat times, were dia- 
tinguiahed above the Barbarams by their acute¬ 
neša; and the Atheniana, upon whom this trick 

eraies, you iii apply the stratagem of Homer’s Uljssea : 
be wc>unded hia body bo delude the public enemies; 
you wound yours to beguile your eountry me n.”— 
Larcher. 

1 Command mgmmi the Megarians.}—The partieti* 
lara of thia aflkir are reiaied by Plutarch, in hia life of 
8olon.—T. 

2 Am his guard.} —The people being aaaembled to 
deliberate on the ambuacade whieh Piaiatratua pre- 
tended wae concerted againat him, aaaigned him fifly 
guards fjr the aeeurity of hia peraon. Ariaton propoaed 
the decree; bot when it waa once paaaed, tha people 
acqukaced in hia taking just aa many guards aa he 
thought proper. S don, ln a letter to Epemenidea, 
preaerved i n Diogenea Laertiua, būt which aeema to be 
•puri >ua, aaya that Piaiatratua required fane hundred 
guarda; which, nulurithstanding Solon’a remonstranees, 
frsrc grantad him. Pblymnu* aaya they aaaigned him 
three hundred.— Larcher. 

ZHjnourdble to himeeįf.— Piaiatratua, aaya Plutarch, 
waa noi only obaervant of the lawa of S don himaelf, būt 
obliged hia adherenta to be ai too. Whilat in the enj >y- 
menl of the aupreme authority, he waa aummoned 
bef >re the Areopagus, to anawer f <r the crime of murder. 
He appeared with mjdesty to plead hia cauae. Hia 
accuaer did ant think proper to appear. The aame fret 
i* related by AristoUe^-Aorolar. 


vm pkyed, were of tH the Greeka the moat 
eminent for their aagacity. There waa a P®*- 
niean woman, whoae name waa Phya; 4 ahe 
wanted būt three digita of being four ctibita 
high, and was, moreover, uncommonly beauti- 
fuL 8he waa dreased in a auit of armour, 
placed in a chariot, and decorated with the 
greateat imaginable aplendour. 8he w m con¬ 
ducted towards the dty; heralds werc sent 
before, who, aa aoon la they arrived within the 
walla of Athena, were inatracted to eiclaim 
aloud, "Atheniana, receive Piaiatratua again, 
and with good will; he ia the favourite of 
Minerva, and the goddesa heraelf coroes «to 
eonduet him to her dtadeL” The ramour aoon 
apread amongat the multitude, that Minerva 
woa bringing back Piaiatratus. Thoae in the 
city, being told that thia woman wm their god- 
deaa, proatrated themaelvea before her, and 
admitted Piaiatratua. 5 

LXI. By theae meana the aon of Hippocra- 
tea recoved hia authority, and fulfilled the terma 
of his agreement with Megaclea, by marrymg his 
daughter.* Būt aa he had already sona grown 
up, and aa the Alcmmonides were atigmatized 
by aome imputed contamination, 7 to avoid hav- 
ing children by this maniage, he refuaed &U 
-natūrai communication with hia wife. Thia 
inddent, which the woman for a certain time 
concealed, ahe afterwaids revealed to her mo- 
ther, in conseąuence, perh&ps, of her inquiriea. 
The father waa aoon informed of it, who, 
ezaaperated by the affrofit, forgot hia aneient 
resentments, and entered into a league with 
thoae whom he had formerly oppoaed. Pids- 
tratus, aeeing the donger which menaced him, 
haatily lefl the eountry, and, retiring to 
Eretria,* there deliberated with hia aons con- 


4 Phya.]—There la here greal appearance of fictlon. 
Phya means air, or personai oourage. 

E ttf rt, /uyttoS n, r* «**•*$. 

H.M P. 

6 Admitted Pieietratue.']— The ambltious In all agea 
have made religion an instrument of their designe; 
and the people, naiurally stipersUUous and weak, have 
always been the dupes.— Larcher. 

6 By marrymg kis daughter.}— Her name iras Cm* 
syra, as appeara. frora the acholiasi to the Nubea *of 
Arlstophanes.— Palmeriue. 

7 Imputed eonttsmmation.}— Megaclea, who aras ar* 
chon in the Ūme of the conspiracy of Cylon, put the 
conspirators to death at the foot of the altais where 
they had taken refuge. All thoae who had any concern 
in the perpetratlon of murder were conslderod as de- 
tesuble .—Larcher. 

8 Retiring to Eretria.]—! There were turo pl&cea of 
thia name; one in Theasaly, the other la Euboea: Pisb> 

I tralus retired to the Uuar. 
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ceming their future conduct The tfentunents 
of Hippias, vrMeh were for attemptmfe the 
recovery of their dignity, prevailed. They met 
with no difficuhy in procuiįng asaistance firom 
the neighbonring States, amongat whom a pre- 
judim m their fi&vourgenerally prevailed. Many 
cities aemated them largely with money; būt 
the Thebans were particularly liberal. Not to 
protract the nanation, every praparathm wae 
made to facilitate their rėtura. A band of Ar¬ 
gi v« mereenariea came firom the Peloponneee; 
and an inhaMtaat of Nazoe, named Lygdarais, 
gavę new alacrity to their proeeedingB, by hia 
unsolicitcd aariatance both with money and with 
troopa. 

LX1L Afler an abaence of eleven yeara, 
they advanced to Atties fironi Erefcria, and 
aeized on Marathon, in the vjrinity of which 
they encsmped. They were aodm visited by 
throngs of fiicdoua citizenfl® from Atheną and 
by all thoee who preferred tyranny to freedom. 
Their number was thua aoon and eonndeiably 
increaaed. Whilst- Pisistratus w&a providing 
himeadf with money, and even when be waa 
atationed at Marathon, the Athenians of the 
cdty appeared to be under no alarm: būt when 
they heanl that be had left hia post, and waa 
advandng towarda them, they began to aaaem- 
ble their fbrcea, and to think of obetructing his 
sėtom. PiaiBtratus continued to approach with 
Ina men in one coDected body; he halted at 
the temple of the Pallenian Minerva, oppo- 
mte to which he fiied hia camp. Whilat he 
remained in this aitnation, Amphylitus, a priest 
of Acamania, approached Mm, and, as if by 
divine inapiration, 10 thua oddresaed Mm in 
heroic verae: 

The cast h mada; the net aecurea the way; 

And nighl’B pale gleama will bring the Scaly prey. 


9 FbeHous dtizeruj —The whole account given by 
Herodotus of the conduct of Piaiatratua and hia party, 
bears no emali reaemblance to many circumatances of 
the CatlUnarfem conapir&tora, m deacribed by Cicero 
and othera. Two or three inatabcea are neverthel'ess 
recorded, of the moderalion of Piaiatratua, which well 
deserve our praiae. Hia daųghteraaaiatedat aome rell> 
gious festival: a young man, who violently loved her, 
embraced her publicly, and afteraarda endeavoured to 
carry her oflT. Hia frienda excked him to vengeance. 
“If,” aaya he inreply, “we bate thoae who loveua, what 
ahall we do to thoae who hale ua V *—Some young men, 
in a drunken firolic, inaulted hia wife. The nešt day 
they came in teara to aolicit forgivenesa. u You mušt 
ha va been miataken,” said Piaiatratua; “my wifedidnot 
go abroad yesterday.”—7”. * 

10 Divine tnapčreztfan.]—Upon thia paasage Mr. Bry- 
asfe haa aome obaervationa, much too abotruse for our 
purpoae, būt well mrrthy the conaidemion of the co- 
rkras. See his Mythology, vol. i. p. 289 .+-T* 
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LXm. Piastratus eonsidered the dectare- 
tion as prophetic, and prepeied his troops ao- 
cordingly. The Athenians of the. dty wer* 
then engaged at their dinner; afler wMoh, they 
retiied to the amnsement of dice, or to sleep. 11 
The party of Puastratua, then making the at* 
taek, aoon eompelled them to fly. Pimstratus, 
in the course of the puibuit, put in erecution 
the following aagadoaa atratagem, to eontinue 
their confuatou, and pievent their rallying: he 
placed his sons on horaeback, and direėted 
them to overtake the fugitives; they were 
eommudoned to bid them aQ remove their 
apprehensions, and pursue their accustomed 
employments. 

LXIV. The Atheniana took Mm at his 
word, and Piaiatratua thua became a third tune 
master of Athena. 1 * He by no meens neglect- 
ed to aecuie Ms authority, by retaining many 
confederate troopa, and providing pecuni&ry 
roeources, partly from Atties itaelf, and paitly 
from the river Strymon. 18 The children of 
thoae riti sens, vrho, instead df retreating firom 
hia arms, had oppoaed Ms progresą, he took as 
hoatagea, and sent to the island of Naxos; which 


11 ToeUep.^—ln all the wannor cl imatės of the globė, 
the cuaLom of aleeping after dinner ia invariably pre- 
flerved. It appeara from modera travellers, that many 
of the prese nt inhabitants of Athena ha ve their houaea 
flaL-roofed, and decoraied with arboura, in which they 
sleep at noon. We are informed, aa well by Herodotua, 
aa by Demoathenea, Theophraatua, and Xenophon, that, 
anciently, the Athenians in genoral, aa well citizena as 
soldiers, took only two re pasta ln the day. The meaner 
aort were aatiified with one, which aome took at noon, 
othera at sunaet. 

The following paaaage from Horace cannot fa.il of be- 
lng intereating; it net only provea the intimacy which 
prevailed betwixt Maocenaa, Virgil, and Horace, būt lt 
8atiafie8 ua, that at a much later period, and in the moat 
refined etate of the Roman ompire, the mode of spendimu 
the time ailer dinner waB slmilar to that here mentioned: 

Laram lt Įtodana, dormltum ego Vlrgiltwqiw. 

Saman. lib. L 5. 

12 Third time mašter ąf AtketuJ}- Piaiatratua, tyrant 
aa he waa, loved lelters, and favoured thoae who culti- 
vated them. He h waa who firat collected Homeras 
worka, and presented the public with thą Iliad and 
Odysaey in their preaent form. —Bellanger. 

Cicero, in one of hia lettera to Atlicua, aubaeąuent to 
the battle of Phara&lia,thua expreasea himaelf: We are 
notyet certain vrhether w® ahall groan under a Phalarie, 
or enjoy ouraelvea under a Piaiatratua.—T. 

13 River St-rymm .]—Thia river ia very celebrated In 
claaaical story: there are fow of the ancient writers 
who have not made mention of it; at the preaent day il 
ia called, at that part where it empliea itaelf into the 
Agean, Golfo di Conteasa. Upon the banka of thia 
river, Virgil beautifully deacribea Orpheua to have la- 
mąpted hia Eurydice. Amongst the other ri vers memo- 
rable in antiąuity for their produetion of gold, were the 
Pactolua, Hermų s, Gangea, Tagua, Iber, Indus, and 
Arimams.— T. 
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place he htd before subdued, and given up to 
Ljgdamis. In compliance also with an oracu- 
lar injunction, he purified Delta :* all the dead 
bodies, which ląy within a oertain distance of 
the temple, were, by his orden, dug np, and 
jemoved to another part of the ial&nd. By the 
death of somę of the Atheniana in battle, and 
by the flight of others with the AlcnuBonidea, 
he remained in undistnrbed poasession of the j 
soprane anthority, 

LXV. Such wae the intolligence which 
Cruesus received eonceming the aitnation of i 
Athens. With respeet to the Ląoedemonians, I 
afier sufieHng many important defeats, they | 
had finally ranqnuhed the Tegeane. Whilst 
Sparta was under the govemment of Leon and 
Hegesiclee, the Lacedcmoniana, saccessful in 
other contests, had been inferior to the Tegeana 
alone: of all the Giecian statės, they had for- 
merly the warst lawa: bad with regaid to their 
Own intemal govemment, and to atraftgem in- 
tolerable. They obtained good laws, by meana 
of the follomng* ciromnstanoe: Lycurgus,* a 
man of diatinguiahed charaeter at Sparta, hap- 
pened to visit the Delphič oracle. As aoon aa 
he had anterad the vestibole, the Pythian ex- 
claimed aloud, 

Thou comest, Lycurgus, to this honourM shrine, 
Favour*d by Jovė, and every power dlvine, 

Ocgod or mortal 1 how skali I decide t 
Doubtlesa to heaven moat dear and juost alliad. 

It ia farther aaserted by aome, that the prieateea 
dictated to him those institutes which are now 
observed at Sparta: būt the Lacedemoniana 
themselvea affinn, that Lycurgus brought them 
from Crete while he waa goardian to his ne- 
phew Leobotaa king of Sparta. In oonaeąuenee 
of this trust, having obtained the direction of 
the legislature, he made a totai change in the 
conetitution, and took effectual care to secnre 
m atrict observance* of whatover be intro- 
duced: he nevr-modelled the military eode, ap- 

1 Purified MonUaucon, būt without telling 

n» bis authority, says, that the whole ialand of Dalos 
w m consecrated by the birth of Apollo and Diana, 
and that h waa net ailowable to būry a dead body in 
any part of H. It ahould aeem from the paseage before 
tu, that this mušt be understood with eome reatrio- 
tfon.—T. 

2 LycurgviĄ—Tor an account of the life and chane- 
terof Lycurgus, we refer the reader, once for all, to Plu- 
tarch. His institutes are admirably collected and de- 
scribed by the Abbe Barthelemy, in his Voyage duJetme 
AnachaniSyVot iv. 110.—T 7 . 

3 Strict obterva nc e.l— Tbere were soma Lfedagno» 
nlans who, deemlng uie laws of Lycurgus too Severe, 

Chose ralberto leave their countryth&n submitto them. 

Them passed over to the Sabines-in kaly; and vrhen 
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pointingihe Enomotis, the'T^iacadcs and, the 
Syssitia; he institnted also the Ephtnri 1 2 3 4 and the 
senate. 

LXVL The manners of the people became 
thus more poliahęcl and improved: they, affcer 
his death, revered Lycurgus as a divinity, and 
| crected a sacred edifice to his memoiy. 5 From 
| this period, having a good and populous ter- 

them people were incorporated with the Romane, com- 
mnnicatsd to them a portion of their Ldcedsemionian 
manners.— Larcher. 

4 Ephori, (inspector*.}— Of the Enomotl* and Tria- 
cadee we ha ve been able to find no*acoount sufficienUy 
i perspkuoue to satisfy ourselves, or inform the reader: 
that of Cragius ia perhaps the best. Larcher has a laog 
and elaborate nota upon the subject, in which he a&ys, 
that if any person be able to ramove the obseurity tai 
whieh the subject is involved, it mušt be the Abbe Bar¬ 
thelemy, to whoaa snidy and deliberalion it mušt of ne- 
cemity occur'in his intended work upon Greece. That 
work hae since appearad; būt we find in it liule mantam 
of the Enomotie, Ac. 

i The fq}lowing account of the Ephori, as collected and 
compressed from the ancient Greek writers, we gi ve 
from the Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis: 

I “ Arietotle, Plutarch, Cicero, Valertas, Malimus, and 
I Dlon Chrysostom, were of opinion, that the Ephori were 
i first insthuted by Theopompus, who reigned almost a 
hundred years after the time of Lycurgus. Berodotus, 
Pisto, and another ancient aulhor named Satyrus, as- 
cribe the institution to Lycurgus. The Ephori \vere an 
intermediate body betwixt the klngs and the senate. 
They were Called Ephori, or Inspectors, because their 
attentfon wns ertended to overy part of the machine of 
goveroment. They wero five in number; and to prevent 
any abuse of their authority, they were chosen annually 
by the people, the defenders of whose rights they were. 
They superintended the educatkm of the youlh. Evaiy 
day they appearad in public, to decide causes, to arbi- 
irate difiėrences, and to prevent the introduetion of 
any thing which mlght tend to the corrupUon of youth. 
They could bblige magistrate# to render an account of 
their administratlon; they mlght even suspend them 
from their fbnctions, and drag them to prison. The 
kings themselves wera compelled to obey the thhd sum- 
mons to appear before the Ephori and answer for any 
imputed iault. The whole erecutive povrer was veated 
in their hands: they received forelgn ambasaadors, le- 
vied troops, and gavo the general his orders, whom they 
could racall at pleasure. So many prlvileges securad 
them a veneration,which they justified from the remards 
they bestowed on merk, by their aitachment to ancient 
mažims, and by the firmness with which, on Severai 
occasions, they broke the force of conspiraciea, vrtakta 
menaced the tranquUlity of the stale.”—7*. 

B 2b Ms memory.]—The Lacedcmonians having 
bound themselves by an oath not to abrogate any of the 
laws of Lycurgus before his raturn to Sparta, the legfs- 
lator w»nt to constdt the oracle at Sparta. He was told 
by the Pythian, that Spartai would be happy, as long 
aa his laws were observed. Upėn this he resolved to 
retom no more, that he mlght thus be secure of the 
observance of thesa institutions, to whlch they were m 
aolemnly bound: he weni to C riša, and there slew him- 
self The Lacedmnonlans,kearingof this, intestfanony 
of his former virtue, as well asof that which he diseo- 
vered inhie death, erected to Um a temple, with an altar, 
at whkh they annually offorad sacrifice to his honour, 
as to a hero. The above fiMt ii mentioned both by Fao- 
sanias andPlut&rch^Aorchsr. 
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The Pythtan eesured tham of suooeee, if they 
hrooght back thebody of Oreetee «on of Agn- 
memnon. Uuable to discover his ton»b, they 

6 W«re df^eataZ.}—This Incidsnt happened dnring 
the raign of Charillus. The women of Tegea took up 
ainis, and plaeing ihemselves in ambuscade ai the foot 
of moant Phylactris, they rushed upon the L&cedsemo- 
nians, who were already engaged with ihe Togeant, 
and put ihem to flighL The mbove is irom Pausanlas.— 
LartKer .—Polyunus relates the šame fuSL 

7 Temple of the Alton JMmermJ—Thle autom of 
sospending ln eacred buildings the spoils taken from 
the enemy, commencing in the moit remote and barba* 
rotu agea, haa been continued to the preeent period. 
See Semuel, book ii. chap. & "And David took the 
ehields of gold vrhich were on the servante of Hadade- 
*er, and brooght them to Jeruealem; whieh klng David 
did dedicate unto the Lord, with the ellver and gold of 
all nailone which he subdued.” 

Theee ietie ra, taken irom the Lacedjsmonlans, were 
seea also in thie temple in the time of Paueanias—It is 
tisoal also wilh ihe modeme, to sospend ln churches 
the oolonrs taken Irom the enemy.—2*. 


8 Apima, frc.]— ’Eetrapfrodot is slngularly used heie; 
k means, I presams, "then you may ha ve to defend 
Tegea, having by vlctory become proprletor of it.”— T 

9 Discovered by įtektu.]— In honour of this Lichas, 
the Lacedsmonians siruck a medal: on one side was a 
head of -Hercules; on the reversą, a head, with a long 
beard and a singular ornamenL—. Lorcher. 

10 Larger dimennon* than at preeent. ]—Upon thfe 
subject of the degeneracy of the human race, whoever 
wiehes to aee what the greateet Ingenulty can arge, wQl 
receive no emali entertainment from the works of Lord 
Monboddo. If, in the time of Herodotue, this seemed 
matter of complaint, whal conelusiona mušt an advrv 
cate of this theory draw conceraing the stature of hlS 
brethren in the progrese of an equal number of šuo 
ceedingcentnrles!— T. 

In the perasal of hlstory, tradklons are to be lbūnd, of 
a pfetended race of glants in every country of the globė, 
and even among the savagos of Canada. Bones of an 
eztraordinary slze, found ln diflferent regioną, ha ve ob- 
tained such opinions credlt. 8ome of theee, in the time 
of Augustus, were ezhibited at Caprea, formerly the 
re šori of many savage and monstrous animals: theee, it 
was pretended, were the bones of those glants who had 
frughl against the gods. In 16U> they showed through 
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būt, wben I opened it, 1 I discovered a body 
equal in iength to the coffin: I correctly mea- 
suTed it, and placed it where I found it” 
Lichas, after hearing his relation, was induced 
to believe that this might be the body of Orestes, 
conceming which the oracle had spoken. He 
wns fiurther persuaded, when he recollected that 
the bellows of the smith might intimate the two 
winds; the anvil and the hammer might express 
one form oppotdng another; the įron, also, which 
wm beaten, might* signify iU succeeding iii, 
rightly conceiving that the useof iron operated 
to the injury of mankind. With these ideag in 
bis mind, he returned to 8parta, and reląted 
the matter to his countrymen; who imme- 
diately, under pretence of some imputed orime, 
sent him into banishment He returned to 
Tegea, told his miafortune to the smith, and 
hired of him the groirnd, which he at first 
refused positively to part with. He resided 
there for a certain space of rime, when, digging 
up the body, he collected the bones, and 
returned with them to Sparta. The Lacėde- 
monians had previoualy obtained poeaesnon of 
a great part of the Peloponnese; and, after the 
above-menrioned event, their eontests with the 
Tegeans were attended with uninterrupted 
success. 

LXIX. Crcesus was dūly informed of all 
these circumstances; he accordingly sent mes- 
eengers to Sparta, with presents, at the šame 
time directing them to form an oflėnsive alli- 
ance with the people. They dehvered their 
meesage in these terms: «Croesus, sovereign 
of Lydia, and of various nations, thus addresses 
himself to Sparta: I am directed by the oraclea 
to form a Grecian alliance; and, as I know 
you to be pre-eminent above all the statės of 
Greece, I, without collusion of any kind, desire 
to become your friend and ally. The Lace- 
dsemonians, having heard of the oncular decla- 
nition to Croesus, #ere rejoiced at his dis- 
tmction in their favour, and instantly acceded 
to his proposed terms of confederacy. It is to 


Europe, the bones of the giant Teutobachus: unluckily, 
a natūraliai pro ved them to be the bones of an elephant. 
—Jbarcher. 

1 Opened *Y.]—It may be asked how Orestes, who 
neither raigned nor resided at Tegea, could possitly be 
buried there 7—Strabo, in general terms, informs m 
that he died in Arcadia, whilst conducling an JEolian 
colony. Siephen of Byzantium is more precise: he 
says, that Orestes, being bitten by a viper, died at a 
pl&ce called Orestium Uis body was doubtless carried 
to Tegauna, which is at no great distance, as he was 
descended, by his grandmother JErope, Irom Tegeates 
the founder of Tegea.— Larcher. 


be obeerved, that Crcesus had formerly renderad 
kindness to the Lacedamonians: they had sent 
to Sardis to purchase some gold for the purpose 
of erecting the statue of Apollo, which is štili 
to be seen at mount Thomaz; Crcesus pro- 
sented them with all they vranted. 

LXX. Influenced by this considerarion, am 
well os by his decided partiality to them, they 
entered into all his views: they declared them- 
selves ready to give such assistance as he 
wanted; and farther to mark their attachment, 
they prepared, as a present for the king, a bra> 
zen vessel, capable of containing three hundned 
amphor®, and ornamented round the brim with 
the figures of various artimais. This, however, 
never reached Sardis; the occasion of which is 
thus diflerently explained. The Lacedcmo- 
nians affirm, that their vessel was interoepted 
near Somos, on its way to Sardis, by the 
S aimana, who had fitted out some ships of war 
for this particular purpose. The Samiana, on 
the contrary, assert that the Lacedsmonkne 
employed on this business did noi anive in 
time; būt, hearing that Sardis was lošt, and 
Crcesus in captivity, they disposed of their 
charge to some private individuals of Samoa, 
who presented it to the temple of June. They 
who acted this part might perhaps, on their ro¬ 
tum to Sparta, declare that the vessel had been 
violently taken finom them by the Samians. 

LXXI. Crcesus, in the mean rime, deluded 
by the words of the Oracle, prepared to lead his 
forces into Cappadoda, in full expectation of 
becoming conqueror of Cyrus and of Penia. 
Whilst he was employed in providing for his 
@xpedirion, a certain Lydian named Sardaius, 
who had always, among his countrymen, the 
reputarion,of wisdom, and became štili movė 
memorable firom this occasion, thus addiessed 
Crcesus: «You medit&te, O king! on attack 
upon meti who are clothed With the skins of 
animals ; fl tvho, inhabiting a country būt little 
culrivated, live on what they can procure, not 
on what they wish; strangora to the taste of 
wine, they drink water only ;• even figa are a 


2 Skins qf ėmimais .'}—Dresses made of ihe skins of 
animals are of the highest aiuiąuity. Not to mcntion. 
those of Adam and E ve, the Scythians and other north- 
ern nations used them as a defence aęainst the cnld. 
Even the inhabltants of vrarmer elimates wore them 
be fore they became civilized .—Bellanger. 

3 Drink icatcr on/y.]—Xenophon, as well as Herod> 
tus, informs us, that the Persi&ns drank only water: 
nevertheless, our historian, in another place, says that 
the Persians were addicted to wine. In this there is no 
eontradietion: whon these Persians were poor, a liula 
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deticacy with which they are un&cąnainted, and 
all our lururies are entireiy unknown to them. 
If you amquer them, what can you take firom 
them, who have nothing 1 būt if you shall be 
defėatod, it becomea you to think of what you 
on your pazt will be deprived. Wben they 
once have tasted our delkadee, we shall 
never again be able to get rid of them. I in- 
deed am thankful to the gode for not raspiring 
the Pereians with the wish of invading Lydia.” 
Grasos disregarded this admonition: it is ne- 
vertheless certain, that the Peraiana, before 
their oonąuest of Lydia, were strangera to every 
apedee of luxxuy. 

LXXn. The Cappadocians are by the Greeks 
called Syrians. Before the empire of Penia 
eristed, they were under the dominion of the 
Medes, ihough mm in subjection to Gyrus. 
The diflferent empires of the Lydians and the 
Medee were divided by the river Halys; 4 
wbich, rising in a mountain of Armenia, passes 
through Cilicda, Ieasing in its progrese the 
Matienjans on its right, and Phrygia on its 
Įeit: then stretching towards the north, it 
separates the Cappadocian Syrians firom Paph- 
lagonia, whkh b situated on the leffc of the 
stream. Thus the river Halys separates all the 
lower perta of- Asia, firom the sea which floiys 
oppoeite to Cypnis, aa far as tfie E orine, a spaee 
over wh^h an active man 5 could not travel in 
lesa than five daya.® 

LXXIIL Crcesus eontžnued to advance to- 
vrards Cappadocia; he was desirous of adding 
the country to bis dominions, būt he was prin- 
dpally influenced by his confidence in the 
orade, and his zeal fbr revenging on Cyrus 
the erose of Astyages. Aatyages w m son of 
Cyarares king of the Medes, and brother-in- 


satlafied them: rendered rieh by the conąuests of Cyrua 
and his succcssors, luzury, and all ils concomliant 
vices, waa introduced among them.— Larcher. 

4 Balys- 3—The stream of this river was colder than 
any in lonia, and celebrated for that ąuality by the ele- 
giac poetą.— Ckandler's Travel* m Asia Minor. 

o Active man, 4*.]—-The Greek is ro^covą) avipt, lite- 
rally, in English, a well-girt man. The erpression is 
imhated by Horacf: 

Hoc Itor Ignui divirfnmi m an 
Pmdnctis muro. - T. 

6 FTve day*.]— Scymnus of Chios, having remarked 
that the Basine is a eeven dayfc’ journey distant from 
CSicia, adduces the present passage as a proof of our 
histnrian’s ignorence. Scymnus probably estimated the 
day’s journey at 150 furlongs, whfch was sometimes 
dona; whilst Horodolus makes it 200. This makos, 
between their two accounts, a difference of 60 furlongs; 
a diflference too small to put any one out of temper with 
our historian.-^ Larther. 


law to Crcesus; he was now vnnąmahed, and 
detained in captivity by Cyms, son of Cam- 
byses. The affinity hetwirt Crcesus and Asty¬ 
ages waa of this nature:—Some tumuli having 
arisen among the 8cythian Nomades, a number 
of them retired.clandestinely into the territories 
of the Medes, where Cyarares son of Phra- 
ortes, and grandson of Deioces, was at that 
time king. He received the fugitives under 
his protection, and, afler showing them many 
m aiks of his favour, he intrusted some boys 
to their care, to leara their language, and the 
Scythian management of the bow.7 These 
Scythians employed muėh of their time in 
hunting, in which they were generally, though 
not alike successfuL Cyarares, it aeems, was 
of an initable disposition, and meeting them 
one day, when they retumed without any game, 
he treated them with much insolence and aspe- 
rity. They conceived themselves mjured, and 
determined not to acąuiesoe in the affronL 
Afler some consultation among themselves, 
they determined to kili one of the children in- 
trusted to their care, to dress him as they were 
accustomed to do their game, and to serve him 
up to Cyararea. Having done this, they re- 
solved to fly to Sardis, where Alyattes, son of 
Sadyattes, was king, They executed their 
purpose. Cyarares and his guests partook of 
the human flesh, and the Scythians immediately 
sought the protection of Alyattes. 

LXXIV. Cyarares demanded their persona; 
on refusal of which, a war commenced betwirt 
the Lydians and the Medes, which continued 
five yearfl. It was attended with various suo 
cess: and it is remarkable, that one of their 
engagements took place in the night 8 In the 


7 fkythian management qf the bate.'} —The Scythians 
had tho reputatlon of belng ezcellent archers. The 
scholiast of Theocritus informs us, that, accordiag to 
Herodotus and Callimaehus, Hercules learned the art 
of the bow firom the Scythian Teutarus. Theocritua 
himself says, that Hercules learned this art from Eury- 
tus, one of the Argonaute. The Athenlans had Scy¬ 
thians amongst their troope, as had probably the other 
Greeks.— Larcher. 

8 Took place m the night.]— Upon this passage I am 
fevoured, by an lngenlous friend, with the following 
nota. 

“I am inclined to think that one event only is spoken 
of here by Herodotus; and that by wKropaxiav nva 
he meant to ezpress a kind of night-engagement , of 
which the subseąuent eontence contains the particulars. 
Otherwise it Beems strange, that he should mention the 
mmpagi* s remarkable occurrence, and not give 
any particulars concerning it The objectlons to this 
interpretation are, the eonneeting the sentence by is 
insCead of yetp, and tho foliowing- account, that they 
> ceased to fighl afler the eelipse came on; būt nehher 
D2 
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aiith year, when neither aide could raasonably 
cl&im superiority, m the midst of an engage- 
ment the day was suddenly involved in dark- 
ne88. Thia phenomenon, and the perticular 
period at which it was to happen, bad been 
foretold to the Ionians by Thales 1 the Milesian. 
Awed by the solemnity of the event, the par¬ 
ties desisted from the engagement, and it fer- 
ther influeneed them both to listen to certain 
propositiona for peace, whieh were made by 
Syenneais of Cilicia, and Labynetue 1 of Baby- 
lon. To stiengthen the treaty, these perimos 
also recommended a matrimonial connezion. 
They adviaed that Alyattea should gi ve Aryenis 
his daughter to Astyages son of Cyarares, finom 
the just conviction that no political engagements 
are dumble unleas strengthened by the cloeept 
of all poestble bonds.* The ceremony of con- 
firming alliances is the šame in thia nation as 
in Greece, with thia addition, that both parties 
wound themaelves in the arm and mntually liek 
the blood. 4 

of these are insuperable. The interpretation of riva 
Is perfeetly fair, and not uhusual. Aslronomers have 
affirmed, lirom calcuUUon, that this eclipee mušt ha ve 
happened in the seventh year of Astyages, not in the 
relgn of Cyaxarea.” 

1 Fbretold to the lamans bįf ThaUs.]— Of Thales, the 
lifis is given by Diogenas Laertius; many particulars 
also concerning him are to be found in Piutarch, Pliny, 
Lactantius, Apuleiua, and Cicero. He was the first of 
the seven wise men, the first also vho dfetinguished 
himself by his knowledge of astrology; add to which, 
he was the first who predietod an eclipse. His most 
memorable saying was, that he was thankftil to the goda 
for ihree things—That he was born a man, and not a 
beast; that he was born a man, and not a woman; that 
he was born a Oreek, and not a Barbarian. The dark- 
ness in the Iliad, which surprises the Greeka and Tro¬ 
jane in the midst of a seven batlle, though represented 
m preternatural, and the immediate interposition of 
Jupiter himself, has not the eflbct of euspending the 
batlle. This might, perfaaps, afibrd matter of discusslon, 
did not the description of the darkness,«nd the snbse- 
ąųem prmyer of Ajax,Jrom their beauty and sublimity, 
exclude all crilicism.—T. 

2 Labynetue.]— The šame, says Prideaui, with the 
Nebuchadnezzar of Scripiure. He was called, continnes 
the šame author, by Beroana, Nabonnedus; by Megas- 
thenea, Nabonnidichna; by Josephus, Naboardelua.— T. 

3 Strengthened bythe cioeest aūpmmbUbmdeJ}— lt 
is not,perhaps, much to the crodit of modern retine meni, 
fhai political intermarriages betwlxt those of royal blood 
seem anciently to ha ve been considerod as more solemn 
In themselvea, and to ha ve operated more eflėclually to 
the security of the public peace, than at preeenL—2P. 

4 Liek the blood.']— The Scylhians, according to Hero- 
dotus, ha ve a custom nearly similar. “ If the Siamese 
wish to vow an eteriui friendahip, they mokė an incision 
in some part of the body, lill the blood appears, which 
they afterwards reciprocally drįsk. In this manner 
the ancient Scythians and Babylonians nlified alli- 
ences; and almost all the modern natkms of the fiast 
observe the šame custom.* 1 — Civti and Natūrai Mistery 
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LXXV. Astyages, therefore, was tbe giand- 
father of Cyrus, though at this time vsnątmhed 
by him, and his capdve, the particulars of which 
event I shall heteafker reUte. This eras what 
ezcited the original enmity of Croesus, and 
prompted him to inąuire of the oraele vrhether 
he ahould make wmr upon Ponia. The dėta* 
sive reply which eras given him, he in te rp r e t ed 
in a manner the most ftivourable te himself; 
and proceeded in his ooncertod ezpeditkm. 
Whm he airived at the river Halys, he peosed 
over his ibrees on bridgea,which he there found 
constructed; alihough the Graeks in genami 
assert, that this servioe wm rendered him by 
Thales the Mileriau. Whilst Grasus wm 
hesitating over what part of the river he ahould 
attempt a paasage, as there was no baigė then 
conetrtictedj Thales dividsd it mto two branehee. 
He sunk a deep tmnch,® which commendng 
above tbe camp, firom the river, waft in the 
fbrm of a semi-drcle eondueted round lill it 
again mat the ancient bedL It thus became 
easily fordoble on either aide. There are tome 
who say, that the old channel was entirely dried 
up, to vvfaich opinkm I can by no meantf aasent, 
for then their retnrn wouU have been eęually 
difficulk 

LXXVL Crtesus, having passed over aidi 
his aimy, came žnto that part of Cappadoda 
which is called Pteria, the best situatej in point 
of strength of all that distriet, and near the 
dty of Sinope^ on the Bnzine. He here fixed 
his stationy-and, after vrasting the 8yrian landa, 
besieged and took the Pterians’ principai city. 
He destroyed also the ueighbouring towns, 
and almost ezterminated the Syrians, finom 
whom he had ceartainly received no injuzy. 
Gyrus at length oollected his forces, 4 and, tak- 
ing with him those nations vrhich ky betwixt 
himself and the invader, advanced to meet him* 
Before he began his march, he despetehed 


6 Sunk a deeptrench.]— Anciently, when they ummed 
to conBiruct a bridge, they began by adding ancuher 
channel to the river, to turn off the vratere: wben the 
ancient bed wae dry, or at least when there aras būt liu 
tie water Įeit, the bridge was erected. Thus it waa much 
lesa troublesome to Crmsue to turn tbe river than to 
conutruct a bridge .—Lareher. 

6 Cyrue at length eolleeted Ms/orcee.]— -Cyrus, intl- 
midated bythe threats of Croesus, aras inclined to relire 
Into India. His wife Bardane inspired him whh new 
courage, and adviaed him to consult Dantei, who, on 
more,than ana occasion, had predieted fotui* eventa, 
both to her and to Darius the Mede. Cyrus, having con- 
sulted the prophet, received from him an aasunmce of 
vietory. To me this aeema one of those frbles whkh 
the Jews and earlier Chriatians mada no acruple of 
assening as traths not to be diaputeiL— Lareher. 
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cdWm to tikt lomaus, whh the view of de- 
them frotn Crasos. This not sacceed- 
ing, be moved formidi and attacked Grasus 
m bis csmp; they engaged on the planui of 
Pteria, aith the greateet aidour on both aidas. 
The battle m cantinued with eqnal violence 
and loee rili night parted the combatants, 
leaving ndther in p oes c a ai on of victary. 

LXXYIL The anny of Crasoe being into* 
rior in ntamber, and Gyrus on the morrow 
diecovering no indination to renew the engage- 
meni, the Lydian prince determined to retom 
to Šerdis, intending to daim the aseistanee of 
the Egyprisna, with vvhoee king, Amasis, he 
kad formed an alliance, preyioue to his tieaty 
with the Lacedsemonians. He had also made 
an affkrm'm and detonavo league with the 
Bebylonians, over whom Labynetas was then 
king. 7 8 9 With these, in addition to the Laceda- 
moman aide, who w*re to be ready at a stipu- 
Sated pcriod, he įesolved, after spending a 
eertain tune in winter ąuartera, to attack the 
Perstans early in the spring. Full of these 
thooghts, Grasus retoraed to Šerdis, and imme-. 
bately sent tnessengers to his different allies, 
ieqmring them to meet at 8axdis vrithin the 
spoce of five months. The troops which he 
had led against the Perrians, bežng chiefly 
mercenaries, be dieembodied and dismiased, 
never snppoaing that Gyrus, who had oertainly 
no daim/ of victory to asaert, would think of 
tolkming him to Sardis. 

LXXVHL Wbikt the mind of Crasos was 
thus occupied, the landa near his Capital were 
filkd with a muhitude of serpents; and it was 
obsenred that, to feed on these, the homes 
neglected and fbrsook their pastaros.* Grasos, 
concdving this to be,of mysterious impmrt, 
which it unqoestionabiy vras, sent to make 
tnąuiry of the Telmesaan priests® concermng 


7 Labynehm totu then km#.]— Labynetus eres the lest 
king ofBabylon. Ha onited himself with Granus to re- 
prees the too grcat power of Gyrus. The conduct of 
AbbbsIs was prompted by a simflar motivė.— Larcher. 

8 Fbnook their potere*.}-There ii a collectioh of 
prodigias by Julius Obflequens; all of irhteh wan ttn- 
derstood to be predictbe of soma momentous evenL 
Amongst these, the examplo of eome mice eatiUg the 
gold conaecrated to the ūse of a divtnhy, and deposited 
in his temple, is not lest remarkable than the instance 
betone na. The English reader may, perhapa, conetrue 
Ihie as rather ezpreetive of the procoding araiice ar 
pavėny of the priests, than aapredictive of the destrue- 
tion of Ganhage, tourhich event this, with other prodi- 
giee, su mede to refer.— T. 

9 TdmasianpriettM.y-Telm&aaM was a mm of Apollo, 
by one of the daugbtera of Antenor. The god had com- 
meree irtth bar under the fbrm of a little dog; and to 


jL The answer wbich bis mesMngers raceive d , 
esplaming the prodigy, they had no opportonity 
of comamnioating to Grasus; fbr, before they 
coold posaibly retam to Šerdis, he was defeated 
and a captive. 

The Telmesaisns had thus inteipreted the 
inddent: that a toreign anny vras about to 
attack Grasus* on whoee arrival the nativae 
vrould be oertainly subdued; for, as the serpent 
was prodnced from the eazth, the horse ndght 
be oonsidered both as a foreigner and an enemy. 
When the minutėm of the oraole roported this 
answer to Grasos, he was abeady in captivity; 
of which» and of the events which accompanied 
it, they were at that rime ignormnt 

LXXH Cyros was well intormed that it 
was the fntention of Crasos, after the battle of 
Pteria, to dismiss his torcea; he oonceived it 
therafore advisable to advance, vrith all imagi- 
nable ezpedirion, to Saldis, betom the Lydian 
fortas coold be agam collected. The measore 
vras no sooner conoerted than ezecotod; and, 
condoctlng his anny instantly into Lydia, he 
was himself the meesenger of his arrivaL 
Crasos, althongh distreseed by an event so 
contrary to his torerfght and eipectarion, kist 
no rime in preparing the Lydians for battle. At 
that period, no narion of Asia vras mere hardy 
or mdre veliant than the Lydians. They 
fought prindpally on horseback, armed with 
long speais, and vrere veiy ezpert in the 
management of the hone. 

TiXXX The field of battle vras a spacaoos 
and open plain in the virinity of Saldis, inter- 
beeted by many streama, and by the Hyllos in 
parricolar, all of which onited with one larger 
than the ręst, called the Hermos. This risiiig 
in the mountain, vrhich is sacred to Cybele, 
finally empties itself into the sea, near the dty 
PhoesMu Hera Gyrus toond the Lydians pze- 
pared for the ehcounter; and as he greatly 
feared the imprasdon of their cavalry, by the 
advice of Harpagus the Mede, he took the fol- 
lowing means of obviating the danger. He 
collected all the camels whįch tollowed his 
camp, carrying the providons and other bag- 
gage: taking from these their burdens, he 
placed on them man aęcoutred as horsemen. 
Thus prepared, he ordered them to advanoe 
against the Lydian hone; his infantry werę tp 


make her comptnsstlon, sodovred faer whh the fteulty 
of interpreting prodigias. Tolmessus, her son, had tha 
šame gift. He was interred under the altar of Apollo, 
in tha dty of Telmessa, of whlch he iras probSUy tha 
Ibunder^-Lorcher. 
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foDow in the rear of the camels, and his own 
cavalry 1 2 3 cloaed the order of the attack. Having 
thus arranged his foroes, he commanded that 
no ąuarter should be granted to the Lydians, 
būt that whoever leauted should be put to death, 
CroBflus himaelf excepted, who, whatever oppo- 
eidon he might make, w m at all eventa to be 
taken alive. He plaeed his camels in the vau, 
knowing the h&tred which a horse has to this 
animal, 9 bemg neither able to support the smėli 
nor the sight of it He was satisfied that the 
principai dependęnce of Croesus was on his 
cavalry, which he hoped by this stratagem to 
render ineffective. The engagement had no 
sooner commenced, than the horaea, seeing and 
smelling the camels, threw their own ranka into 
disorder, to the totai discomfiture of Cnssus. 
Nevertheless, the Lydians did not immediately 
surrender the day: they discovered the strata¬ 
gem, and, quitting their horses, engaged the 
Persians on foot; a great number of men fell 
on both sides; būt the Lydians were finally 
compelled to fly, and, retreadng within their 
walls, were there closely besieged. 

LXXXI. CroesuB, believing the siege would 
be conaiderably protracted, sent other emiasariee 
to his difierent confederates. The tendency of 
his fonner engagements was to require their 
presence at Sardis within five months. He now 
entreated the immediate assistance of his other i 
allies, in common with the LaoedjBmonians. 

LXXXII. At this crisis the 8partans them- 
selves were engaged in dispute with the Argives, 
conceming the poasession of a place called 
Thyrea; 8 of which, although it veally consti- 
tuted a part of the Argive territories, the 
Laoedjemonians had taken violent possession. 


1 Bus oum cavalry.]—Te nophon remarka, book the 
seventh of the Cyrop®(lia, at the beginning, that the ca¬ 
valry with which Cyruli proceeded on his mareli ag&inst 
Grasus, were covered on their heads and breasts with 
nraails of brass. This may serve, perhaps, as an expla- 
natory comment on Jeremiah, chap. Ii. verse 27: “ Gause 
the horses to come up as a rottgh 'Caterpillar that 
Is, perhaps, with malis of brass on their heads and 
necks. 

Locusts are compared to horses and horsemen, In the 
book of Joel, chap. ii. verse 4.—“ The appearance of 
them ii as the appearance of horses, and likę horsemen 
shall they run. M — T. 

2 Hune has to this animal .']—This natūrai antipathy 
of the horse for the camel is afflrmed by the ancienis; 
bot it is disproved by daily ezperience, and derided by 
the best jndges, the Orient&ls.— Gibbon. 

3 Called Thyrea .]—Thyrea was, from Hs shaation, a 

place of inflnite importance to the Argives, as they 

obtained by it a communication with oll their other 

possessions on that aide.— Larcher. 


All that tract of country wbieh estends finom 
Argos, westward, to Malea, as well the conti- 
nent as Cythera, and the other islands, bdonged 
to the Argives. They prepared to defend the 
part of their territories vrhięh had been attack- 
ed; būt the parties cdming to a conference, it 
was agreed that three hundred men on each 
aide should decide the dispute,and that Thyrea 
should be the reward of victoiy. Both rite 
armies, by agreement, were to retine to their 
neapective homes, lest, remaining on the field 
of b&ttle, either should be indnced to render 
assistance to their party. After their departure, 
the men wbo had been selected for the purpoee 
came to an engagement, and fought with ao 
little inequality, that out of six hundred būt 
three remained, when night alone had ter- 
minated (he contest. Of the Argives, two 
survived, whose narnės were Alcenor and 
Chromius; they Įiastened to Argos, and claim- 
ed the victory. The Lacedsemonian was called 
Othryades, who, plundering the bodies of the 
slaughtered Argives, removed their arms to the 
camp of his countrymen, and then resumed his 
post in the field. On the second day after the 
event, the parties met, and both claimed the 
victory; the Argives, because the greater num¬ 
ber of their men survived; the Lacedemonians, 
because the Argives who remained had fled, 
būt their single man had continued in the field, 
and plundered the bodies of his adversaries. 
Their altercations terminated in a battle, 4 * * in 
which, after considerable loss on both sides, the 
Laeedffimonians were victorious. From this 
tim© and incident, the Argives, who formerly 
suffered their hair to grow in full length, cut it 
short, binding themselves, by a solemn impre- 
catfton, that, till Thyrea should be recovered, 
no man shall permit his hair to increase, nor 
Argive woman adom herself with gold. The 
Lacedemonians, on the contrary, issued an 
edict, that, as they formerly wore their hair 
short, 8 it should henoeforth be permitted to 


4 Terminated m a tattfo.]—Plutarch, on the contrary, 
afflrms, that the Amphiclyons, coming to the spot, and 
bearing testimony to the valour of Othryades, adjudged 
the victory to the Lacedemonians. He makes no men- 
tion of a second battle .—Larcher. 

5 Formerly i pore their hair sftort.]—All the Gneks 
formerly wore their hair very long, which is evident 
from the epilhet ao repeatedly given them by Homer, of 
long-haired. Xenophon, in contradiction to the passage 
before us, remarks, that the Lacedemonian cnstom of 
suflėring the hair to grow, wm amongsi the insthnUons 
of Lycurgus. Plutarch also deniea the &ct here latro- 
ducfed.— Larcher. 

This battle necessarily brings to mlnd the contest of 



grmr. R is reparted of Othryades, the mmivor 
of his three hundrod countrymen, that ashamed 
to ratam to Sparta, when all his comrades had 
so honaurahly died, be pat himself to death at 
Thyrea. 

LXXXHL Wbilstthe Spartai were in this 
stumtiem, the Sardian measenger arrived, re- 
lating the eztrasne danger of Crasus, and re- 
questing their immedimte aariatanoe. This they 
wžthout hesitation resolved to gira. Whilst 
they wero mmkingfor this purpoee preparations 
of men and shipa, a aecond messenger brought 
intelligence, that Saldu waa taken, and Croesus 
tn emptivity. Strongly impreaaed by this won- 
derful calamity, the Lacedemonians made no 
farther efioits. 

LXXX3V. Saldis was thus taken:—On the 
fourteenth dmy of the sege, Cyrna sent some 
honemen zound his caznp, promising a raward 
to vrhoever ahould fiiBt scale the walL The 
attempt was made, būt without success. Affcer 
which a ©ertam Mardian, whose name was 
Hyneades, 8 made a daring effort on a part of 
the citadel where no gentinei was stationed; it 
being so strong and so difficult of approach as 
eeemingly to defy all attack. Around this place 
alone Meles had negleeted to carry his son Leon, 
whom be had by a concubine, the Telmessian 
prieats having dedami, that Saldis ahould never 
be taken, if Leon were cnrried round the walis. 
Leon, it scenos, was carried by his father round 
eraiy part of the citadel which wm ezposed 
to attack. He omitted taking him round that 

the Horatli and Curialii, whlch 'decided the empire of 
Rome. The account which Suidas gi ves of Othryades 
dif&rs essentially. Othryades, says he, vms wounded, 
and concealed himself amongst the bodies of the šiai n; 
and when Alcenor and Chromius, the Argives who sur- 
▼ived, were dep&rted, he himself stripped the bodies of 
the enemy, erected thus a irophy, as it wore, of human 
blood, and iramediately died.— T. 

6 Hymodee. .J—Of this person Jenophon does not gira 
us the name. According to him, a Persian who had been 
the slave of a man on military daly tn the citadel, served 
as guide to the troops of Cyrna. In other respects, his 
account of the capture of Sardis diflfers būt liulo finom 
that of out historian.— Larcher. 

By means of this very rock, and by a similar strata- 
gem, Sardis was a iong time aftervards taken, under 
the eonduet of Anliochus. The circumstances are de- 
scribed at length by Polybius. An officer had obeerved, 
that vuliures and birds of prey gathered thero about 
the offiis and dead bodies thrown Into the hollow by 
the besieged; and inferred that the wall standing on 
the edge of the precipice was negleeted, as secure finom 
attack. He scaled it with a resolute party, while Anti¬ 
ochus called off the attention both of his own army and 
of the enemy, by a feint, marchingas if he Intended to 
attack the Persian gale. Two ihousand soldiers rushed 
in at the gate opened for tbem, and took their post at the 
theatre, when the town was plundered and burned.— T. 

6 


which is opposite to mount Tmolus, from the 
pereuasion that its natūrai strength reudered all 
modes of defence unnecessary. Hera, however, 
the Mardian had the preceding day observed a 
Lydian descend to recover his helmet, which 
had fallen down the precipice. He revolved 
the incident in his mind. He attempted to 
scale it', he was seconded by other Persians, 
and their exomple followed by greater numbers. 
In this manner was Sardis stormed, 7 and after- 
wards given up to plunder. 

LXXXV. Wo have now to speak of the 
fate of Grasus. He had a son, cd we have 
before related, who, though accomplished in 
other respects, was unfortunately dumb. Cra- 
BU8, in his former days of good fortūna, had 
made eveiy attempt to obtain a eure for this 
infirmity. Amongst other things, he sent to 
inąuire of the Delphic Oracle. The Pythian 
retumed this answer:— 

Wide, ruling Lydian, in thy viskas urild, 

Ask not to hear the accents of thy child; 

Fhr better were his silence for thy peace, 

And sad vili be the day when that sh&il cSase. 

During the storm of the dty, a Persian, meeting 
Orossus, was, through ignorance of his person, 
about to kili him. The king, overwhelmed by 
his calamity, took no care to avoid the blow or 
eacape death; būt his dumb son, vyhen he saw 
the violent designs of the Persian, overcome 
with astonishment and terror, exclaimed aloud, 
“O man, do not kili Crcesus!” 8 This was 
the first time he had ever articulated, būt he 
retained the faculty of speech from this event 
as long as he lived. 

7 In this manner t oas Sardis stormed.]— Polyenua re- 
lates the matter diflerently. According to him Cyrus 
avalled himself of a truce which he liad concluded with 
Crcesus, to advance his forces, and making his approach 
by night, took the city by surprlse. C nesu* štili rėmai n- 
ing in possession of the citadel, ezpected the arrival of 
his Greclan succours; būt Cyrus putting in irons the 
relations and friends of those who defended the citadel, 
showed them in that stale to the besieged; ai the šame 
time ho informed them by a herald, that if they would 
give up the place he vrould sėt their friends at liberty; 
būt that if they peraevered in their defence, he would 
put them to death. The besieged chose ralher to sur- 
render, than cause their relations to perish.— T. 

8 “ Do not kiU Crcesus /”]—ftlr. Hayley, in his Essay 
on History, reprobating the irreligious spirit of Mr. 
Gibbon, happily introdfees this incident. 

My verse, says the Poet, 

—Braethea aa bcoMt alffa at deep coaeern, 

And pitiMgcoiu, wben bie wfld araer 
Gira faith & wouad, ud inaoence a Imt. 

Humility beraelf, divisely mild, 

Snblime Ralipon’a mesk and modrat child, 

Lika the dmnb ton of Craaua, in the etrife, 

Where fene mmlVi hia fhlhert aecred Hfe, 

Braški ailaice^ and wtrh filiai dėty mm, 

Bids thee rerere her psrait'a hallowM foną. 
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LXXXVT. The Persians thus obtained poe- 
session of Sardis, and made Crcesus captive, 
when he had reigned fourteen yeara, and after 
a aiege of fourteen days; a mighty empire, 
agreeably to the prediction which had deluded 
Mm, being then destroyed. The Persians 
brought Mm to the presence of Cyrus, who 
ordered him to be placed in chains upon the 
suinmit of a huge wooden pilė, 1 and fourteen 
Lydian youthe* around Mm. He did thia, 
either desirous of oflering to eome deity the 
firetrfruits of bis victory, in compliance with 
eome vow wMch he had made; or, perhaps, 
anxious to know whether any deity would 
liberate Croesus, of whose piety he had heard, 
from the danger of being consumed by fire. 
When Crcesus etood erect upon the pilė, ai* 
though in this extremity of misery, he did not 
forget the saying of Solon, wMch now appeared 
of divine inspiration, that no living mortal 
could be accounted happy. When the memory 
of this saying occurred to Croesus, it is said, 
that rousing Mmself from the profoundest si- 
lence of affliction, he thrice pronounced aloud 
the name of Solon. 8 Cyrus, hearing this, de- 


1 A huge t eooden pilė .}—The crueliy of this conduct 
of Cyrus is aggravated from the consideration thatCrcB- 
sus was his relation. See chap. 73.—T. 

2 Fourteen Lydian youths.}— Achilles, in the Ūiad, 
sacriflces twelve Trojan youths at the funeral pilė of 
Patrocius : 

And tmive md t Ietim* oi the Trojan liną 
8acrad to noganee, InsUnt ataoll arpire, 

Their livaa efiuacd around thy funeral pyre. 

Again, 

Thao laatof all, and bomble to tdl, 

8ad noifioa, twel*e Trojan captim fell. 

The reader will, doublless, agree with me, that the 
word tad is in both these places very iii and feebly 
applied by Mr. Pope in his version. The ezpression 
of Homer is ay\aa tckpo,— illusirious youths or sons. 
-7! 

3 The name qf Solon ."}—It seems in this place not im- 
proper to introduce fromPlutarch the folio wing particu- 
l&rs, wilh respect to Crcesus and Solon. That Solon, 
says Plutarch, should converse with Croesus, seems to 
some not consistent with chronology; butlcannot for 
this reason reject a relation so credible in ilself, and so 
well attesied. Plutarch, after this remark, proceeds to 
gira an accountof the conversation belwixt Crcesus and 
Solon, nearly in the šame words with Herodotus; “The 
felicily of that man,” concludes the philosopher, to the 
king, “ who štili lives, is likę the glory of a vvrestler 
štili within the ring, precarious and uncerlain.” He 
was then dismissed, having vexed būt not instrucled 
Crcesus. Būt when Croesus was conquered Ijy Cyrus, his 
city taken, and himself a prisoner, he was bound, and 
about to be burned on a pilė; then he renytmbered the 
words of Solon, and ihree times pronounced his name. 
The ezplanation, given at the reąuest of Cyrus, pre- 
served the life of Crcesus, and obtained him respect and 
honour with his conqueror. Thus Solon had the glory, 
by the šame saying, to instruct one prince and preserve 
another.— Plularch'8 IĄfe <f Solon. 


sired by his interpreters to know who it wat 
that he invoked. They approached and askod 
him, būt he continued silent. At length, beinį? 
compelled to explain Mmself, he said, “ I 
named a man with whom I had rather that all 
kings should converse, than be master of the 
greatest riches.” Not being sufficiently under- 
stood, he waa solicited to be more eiplicit; to 
their repeated and importunate inąuiries, he 
replied to this effect: That Solon, an Athenian, 
had formerly viaited him, a man who, when he 
had seen all his immense riches, treated them 
with disdain: whose sayings were at that mo- 
ment verified in Ms fate; sayings which he 
had applied not to him in paiticular, būt to all 
mankind, and especially to those who were in 
their own estimation happy. While Croesus 
was thus speaking the {ule waa lighted, and 
the flame began to ascend. Cyrus, being in- 
formed of what had passed, felt compunction 
for what he had done. His heart reproached 
him, that being Mmself a mortal, he had con- 
demned to a cruel death by fire a man formerly 
not inferior to Mmself. He feared the anger 
of thp goda, and refiecting that all huinan af- 
fairs are precarious and uncertain, he dom¬ 
iu anded the fire to be instantfy extinguished, 
and Crcesus to be saved with his companions, 
The flames, however, repelled the efforts of the 
minipters of Cyrus. 

LXXXVn. In this extremity the Lydians 
affirm, that Croesus, informed of the change of 
the king’s sentimentą in Ms favour, by seeing 
the officious efforta of the multitude to extin- 
guish the flames, which secmed likely to be in- 
effectual, implored the assistance of Apollo, 
entreating, that if he had ever made him any 
acceptable oflfering, 4 he would now interpose, 
and deliver him from the impending danger. 
When Crcesus, with tears, had thus invoked the 
god, the sky, wMch before was sercne and tran- 
quil, suddenly became dark and gloomy, a violent 
storm of rain succeeded, and the fire of the pilė 
was extinguished. This event satisfied Cyrus 
that Crcesus was both a good man in Mmself, 
and a favourite of heaven: causing him to be 
taken down from the pilė, “ Crcesus,” said he, 
addressing Mm, “ what could induce you to in- 

4 Ever made him any acceptable cffering .}—Larcher 
is of opinion, that in this passage, Herodotus mušt faavo 
had in his eye the following liaes of Homer: 

Tboa Krane of light, whotn Tencdos adom, 

And wbos* brigbi p racnce gildą thy Chma’safaora; 

If e’er wilh vrreatha I hung thy sacred fhoe, 

Or fad the Suneš witb fat of oxan stoja, 

God of the silfer bow, ke.— 

Ūiad, book L ». 56, ofPoptH tramini ton. 
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'vade my territorics, and become my enemy 
rather than my firiendl” «O king,” replied 
C rasos, «it was the prevalenoe of your good 
and of my evil fbrtune which prompted my 
attempt I attacked your dominions, impelied 
and driuded by the deity of the Greeks. No 
mm can be so infstuated m not to preffcr trsn- 
tguilli&j to war. In pe&ce, children inter their 
pcrenta; war violates the order of nalore, and 
rausės paients to inter their children. It mušt 
bare pleased the goda thst theee things shoold 
eo happen.” 

LXXXVHL Cyrns immediately ordered him 
to be unbound, placed him near his .peraon, and 
tzeated him with great iespect; indeed he ex- 
cžted the admiration of all who were present 
After an interval of silent meditation, Grasus 
obaerved the Penians engaged in the plunder 
of the dty. « Doea it become me, Gyrus,” 
said he, «to continue silent on this occasžon, or 
to speak the sentimentą of my heait 1” Gyrus 
entreated him to speak without apprehension or 
reeerve. « About what,” he roturned, «is that 
m altitude so eagerly emplpyed 1” “ They are 
plundering your dty,” replied Gyrus, “and 
po—cnring themselves of your wealth.” « No,” 
answered Grasus, “they do not plunder my 
dty, nor posaess themselves of my wealth; I 
have no concem with either; it is your pro- 
perty which they are thus destroying.” 

LXXX£X. Theee words disturbed Gyrus; 
desiring, therefore, those who were present to 
withdraw, he asked Grasus what measures he 
would lecommend in the present emergence. 
•(The goda,” answered Grasus, “have made 
me your captive, and you are therefore justly 
entitled to the benefit of my reflections. Na ture 
hm made the Pendans haughty, būt poor. If 
you permit them to indui ge without restraint 
this spirit of devastation, by which they may 
become rich, it is probable that your acąuiee- 
cence may thus foster a spirit of rebellion 
against yourself, I would recommend the fol- 
lowing mode to be adopted, if agreeable to your 
vrisdom: station some of your guards at each 
of the gates, let it be their busincss to stop the 
plunderera with their booty, and bid them 
assign as a reason, that one-tenth part mušt be 
consecrated to Jupiter. Thus you will not 
incur their enmity by any seeming violence of 
conduet; they will even accede without reluc- 
tance to your viewg, under the impieasion of 
your being actuated by a sense of duty.” 

XG. Gyrus was delighted with the advice, 
and immediately adopted it; he stationed guards 
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in the manner lecommended by Crasus, whom 
he soon after thus addressed: “ Crasus, your 
conduct and your words malk a princely cha- 
racter; I desire of you, therefore, to reąuest of 
me vrhatever you please, and your wish shall 
be instantly gretified.” “ Sir,” replied Crasus, 
“you will materially obtige me by your permit 
mm to send these fetten to the god of Greece, 5 
whom, above all othera, I have honoured; and 
to inquire of him, whether it be his role to de- 
lude those wbo have claims upon his kindness.” 
When Cyras eipressed a wish to know the 
occasion of this implied reproach, Grasus in- 
genuously erplained each particular of his con¬ 
duct, the oracles he had received, and the gifts 
he had presented; declaring that these induced 
him to mokė war upon the Persians. He 
finished his narrative with again solidting per- 
miasion to send and reproach the divinity which 
had deceived him. Gyrus smiled: “ I will not 
only grant this,” said he, “ būt whatever else 
you shall reąuire.” Grasus accordingly de- 
spatched some Lydians to Delphi, who were 
oommisrioned to place his fetters on the thres- 
hold of the temple, and to ask if the deity were 
j not ashamed at having, by his oracles, induced 
Crasus to make war on Persis, with the expec- 
tation of overtuming the empire of Gyrus; of 
which war, these chains were the first-fruits: 
and they were farther to inąuire, if the gods of 
Greece were usually ungratefuL 
XCI. The Lydians proceeded on their jour- 
ney, and eiecuted their co mmissio n; they are 
said to have received the following roply from 
the Pythian priesteas: « That to avoid the de- 
termination of destiny® was impossible even for 


6 Cfod ąfOrMce ."]— 1 The hoathens In general belicved 
that there was būt one God, būt they believed or rather 
talked of a mulUtude of minlsters, deputies, or inferior 
gods, as actlng under this supreme. The flrst may be 
caltod the philosophical belief, and the sccond the vul- 
gar belief of the heathens.— Spence. 

6 Determinatim af destiny. ]—There were turo f&tes, 
the groater and the less: the determinations of the flrat 
were immutable; those of the latter might be sėt aside. 
The expression fn Vlrgil, of u Si qua fata aspera ram¬ 
pas,” Is certainly equivocal, and mušt be understood as 
applying to the less fioes. This subject is fully discussed 
by Bentley, in his notos to Horace, Epist book % who, 
for “ Ingontia fecta,” proposes to read “ ingenUa fiUa.”— 
See Spenser, book iv. canto ii. stansa 61: 

FarwtuUtba htMdoooce dnrM, 

Not all tba godi can cbuc*, nor Jota hhmrif mm frM. 

Severai writera suppose, that Herodotus, in these 
urords has declsred his own senttments, and quoie them 
as a aaying of the hlstorlan. See Jortin’s Bemarks on 
Spenser. 

It was a common notlon among the heathens. Sės 
Jtsch. Prameth. 616. Ovid. Hst. Ir. 438.— T. 
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a divinity; that Crasus, in his personą ezpiated not at all comprehended thelast answer of the 
the crimes of his anceetor, in the fifth doseent; 1 2 orade, which related to the mule; for that this 
who, being a guardsman of the Heraclid®, w m mule was Cyruą who wms bara of tsro puents 
aeduoed by the artifice of a*woman to asaassi- of two different nntions, of vthom the mot-her 
nata his maater, and without the remoteat pre- waa m noble aa the iather aras meaa: bis mo- 
tcnsions suoceeded to hia dignitiea: that Apollo ther waa a Mede, daughter of Astyag—, king 
aras desiroua to have this destruotkm of Saldis of the Medes; bis iather aras a Peniau, and 


fall on the deacendanta of Crasus, būt aras 
unable to counteract the decrees of fote; that 
he had really obviated them aa far aa aras po*- 
aible; and, to shoar hia partiahty to Grasus, 9 
had caused the ruin of Šerdis to be defened for 
the space of three yeara: that of this Grasus 
might be aaaured, that if the arill of the fetes 
had been punctually fulfilled, he would have 
been three yearo sooner a captive: neither ought 
he to forget, that vrhen in danger of being con- 
sumed by fire, Apollo had afToided him hia 
succour: that arith reepect to the declaration of 
the oracle, Crasus aras not juatified in hia com- 
plainta; for Apollo had declared, that if he 
made war against the Pereians, a mighty empire 
arould be overthrown; the real purport of arhich 
comnmnication, if he had been aniious to 
undentand, it became him to.have inąuited 
whether the god alluded to hia empire, or the 
empire of Gyrus; būt that, not undentanding the 
roply arhich had been made, nOr cendeacending 
to make a aecond inquiiy, he had been himself 
the cause of hia own misfortune: that he had 

1 In tkejįfth deacent .]—■“ Such, you say, Is the power 
•f the gods, that if death shall deliver an individ’ual from 
the punlshment due to his crimes, vengeance shall štili 
te satisfied oa his chlldren, his gmodchildreo, or eome 
of his posterity. Wonderful as may be the equity of 
Providence, will any city suffer a law to be lntroduced, 
whieh shall punish a son or e gr&ndson for the crimes of 
his folher or his grandfather P’ Cicero de Natūra Dttb 
rm Upon the above, Larcher remarka, that Cicero 
speaks liko a wise, Herodotus likę a suporstitious man. lt 
is true that it is the divinity who speaks; būt lt is the his- 
torlan who makes him, and who approves of whal he says. 

Crasus wns the fiflh descendant of Gyges. The gene- 
alogy was this: Gyges, Ardys, Saddyatea, Alyattos, 
Crasus.—T. 

2 Partiality to Crcuus.]— In the remoter ages of Igno- 
rance and superstition, the divinities, or their symbols, 
did not always ezperience from their worehippers the 
šame uniform veneration. When thinga succeeded con- 
trary to their wishes or their prayars, they sometimes 
chanęed their goda, sometimes beat them, and often re- 
proached them. So that it aoems difficult to account for 
those ąualtties of the human mind, arhich, acknowledg* 
ing the inclination to hear petitions, with the power to 
grant them,at one time expressed theraselres in the mosi 
abjecl and unmanly superstition, at another indulged 
resenunents eąually preposterous and unnatoral. To a 
mind būt the leasl enlightened, the very circumstance 
of a deity’s apologizing to a faile n mortal for his predio- 
tions and their eflbcts, seems to have būt litlle tendency 
to eacite in future an awe of hia power, a reyerenee for 
his vvisdom, or a confldence In his justice.— T. 


tributary to the Medes, who, although a man of 
the very meaneat rauk, had mairied a prince—, 
who w m hia miatress.”—Thia answer of the 
Pythian, the Lydians, on their ratura, commu- 
nicated to Grasus. Grasus, having heard it; 
exculpated the deity, and aeknowledged himself 
to be reprehensible. Such, however, was the 
tennination of the empire of Crasua, and this 
the recital of the fint conqueat of loma. 

XCIL Besides the sacred ofieringa of Crasus, 
which we have befare ennmerated, many others 
are extant in Greeca. In the Boeotian Thebes 
there is a golden* tripod,* consecrated by him 
to the Ismenian Apollo: 4 there are also at 
Ephesus* @ome goklen heifcrs, and a number 
of columna. He gatve also to the Pronean 
Minerva 8 a largo golden shield, vrhich is štili to 
be seen at Delphi Ali the above remained 
vrithin my remembrance; many others have 
been losi He presented also, — it appeara, to 
the Milesian Brandinto, gifts eqval in vreight 
and value to what he sent to Delphi The 
presents whkh he made to Delphi, as well aa 
those which he sent to Amphiaraus, were givea 
for sacred purpoees from his own privalė or 
hereditary po ssesri ona. His other donations 
wore formerly the property of an advereaiy, who 

3 Tripod .]—We mušt not confound the tripods of the 
aneicnta wilh the utenslls knovrn by us at preaent under 
a aimilar name, (in French trepied* i, corresponding with 
tbo kilchen utonsil called in English footman.) The 
tripod waa a vessel standing upon three foet, of which 
there were two kinds: the one waa appropriated to fcs- 
livals, and contained wiue mbied with watcr; the others 
were placed upon the fire, in which water was made 
warm.— Larcher. 

4 Ismenian ApcUo.]— Ismenus was a river In Boeotim, 
not for from Aulis. Ismenius was synonymous whh 
Thebanus, and therefore the Ismenian Apollo is the 
šame with the Theban Apollo.— T. 

6 Bphemm.]— Fococke says, that the place now called 
Aiesalouk is anclent Ephesus. Chandler says oiherwise. 

The two cities of Ephesus and Smyrna have been 
tormed the eyes of Asia Minor: they were distant 
from each other three hundred and lwenty stadia, or 
forty miles in a straight line.—T. 

tiPronean Minerva .]—This means the Minerva wfaose 
shrine or temple yrąs opposlte to that of Apollo at Del¬ 
phi : būt Herodotus, in his eighth book, makes menlion 
of the shrine of Minerva Pronola, or of Minerva the 
goddess of providence. So that, at DelplU, there were 
two different shrines or temples consecrated to Minerva, 
the Pronean, and the Pnmoian.— T. 
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Kad ifaomi himaelf hoatOe to Crcesua befcre he 
mec ec ded tothe throne, attaehing himself to 
Ptantaleon,? and ferotiring hia viewa on the im- 
pcrial dignity. Pantaleon was also the son of 
AJynttes, and brother of Onosus, bot not by 
the šame mother: Alyaitas had Craaua by a 
Cartan, and Pantaleon by an Ionian srife. Bot 
wben, agreeably to the wfll of hia fhther, Cray 
mm took posaesaion of the throne, he destroyed, 
in a fuller’a nrill/ tiria man who had o p posed 
him: hm urealth be diatributed in the manner 
are bare before related, in compliance with a 
rtm wfaich be had formeriy made. Such ia the 
hntory of the ofiėrings of Crosana. 

XCIII. If we eseept the gold dust wbich 
deseenda from motuit Tmoliia,* Lydia can ex- 
hibit no curiosity wbich may rie whh those of 
other eoontriea. It boasta, hourever, of one 
monmnent of art, seoond to none bnt thoee of 
the Egyptians and Babyloniana. It is the se> 
pnlcbre of Alyattea, 10 father of Craaua. The 
gvuundwovk is compoaed of immenae stones; 
the ręst of the stracture ia a bnge monnd of 
eaorth. The edifice waa raiaed by men of mean 

7 Pantaleon .']—When Crasna monnted the Lydlan 
throne, he divided the klngdom with h)s brother. A 
Lydlan remarked to him, thal the son obtains to man- 
Mnd all the comforts 'vhlch the earth prodnces, and 
Hat, depoived of ha inflnence, it wcmld oeaae to be flruiu 
fuL Bot if there were two uuns, lt were to be feared thal 
cvery thing wonld be scorched, and periah. For this 
reason,the Lydiana base bot one klng; him they regard 
as their protector; Imt they trill not allow of two.— 
Stokotu. 

8 A fuller’s miU.y-The ezpression in the editiona of 

Herodotus which precede Wesseling haa been hastlly 
copied. The trae reading is not m nrefaTn ihmv,bm 
m «ro0sv lAecar, tortu ring him so aa to tear away hia 
ileah piecemeal upon a fuller’s tvcuĮoę, that ia, an instru- 
ment aet rotus! whh sharp polnta. This reading is 
aupported by the gloaeary to Herodotus, by Tinuras, 
whoee Hatonic lezicon le frequently interpolated from 
Herodotus, and by Suidas. Plutarch, in the trealise 
vhich profanes to show the malignhy of Herodotos, 
qootee this passage, and reads in the common editiona 
ert rm+oe: faut in Aldus, m which only wanta e 

letier of the genuine reading. It is curious to observe M. 
Ivireher’s mistake upon Ihifl place; he says, that Aldus’ 
edkion reads m paįov, interprsting of He rodoma what 
We«seiing aaya of Plutarch; for Aldus 1 edition, which ia 
now before me, pl&inly reads m kvchĮtiTov i\icau. 

9 Motcnt Tmohu .']—The country about mount Tmolus, 
which comprehended the plain watered by the Hermos, 
eras always remarkable for Ita fertility and beauty; and 
whoever will be at the pains to consnlt Chandler’s 
Trarels, will find that it haa lošt bot liula of its anclent 
clahns to admiration.— T. 

10 Sepulchre <tf Alyattee.y -The remains of this bar- 
. row are stiU conspicoous within flse miles of Sardes, 

now called Sart. The induatrious Dr. Chandler lnfbrms 
ns, that the mould which has been wasbed down con- 
ceals the basemem; bot that and a eoneiderable treasnre 
mlsht be dlscorered. if the barrew nn opened^—Sies 
Chandler’e Tnovele, 


io. 

and mereenasy occ u p ali ona, assisted by young 
women who proatitated themselTes for hire. 
On tho summit of this monument there re* 
mained, within my romembrence, fire termini, 
upon which were inacriptions to aaeertain the 
performance of each, and to intimate that the 
women aecompliahed the greater part of the 
work. All the young women of Lydia prosti¬ 
tute themselTes, by which they procure their 
marriage portion; this, with their persona, they 
aftmrards dispose of as they think proper. The 
cireu m ference of the tomb ia aix furlongs and 
turo plethra, the breadth thirteen plethra; it ia 
terminatod by a largo piece of water, which the 
Lydiana affirm to be inezhauatible, and is called 
the Gygean lake. 11 

XCIY. The mannera and cuatoma of the 
Lydiana do not eaaentially Tary from thoae of 
Oreece, eseept in thia proatitution of the young 
women. They are the firet people on Tecord 
who coined goM and ailrer 1 * into money, and 
traded in retaiL They eini m also the inrention 
of certain gamea, which hare aince been prao 
tiaed among the Gredana, and which, aa they 
aay, were firet diacovered at the time of their 
aending a oolbny mto Tynhenia. The pard- 
culara are thua related: In the reign of Atys 
the son of Menea, all Lydia waa rednced to 
the aereraat eitremity by a acardty of eonu 
Againat thia they contended for a conmder&ble 
time, by patient and nnremitted indnatzy. Thia 
not proring eflfectual, they aought other re- 
aoureea, each one ezerting hia own geram 
Upon thia occaaion they invented bowla and 
dice, with many other gamea: of cheas, how- 
ever, the Lydiana do not claim the diacorery. 
These they apphed aa an alternative againat the 
effecta of the filmine. 11 One day they gavę 
themaelTea ao totally to their direraiona, aa to 
abatam entireJy from food: on the neit they 
refrnmed from their gamea, and took their ne- 
ceaaaiy repaata. They lired thua for the apace 
of eighfteen yeare. Būt when their calamity 
remitted nothing of ita violence, būt rather 

11 Oygoan toks]—Štili remains.— T. 

12 Who coined gold and sftoer.]—Who ware really 
the firat people that coined gold monay, ia a question 
not to be deddad. According to some, lt aras Phkion, 
king of Algos; according to others, Dsmodice, the wUa 
of Mldaa .—Larchet 

13 Agotos* the ejfkcte <f thefamhu .']—That the Lydl- 
ans may bare been the inTontore of gamos is šery pra¬ 
badė ; that, nnder the presams of fomine, they mi^it 
detach half their nation to seek their fonone elsewhere, 
Ia not unlikely; bot that, to soften their mlserablo rkua- 
tion, and to get rid of the sensations of hunger, they 
■hoold eat only every other day, and that for the apace 
of eighteen years, appaare perfectiy abeord.— Larctur. 
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increased, the king divided the whole nation 
by lot into two parts; one of which was to 
cflntinue at home, the other to migrate else- 
where. They who stayed behind retained their 
anclent king; the emigrante placed themeclvee 
under the conduct of his son, whose name was 
Tyrrhenas. These, leaving their country, as 
had been determined, went to Smyrna, where„ 
building themeelvee veasels for the purpoee of 
traneplanting their property and their goods, 
they removed in search of another residence. 
After vieiting diflerent nations, they arrived at 
length in Umbria. Here they conetructed citiea, 
and have continued to the preeent period, 
changing their ancient appellation of Lydiane 
for that of Tyrrhenians, 1 after the son of their 
former sovereign. 

XCV. We have before related how these 
Lydians were reduced under the dominion of 
Persia. It now becomes neceasary for ue to 
explain who this Gyrus, the conqueror of Crce- 
sus, was, and by what means the Persžans 
obtained the empire of Asia. I shall foilow the 
authority of those Persians who seem more 
influenced by a regard to truth, than any par- 
tžality to Cyrus; not ignorant, hovvever, that 
there are three other narratives® of thia monarch. 
The Assyrians had been in possession of Upper 
Asia for a period of five hundred and twenty 
years. The Medes firet of ail revolted from 
their authority, and contended with such obsti- 
nate bravery against their mastei*, that they 
were ultimately succeasful, and exchanged ser- 
vitude for freedom. Other nations soon followed 
their ezample, which, after living for a time 
under the protection of their own laws, were 
again deprived of their freedom, upon the fol* 
lowing occasion. 

XCVI. There was a man among the Medes, 
of the name of Deioces, of great reputation for 
his wisdom, whose ambitious views were thus 
disguiscd and eiercised: — The Medes were 

1 Tyn-heniana.]—ll was these Tyrrhenians, or Etrus- 
cans, who taught the Romane their garoes and combate, 
in which they excelled, ospecially in racing with chari- 
ots. For the šame reaeon, mosi of the great number of 
Btruscan monumente found in Italy relate to sport and 
games; which confirms what authors say of the Lydians, 
and of the Etrfucana who aro *prun& Irom them.— Mont- 
faucoru 

2 Three other narm/*t>e».]—Otesias, in the fragmente 
of his Persian history, preserved by Photius, diflhrs from 
Herodotus in his account of the origin and exploits of 
Gyrus. What ienophon relates, In his Cyropedia, is 
fiuniliar to every one. JEschylus, an author of great 
anliquity, who fought at Marathon against the troope of 
Darius, and who was also in the battles of Salamis and 
Platea, has, in his iragedy, entitled The Persians, fbl- 
lowed a diflerent traditlon from them all.—vLarcAer. 


divided into diflerent districts, and Deioces w mm 
distinguished in his own by his vigilant tad 
impartial distribution of justice. This he pno- 
tised in opposition to the general deprnvity and 
weakne8s of the govemment of his country, 
and not unconscious that the profligate and the 
just mušt ever be at war with each other. The 
Medes who lived nearest him, to signify their 
approbation of his integrity, made him their 
judge. In this situation, having one more 
elevated in view, he conducted himself with 
the most rigid equity. His behaviour obtained 
the highest applause of his countrymen; and 
his tame eitending to the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, the people contr&sted his just and equi- 
tablo decisions with the irregularity of their 
own corrupt rulers, and unanimously resoited 
to his tribūnai, not sufTering any one elee to 
determine their litigations. 

XCVII. The increasing tame of his integrity 
and wisdom constantly augmented the number 
of those who came to consult him. Būt when 
| Deioces saw the pre-eminence which he was 
( so universally allowed, he appeared no more 
on his accustomed tribuncfl, and declared that 
j he should šit as a judge no longer; intimating 
; that it was inconsistent for him to Tegulate the 
aflairs of others, to the entire neglect and 
injuiy of his own. After this, as violence and 
repine prevailed more than ever in the diflerent 
districts of the Medes, they called a public 
assembly to deliberate pn national aflairs. As 
far m I have been able to collect, they who 
were attached to Deioces delivered sentimento 
to this efiėct: “ Our present situation is really 
intolereble; let us, therefore, elect a king, that 
we may have the advantage of a regular 
govemment, and continue our usual occupa- 
tions, without any fear or danger of molesta- 
tion.” In conformity to these sentimentą, the 
Medes determined to have a king. 

XCVni. After some consultation about 
what person they should choose, Deioces was 
proposed and eleeted with universal praise. 
Upon his elevation he reąuired a palace to be 
erected for him suitable to his dignity, and to 
have gnards appointed for the security of his 
person. The Medes, in compiiance with his 
request, built him a strong and magnificent 
edifice,* in a situation which he himself chose. 


3 Magnįficent edifice .]—Tbis palace waa at the foot oi 
tho citadel, and about aeven furlongs in circumference. 
The wood work was of cedar or eyprera wood: the 
beams, the ceilings, the columna of the porticoe, and the 
perisiylea, were plated wtth either gold or ailver; the 
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«nd suflėrad him to appoint bu guards from 
among the whole nation. Detocen, m soon as 
be possessed the suptume authority, obliged the 
Medes to build a dty, vvhich, with respect to 
its ornament and strength, wm to have a pro- 
emmence above all the ręst They obeyed him 
in this also, and constmcted what we now call 
Ecbatana. 4 Its walls were streng and ample, 
bnilt in drcles one witbin another, rising each 
above each by the beigbt of their respective bat- 
tlements. This mode of building was favoured 
hy the situation of the place, which was a gently 
rising gronnd. They did yet more: the city be- 
ing thus formed of seven drcles, within the lašt 
stood the king's palace and the royal treasury. 
The laigest of these walls is neaiiy equal in 
eitent to the drcumference of Athens; this 
is of a white colour, the next to it is black, the 
neit purple, the fourth blue, the fifth orange. 
thus the battlements of each were distinguished 
hy a different colour. The toro innermost walls 
are differently omamented, one having its bat¬ 
tlements plated with silvcr, the other with gold. 

XCIX. Such were the fortificationa and the 
palace which were erected under the direction 
of Deioces, who commanded the body of the 
people to fix their habitations beyond the walls 
which protected his residence. After whicli 
he was the firat who instituted that kind of 
pomp which forbids access to the royal person, 
and only admita communication with him by 
intermediate agente, the king himself being 
never publicly seen. His edict also signified, 
that to smile or to spit in the king’s presence, 
or in the presence of each other, was an act of 
indecency. 5 His motive for this conduct was j 


roofs were covered wilh sllver Ules. The whole was 
phmdered about the ūme of Alexander.— Larcher. 

4 EcbaUma.]—Mr. Gibbon, whoee geographical know- 
ledge is superior to that of all bis contemporaries, thinks 
that Ecbatana waa probably in the šame situation with 
the modern Tauria. 

Diodoros Siculus is of opinion, that Ecbatana waa 
bnilt on a plain. 

Dutens, in his learned and ingenious inąutry into the 
orięin of the discoveries attributed to the moderne, 
brings this among other tnst&nces to prove, that the 
ancients, in magnificence, have never been surpaaaed, 
and seldom equ&Ue<L—7*. 

5 An act cf indccency.l—The modern jn&nners of the 
orientals bear in many instancee a minute confonnity to 
the mosi ancient accounts of ihem which are come down 
tous. The difficulty of approach to lite prince* and great 
men of the east, is a eircumstance remarked by all mo¬ 
dern travellers. The act of spitūng in the east is much 
more detestable than we have any conception of. The 
Arabe never spit before their superiors; and Sir John 
Chardin telis us, that spitūng bcfore any one, or spitting 
upon the ground in speaking of any one’s actions, is, 
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the security of his power; thinking, that if he 
were seen familiarly hy those who were ėdu- 
catedvuth him, bom with equal pretemdons, 
and not his inferiors in virtue, it might excito 
their regret, and provoke them to sedidon. On 
the contrary, by his withdrawing himself from 
observation, he thought their respect for him 
would be incieased. 

C. When Deioces hai taken these measurcs 
to increase the splendour of his situation and 
the security of his power, he became eitremely 
rigorous in his administration of justice. They 
who bad causes to determine, sent them to him 
in writing, by his afficial servante, vvhich, with 
the decisions upon each, he regularly retumed. 
This was the form which he observed in jodi- 
ciary matters. His proceeding with regard to 
penai offences was thus:—Whene^er he heard 
of any injury being perpetr&ted, and for this 
purpose he appointed spies and informers in 
different perta of his dominions, the offender 
was first brought to his presence, and then 
punished according to his offence. 

CI. Deioces thus collected the Medes into 
one nation, over which he ruled: they consisted 
of the Buše, the Paretaceni, the 8truchates, 
the Arizanti, the Budii, and the Magi. 

CII. Deioces rcigned fifty-three years, and 
at his decease his son Phraortes succeeded to 
the throne. Not satisfied with his hereditary 
dominions, he singled out the Persions as the 
objects of his ambitious views, and reduced 
them first of all under the dominion of the 
Medes. 8upreme of these two great and pow- 
erful nations, he ovenran Asia, alternately sub- 
duing the people of whom it was composed. He 
came at length to the Assyrions, and proceoded 
to attack that part of them which inhabited 
Nineveh.* These were formerly the first power 
in Asia: their allies at this period had seporated 
from them; būt they were štili, with regard to 
their intemal strength, respectable. In the 
torenty-second year of his reign, Phraortes,* in 


through Ule east, an expression of eztreme detesta- 
tion.— T. 

Larcher remarka, that the ūse of tobacco has rendered 
the orientals less punctilious with respect to the circuin- 
stance of spitūng. Niebuhr informs us, in his descripūon 
of Arabia, that he has frequently seen the master of a 
family sitting with a china spiuing-poi near him. He at 
the šame Ūme observes, that they do not oflen spit, al- 
though they continue smoking for many hours ai a time. 

6 A&ieeeAJ—I® supposed to be the modern Mousul.— 
Pocock*. 

7 Phraortea .']—According to Herodotus, the reign of 
Deioces was 53 years, of Phraortes 22, of Cyaxares 12, 
of the Scythians 28, of Aslyages 35totai, 150 years.— T. 
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in ezcunion agolnst this people, pernhed, with 
the greater part of hu army. 

CIII. He waa succeeded by his boti Cyazarea, 
grandson of Deioces. He i a reported to tave 
been superior to his ancestors in valour, and 
was the first who regularly trained the Asia- 
tics to military Service, dividing them, who had 
before been promiscuously confounded, into 
companies of spearman, cavabry, and archere. 
He it was who was carrying on war with the 
Lydians, when the engagement which happened 
in the day w m suddenly interrupted by noc- 
tumal darkness. Having formed an amicable 
conneįion with the difTerent nations of Asia 
beyond the Halys, he proceeded with all his 
forces to the attack of Nineveh, being equally 
degimus of avenging his fatber, and becoming 
master of the city. He vanąuished the Assy- 
rians in battle; būt when he was engaged in the 
aiege of Nineveh, he was surprised by an army 
of Scythians, commanded by Madyas, son of 
Protothyas. Having expelled the Cimmeiians 1 
from Europe, the Scythians had found their way 
into Asia, and, continuing to puraus the fugi- 
tives, had arrived ai the territories of the Medes. 

CIV. From the lake Mmotis an eipeditious 
traveller may pass to the river Phasia* amongst 
the Colchians, in the spaco of thirty days: it 
reąuires less time to pass irom Colchis into 
Media, which are only separated by the nation 
of the Saspyrians. The Scythians, however, 
did not come by this way, būt leaving mount 
Caucasus on their right, passed through the 
highcountry by amuch longerroute. Here they 
met with the Medes, who, in a fixed battle, lošt 
not only the victory, būt the empire of Asia. 

CV. The Scythians, having obtained the 
entire possession of Asia, advanced towards 
Egypt Psammitichus, king of Egypt, met 
them in Palestine of 8yria, and by pTesents 
and importunity United, prevailed on them to 
rotum. The Scythians, on their morch home- 
wards, came to Ascalon, a Syrian city: the 

1 Ctmmerime.J— The hiotory of the Scythians is re- 
markably obscure. Justin, speaking of the incnrsions 
of this people into Asia, sometimes coincides with He- 
rodouis, at others materially contradicts him. Strabo 
makos a slight mention of this ezpedition of Madyas: 
būt I am ignorant by what authority he makes him king 
of the Cimmerians; I should rather think a nuotake haa 
been here made by aome copyisL— Lorcher. 

2 Phoeie.]— Thl® country has been at all limes a nar¬ 
se ry for slaves: h furnished the Oreeks, Romane, and 
ancient Asia with them. Būt is it not eziraordlnary 
to read in Herodotus, that formerly Colchis, now called 
Oeorgie, received black inhabitants from Egypt, and to 
see the šame country at this day make so diffcrent a 
return 1— Vobujf. 


greater part of their body passed through wilih- 
out molesting it; būt some of them, remaining 
behind, plundered the temple of the celestial 
Venus. Of all the sacred buildings erected to 
this goddess, this, according to my authoriūee, 
was far the most ancient* The Cyprians tfaam- 
selves acknowledge, that their temple was built 
after the model of this, and that of Cythera was 
constructed by certain Phosnicians, who came 
from this part of 8yria* Upon the Scythians 
who plundered this temple, and indeed upon all 
their posterity, the deity entailed a fatal punah- 
ment: they were afflicted with the female dis- 
eaae> The Scythians themselves confess, that 


3 Jbr the moet ancient .']—Pausanias says, that the 
Assyrians were ihe first who worshipped Venus Urania. 
He adds, that the inhabitants of Paphos in Cyprus, and 
the Phaenicians of Palestine, received this worship Irom 
them, and afterwards communicated it to the people of 
Cythera-— Wmneling. 

4 Fe mole dietose .']—No passage of Herodotus has 
been the occasion of more doubl and dispute than this. 
The president Bouhier (DissertaL sur 1’Histoire d'He- 
rodote, c. 20.) enumerates these six diflėrent opiniam, 
and decides in favour of the lašt.—Some suppose the 
female disease to be languor, weakness, and iuipotence; 
others, a delicate and eflfeminate way of llving; others 
the hemorrhoids; others, the disease now known by the 
name of venereal; others, the catamenia, ra yvraucifTa ; 
and others, the vice against natūra. Larcher relines 
Bouhier, būt wilhout seeming to have established any 
opinion of his own. lt is probable that he never saw a 
dissertation of profossor Chr. Gotu Heyne, in the Com- 
mentationes Socletatis Reg. GoUing. anni M.DCC.L.xx. 
A T. n. p. 28—44, who proposes anothor ezplanaiion 
of our author, which has perhape a fairer chance of 
success than any of the rast. He lakęs it for grantcd, 
after Mercurialis and Wesseling, that Herodotus and 
Hippocrates speak of the šame thing. He ihon eepa- 
rates the lacts which these authors stale, from tha 
superstition of the one, and the ill-founded Science or 
systematic prejudices of the other. From these lacts, 
illustrated by a comparison with the narrations of mo¬ 
dom travellers, he draws this conclusion: That the 
disease called by Herodotus the female disease, was of 
that kind which proceeds from a melancholic, hysteric, 
or other nervous affection; in consequence of which a 
perturbation of the intellect lakęs place. Among bar- 
barous nations, ignorant of the powers and operalions 
of natūra, those disorders whose cause and eure were 
unknown, it was natūrai to attribute to divine indu- 
ence; and the patients, finding themselves suddenly and 
unaccountally bereft of strength, of vigour, and of spi¬ 
ritą, might be easily persuaded, by these symptoms, that 
the displeasure of a deity had inflieted this punishmont, 
and, for some erkne or other, had changed them into 
women. A similar eflėcl of a distempered mind has 
been common in all ages. Many persona believe them¬ 
selves translbrmed into animals or other substances; 
and while they are subjecl to this illusion,talk, reason, 
and act conformably to such beiief. If, therafore, Utis 
disease appeared chiofly amongst those Scythians wh© 
plundered the temple of Venus, h, might be sufBcient 
ground for the Scythians themselves to rafer such a 
calamily to the displeasure of a deity; and the nature of 
the punlshment, as vrell as the et nsclousnen of their 
orime, would readily point out Venus Ibr the oflended 
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their ooantijiMn mflar this malady m conse- 
ąuence of the įbove crime; their condition also 
tty be seen by thoee who visit Scythia, vrhere 
they are eaUed Enme. 

CYI. Aftar poMaong the dominion of Ana 
for a space of twenty-«ight yean, the 8cy- 
Aimi lošt all they had obtained, by their lieen- 
tėofiOMi and negieet The eztravagance of 
their public eztortion* oonld only be eąualled 
by the rapadty with which they plundered in¬ 
dividuali. At a feast, to which they were in- 
vited by Cyaxaiee and the Medes, the greater 
pert of them were cut off when in a statė of 
intozkataon. The Medes thus recovered their 
poflsesnons, and all their andent importance; 
efter which they took Nineveh; the particulars 
of which inddent I shall hereafter relate.® 
They moreover subdued the Assyrians, thoee 
only ezcepted which inhabited the Babylonian 
district. Cyaiares reigned forty yean, and 
then died; būt in this period is to be induded 
the time in which the Scythians po s s c ss c d the 
empire. 

CVO. His mm Astyages succeeded to the 
throne: he had a daughter whom be called 
Mandane: she, in a dream, appeared to make 
so great a quantity of urme,® that not only his 
principai dty, bot all Asia, was overfbmed. 
The purport of this vision, when ezplained in 
each particular by the magi, the usual interpre- 
tere, tenified him ezceedingiy. Under this 


power. If the disease appeared *oon after the phinder 
of the temple, h mighthe sufflcient ground for an author 
not qutie finee frmn snperstition and credultty, to sėt H 
down as a Judgmenl from heaven upon the oflboders. 
Whether the ezpreuion in Hippocrates, of ra ywai- 
tafta tpyaęovrat, ought to be understood ln a good or In 
a bad sausa, may perhaps adralt of a doabt; however, 
either aenae will oąually salt the foregoing ezplanalion. 
It is perfecily natūrai, and indeed almost necesaary, 
that malęs who fency themselves women, should ūke 
the drass, adopt the language and manners, and per- 
form the offices of the other sez: nor would H be at 
all inconsistent whh their supposed transformation, 
that, they should thlnk lt their duty to be the passlve 
Instruments of what wuuld to them aeem nstaral do¬ 
sine.—T*. 

5 HereąflerrtlaU.]— This is one ofthe passages cited 
to prove that Herodotus wrote other works vrhich are 
not eome doim to us. The investigatlon of this matter 
has greaily perplezed and divided the literary world. 
It Is discussed at considerable length by Bouhier and 
by Larcher, to whoee Severai works we beg leave to 
refer thoee who wish to know more of a questkm 
which can involve no great fanera* to an English 
reader.— T. 

6 Qi temtUy qf, $•«.]—Voltaire has started eome objec- 
tions to thie passage of Hemdotua; to which my answer 
may be eeen in the Supplement to the Philoeophy of 
History, page 79, be. of the first editkm; page 104, be. 
of the aecotsAs—Larckar. 
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impremion, he refuaed to mhrry his daughter, 
when she arrived at a suitable age, to any Mede 
whoee rank justified preteįurions to her. He 
chose rather to give her to Cambyses, a Per* 
sian, whom he selectod as being of a respecta- 
ble fatnily, būt of a very pacific dispoeition, 
though inferior in his estimation to the loweet 
of the Medes. 

CVm. The first year of the marriage of 
his daughter, Astyages saw anothei vision. A 
vine appeared to spring from the womb of his 
daughter, which overepread all Asia. Upon 
this occasion also he consulted his interpreters: 
the result was, that he sent for his daughter 
from Penia, wben the tfrne of her delivery ap* 
proeched. Onher arrival he kept astrictwatcb 
over her, intending to destroy ber child. The 
magi had declared the vision to intimate, that 
the child of his daughter should supplant him 
on his throne. Astyages, to guard against 
this, as soon ss Cyrus was bom, sent for Har¬ 
pagus, a pereon whose intimacy he used, upon 
whose confidenoe he depended, and who indeed 
had the management of all bis afiairs. He 
addreesed him as follows: “ Harpagus, I am 
about to ūse you in a businees, in which if you 
either abuse my confidence, or employ others 
to do what I am anzious you should do your- 
self, you will infallibly lament the conseąuenoe. 
You mušt take the boy of whom Mandane has 
been delivered, remove him to your ow» house, 
and put him to death: you will afterwards būry 
him as you sfaall think proper.” « Sir,” he 
replied, «you have hitherto never had occa¬ 
sion to censure my eonduet; neither skali my 
fu ture behaviour give you cause of offence: if 
the accomplishment of this matter be esaential 
to your peace, it becomes me to be faithful and 
obedient” 

CLX. On this reply of Harpagus the infant 
was delivered to his arms in rich apparel, and 
consigned to destruction. Retuming home, 
he sought with teara the presence of his wife, 
to whom he related his conference with Asty¬ 
ages. When she inquired what it was his in- 
tention to do; «< By no meana,” he answered, 
u the deed which Astyages enjoins. If he be- 
' eome štili more infatuated, more mad than he 
at present appean, I will not comply with his 
desires, nor be occessaiy to this murder. The 
child is my relation: Astyages is old, and has 
no malė ofišpringr i£ at bis deoease, the šova- 
reign authority shall descend to this daughter, 
whose child he orderi me to destroy, what ez- 
treme danger shall I not>pcur? Ii is ezpedient 
19 
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nevertheless, for my security, that the child 
ahould die, not however by the hands of any 
of my family, būt by some other of his 
servante.” 

CX. He instantly sent for a herdsman be- 
longing to Astyages, who, m he knew, pursued 
bis occupation in a place adapted to the pul¬ 
pose, amongst mountains freąuented by savage 
beasts. His name was Mitridates; bis wife 
and fellow servant was, in the Greek tongue, 
called Cyno f by the Medes Spaco į 1 and Spaca 
is the name by which the Medes call a bitch. 
The place which he freąuented with his herds 
was the foot of those mountains which lie 
to the north of Ecbatane, near the Euxinc. 
This part of Media, towards the Saspires, is 
high and mountainous, and abounding with 
forests; the ręst of the country is a spacious 
plain. As soon as he arrived in his presence, 
Harpagus thus addressed him: “ Astyages com- 
mands you to take this infant, 1 and expose him 8 
in the most unfreąuented part of the mountains, 
that his death may be speedy and unavoidable. 
I am further ordered to assure you, that if you 
evade this injunction, and are by any means 
accessary to his preservation, you mušt expect 
torture and death. I am myself commanded to 
see the child eiposed.” 

CXI. When the herdsman had received his 
orders, he took the child, and retumed to his 
cottage. His wife, who had been in labour all 
the preceding part of the day, was providen- 
tially delivered in his absence. Both had been 
in a statė of solitude: the situation of his wife 


1 i® not certain wheiher the dialect. of the 
Medes and Persians was the šame. In such rėmams as 
we have of the Persian language, Burton and Reland 
have not been able to discover any tema likę this. Ne- 
vertheless Lefevre assures us, that the Hyrcanians, a 
people in subjection to the Persians, call, even at the 
presem time, a dog by the word Spac.— Larcher. 

2 Take this infantOre.]— Vartaus passages in this 
part of our work will necessarily bring to the mind of 
our reader the Winter’s Tale of Shakspeare. The 
speech of the king to Antigonus minutely resembles 
this: 

Ttke it op atnight* 

Wlthln thb faoor bring me word *tk dane, 

And by good tatūnanj, ar III mūs thjr lite, lūs.—r. 

3 And ezpose him J Virgil has placed in tho infernal 
regions, the souls of iniants weeping and wailing: 

Continuo audite tocm, vagitua et ragena, 

Iubntunique minis ilenta in limine primo, 

Quoa dulcis vii* eiorta et ab ubere nptrn 
Abatnlit atn dies, et funere merait aeerbo. 

It is an ingenious conjecture, proposed in the Divine 
Legation, that the poel might design to discountenance 
the eursed practice of ezposing and murdering infanu. 
See Jortin’s 6th Dissertation. Consull also the letter on 
the Dclicacy of Friendship, republished in the Tracts, 
by a Warburtonian, page 227. 


gavę alarm to the husband; and the Tfornan, 
on her part, feared for him, from the unusoal 
circumstance of his being sent for to Harpagus. 
His retum was sudden and unexpected, and 
his wifc discovered much anxiely to know why 
Harpagus had sent for him in such baste. « As 
soon/’ says he, « as I got into the city, I both 
saw and hcard what I could wish had never 
befallen the families of our mąstėm; I found 
the house of Harpagus in extreme affliction; 
entering which with the greatest terror, I eaw 
on infant panting and screaming on the ground, 
dressed in rich and splendid clothing. Harpa^ 
gus, the moment he saw me, commanded me 
to take the child, and without any hesitation 9 
expose it on such a part of our mountains as is 
most freąuented by wild beasts; telling me, 
moreover, that Astyages himself had assigned 
this oflice to me, and threatening the severest 
punishment in case of disobedience. I took 
the child, conceiving it to belong to one of the 
domesties, never supposing who it really was. 
The richness, however, of its dress excited my 
astonishment, which was inereased by the sor- 
row that prevailed in the family of Harpagus. 
Būt, on my retum, the servant who, conductšng 
me out of the city, gavę the infant to my hand, 
explaincd each particular circumstance. He 
informed me, that it is the oflfepring of Man- 
dane, the daughter of Astyages, and of Cam- 
byses, son of Cyrus. This is the infant whoee 
death Astyages command8. ,> 

CXII. The herdsman finished, and produced 
the child to his wife. Struck with his appear- 
ance of beauty and strength, she embraced the 
knees of her husband^ and eonjured him not 
to expose the child. He observed, tliat it was 
impossible to comply with her reąuest, as Har- 
pagus would send to see that his orders were 
executed, and had menaced him with a most 
cruel death if he failed in his obedience. The 
woman, not succeeding by this, took another 
method: « Since,” she replied, « you are deter- 
mined in your purpose, and there will be wit- 
nesses to see that the child is in reality exposcd, 
attend to what I propose; I have been delivered 
of a dead child; let this be exposed, and let us 
preserve and bring up the grandehild of Asty¬ 
ages as our own. You will thus appear faith- 
ful to your superiors, without any injuiy to 
oureelves; the child which is dead \vill be 
honoured with a sumptuous fanerai, and that 
which survives will be preserved.” 

CXin. The man approved of the pertinent 
proposal of his wife, with which he imme- 
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diately complied. The infant, whom he was to 
have destroyed, he gavę to the care of his wife; 
hia own child, which was dead, he placed in the 
cradle in which the other had been brought, 
diessed it in the other’s costly clothing, and 
expoeed it on a desert mountain. After three 
days, he Įeit one of his domesdcs to guard the 
body, and went again to the house of Harpagus 
in the dty, signifying himself ready to show 
ihat the child waa dead. Harpagus sent some, 
upon whose fidelity he could depend, to exa- 
mine into the matter: they confirmed the report 
of the herdsman, and the child was buried. 
The herdsman’s child was thus interred ; the 
other, t who was aflerwards called Gyrus, was 
brought up carefully by the wife of the herds¬ 
man, and called by some other name. 

CXIV. When he arrived at the age of ten 
years, the following accident discovered who he 
was:—He waa playing in the village, where 
were the hcTds of his supposed father, with other 
bpys of the šame age with himself. Though 
reputed to be the son of the herdsman, his play- 
mates chose him for their king. He, in conse- 
quence, assigned them their different stations: 
some were to superintend buildings, others were 
to be guards; one was to be his principai mi- 
nister, another his master of eeremonies; and 
each had his particular office. Among these 
children happened to be the son of Artembaris, 
who was a Mede of considerable distinction. 
He, refusing to obey the commands of Cyrus, 
was, at his orders, seized by his playfellows, 
and severely beaten. The pride of the boy was 
vehemently offended; and the moment he was 
at liberty, he hastened to the city to inform his 
father how much be had suifered from the in- 
aolence of Cyrus. He did not indeed call him 
Gyrus, which was not then his name; būt he 
described him os the son of the herdsman of 
Astyages. Artembaris went immediately in 
great rage to Astyages, taking his son with 
him. He complained of the indignity which 
had been offered, and showed what marks of 
violence his son had received. “ Thus, sir,” 
aays he, « have we been insulted by the son of 
a herdsman, your slave.” 

CX V. Astyages, on receiving this complaint, 
which he observed to be justly founded, was 
anrious to punish the insult which Artembaris 
had received; he accordingly sent for the herds¬ 
man and his reputed child. On their appear- 
ance, Astyages, looking at Cyrus, “ Do you,” 
said he, “ meonly descended as you are, darė to 
infliet stripes on the son of one of my noblea?” 
u My lord,” says he, in reply,“ what I have done 
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I am able to justify: the boys among vrhom I 
live, and this with the ręst, did, in play, elect 
me their king, because, as I suppose, I seemed 
to them the most proper for this situation. 
Our other playfellows obeyed my commands; 
this boy refused, and was punished: if on this 
account you deem me worthy of chastisement, 
I am here to receive it” 4 

CXVI. As soon as the boy had spoken, 
Astyages conjectured who he was; every thing 
eoneurred to confirm his suspicions; his resem- 1 
blance of himself, his ingenuous countenance 
and manners, and the seeming correspondence 
of his age. Struck by the force of these inci¬ 
dentą, Astyages was a long time mlent He re- 
covered himaelf with difficulty; and wishing to 
dismiss Artembaris for the purpose of examining 
the herdsman without witnesses, “Artembaris,” 
said he, “ I will take care that neither you nor 
your son ahall have just reason of complaint” 
When Artembaris retired, Cyrus was eondueted 
by attendants into some inner room; and the 
herdsman, being left alone with the king, was 
strietly interrogated whence and from whom 
he had the child. He replied, that he was his 
own child, and that his mother was yet alive: 
Astyages told him, that his indiaeretion would 
only involve him in greater dangers. Baying 
this, he ordered his guards to seize him. Re- 
duced to this extremity, he explained every 
particular of the burinėse; and concluded with 
eamęst entreaties for mercy and forgiveness. 

CX VII. Astyages, convinced that his herds¬ 
man had spoken the truth, felt būt little with 
respect to him; būt he was violently incensed 
against Harpagus, whom he sent for to his pre- 
sence. As soon as he appeared, « Harpagus,” 
said he, « by what kind of death did you destroy 
the son of my daughterl” Harpagus saw the 
herdsman present, and was therefore conscious, 
that unless he špoke the truth, he should be cer- 
tainly deteetod. “ Sir,” he replied, “ as soon as 
I received the infant, I revolved in my mind the 
best method of satisfying your wishes, and of 
preserving myself innocent of the crime.of 
murder, both with respect to your daughter 
and yourself: I determined, therefore, to send 
for this herdsman, and delivering to him thė 
child, I informed him that it was your com- 
mand that he should put him to death. In this 
I used no falsehood; for such were your com¬ 
mands. I farther enjoined him to expose the 
infant on a desert mountain, and to be himself 

4 None of iheae parliculars of the early life of Cyrus, 
previous to his being sent to his parems in Persia, art 
related by ienophon.— T. 
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the witness of bis death, threatening him with 
the severest panisbment in case of disobedienoe. 
When be had fulfilled bis commiasion, and the 
cbild was dead, I sent soma of my confidential 
eunuche to witness the fact, and to būry the 
body. This, sur, is the real truth, and the child 
wm thus destroyed.” 

GXVIIL Harpagus related the fact without 
prevarication; būt Astyages, diasembling the 
anger which he-really felt, infonned him of the 
confession of the herdsman; and finished his 
narration in these words, « The child is alive, 
and all is well; I was much afflicted conceming 
the fote of the boy; and būt iii could bear the 
reproaches of my daughter. Būt as the matter 
has tumed out well, you mušt send your son to 
our young stranger, and attend me yourself at 
supper. I bave determined, in gratitude for the 
child’s preservation, to celebrate a festival in ho- 
nour of those deities who interposed to save him.” 

CXIX. Harpagus, on hearing this, made his 
obeisance to the king, and retumed cheerfully 
to his house, happy in the refiection that he 
was not only not punished for his disobedience, 
būt honoured by an invitation to the royal fes- 
ti vai. As aoon as he arrived at his house, he 
hastily called for his only son, a boy of about 
thirteen, oidering him to hasten to the palace 
of Astyages, and to comply with whatever was 
commanded him. He then related to his wife, 
with much ezultation, all that had happened. 
As soon as the boy arrived, Astyages com¬ 
manded him to be cut in pieces, and aome part 
of his flesh to be roasted, another part boiled, 
and the whole made ready to be served at table. 
At the hour of supper, among other guests, 
Harpagus also attended. Before the ręst, as 
well as before Astyages himselfį dishes of mut- 
ton were placed; būt to Harpagus all the body 
of his son was served, eicept the head and the 
eztremities, which were kept apart in a covered 
basket. After he seemed well satisfied with 
what he had eaten, Astyages asked him bow 
he liked his fore: Harpagus eipressing himself 
greatly delighted, the attendants brougbt him 
the basket which contoined the head and extre- 
mities of his child, and desired him to help 
himself to what he thought proper. Harpagus 
complied, uncovered the vessel, and beheld the 
remains of his son. 1 He continued, however, 

1 The remains qf his ton.]—A similar ezample of 
revenge occurs In Titus Andronicua 

TOms. Whv, tiara tbey ara, boti lakai h ttat pla, 

WhW their raotber daiatily teita fod j 
Satine tba flah Iki įhe benrif halh bn4-r, 

For other instancss of similar barbarity, aee H. Stevens’ 


master of himself, and discovered no unosual 
emotiona. When Astyages inquired if he knew 
of what flesh and of what wild beast he had 
eaten, he acknowledged that he did, and that 
the king’s will was always pleasing to him.* 
Saying this, he took the remnants of the body, 
and retumed to his house, meaning, as I skumbi 
suppose, to būry them together. 

CXX. Astyages thus revenged himself upon 
Harpagus; būt, deliberating about the desūny 
of Gyrus, he sent for the magi who had before 
interpreted his dreams. On their appearanoe, 
he requested to know their sentimentą of the 
vision he had formerly explained to them. 
They persevered in their former decUration, 
that if the boy survived, he would infallibly be 
king. « The boy is alive and well,” retumed 
Astyages; “the children of the village where 
he lived elected him their king, and he hae 
actually performed all the easential duties of 
the regai office. He appointed his guards, his 
messengers,.and diflėrent attendants, and in all 
respects exercised kingly authority: conceming 
this, what do you determine V* “ I£” ananvered 
the magi, “the boy really survivea, and has 
reigned as a monarch, in the accidental manner 
you describe, raly upon this, and dissipate your 
fears; depend upon it he will reign no mare: 
things of trifling moment ireąuently accomjdish 
what we seriously foretell, and dreams in parti- 
cular will oflen prove oflittle or no importance.” 
“ I confoas,” replied Astyages, “ that I am of the 
šame opinion; the boy, having been nominally 
a king, has fulfilled the purport of my dream, 
and I need alarm myself no more about him. 
Do not you, however, remit your assiduity, būt 
consult both for my security and your own.” 
« Sir,” answered the magi, “ it is of particular 
importance to us that your authority ahould 
continue: it migbt otherwise descend to this 
boy, who is a Peniau; in that case, we, who 
are Medes, should be reduced to servitude; the 
Persians would despise us as foreignen; būt 
whilst you, who are our countryman, reign over 
us, we enjoy some degree of authority ourselves, 

Apology for Herodotus, chap. 19, do la Cruauto do 
nootre Sioclo.— T. 

2 Pleasing to Am.]—This roply of Harpagus, worthy 
of a servile courtier, brings Ic mind am of an Engliah 
nobleman no lesa deapicable. Edgar, king of England, 
having killed Elhelwold, in the forest of Harewood, the 
son of that nobleman arrived aoon altenrards on the 
apot; the king, showing hun the body of his fiuher, 
asked him how he found the game 1 The young man 
replied, wilh perfect indiflerenco, u That whatevor was 
agreeable to the prince could not possibly displease 
him.” The above anecdote is related by Lorcher, irom 
William of Malmsbury. 
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mdependenl of tbe honours we reodve froin 
yoa. For these reasona we are particularly 
bound to consult for your safety, and the per- 
bimmmb of your power. If any thing ezcited 
oor apprehension of the future, we would cer- 
tainly d«c.loae it; bot as your dream haa had 
thia trifling termination, we feel great confidence 
ourselves, and recommend you to aend the child 
lirom your pteaence to his parente in Perma.” 

CXXL On hearing thia, Astyagea was re- 
joioed; and aending for Cyrus, « My child/’ 
said he, “I wm formerly induced, by the cruel 
representaiion of a dieam, to treat you inju- 
rioualy, būt your better gemua preserved you. 
Go, therefore, in peace to Penia, whither I 
ahall aend proper persona to conduct you; 
there you will see your purenta, who are of a 
vwy diflėrent runk firom the hezdaman Mitri- 
dalės and hia wife.” 

CXXII. Astyagea, having thus apoken, sent 
Cyrus away: on hia being restored to the house 
of hia purenta, they, who had long aince thought 
him dead, received him with tendemeaa and 
transport They inąuired by what means be 
had been preserved: he told them, in reply, that 
he waa entirely ignorant of hia birth, and had 
been involved in much perplexity; būt that 
every thing had been eiplained to him on his 
joumey to them. He had really believed him- 
self the son of the herdaman of Astyagea, before 
hia condnctors ezplained to him the particulars 
of hia fortune. He related with what tender- 
neaa he had been brought up by the wife of the 
herdaman, whoae name, Cyno, he often repeated 
vrith the warmest preke. The circumstance of 
her name hia purenta laid hold of to persuade the 
Peraiana that Providence had, in a particular 
manner, interpoaed to save Cyrus, who, when 
ezpoeed, had been preserved and nouriahed by 
a bitch ;* whkh opinion aftemarda prevailed. 

CXXffl. Aa Gyrus grew up, he ezcelled iii 
the young men in strength and gracefulneas of 
pereon. 4 Harpagua, who was anzioua to be 
revenged on Astyagea, waa constantly endea- 
vouring to gain an interest with him by making 
him preaento. In hia own private aituation, he 
could have bnt little hope of obtaining the ven- 
geance he desired; būt aeeing Cyrus a man, 
and one whoee fortunes bore some reaemblance 
to hia own, he much attached himself to him. 

3 By a bitch, The story of Romulus, Romus, 
and the wol£ involves many circumst&nces slmilar to 
tbese related of Cyrus.—T. 

4 Gracęfulnet* afpermm. > -The beauty and graceful- 
ness of Cyrus is particularly, and whh much energy, 
ropresented by Xenophon.— T. 


He had, aome time before, taken the follovring 
meaaure:—Aatyages having treated the Medea 
with great aaperity, Harpagua took care to 
communicste with the men of the greatest con- 
■eąuenoe among them, endeuvouring, by hia 
inainuationa, to promote the elevation of Cyrus, 
and the depoaition of his master. Having thus 
prepared the way, he contrived the follovring 
method of acquainting Gyrus in Penia with hia 
own private sentimentą and the etate of afiaira. 
The communication betwixt the two countries 
being strictly guarded, he took a hare, opened 
its paunch, in which he inserted a letter, eon~ 
taining the information he wiahed to give, and 
then dezterously aewed it up again. The hare, 
with aome huntiug neto, he intrusted to one of 
hia servantą of the chane, upon whom he could 
depend. The man waa sent into Penia, and 
ordered to deliver the hare to Cyrus himself 
who waa entreated to open it with his own 
hands, and without vritnesaea. 

CXXIV. The man ezecuted hia commiasion; 
Cyrus received the bare, which having opened 
aa directed, he found a letter to the foUowing 
purport: «*8on of Cambyaeo, heaven evidently 
favoun you, or you never could have risen thus 
superior to fortune. Astyagea meditated your 
dcath, and is a just object of your vengeance; 
he certainly determined that you should perish; 
the goda, and my humanity, preserved you. 
With the incidentą of your Life I believe you 
are acquainted, aa well aa with the injuriea I 
have received from Astyagea, for delivering 
you to the herdaman, instead of putting you to 
death. Liaten būt to me, and the authority 
and dominiona of Aatyages ahall be yours: 
having prevailed on the Peraiana to revolt, 
undertake an ezpedition againat the Medes. If 
I ahall be appointed by Aatyages the leader of 
the forcea which oppoee you, our object will be 
inatantly accomplished, which 1 may also ven¬ 
ini® to affirm of each of our first nobility; they 
are already favourable to your cauae, and wait 
būt the opportunity of revolting firom Astyagea. 
Ali things being thus prepared, eiecute what I 
adviae without delay.” 

CXXV. Gyrus, on receiving thia intelligence, 
revolved in hia mind what wouId be the most 
effectual means of prevailing on the Persiana to 
revolt After much deliberetion, he determined 
on the following stratagem:—He dictated the 
terma of a public letter, and called an aaaembly 
of hia countrymen. H ere it waa produced and 
read; and it appeared to contain his appoint- 
ment by Astyagea to be general of the Permaną. 
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«And now, O Persians/’ he eidaimed, «I 
mušt expcct each of you to uttend me with a 
hatcheU 1 ’ This command he issued aloud to 
the Persians, of whom there are varioos tribes. 
Of thosc whom Gyrus assembled, and per- 
auaded to revolt from the Medes, the foilowing 
are the principai: The Arteats, the Persas, 
Pasargads, Maraphii, and Maspians. Of these 
tlio Pasargadae are the most considerable; the 
Achsmenidffi are those from whom the Per- 
sian monarchs are descended. The Panthialsi, 
Derusiasi, and Germanians 1 follow laborious 
employments; the Dai, Mardi, Dropici, and 
Sargations are feeders of cattle. 

CXX VI. They all assembled in the manner 
they were commanded, and Cyrus directed them 
to clear, in the space of a day, a certain woody 
enclosure, which was eighteen or twenty fur- 
longs in extent. When they had executed their 
task, they were desired to attend the following 
day to feast and make merry. For this purpose 
Cyrus collected and slew all the goats, shecp, 
and oxen, vehich were the property of his father; 
and further to promote the entertainment of the 
Persians, he added rich wines and abundance 
of delicacies. The next day, when they were 
met, he desired them to recline on the grass 
and enjoy themselves. When they wero 
satisfied, he inąuired of them which day’s fare 
delighted them the most. They replied, the 
contrast betwixt the two was strong indeed, as 
on the first day they had nothing būt what was 
bad, on the second every thing that was good. 
On receiving tliis answer, Cyrus no longer 
hesitated to explain the purpose which he had 
in view. « Men of Pereia,” he exclaimed, “you 
are the arhįters of your own fortune; if you 
obey me, you will enjoy these and greater 
advantages, without any servile toils ; if you 
are hostile to my projects, you mušt prepare to 
encounter worse hardships than those of yester- 
day: my voice is the voice of freedom; Provi- 
dence appears to have reserved me to be the 
instrument of your prosperity: you are, doubt- 
lcss, equal to the Medes in every thing, and 
most assuredly are as brave: this being the 
case, decline all future obedience to Astyages.” 

CXXVII. The Persians, who had long 
spurned at the yoke imposed on them by 

1 Germanians ,'}—The Germanians are the šame as 
the Caramanians. Sorne authors afflrm the ancient Ger¬ 
maną to have been descended from this people. Cuvier 
has, wiih much politeness, cxplained their mistake. 
“Būt,” adds M. Wesseling, “there are some individuals 
of such waywnrd tempera, who, since the discovery of 
corn, štili prefer the fceding upon acorns.”— Larcher. 


the Medes, were glad of such a leader, and 
ardently obeyed the call of liberty. Astyages 
was soon informed of the prooeedings of Cyrus, 
and commanded his attendance. He retumed 
for answer, that he should probably anticipate 
the wish of Astyages to see him. Astyages, 
upon this, collected bis Medes, and, urged by 
some fatal impulse, appointed Harpagus to 
command his forces, not remembering the 
injury he formerly had done him. .His srmy 
was imbodied; the Medes met and engaged the 
Persians; they who were not privy to the plot 
fought with valour, the ręst went over to the Per¬ 
sians ; the greater part discovered no inclination 
! to continue the combat, and hastily retreated. 

Į CXXVIII. Astyages, hearing of the ignomi- 
nious defeat of his army, contimied to menaoe 
Cyrus, and excloimed, that he should štili have 
no reason to exult. The first thing he did was 
to crucify the magi, 8 the interpreters of dreams, 
who had prevailed upon him to send Cyrus 
away. He then armed all his dtizens, young 
and old, without distinetion. He led them 
against the Persians, and was vanąuished ;* he 
himself was taken prisoner, and the greater 
part of his army destroyed. 

CXX1X. In his captivity Harpagus was pre- 
sent to insult and reproach him. Among other 
things, he asked him what was his opinion of' 
that supper, in which he had compelled a father 
to feed on the flesh of his child; a supper which 
had reduced him from a monarch to a slave? 
In reply, Astyages reąuested to know if he 
imputed to himself the success of Cyrus 1 He 
confessed that he did, explained the means, and 
justified his eonduet Astyages told him, that 
he was then the most foolish and wicked of 
mankind;—most foolish, in acąuiring for an- 
other the authority he might have enjoyed 
himself; most wicked, for redueing his coun- 
trymen to servitude, to gratify his privalė 
revenge. If he tbought a change in the govern- 
ment really necesaary, and was štili determined 
not to ossume tlie supreme authority himself, 
justice should have induced him to have ele- 
vated a Mede to that honour, rather than a 
Persian. The Medes, who were certainly not 

2 Crucify the magi.]— It appears from the sacred 
writinga, that when the magi eiiher were not able to 
interpret dreams, or explain difficullies, to the satis- 
factlon of their tyram masters, they were wiih liula 
compunction condemned to die. See, in particular, the 
book of Daniel. The cruclty of Astyages is spoken of by 
Diodorus Siculus, in his book de virtutibus et vHiis.— T. 

3 IVaa mnquishcd^~X e n opho n represents Cyrus as 
succeeding of course, and without any hostilities, to the 
throae of Astyages.— T. 
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acressnry to the provocation given, had ex- 
chnnged aitaatioua with their servantą; the 
Persians, who were formerly the servante, were 
now the mastera. 

CXXX. Afier a reign of thirty-five years, 
Astyages wm thns depoeed. To his asperity 
of temper, the Medes owed the loes of their 
power, after poasesaing, for the spaee of one 
hundred and twenty-eight years, all that part of 
Asia which lies beyond the Halys, deducting 
finom this period the short inlervai of the Scy- 
thian domimom In succeeding times, firom a 
disdain of their abased situation, they took up 
arms against Darius : their attempt proved un- 
successful, and they were a second time reduced 
to eervitude. From this period, the Persians, 
who, under the conduct of Cyrus, had ahaken 
off the power of the Medes, reinained in undis- 
turbed possession of A šia. Cyrus dėtai ned As¬ 
tyages in captivity for the remainder of his life, 
būt in no other instance 4 treated him witli seve- 
rity.—Buch is the histozy of the birth, education, 
and success of Cyrus. He aftenvards, as wc 
havc before related, subdued Crcesus, who had 
attacked him unprovoked: firom which time he 
reinained without competition sovereign of Asia. 

C XXXI. My attention to the subject has en- 
abled me to make the following observations on 
* the manners and customs of the Persians. They 
have among them neither statues, 5 temples, 6 * 


4 Bot in no other nutanee y f c.]— Isocrates, in his 
fanerai oration npon Evagoras, klng of Salamis, in 
Cyptus, siys, that Cyrus put Astyases to dealh. I do 
n »» find that this fect has been asserted by any other 
auth >r.— Larcher. 

5 Neither etatu **.]—It is proper to remark here, that 
the m 're ancient nations were not worshipi>ers of 
ima-res. Lucian telis us, that the ancient E-iyplians had 
no statues in their temples. According to Eusebius, the 
Greeks were not worshippers of images bef»re the time 
of Cerrops, who first of all erected a staiue to Minerva. 
And Plutarch telis us, that Numa f įrbade the Romans to 
rej resent the deity under the f »rm of a man or an ani- 
mnl: and for seventy years this people had not in their 
temples any statu® or painting of the deity.— Larrher. 

The symb >ls used by the ancienis, of their respective 
deities, were stones of diflėrent shapes. A round stone 
res resented the sun, thence styled Alagatialus Dėtis 
rotondos: Bochart and Selden. A liula polished stone 
w.is the earth; thence Cybele was called Azdites and 
Ag i i stos. A seprare rude stone was Bacchus; the Caaba 
of i‘ic- Artbs. 

Arnobius says, that Cybele was represented by a 
stihII stone of a dark and black colour. See also Prū¬ 
de oi ius Depe Zrc0. 

Lapii nupSiu tnbendui eaedo 
Mnliebria oria daom atgauto aadet, te. 

6 Temple*.]—I am not of opinion with tho Persian 

at vvhose insiigalion Xerxes burned the temples 

of tiie Gneeks, because they confined their deities by 

walls, who oughl to be free from e vary kind of restraint, 


I nor šiton the ūse of which they censure as 
| impious, and a gross violation of reason, pro- 
bably because, in opposition to the Grecks, they 
do not believe that the gods partake of our 
human nature. 8 Their custom is, to offer, 
firom the suminite of the highest mountains, 9 
sacrifices to Jovė, distinguishing, by that appeU 
lation, all the expanse of the firmament They 
also adore the sun, 10 the moon, earth, fire, 11 
vvater, and the winds; which may be termed 
their original deities. In afler times, firom 
the examplee of the Assyrians and Arabians, 
they added Urania 18 to this number. The 
name of the Assyrian Venus is Mylitta, whom 
the Arabians cali Alitta, and the Persians 
Mithra. 

CXXXII. Their mode of paying their devo- 
tions to the above-mentioned deities, confirmed 
by undeviating custom, is to sacrifice to tliem, 
without altan or fire, libations or instrumentai 
music, gorlands or consecrated c akės; būt evezy 
individual, as he wishes to sacrifice to any par- 
ticular divinity, eonduets his vietim to a place 
raade clean for the purpose, and makos his 
invocation or his prayers with a tiara encircled 


and whose temple and residence wns the universo 
itaelf— Cicero. 

7 Nor altai*.] —The theology of Zoronster waa darkly 
comprehended by f jreigners, and even by the far greater 
number of his disciples; būt the mosi careless observers 
were strpek wiih the philosophic simplicity of the Per¬ 
sian worship.— Gibbon. 

8 Human nature.]— That the godi often appeared in 
a human shape, is laken for granted by Pausanius, in 
Arcad. and Plutarch de Musica. The šame opinion was 
firmly maintained by Julian, an orthixlox pagan in a 
laler aąe.—Gillies. 

9 Sumini t* of the highest mauniaine] —Van Dale re¬ 
marka, that the oracular temples were, f«»r the most 
part, siiuated in mouniainous places. The Scri|>tures 
also intimale, that mountains aud hteh places were 
chosen as the proper theatres for the display of relinu® 
emhusiasm. See Deutoronomy, chap. xii. ver. 2,3. Yo 
sUo.ll uiierly destroy the places wherein the nations 
served their gods, upon tho high mountains, and upon 
the hills, and under every green tree, <fcc. See.—T. 

10 Sun—Jire.]— The worship of the ancient Persians 
had unquealionably been very early corrupted. The 
re ve re n co paid to the sun and to fire, which Zoroaster 
appears to have considered merely as representatives 
of omnipotence, the fountain of light, seems to have 
t)een an idea too refioed for the gross capacities of the 
vulgar, who, without regard to the greal invisibie proto- 
type, lurned &U their thoughts to the adoralion of thoae 
osiensible deities.— Richardson. 

11 /Irs.]—Tho ancient Persians durst not, by their 
religion, exlinguish fire with water; būt endeavoured 
to smother it wiih earth, stones, or any thing familiar 
This method would not soon eztinzuish a blazinz forest. 
The Parsis of Guzerat are štili guided by the šame hurt 
fui superstition.— The šame. 

12 Urania.] —That is, the Uranian or celastial Venus, 
not the muse Urania.—T. 
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generally with myrtle. The supplicant u not 
permittad to implore blessings on himeelf alone, 1 2 3 
his whole nation, and particulariy his sovereign, 
have a claim to hia preyers, himself being ne- 
ceaaerily comprehended with the ręst He 
proceeds to divide hia victim* into Severai 
minute parts, which, when boiled, he places 
upon the moat delieate veidure he can find, 
giving the preference to trefoil. When things 
are thus prepared, one of the magi, vrithout 
vvhose preaence no aacrifice ia deemed lawful, 
8tanda op and chanta the primeval origin of the 
goda, which they auppose to have a aacred and 
mysterioua influence. The worahipper, after 
this, takea with him, for hia own uae, anch 
parts of the fleah aa he thinka proper. 

CXXXin. Among all their feativala, each 
individual paya particular regard to hia birth- 
day, vvhen they indulge theniaelvea with better 
fare than usuai. The more rich among them 
prepare on thia day an oz, a horae, a camel, or 
an asa, which ia roaated whole; the poorer aort 
are satisfied with a lamb or a aheep. They eat 
būt eporingly of meat, būt are fond of the after 
diahes, whžch are aeparately introdueed. From 
henee the Peraiana take occasion to aay, that 
the Greciana do not leave their tablea satisfied, 
having nothing good to induce them to continue 
there; if they had, they would eat more. Of 
wine 8 they drink profuaely; they may nežther 
vomit nor make water before any one* which 
cuatoma they štili observe. They are accus- 
tomed to deliberate on matters of the highest 
moment when warm with wine; būt whatever 
they in this situation may determine, is again 
proposed to them on the morrow, in their cooler 
momentą, by the pereon in whose house they 


1 Not permitted to implore bUtoinge on temeti/ 
oJona.]—This noble sentiment is tlius beautifully ex- 
pressed by Pope; 

Ood lovai tom whoU to para; Mtaenml 
Miat rtofrou tniMtafe to tbvwtoola: 

Mf-tove bot tama tha rirtooai rnind to wtkm, 

Aa tbtaall pebble atire the petcefal lake j 
The centre movėti, a cirde atraifht Micceeds, 

Aaotber etlll, and atlll another apradt ( 

Vrimd, parari, nrigfaboor, Ant it wfll emhnee| 

Bk eeoūtry ant, aad nezt atl hainaa mm. 

PeptaBmįp. 

2 Divide hia ttcfim,]—The ceremony of the Persian 
sacrifice is related at length, būt with šame trifling 
varlations, by Strabo.— T. 

3 (y trina, fl-e.]—In every age the Persianshave been 

addicied to intemperance; and the winea of Shiras have 
triumphed o ve r the law of Mahomeu— Gibbon. 

In contradiclion to the above observation, lt appears 
from Xenophon, that the Persians, in the earlier peri ©d 

of their history, were a tempe rate and sober people. 

Būt that, in the Ūme of Herodotus, they drank pro- 

fhsely, is confirmsd by Plato— T. 


had before assembled. If at this tune also it 
meet their approbation, h is ezecuted; other- 
wise, it is rejected. Whatever also they diseusa 
when sober, is always a second time ezamined 
after they have been drinking. 

CXXXIV. If they meet at any time by aoa> 
dent, the renk of each party is easžly diseorered; 
if they are of equal dignity, they salute each 
other on the mouth; if one is an inferior, they 
only kiša the cheek; if there be a great dffler- 
ence in situation, the inferior fmlls proatrate on 
the ground. 4 They treat with moet respect 
those who live nearest to them; as they beoome 
more and more remote, their esteem of each 
other diminishes; for those who live vary dis- 
t&nt from them, they entertain not the smailes! 
regard: esteeming themselves the most ezceb 
lent of mankind, they think that the value of 
others mušt diminish in proportion to their 
distance. During the empire of the Medes, 
there was a regular gradadon of authority; the 
Medes govemed all as well as their neighboure, 
būt these also were superior to those contign- 
ous to them, who again held the nezt nation 
in subjection; which ezample the Persians fbl- 
lowed when their dominions became ertendod, 
and their authority inereased. 

CXXXV. The Persians are of all men most 
inclined to adopt foreign manners: thinking 
the dress of the Medes more becoming than 
their own, they wear it in preference. They 
ūse also, in their armies, the Egyptian breast- 
plate; they discover an ardour for all pleasures 
of which they have heard; a passion for boys 5 * * 


4 Fhlle proatrote on the groimd.]—Our counuyman 
Šaudys observe s, that the modern mode of salutation 
betwixt sąuals in the east, is by laying the right hand 
on the bosom, and genUy declining the body; būt wben 
a pereon of great rank is saluted, they bow to the 
ground, and kiss the hem of hia garment. Upon this 
subject consult also Fococke and Shaw. The Syro-Fhav 
nician woman fell at the feet of Jesus. Quintus Curtius 
relates of Alezander the Great, that when he returned 
from the conquest of Asla, he disdained the manners of 
his country, and suflėred those who approached hia 
person to lle prostrale on the ground before him.—T. 

5 Paeeion for 6oy».]—How, says Plutarch, fn his 
discourse on the malignity of Herodotus, could the 
Persians possibly have learned this vieš of iho Greeks f 
It is univeraally acknovrtedged, that the custom of cas* 
trating young men waa conunon amongst the Persians, 
long before they visited the coasts of Greece. 

M r. Harmer, in his ObservaUons on Panages of 
Scriptnre, has been at some paine to prove that, in all 
probabillty, the plain upon which the clUes of Sodom 
and Gomorrah stood was somewhere in Uis souih of 
Persta. 

That this vieš was of very great antiąuity in Greece, 
appears from a passage of Phanocles, preserved in Slo- 
biras, which informs us, That the Thraci&n women put 
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they learned finom the Greeki, and each man 
lias many wives, būt many more concubines. 

CXXXVI. Next to volour in the field, a 
man ia esteemed in propordon to the number 
of his ofispring; 6 to him who has the greater 
number of children, the king every year sends 
piesents; their national strength depending, m 
they auppoae, on their numbers. From their 
fifth? to their twendeth year, they instruct their 
children in three things only; the art of the 
bow, horsemanship, 8 and a strict regard to 
truth. T iii his fifth year, a boy ia kept in the 
female apartmenta, and not permitted to see 
his father; the motive of which is, that if the 
cbild die before this period, his death may give 
no uneasiness to the father. 

CXXXVII. This cuetorn appeara commenda- 
ble: I cannot būt thiuk highly of that custom 
also, vrhich does not al!ow even the sovereign 
to put any one to death for a single oflence; 
neither from any one provocation is a Persian 
permitted to ezercise extreme severity in his 
family. Severity is there only lawful, when, 
after careful examinadon, the offences are found 
to exceed the merits. They will not believe 
that any one ever killed his parent: when such 

Orpheus u> death, on account of his unnatural possion 
for a young man of the name of Calais. 

Ule oi itin Thraram populis fait auetor, unorai 
In lenam truafem ura, eitraque juaniam 
JEtalis bim m, ai primos arpam flora. 

OvitL Met. r. 88. 

Būt the totai silence of Homer may perhaps furnish a 
reasonable presumption against the &miquity of this 
detestable vice.— T. 

6 Number of his fffipring.]—k numerous posterity is, 
at the proseni day, the mosi foram wish of the female 
inhabitants of Egypt. Public respect is anncxed to 
fruilfulness. This is even the prayer of the poor, who 
«ims his bread by the sweal of his brow.— Savary. 

Without any ezaegeration, all the women of my 
acqnai'nianco ha ve twelve or thlrteen children; and the 
old ones b mst of having had five-and4wenty or thirty 
apiece, and are respecied according to the number 
they fasavę produceci - —Letters of Lady M. W. Montague 
from Cmstantinople. 

Sterility is a reproach among the orientals; and they 
štili reta i n for fecundily all the esleem of ancient 
times.— Volney. 

The šame commendation of fertility seems to be 
iraplied in Scripture, Judres xif. 14, by the enumeration 
of Abrlon’s sons and grandsons.— T. 

7 From their f f [h, Ą-c.]— This account of Perslan 
educaiion d i Afera from that gi ve n by Xen »phon. 

8 Horsemanship.] —This, in the time of Gyrus, did not 
constiiute a part of Persian education. The Persians, 
at that period, inhabiting a country mountainous, and 
vrilhout pasturage, could not breed horses; būt as soon 
as they had conąuered a country suilable to this pur- 
pose, they learned the art of horsemanship; and Cyrus 
made it to be considered as a disgraceful thiag, that 
any peram, to whom he had prcsented a horse, should 
go anywhere on foot, even to the emali ėst distance.— 
Lardier. 


teridenta have apparenUy hsppened, they assert 
their belief that the child would, on inquiry, 
be found either to have been the produce of 
adultery, or spurious; conceiving it altogether 
impoesible, that any real parent can be killed 
by bis own oflspring. 

CXXXVin. Whatever they may not act 
with impunity, they cannot mention vrilhout 
guilt They hold falsehood in the greatest ab- 
horrence ; fl next to which, they estcem it dia- 
graceful to be in dėbt, as well for otber reasons 
as for the temptations to falsehood, 10 which they 
think it necessarily introduces. A leprous" 
Persian mušt neitlier enter the city, nor have 
communication with any of his country men: 
this disease they always think occasioned by 
some oflence committed against the sun. 19 If a 
foreigner is afflicted with it, he is turaultuously 
ezpelled the country. They have also, for the 
šame reason, an avereion to white pigeons. To 
all rivers 19 they pay eztreme veneration; they 
will neither spit, wash their hands, nor cvacuate 
in any of them; and a violation of this custom 
may not happen with impunity. 

CXXXIX. They have one peculiarity, which, 
though they ore not aware of it themselves, is 
notorious to us: all those words whioh are ex- 
pressive of personai or of any other distinction, 
terminale in the Doric san, vrhich is the 6ame 
with the Ionian sigma; and attentive observa- 


9 Falsehood in the greateet abhorrence.]— The Per- 
aians were not alvvays so scrupulous about filsehood. 
See Herodotus, book iii. and lxxii.— Larrher. 

10 Tempiations to falsehood.']— Plutarch, in his t rea¬ 
line concerning the contraction of debts, reprcsents 
this differenily. The Persians, says he, esteem false¬ 
hood as a secondary crime; the firsl is mnning in 
dėbt.-T. 

11A leprous, fc.]— Persons afflicted whh leprosy ar® 
štili kept secluded in many places of the easi. See 
Niebuhr's description of Arabia. 

See the Mosaical prohibition concerning lepers, 
Numbers, chap. v. ver. A.—T. 

12 Against the sun.]—When JEschines touchcd at 
Delos, on his way to Khodes, the inhabitants of that 
island were greatly incommoded by a species of 
leprosy called the white leprosy. They impuied it to 
the anger of Apollo, because, in contradiclion to the 
custom of the place, they had imerred there the body 
of a man of rank.— Larcher. 

13 To all rivers.] —The ancient Cuthilcs, and the Per¬ 
sians after them, had a great veneration for fjuniains 
and streams, which also prevailed among other n&ti.ms, 
so as to have been at one time almost unlversal. If 
these rivers were attended wiih any nilrous or saline 
ąualily, or with any fiery eruption, they were adjudged 
to be štili more sacred.— Bryant. 

What boots pou now SctmtadeA worshippVl atram, 

Hia euthly honoura, and immortel narna ? 

Ia volo your imnmlaiad baili are slaia, 

Your lising counen flui bis gulto ia rain. 

Pop*, JL m. 
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tion will farther discover, that all the narnės of 
Persians 1 end, without exception, alike. 

CXL. The above remarka are delivered with- 
out hesitation, aa being the result of my own 
positive knowledge. They have other customs, 
concerning which, aa they are of a secret nature, 
I will not pretend to eipress myself dedsively: 
as to what relatea to their dead, I will not affirm 
it to be true, that theae never are interred till 
some binl or dog haa diacovered a propensity to 
prey on them. This, hovrever, ia unąuestion- 
ably certain of the magi, vvho publicly obeerve 
this custom. The Persians firafc enclose the 
dead body in wax, s and aflemarda place it in 
the ground. Their magi are a dietinei body 
of men, having many peculiaritiea which 
distinguish them from others, and from the 
Egyptian. priests in particular. Theae lašt 
think it essendal to their aanetity to deatroy 
no animals būt the vietima of aacrifice. The 
magi except a man and a dog, būt put other 
animals vvithout compunction to death. They 
even think it an action highly meritorioua to 
destroy serpenta, ants,* and the different apecies 


1 Narnės qf Peniems .']—The language apoken an- 
cienily in Peraia opens a wild fiold for unsatisfactory 
inąuiry. Dr. Hyde derives ii from that of Media; which 
i s rraich the šame as dedueing one jargon of the Sazon 
heptarchy from another. The union of ihose people 
named by Europeana the Medes and Persians is of 
such high antiąuity that it is lošt in darkness, and long 
precedes every glimmering we can discover of the ori- 
gin of their speech .—Richardson on Eastem Nations. 

2 In teax.]—Bodies thus enclosed continue perfect for 
ages. Some gentlemen of the society of antiąuaries, 
being desirous to see howfar the actual stale of Edward 
the First’s body answered to the methods taken to pre¬ 
serve it, by writs issued from time to time, in the reigns 
of Edward the Third and Henry the Fourth, to the ' 
t reasury, to renete the wax about it, obtained permission 
to inspect it. It was found entire May 2d, 1774. The 
body mušt have been preserved about three centuries 
and a half, in the statė in vrhich it was then found— 
Asmual Register, 1774. 

The magi, for a long time, retained the exclusive pri- 
vilege of having their bodies lefl as a prey to car- 
nivorous animals. In succeeding times, the Persians 
abandoned all corpses indiscriminately to birds and 
beasts of prey. 

This custom štili in part continues: the place of 
būriai of the Guebres, at the dislance of half a league 
from Ispahan, is a round tower made of freestone; it is 
thirty-five feet in height, and ninety in diameter, without 
gate or any kind of entrance; they ascend it by a ladder. 
In the midst of the tower is a kind of trench, Into vrhich 
the bones are ihrown. The bodies are ranged along the 
wall in their proper cloihes, upon a small couch, wiih 
betilęs of wine, &c. The ravens, which fili the cemetery, 
devour them.— Chardin. 

3 Serpents , ants , $c.] —This, says Larcher, Is a pre- 
cept of the Sadder. The learned Dr. Hyde conslders 
the Sadder as fragmente of the worlu of Zoroaster, the 
great Persian legislator. Upon this subject it may not 
be amiss to introduce the opinian of Mr. Richardson. 


of reptiles. After this digresuon, I r ot um to 
my former subject. 

CXLI. The Ionians and JSolians, after the 
conquest of Lydia by the Persians, immediately 
deepatched ambassadors to Sardis, reąuesting 
Gyrus to receive them under his allegiance, 
upon the terma which Crcesua formerly had 
granted them. Gyrus gavę them audience, 
and made the following reply: “ A certain 
piper, obeerving some fiahes sporting in the sca, 
be gan to play to them, in hopes that they vrould 
voluntarily throw themselves on shore: disap- 
pointed in his eipectations, he threw his nets, 
enclosed a great number, and brought them to 
land; seeing them leap about, <You may be 
quiet, now,’ says he, ‘ as you refused to come 
out to me when I played to you. 1 ”—Gyrus was 
induced to returo this answer to the Ionians 
and iEolians, because the Ionians had formerly 
disregarded his solicitations to withdraw their 
assistance from Croesus, refusing all submissiou 
to Gyrus, till they were compelled by necessity 
to make it This reply, therefore, of Gyrus 
was evidently dietated by resentment; which 
as soou as the Ionians had received, they forti- 
fied their towns, and assembled all of them at 
Panionium, except the Milesians: Gyrus had 
received these into his alliance, upon the condi- 
tions which they had formerly enjoyed from Croe¬ 
sus. The general determination of the Ionians 
was to send ambassadors to Sparta, who were in 
their comrnon name to supplicate assistance. 

GXLII. These Ionians, who are membera 
of the Panionium, enjoy beyond all whom I 
have known, purity of air 1 and beauty of situa- 
tion; the country above and below them, as 
well as those parts which lie to the east and 
west, being in every respect less agreeable. 
Some of them are both cold and moist; others 
parched by the extremity of the heat Their 
language possesses four Severai distinetions. 
Miletus 5 is their first city towards the south, 

The Sadder, says he, are the vrretched rhymes of a 
modera Parai destour, (priest,) who lived about three 
centuries ago. From this work, therefore, we cannol 
have even the glimpse of an original tongue, nor any 
thing authenlic of the genius of the lavvgiver. 

Chardin informs us that the Guebres, or ancient fire- 
worshippers of Persia, deem it meritorioua to put insects 
of all kinda to dealh.— T. 

4 Purity of air .]—These advantages of siluation and 

of elimate, vrhich the Ionians enjoyed, are enumerated 
by many ancient writers. This people, unable to defend 
themselves (says the Abbč Barthelemy) against the Per¬ 
sians, conaoled themselves for the loss of their libenies 
in the bosom of voluptuousness and thę cultivation of 
the arts.— T. / 

5 Milctus, $r.J—For a particular account of the mo- 
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neit to vrhich are Myua and Priene; all theee 
are atamte in Caria, and nae the šame langu age. 
Ia Lydia are the citiea of Ephesus, Colophon, 
Lebedos, Teoe, Ciazomenas, Phocna, which 
ha ve a dialeet peculiar to themaelvea. There 
are three other cžtžes properiy called Ionian: 
turo of these, Bamoe and Chios, are aitnated in 
ialanda; the other, Erythne, ia on the eondnent 
The Chians and Erythneana apeak atike; the 
Samiau tongue ia materially difierent Theee 
are the fbur diacriminationa of ianguage to which 
tre alhided. 

GXLHI. Of theee loniana, the Milestans 
wer© induced to court the friendahip of Gyrus, 
fiom apprehensiona of hia power. The islandam 
had būt little cauae of fear; for the Peraiana 
had not yet aubdued the PhaBnicians, and were 
themaelves ignorant of maritime afiairs. The 
general imbecility of Greece, and the emali im- 
portance of the loniana in particular, was their 
motive for separating themaelvea fiom the body 
of that nation of which they conatituted a pait; 
Athens, of all the Grectan citiea, being the 
only one of any džstinctžon. The appellation 
of loniana was for thia reason diadained by the 
Atheniane, and aome other loniana; which 
prejudice doea not yet appear to be oblitemted. 
In oppoaition to thia, the above twelve citiea 
are proud of the name, and hav^ in conae- 
quence erected a aacred edifice, which they call 
the Panionium.® They detennined to admit 
no other of thė Ionian citiea' to thia temple, 
and the privilege was desired by thoae of 
Smyrna alone. 

CXLIV. The Dorians, now inhabiting Pen- 
tapolis, which waa formerly called Hezapolis, 
inatituted a similar exemption; not admitting 
the neighbouring Doriana, nor indeed aome of 
their own people who had violated a aacred 
and eatablished cuatom, to the temple of 


dera narnės and circumst&nces of these Ionian citiea, 
conault Chandler and Pococke. 

Miletas was the birthplace of Thales, Clazomen© of 
Anazagoraa, Ephesus of Parrhasius, Colophon of Xeno> 
phanes, Teos of Anacreon.— T. 

6 Pantonium ]—Aboui aiztaen mile® to the sonth of 
Seal* Ninva there is a Christian village called Chan- 
glee. It is supposed to be the ancient Panionhiib, where 
the meeting of the iwelve cities of Ionia was held, and a 
•olemn sacrifice performed to Neptūne Heleconhis, in 
which the people of Priene presided.— Pococke. 

The yietim sacriflced in ibis tempia was a imli; and lt 
was deemed an auspicious omen if ha lowed whilet they 
arere conduciing him to the place of sacrifice. 

Thia is alluded to in Homer: 

Not looder raus, 

At NcptoM^ thrtoe oa Hdiort Aną 


Triope.7 The prize of these games, which vrere 
celebrated in honour of the Triopean Apollo, 
waa formerly a tripod of braas, which the vietor 
uraa not ezpected to canry away, B būt to leave 
aa a votive offering in the temple of the deity. 
A man of Halicamassus,* whoee name waa 
Agaaiclea, having obtained the vietory, in viola- 
don of thia cuatom carried the tripod to hia 
own houae, where it waa openly suapended. 
In puniahment of thia ofience, Halicamassus 
waa exduded fiom the partidpation of their re- 
ligioua cereraonies, by the five dtiea of Lindua, 
Jalyasua, Camirua, C 00 , 16 and Cnidus. 11 

CXLV. It appeara to me, that the loniana 
divided themaelvea into twelve statės, and were 
unwilling to eonnect themaelvea with more, 
aimply becauae, in Peloponnesus they were 
originally so circumstanced aa are the Achsans 
at present, by whom the Ionian8 were expelled. 
The fimt of these ia Pellene, near Sicyen; then 
girti and ASgm, through which the Crathis 
flowa with a never-failing stream, giving ita 
name to a well-known river of Italy. Next to 
these is Bure, then Helice; to which place the 

7 TkmpU <f 7Wops.]—Triopium was a dly of Caria, 
founded by Triopas, son of Erysicthon. Hence the 
Triopean promontory took ita name, where was a tem¬ 
ple known under the name of the Triopean temple, 
consecrated to Apollo. The Dorians hera celebrated 
games in honour of that god, būt vrithout Joining wilh 
him Neptūne and the nymphs. 

In ibis temple was held a general assembly of the 
Dorians of Asū, upon the model of that of Thermopyl®. 
—Larrhcr. 

8 Wa» not acpeeted to earry oteoy.]—In the games in 
honour of Apollo and Bacchos, the vietor was not per 
mltted to earry the prize away with him. It remalned 

; in the temple of the deity, with an inscription signifying 
the narnės of the persona at whose cost the games were 
celebrated, with that of the vietorious tribe.— Larcher. 

9 £kUicarnmm*.y-~Th® sinceriiy of Herodotus is eml- 
nently conspicuous from the feithful marine r in which 
he relates circumstances būt little honourable elther 
for Halicarnassus, kis country, or even for the Aihe- 
nians, who had expressed themaelves anzious to receivs 
him into the number of their chizens, and before whom 
he had publlcly recited his history. See also chap. clxvi, 
of thia book; as also dtflforent passages ln the 3d, 5th, 
and 7th booka—JBottAfer. 

10 Cos.]—Cos was the birthplace of Hippocrates.— T. 

11 Cfcufae.J—Cnidua was celebrated for being the 
birthplace of the historian Ctesias, and of the asirono- 
mer Eudoros, and no less so from being possessed of 
the beautiful Venus of Praziteles.— T. 

The medals struck at Cnidua in the thnes of the 
Roman emperors, represent, as may be presumed, the 
Venus of Praziteles. The goddess, with her right 
hand conceals her sex; with her left she holds soma 
llnen over a vessel of perfumes.— Voyage du jevne 
Anachando. 

It is perhaps not unnrorthy of remark, that the cele* 
brated Venus de Medičis conceals wilh her Įeit hand 
the distinetion of her sez, whilst her right is elevated to 
her boaom.— T. 
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Ionians fled after being vanquished in battle by 
the Acheans. Next follow .JSgium, 1 2 3 Rhypss, 
Patrso, Phara, and O lenus, which is watered 
by Pirus, a considerable river. The lašt are 
Dyme and Tritsea, the only inland city. 

CXLVI. These are the twelve statės of the 
Achsans, to which the Ionians formerly be* 
longed, who, for this reason, constructed an 
eąual number of cities in the country which 
they aftervvards inhabited. That these are more 
properly Ionians than the ręst, it would be 
absurd to assert or to imagine, lt is certain that 
the Abantes 8 of Eubcea, who have neither name 
nor any thing else in common with Ionia, fonu 
a considerable part of them. They are, more- 
over, mired with the Minyan-Orchomenians, 
the Cadmeans, Dryopians, Phocidians, Molos- 
sians, the Pelasgians of Arcadia, the Dorians 
of Epid&uras, and various other nations. Even 
those who, migrating from the Prytaneum 8 of 
Athens, esteem themselves the most noble of 
all the Ionians, on their first settling in the 
country, brought no wives, būt married a num¬ 
ber of Carian women, whose parents they put 
to death. In consequence of this violence, the 
vvomen made a compact amongst themselves, 
which they delivered to their daughtera, never 
to šit at meals with their husbands, nor to call 
them by their appropriate narnės; which reso- 
lution was provoked by the murder of their 

1 JEgiumS]— r T\vQ inhahilania of this placo having 
vanquishe<l the iEtolians in a navai fight, and taksa 
from them a vessel of fifty oars, they made an offering 
of the tenth part to the templo of Delphi, at the šame 
Ūme they demanded of the god, who were the bravest of 
the Greeks 7 The Pylhian answered thus: “ The best 
cavalry are those of Thessaly; the loveliest women are 
those of Sparta; they who drink the water of the fair 
fcmntaln of Arelhusa are valiant; bul the Argives, who 
inhabit betwixt Tcrinthus and Arcadia, abounding in 
flocks, are more so.—As for you, O A&gi&ns! you are 
neither the third, nor the fourth, nor even the twelfth; 
you inspiro no respect, nor are of the smallest import- 
anc e.”—Larcher. 

2 Abantes.]—Thia people cnt off their hair before, and 
suffered it to grow behind: being a valiant race, they did 
this to prevent the enemy, whom they always boldly 
fronted, seizing them by the hair. ‘For the šame reason, 
Alexander the Great ordered his general to make the 
Iroops eut off their hair. —Larcher. 

3 Prytaneum ,]—The Prytaneum was the senale-house 
of Athens. After the senatore were eleeted, presiding 
©Skers were appointed, who were called Prytanes. 
There vvere fifty of these, and they resided constanlly 
in the Prytaneum, that they might be ready, says Potier, 
to gi ve audience to wh*>ever had any thing to propose 

conccrning the commonwealth. In the šame place also 
resided other Citizen® who had rendered important 

Services to their country. The Prytaneum was sacred 

to Vesta; it was not appropriate to Athens: menlion is 

made of the Prytaneum of Siphros, of Cysicum, of 

Syracuse, and of many other place s.—T. 


parents, their husbands, and their children, and 
by their being aftenvards compelled to marry 
the assassins.—The above happened at Miletu*. 

CXLVII. Of those chosen by these Ionians 
for their kingB, some were Lydians, desccnded 
of Glaucus, 4 the son of Hippolochus, and 
others, Caucon-Pylians, of the race of Codrus, 
son of Melanthus. Of their Ionian name, 
these were more tenacious than the ręst of their 
countrymen; they are without question tme 
and genuine Ionians; būt this name may, in 
fact, be applied to all those of Athenian origin, 
who celebrate the Apaturian featival, 5 * * from 
which it is to be observed that the Ephesiana 
and Colophonians are alone excluded, who had 
been guilty of the crime of murder. 

CXLVIIL Panionium is a sacred place* on 
Mycale, situate towards the north, which, by 
the universal eonsent of the Ionians, is conse- 
erated to the Heliconian Neptūne.7 Mycale is 


4 Glaucus .]—This is the Glaucus who relates his 
genealogy to Diomed, in the sizlh book of the Iliad. 

Hippoloehia iurrired; from him I ome, 

The hoooaiM anthor of my birth and name: 

Bj his decree I aought the Trąjan town, kc.—Pope. 

Invidious as it may appear, we cannot help remarking, 
that the whole version of this episode is comparatively 
defective in spirlt and in melody.— T. 

5 Apaturian /estival .]—This was first insUtuted at 
Athens, and thence derived to the ręst of the Ionians, 
Colophon and Ephesus alone excepted. Il continued 
three days; the first was called Dorpia from Dorpoa, a 
supper: on the evening of this day each iribe had a 
separate meeting, at which a sumptuous entertainment 
was prepared. The second day was named Anarrusis. 
Victims wcre offcred to Jupiter and to Minerva, in 
whose sacrifices, as in all that were offcred to the 
celestial godą it was usual to turn the head of the 
victims upwards towards heaven. The third day was 
called Koureotis, from Kouros, a youth, or Koura, shav- 
ing. The young men who presented themselves to be 
enrolled amongst the citizens had their hair eut off. At 
this Ūme their lathers were obliged to swear, that both 
themselves and the mothers of the young men vvere 
freeborn Athenians. For farther particulars on this 
subject, consult Archbishop Potter’s Antiąuities of 
Gįreece.— T. 

6 Sacred place .]—Ampelus and Omphalus were the 
šame term originally, however varied afterwards, and 
diflėrently appropriated. They are each a compound 
from Omphe, and relate to the oracular deity. Ampelus, 
at Mycale, in Ionia, was confessedly so denominated, 
from ils being a sacred place, and abounding with 
walers, by which people who dr&nk them vvere sup- 
posed to be inspired.— Bryant. 

7 Heliconian Neptūne .]—The Ionians had a great 
veneratim for Neptūne; they had erected to him a tem¬ 
ple at Helice, a city of Achaia, when that country be- 
longed to them. From this place the deity took his name 
of Heliconius. Homer calls him Heliconian king. The 
Ionians, giving place to the Achaians, carried with them 
to Athens, where they took refuge, the worship of Nep¬ 
tūne : afierwards ftzing in Asla, they constructed, in 
honour of this divinity, a temple on the mudel of that 
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a promontory, projecting itself westward to- 
wards Somos. Upon this moantain the Ionians 
assemble from their diffėrent rities, to celebrate 
the Panionia. Not only the proper narnės of 
these įeiigious ceremonies, būt those of all the 
other Greeks, terminate, likę the Persian proper 
narnės, in the šame letter. 

CXLIX. The above are the cides of Ionia. 
Thoee of A3olia are Cyme, sometimes called 
Phryconis, Larisss, Neontichus, Temnos, Gilia. 
Notiiim, ^Egiroessa, Pitane, ^Egiea, Myrina, 
and Grynia; theae were original cides of 
toliau They were formerly twelve in number 
on the continent; būt 8myma, which was one 
of them, the Ionians divided from them. The 
country possessed by the žoliaus is in itself 
more ezceUent than Ionia, though much infe- 
zior in the temperatūra of the air. 

CL. The los8 of Smyma was occasioned by 
the following incident:—Some inhabitants of 
Colophon, who had raised a sedidon, and had 
been driven from their country, were received 
into Smyma. They watched their opportunity, 
and whilst the citizens were engaged in cele- 
brating the rites of Bacchus without the town, 
they secured the gates, and took possession of 
the place. All the iEolians aasembled for its 
relief: they ailerwards came to terma, and it 
waa agreed that the Ionians should retam the 
dty, restoring to the former inhabitants their 
hoUsehold good& The Smymeans were in con- 
sequence divided among the other cides, with 
enjoyment of the difFerent privileges annezed 
to each. 

CLI. The above are the jEolian cides 8 on 
the continent, among which we have not enu- 
merated those of mount Ida, which can hardly 
be said to make a part of their body. They 
have also in Lesbos 8 five towns; there is a 


ai Helire. Thia temple was in the territories of Priene, 
to which place ho who presided at the aacrifices was 
obliged to bei mg, its inhabitants giving out that they 
came from Helice.— Larcher. 

8 ASolian rities .]—The JEolians of Lesbos affirmed, 
that they were present at the siege of Troy, under the 
command f Pylaeus, whora Homer makes ihe general 
of the Pelts^i. A plain confession that they were then 
called Pel is?i, as well as others. 

9 Lesbos.]— The narnės of Arion and Terpander, of 
PiUacus, of Al c® u s, and of Sappho, and, in after times, 
of Theophines the historian, eoneur in making the 
Island »f Lesb>s a just object of classical euriosity. 
Ari m and Terpander ezcelled all their contemporaries 
In the science and practice of music; PiUacus was 
eminem f>r his wisdom; and of Alcvus and Sappho 
liule in >re need be said, than that they have ever been 
consid -red as the founders of lyric poelry. A proper 
opportunity seems hera to present itself, of inibrming the | 
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sizth nnmed Arisba, būt this vrss subducd by 
the Methymnamns, although allied to them by 
blood. They moraover possess a dty in Tene- 
dos, 10 and another in the Hundred Islands. 
The inhabitants of Lesbos and Tenedos, as 
well as those of the Ionian islands, were, from 
their situation, secure from danger; the others 
indiscrirainately agreed to follow the direction 
and ezample of the Ionians. 

CLII. The Ionians and ASolians made no 
delay in despatehing ambassadors to Sparta, 
who, when there, seleeted for their common 
orator a man of Phoęca, whoee name waa 
Pythermus. Habited in purple, 11 as a means of 
getting a greater number of Spartans together, 
he stood forth in the midst of them, and 
ezerted all his powers to prevail on them to, 
communicate their assistance. The Lacedse- 
monians paid no attention to him, and publicly 
resolved not to assist the Ionians. On the 
departure of the ambassadors, they nevertheless 
despatehed a vessel of fifty oars, to watch the 
proceedings of Cyrns, as well as of the Ioni- 
ans. Arriving at Phoctea, they sent forwaid to 
Sardis one Lacrines, the principai man of the 
porty, whe was commissioned to inform Gyrus 
that the Lacedemonians would rasent whatever 
injury might be offered to any of the Gractan 
rities. 

GLIII. Cyrus gavę audience to Lacrines; 
after which he inquirad of the Grecians around 
him, who theee Lacedsmonians were, and 
what effective power they possessed, to justify 
this lofty language ? When he was satisfied in 
these particulara, he told the 8partan, «That 
men who had a large void space in their dty, 
where they assembled for the purpose of de- 
frauding each other, could never be to him 
objects of terror. He further observed, that if 
he continued būt in health, he would take care 
that their concem for the Ionian troubles should 
be superseded by the greatness of their own.” 
Gyrus made this refleetion upon the Greeks, 
from the drcumstance of their h&ving largo 


English reader, that what has been said of the dissolote 
manuers of Sappho, js only to be found io the works of 
those who lived a long lime after her. The wines of 
Lesbos were esteemed the finest in Greece: ii is novr 
called Mitylene, which was the namo of the ancient 
Capital ofthe island.—T 7 . 

10 Tenedos.]— The Gročiau fleet which proceeded 
against Troy lay here. It retains its name, is inhabited 
by Greeks and Turks, and, according to Pococke, 
ezports good wiae and brandy.— T. 

11 Habited in purple.]— This dress was the most 
Ūkely to make him conspicuous, as being particularly 
aflbcted by women.— Larcher. 
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public sąuares 1 for the convenience of trade; 
the Persians have nothing of the kind. The 
care of Sardis Cyrus afteroards intrusted to 
Tabalus, a Penrian; the diapoaition of the 
Lydian treasurea he intrusted to Paetyas, a 
Lydian: Cyrus himself proceeded to Ecbatane, 
takmg Crcesus with him. The Ionians he held 
in trifling estimation, compared with what he 
expected in hia viewa upon Babylon and the 
Bactrians. He waa prepared also for more 
aerious resiatance from the Saciana and Egyp- 
tians. He therefore resolved to take the com- 
mand in theae espeditiona himself, and to 
intrust one of hia officers with the conduct of 
the Ionlan war. 

C L IV. As soon as Cyrua had left Sardis, 
Pactyaa ezcited the Lydiana to revolt. He 
proceeded towards the aea; and having all the 
wealth of Sardis at command, he procured a 
band of mercenaries, and prevailed on the 
inhabitanta of the coest to enlist under his 
bannen: he then encaraped befbre Sardis, and 
beaieged Tabulua in the citadel. 

CLV. Intelligence of thia waa brought to 
Cyrua on his march; who thua addreaaed Cray 
sus on the subject; “ What will, in your 
opinion, Croesus, be the event of these dis- 
turb&nces? The Lydiana seem inclined to 
provide sufficient employment for me, and 
trouble for themselves į I am in doubt whether 
it will not be bettor to reduce them altogether to 
servitude; I appear to myself in the situation 
of a man, who, destroying the parent, has 
gpared the chiid: you, who were in every 
aense the parent of the Lydiana, remain in 
captivity; and yet I am surprised that they, to 
whom I have restored their city, rebel againat 
my power.” Crcesus, on hearing theae senti* 
ments of Cyrua, was alarmed for the safety of 
Sardis. «Sir,” he replied, «your remarka are 
certainly reasonable; būt do not, in your anger, 
destroy an andent dty, which cannot justly be 
accused of the former or preaent commotions. 
Of its preceding troubles, I was the occasion; 
the penalty of which I suffer in my own person : 
Paetyas, who has abused your confidence, is 
the author of the present: Iet him, therefore, 
be the object of your resentment; būt let the 
Lydiana be forgiven, who may easily be pre- 

1 Large public sąvare*.]—1 have roy doubts whether 
HeroduUis was not misinformed in this particular. 
Xenophon properly dietlnguishes the public aquare 
which was occupied by the housea of the magistrates, 
and thoee appropriated to the educalion of youth, frora 
those places in which provisions and merchandiee 
wero eolcL— Larcher. 


vented from giving you trouble or ahtrzn here* 
after. Let their arms be taken from them; let 
them be commanded to wear tunica under their 
cloaks, and buekins about their legs; sufTer 
them to instruct their children in dancinfę, 
music, and other feminine accomplishm. nta ; 
you will aoon see them lose the dignity of 
m&nhood,* and be effectually delivered from all 
future apprehensions of their revolt' 1 

C L VI. These auggestions Crcesus was in* 
duced to make, because he thought that even 
this situation would be better for his country 
than a statė of actual servitude. He was well 
assured, that unless what he had urged was 
fordble, Gyrus would not be prevailed on to 
alter his determination. He refiected also on 
the probability of the Lydians revolting in 
future, if they escaped the present danger, and 
their consequent and unavoidable destruction. 
Cyrua took in good part the remonstrance of 
Croesus, with which, forgetting his resentment, 
he promised to comply. He, in conseąuenee, 
despatehed Mazares the Mede, who was com* 
missioned to enforoe these obaervances among 
the Lydiana, which Crocsns had recommended. 
He farther ordered all those to be sold as slaves 
who had been active in the Lydian revolt, 
excepting Paetyas, whom he desired to be 
brought a prisoner to his presence. 

CLVn. These command s he issued in his 
progresą, and he marched without delay to 
Persia. As aoon as Paetyas was informed that 
an army was advancing to opposc him, he fled 
in affright to Cyme. Mazares proceeded in* 
stantly to Sardis, with a small division of the 
army of Cyrus. When he heard of the flight 
of Paetyas, his first step wm to compel the 
Lydians to the observance of what Cyrus had 
commanded. This proved so efTectual that it 
produced a totai chonge in the manners of the 
Lydians. Mazares then despatehed messengers 
to Cyme, demanding the person of Paetyas: 
with this the Cymeans hesitated to comply, 
and first of all sent persons to consult the 
oracle of Branchids, for directions how to act. 


2 Los« the dignity <f w»awAood.]—These people be- 
esme so eflfominate, that the word Ivdizein signified to 
dance: the Romane also called dances and panu>mtmes 
ludiones and ludii , which words are deri ved, not from 
ludus t būt from the Lydians; for the Lėtins used Ludus, 
Šunis, Sūri, for Lydus, Syrus, and Syria. 

Xerxes compelled the Babylonlans, who had rev dted 
from him, to adopt a slmilar conduct. He forbade their 
carrying amas, and obliged them to learn the practice 
of music, to have in their cities places of debauch, and 
to wear long tunies.— Larcher, 
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This Oracle was of the greatest antiquity, and 
consulted both by the Ionians and ASolians; it 
ia in the territories of Miletas, beyond the port 
of Panorimu.* 

C L VIII. Their meesengers were directed to 
mquire what conduct, with respect to Pactyas, 
would be most oonformable to the will of the 
goda. They were in aiuwer commanded to 
deliver him np to the Persians; which stop, on 
their retam, waa aboat to be followed. In 
eontradiction to the general inclination, Aris¬ 
todicus, son of Heraclidea, a man exceedingly 
popu kr, distrusted the interpretation of the 
ontcle, and the fidelity of the messengero. He 
propoaed, therefore, that a aecond message of 
inquiry ahould be eent to the oracle; and he 
himself waa among the persona appointed for 
this purpoec. 

CLIX. On their arrival at Branchidse, Aria- 
todicna was the person who addressed the 
oracle, which he did thus: «< To avoid a cracl 
death Irom the Persians, Pactyas, a Lydian, 
fled to us for refuge; the Persians required m 
to deliver him into their hands: much es we 
are afraid of their power, we fear štili m ore to 
withdraw our protection from a suppliant; till 
are know your immntable opinion of such 
conduct.” He ncvertheless received the šame 
answer; and they were ordered to deliver up 
Pactyas. To give greater force to what he had 
said, Aristodicus made a circle round the tem¬ 
ple, and Irom such nests m were built on the 
oatside he took the young. In conseąuence of 
his doing this, a voice is said to have eiclaimed 
Irom the innermost receases of the temple, 
«Impžous man! how darest thou to injure 
those who have sought my protection 1” In 
answer to this, Aristodicus replied, with perfect 
composure, « Are you attontive to those who 
have sought your protection, and do you com- 
mand us to abandon those who have sought 
onrs V* “Yes,” retumed the oracle, «I do 
command it, that such impious men as you 4 

3 Port qf Panormui.~}—ll will be proper to remember 
here, that there were two places of this name; and that 
this mušt not be confounded with the port of Panormus, 
in the vicinity of Ephesu*.— T. 

4 Such impious men as you.]—Dr. Jortin remarke, 
that justice, charity, piety, and faith, were not with those 
of the middle ages, who cullivated logical or philoso- 
phical divinhy, whal our Saviour and his apostles 
meant by these virtues. Those doctors called that man 
pfous and holy, who stripped himself to enrich the 
priests; who built churches and monasteries; who nei- 
ther rejected nor neglected any thing whlch the pope 
reąuired to be believed and performed. The remark 
applies, with peculiar force and truth, to the Umes and 
circumstances discussed in the chapter before us.—T. 


may perish the sooner, and that you znay 
uever more trouble me about delivering up 
suppliants.” 

CLX. The Cymeans, delibemting on thia 
answer, resolved to take a middle stop, that 
they might neither offend heaven, by abandon- 
ing one who had sought their protection, nor 
expose themselves to the indignation of Gyrus, 
by refusing his reąueat Pactyas, therefore, 
was privately despatched to Mitylenc. From 
hence also Mazares demanded him; and for a 
certain compensation the inhabitants of Mity- 
lcne agreed to deliver him. This, however, as 
the matter was never brought to an issue, I 
pretend not positively to assert The Cymeans, 
hearing the danger of Pactyas, sent a vessel to 
Lesbos, in which he was conveyed to Chios. 
He here took refuge in the temple of Minerva.* 
The Chians vvere prevoiled on by the offer of 
Atemeus, a place in Mysia opposite to Lesbos, 
to take him forcibly Irom hence, and sunender 
him* to his enemies. The Persians thus ob- 
tained the means of complying with the wish 
of Gyrus, to have Pactyas delivered alive into 
his hands. Long, however, after this event, 
the Ghians refused to ūse any part of the 
produce of Atemeus in any of their sacred 
ceremonies; they appearcd to hold it in parti- 
cular detestation, and it wos not in any form 
introduced in their temples. 

CLXI. After Pactyas had been given up by 
the Ghians, Mazares proceeded to reduce those 
to obedience who had opposed Tabalus. The 
Prienians were subdued and sold for slaves; 
the plains of the Meander, and the city of 
Magnesia, were given up for plunder to the 
soldicrs. After these events, Mazares fell a 
vietim to a sudden disease. 

CLXII. Harpagus the Mede was appointed 
to succeed him: this was the man whom Asty- 
ages had entertained with so unnatural a feast, 
and who had assisted Gyrus in obtaining the 
kingdom; him Cyrus appointed to the com- 

5 Minerva .']—Minerva Polkrachos, the proteetress of 
the cltadel. Ali ciladels were supposed to be under the 
protection of this goddess, where also she had usually 
a temple. 

Soon h to Hh»1 topmmt to<rer eoum, 

And avrfal meh Um hlfh Fklladlu dom*. 

Papu, JZ. vL 

6 Surrender him .']—Charon the Lampsacenian, says 
Plutarch, a more ancient writer than Herodotus, re* 
laling this matter conceming Pactyas, charges nehher 
the MHylenlans nor Chians wiih any such actkm. 
These are his words: “ Pactyas, on hearing of the ap- 
proach of the Perstan anny, fled first to Mitylene, then 
to Chios, and fell into the hands of Cyrus .”—Plutmrch 
on the maUgnUy qf Herodotus, 
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mand of his army. On his arrival in lonia, he 
blockaded the different towns, by throwing up 
intrcnchments before them. Pbocsa was the 
first city of Ionia which thus fell into his banda. 

CLXIII. The Phoceans were the first of the 
Greeks who made long voyages. The Adriatic 
and the Tyrrhene seas, Iberia and Tartessus, 
were first of all expiored by them. Their ves- 
sels were not round, būt of fifty oars. On their 
touching at Tartessus, 1 they conciliated the fa- 
vour of Arganthonius,* sovereign of the place; 
he had then govemed the Tartessians for the 
space of eighty years, and he iived to the age 
of one hundred and twenty. Upon that occa- 
sion he formed such a regard for the Phocroans, 
that, soliciting them to leave Ionia, he gavę 
them permission to choose within his territories 
whatever situation they might prefer. On their 
refusal of his offer, and when he heard from 
them that the power of the Mede was continu- 
ally incrcasing, he supplied them with money 
to build walls to their city. The extent of the 
vrolls, which were of many furlongs, the size 
of the stones, with the skili of the workman- 
ship, sufficiently attest the donor’s liberality. 

CLXIV. The Phocseans being thus provided 
with wolls, Harpagus advanced and attacked 
their city. He ofiercd them terma, and engaged 
to leave them unmolested, if they would suffer 
one of their tovvers to be demolished, and give 
up some one edifice 3 for a sacred purpose. 

1 7br/esstta.]—Tartessus stood bctween the two 
branches of the river Brolis, which it formed in its 
passage through the lake Libystinus, and mest comtno- 
dious, in consequence, it was for the purposes of navi- 
galion and t radę. This people gavę their name not only 
to the island and river on which their city was built, būt 
also to the whole counlry, which was called Tartessus. 
Bochart informs us, that Gades and Carteia were an> 
ciently called Tartessus, and thinks that the fjrmer 
vras built by the Tarshish of Scripture, immcdiately 
after the dispersion; and the two latter, long aftemards, 
by the Phoenicians. 

2 Arganthonius .']—-That Herodotus may not, in this 
Instance, be accused of felsehood, be it known that, in 
these our times, an Englishman, of the name of Thomas 
Parr, lived to the age of one hundred and fifly-three. 
He was invited from his residence in the country to 
London, by king Charles, as a miracle of longevity, 
whers he died, the change of air and of diet not agreeing 
vrilh him. In all probability, if he had stayed at home, 
he might bave lived longer. What is more remarkahle, 
ai the age of one hundred he was tried for his life; ob 
vim Hiatam virpini.— Pointeriu*. 

3 Sume one edifice .']—This passage is involved in some 
obseurity. The commentators understand a temple, 
M. Reiske wishes to make an addition of the word 
mithre. Būt the Persians did not conflne the deity wilhin 
vvalls. Perhaps, says Wesseling, Harpagus was salis- 
fied wilh their eonseerating one single building, in 
token of subjection For my own part, I think that the 
king, having a palaco in every largo lown of Uis dumi* 


From their averston to servitude, tbe in- 
habitants reąuested a day to deliberate on bis 
proposal; desiring him, in that interval, to 
withdraw his forces. Harpagus avowed him- 
self conscious of their intentions, būt granted 
their reąuest Immediately on his retiring from 
their walls, the Phocacans prepared their fifty- 
oared galleys, in which they placed their fomi- 
lies and effects. They collected also the statnes 
and votive ofierings from their temples, lcaving 
only paintings and such works of iron or of 
stone as could not easily be removed. With 
these they embarked, and directed their course 
to Chios. Thus deserted by its inhabitants, 
the Persians took possession of Phocsca. 

CLXV. On their arrival at Chios, they made 
propositions for the purchase of the ^Šnuasm 
islands; not succeeding in their ohject, as the 
Chians were afraid of being by these meana 
injured in their commerce, the Phocacans pro- 
ceeded to Cyrnus. 4 In this place, ttventy years 
before, they had, under some oracular direction, 
built a town, to which they gavę the name of 
Alalia. Arganthonius, in the mean while, had 
died, and the Phocscans, in their way to Cyrnus, 
touched at Phocse, where they put to dcath 
every one of tie garrison, which had been left 
by Harpagus for the defence of the place. 
Afler this, they bound themselves under solemn 
eurses never to desert each other. They far- 
ther agreed by an oath never to retum to Pho- 
c»a, till a red-hot bąli, which they threw into 
the sea, should rise again. Notvvithstanding 
these engagements, the greater part of them 
were, during the voyage, seized with so tender 
į and such affectionate regret for their ancdent 
residence, that they returned to Phoctea. Such 
of them as adhered to their former solemn reso- 
lutions, proceeded in their course from JEniussn 
to Cyrnus. 

CLXVI. Here they settled, lived in peace 
with the ancient inhabitants for the spacc of 
five years, and erected some temples. In con- 
seąuence, however, of their committing depre- 
dations on all their neighbours, the Tyrrhenians 
and Carthaginians collected a fleet of sixty 
vessels to oppose them. The Phoccans, on 
their part, wcre not inactive; they also fitted 
out sixty vessels, and advanced to meet their 
adversaries on the Sardinian sea. The ileets 


nions, the building which Harpagus demanded was 
probably intended for his residence, whenevėr he might 
happen to visit Phocroa; or it might perhaps be intended 
for the governor, his represent&Llve.—: Larcher. 

4 This is Corsico.— T. 
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tapĮBŽ, the Phocssns oooąnered, tat obtained 
-urbsi might be termed a Cedmean vidory. 5 
They lošt forty of itafcr vessela, and the tventy 
vrfcich ranamed were imfit far all Service. Be- 
tnming, toemfisre, to AlaHa, they got together 
their faimliea and efiėots, loądsd tfaaj ships 
vrith all that they could esny, and, ahandonįng 
Čyravus diuscted their courae to Rhegium. 

CLXVE On boaid the veesels which w#r* 
iaken by the enemy were m nnmber of prison- 
en; most of vrhom were carried on stare, and 
atozied to death: after vrhfch enormity, it hap- 
pened, that all the men, cattle, and difleront 
sapnais belonging to Agylla,® which sppreactad 
thh spot, were teised wito eonvulsions, and 
dsformity of one kind or other. This drcum- 
stance, and a wiah to stone (or their crime, 
indnced the people of Agylla to oonsoh the 
Deiphic orscle. The Pythian directed them to 
perform vrhat is štili observed aa a custom 
atnong them; they inatitnted magnidcent fune- 
tal rites in hononr of those who had been elain, 
and they introdnced in their hononr gymnastic 
and sqoestrian ezenases. Such was the (ate 
of this portion of the Ptacsans* They who 
letoed to Rhegimn took possession of a pert of 
iEnotria, and tailt a dty caUed Hyela. To this 
they were persnaded by a man of Potidonia, who 
instractod them, that the Oracle really intended 
them to build a mausoleum to the hero Oyrnus, 
and not a dty in the ishnd of that name.—Soch 
m a history of the Ptacamn* of loma. n 

CLXVIII. The (brtane of the Teians was 
neariy similar: Harpagus having takea their 
dty by blockade, they embarked, and passed 
over into Thrace; here they bnilt Abdera,? 
the foundations of whieh were ori^inally laid 
by Timeshis® of Ckzomeme. He enjoyed no 

S Cadmean victoryĄ—Tha ortgtn of thli provavb lt 
variously related. Saidas says, amongst other things, 
that lt becatne a proverb, becaose Ofcdmuą having 
destroyed the dragon whlch guarded a foamain eacred 
to Marš, lived aAerwards for the space of eight years 
to servhode to Mara lt was applied untversally to 
those whose ostensible superloriiy was accoropanied 
wlth real dloadvantage.— T. 
t BThisNrasCere InEtruria. 

7 Abdtrc a]—Of this place many singnlarities are re¬ 
lated by Luclen and Pliny. The grass of the country 
was so surong, that such hones as eat of h ren mad. 
The inhabitants Were alRicted with a fever, whieh so 
disrarbed their imagtnotlons, that they fimcied thera- 
selres actors, and were,during the delfrium, eteraally 
rspeating some rerses from the Andromeda of Euri- 
pides. It produced, however, many fiunons men. 
lt was the birthplace of Democritus, of Protegoras, 
Anuarchus, Hecauras, and others.—T. 

8 TimetiMM.y- larcher, on the authority of ttutarch 
and Aliau, reads ThnesiaS. The reading, ln all the 
mannscripts and editlons of Herodotas, is Tinusios. 
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advantage firom bis labomis, tat was banished 
by the Thraciana, toough now ▼enerated by the 
Teians of Abdera as a tara, 

CLX 1 X. These lomaus akras, throngh a 
warm attschment to Hberty, tiras ahandonsd 
their native eotmtry. The ręst of these people, 
ezoepting the Mileaiana, met Harpagus in tos 
field, and, likę toeir friends who had sought 
anotoer reaidence, firaght likę men and patrioto 
Upon being oonąnerod, tošy continned in their 
several rities, and submittod to the vrills of toeir 
mm mestom. The Milašiau*, vrho, as 1 bare 
before mentumed, had fbanedalsague of amity 
wito Cyrua, lived in undiaturbed tranąuillity. 
Tbus was loma rednced a second tone to ser- 
ritude* Awed by the &te of.their cotmbymen 
on the continent, the lonians of the isiands, 
witootkt any resistonce, sabmitted themselros 
to Harpagus and Gyrus. 

CLXX. The lonians, thou^i thuadeprossed, 
did not amit •sscmhiing et Panionium, where, 
as I tave been tnformed, Bias of Priene gavę 
them advice so fiiU of wisdom, that toeir com- 
piianoe švito it vrould have rondeted them the 
happiest of the Greeka. He recommended them 
to form one general fleet, to prooeed vito this 
to 8ard2nia, and there erect one city capahle 
of reesiving all the lonians. Tiras they might 
have Ii ved in enjoyment of their liberties, and, 
posssanng the greateet of all the islande, might 
have been escure of the dependen'ce of the ręst. 
On the eontrory, toeir ęonthraanoe in Ionia 
rendsrod every ezpeotation of toeir rocovering 
their independenes altogettar imposmbls. This, 
in toeir (allen contotom^vras the adviee of Bias: 
būt beibro. toeir calamities, Thales the Milesian, 
who vraa in fiict of Phcenician origin, had 
wisely connselled them to have one general 
representation of the lonians at Teos, this 
being a centrai sttaatom; of vrhich the other 
cities, štili mnng their own customs and laws^ 
might be considerod as są many (Hfferent tribęs. 
Such were the different suggestions of these 
turo persona. 


Tfaneslas wu govgrnor of Clazomens, and a man of 
great integrfty. Ęnvy, which alvrays poraecntes such 
characters, nltbnately eflbcted hls dlsgrace. Ho was 
for a time regardless of Hs conaeąnencos: bot lt at 
length banished him from hiS country. He vu pasiing 
by a sehool, before which the boyą dismissėd by their 
master, were playing. Tvro ef them were ąuarrelling 
about a pleoe of strlng. “I w!»h,” aksone of them, “I 
might so darit oot the bralns of Timeaias.” Hearhig 
Ūda, he eoncloded that if be was tbus hated by boya, 
as vrell as men, the dMike of hls person mušt be 
universal indeed: he therefore Toluntarlly ba ni s h ed 
hhnselC^vEKM. 


M HERODOTUS. 


CLXXI. On the redučtion of Ionia, Harpa- 
gus incorporated the Ionians andJSolians with 
his forccs, and prooeeded against the Carians, 
Galiniam and Lycimis. The Carians formerly 
were islandere, in aubjection to Minos, and 
callcd Leleges. 1 * 3 Būt I do not, after the strict- 
est examination, find that they ever paid tribute. 
They supplied Minos, aa often as he reąuested, 
vrith a number of Tesueis; and at the period of 
his great prosperity and vartaus victories, were 
distinguished above their neighbours by their 
ingenuity. Three improvements now in ūse 
among the Greeks are imputed to them. The 
Carians were the firet who added crests to their 
helmets, and omaments to their shields. They 
were also the first who gavę the shield its 
handle. a Before their time, such as bore shields 
had no other means of using them būt by a 
piece of leather suspended from the neek over 
the left shoulder. At a long interval of time, 
the Dorians and Ionians erpeiled the Carians, 
who, thus driven from the islande, settled on 
the continent. The above Information con- 
cemįng the Carians, we reoeive from Crete; 
they themselves contradict it altogether, and 
afiSrm that they are original natives of the 
continent, and had never būt one name. In 
confirmation of this, they show, at Mylasea,* a 
vexy ancient structure, built in honour of the 
Carian Jovė, to the privileges of urhich the 
Lydians and Mysians are also admitted, as 
being of the šame origin. According to their 
account, Lydus, Minus, and Cares Were bro- 
thers; the ūse of the above temple is therefore 


1 Called Leleges.]—They are distinguished from the 
Lelegee by Homer, who mukę* them two dietinei peo- 
ple. See book lOlh of the Uiad: 

The Caram, Cuona, the Pebagian būt, 

Anl ooaunp alotog the oo&it 

And here sgala I mušt censure Mr. Pope. Homer 
c&Us the Pel&sgi, S'ioi, which strong epilhet I® tot&Ily 
omitled in the translation. Strabo, in hie 12ih book, 
calls the Leleges vXasrjraę, wanderers. 

kandie.]—1\. appears from Homer, that in the 
time of the Trojan war, the buckler had t wo handles of 
wood: one through which the arm waa passed; the 
other was grnaped by the hand, to regulate its movė- 
meni. See Iliad 8,198. This particulority is omltted 
by Mr. Pope, who contents himself with saying, shield 
of gold. The original is, the shield is entirely of gold, 
handles and aM.—tanvaę r« Kai aerijv.—T. 

Sophodes, therefore, has been guilty of an anachro- 
nism, in giving the shield of Aiax a handle of leather.— 
Lardier. 

3 Mylaesa.]— Now called MeUsso. Besides the 
temple here menlioned, the re was another of great 

antiquity, ln honour of Juplter Osogus. In after times, & 
beautiful temple was constructod here, sacred to Augus* 

tos and to Rome. It is at the present day remarkable 
for prodneing the best tobacco ln Turkey.—T. ^ - 


granted to their deseendants, būt to no ofher 
nation, though distinguished by the ūse of ths 
šame language. 

CLXXII. The Caunians are in my opinion 
the aborigines of the country, notwithstanding 
they assert themselves to have come from 
Crete. 1 am not able to speak with decision 
on the subject; būt it is certain, that either 
they adopted the Carian language, or the 
Carians accommodated themselves to thebm. 

| Their laws and customs differ essentially from 
those of other natione, and no less m from the 
Carians. Among them it is esteemed highly 
meritorious to make drinking parties, to vhich 
they resort in crowds, both men, womea, and 
children, according to their difleront ages and 
attachments. In eartier times they adopted the 
religious ceremonies of foreign nations; bot 
determining afterwards to have no deities būt 
those of their own country, they assembled 
of all ages in arms, and ruahing forvraids, 
brandishing their spears as in the act of pnr- 
suit, they stopped not until they come to the 
mountains of Calynda, crying aloud that they 
were expelling their foreign goda. 4 

CLXXIII. The Lycians certainly derive their 
origin from Crete. 5 The whole of this island 
was formerly possessed by Barbarians; būt a 
contest for the supreme power arising between 
Barpedon and Minos, the sons of Europa,* 
Minos prevailed, and expelled Barpedon and 
his adherents. These, in leaving their country, 
came to that part of Asia which is called 
Milyas. The country of the Lycians wps for- 

4 Fbreign gode.]—T he god s of all polytheista, ob- 
servea Mr. Husas, aro no bettor than the elves or 
fairies of our ancestors. These pretended religionists 
acknowledge no being which corresponds to our ide* 
of a deity. Tho Chinese, when their prayers are not 
answered, beat their idols. The deities of tho Lapland- 
ers are any laigė stone whlch they meet wilh of aa 
eztraordinary shape. The Egyptian mythologists, in 
order to account for animal worshSp, said, that ths 
gode, pursued by the violenco of earth-born men, who 
were their enemies, had formerly been obliged to dis* 
guise themselves under the semblance of beasts. Not 
even the immortal goda, said eome German nations to 
Croear, are a mateh for the Suevi .—Enay on the Natū¬ 
rai Hietory tfRtligion. 

5 Crete .]—Now called Candia. For an account of its 
precise circumstances, consult Pococke.— T. 

6 Europa .]—The popular story of Jupiter and Europa 
is too well kaown to require or to justify any elaborats 
discussion. This name, hovrover, may be introduced 
amongst a thouaand others, to prove how liule it bs- 
comes any person to speak peremptorily, and with 
decision, tapom any of these more ancient personages. 
According to Lucian, Europa and Astarte were ths 
šame, and worshipped with divins honours in Byris. 
She ls also esteemed the šame with Bhes, tho mothsr 
of the goda.— T. 
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medy called M ii jas, and the Miiyans were 
anciently known bj the name of Solymi. 
H ere Sarpedon govemed; bis subjects retained 
the narnės they brought; and indeed they are 
now, bj their neighbours, called Termilians.7 
Lycos, the son of Pandion, bemg also driven 
finom Athens by bis brother JSgeus, went to 
Sarpedon, at Tarautas: in procese of time, the 
nation was, after him, called Lydans. Their 
laws are partly Cretan, 8 and partly Carian. 
They have one distinction from which they 
never deviate, whicb is peculiar to themselves; 
they take their narnės from their mothers,® and 
not from their fatheis. If any one is asked 
conceming bis family, be proceeds immediately 
to give an accoont of his descent, mentioning 
the female branches only. If any free woman 


7 Termiliane. ]—They are someUmes called Telmiasi, 
I beUeve they buth mean the šame thing, bolh names 
relating to the kind of armour in aso among them: the 
first dennting the short sword, or poniard; the lašt, the 
quiver and arrovvs, for which the Cretans were fomous, 
and bolh which Herodotus appropriates to the Lydans, 
in book the seyenth. 

8 Partly Cretan.'}— The f>llowing singnlar circum- 
stance is relaied by JEli&n. u The Cretans,” says he, 
“are skilful archera. With their darts they around the 
vrild goats which feed upon the mouttains. The goats, 
on perceivin? themselves struck, immediately eat the 
herb dietamus: as soon as they ha ve tasted it, the darts 
frll from the woun«L”—T. 

9 From their mothers .}—They also called themselves 
sons of The'.ia: Utis prohably they did in consequence 
•f the strange custom here menUoned, and to confront 
the likę ridiculous fictions of other nations. 

Moreovcr, o ve r the differenl companies (ra nuretna, 
or meSfitta) into which the Cretans were dlvided, a wo- 
man presided, had the care and management of the 
whole frmily, provided for them, and at tablo distrt- 
buted the choicest pieces to those who had distinguished 
themselves, oither at home or abroad. This female go- 
vernment arnse from the foregoing plea, their pretended 
descent from Thetis; būt the youih under sevonteen 
were under the care of a maste r, who was called their 
frther. See Meursius, c. 16,17. C reta. 

Bellerophon slew a wild boar, which destroyed all 
the cattle and fru ils of the Xaathians; būt for his Ser¬ 
vices he received no compensalion. He therefore 
prayed to Neptūne, and obtained from him that all the 
fields of the Xanlhians shmild ezhale a salt dew, and be 
universilly corrupted. This continued Ull, regarding 
the supplications of the women, he prayed a second 
time to Neptūne, to ramove this effeet of his indignatton 
from them. Hence a law was insthnted amongst the 
Xanthians, that they shnild deri ve their names from 
their mothers, and not from their falhers.— Plutarch on 
the Virtute (f Wamen. 

Hm eountry of the Xanthians was ln Lyda. If this 
cnstom commenced whh the Xanthlans, the Lycians 
doubUess adopted it. Amongst these people the lnhe- 
ritance descended to the daoghtere; the sons were 
ezdttded.— Larcher. 

No less singnlar is the ristom įrhich prevails ln 
r>me paris of this kingdom, called Borongh English, 
vrhich ordai n s tbai the youngest son shall inherit the 
esato, in preference to all his elder brothers.— 1\ 


mamas a slave, the children of euch marriage 
are reputed free; būt if e man who ia a Citizen, 
and of authority among them, marry a concu- 
bine, or a foreigner, hia children can never 
attain any dignity in the statė. 

CLXXIY. Upon this occasion, the Carians 
mede no rsmaikable esertions, būt afforded an 
easy victory to Harpagus. The Carians, in¬ 
deed, were not lesa pusillanimous than all the 
Greeks inhabiting this district; among whom 
are the Cnidians, a Lacedsmonian colony, 
whose territoriee, called Triopiom, eitended to 
the sea. The vrhole of this eountry, ezcept the 
By bassian peninsuia, ia sunounded with water; 
on the north by the bay of Ceramus, and on 
the west by that sea wbicb flows near 3yme 
and Bhodes. Tferough this peninsola, vvhich 
was only five furlonga in eztent, the Cnidians 
endeavoured to make a passage, whilst the 
forces of Harpagus were employed against 
loma. The wbole of this eountry lying be- 
yond the isthmus being their own, they meant 
thus to reduce it into the form of an island. 
Wbilst they were engaged in this employment, 
the labourers were vrounded in different parts 
of the body, and particularly in the eyea, by 
smaU pieces of flint, vrhich --seemed to fly about 
in so wonderful a manner as to justify their 
apprebensions that some supernatural power 
had interfered. They sent, therefore, to make 
inquiries at Delphi, what power it was vrhich 
thus oppoeed their efforts 1 The Pythian, 10 
according to their oWn tradition, answered 
them thus: * , 

Nor build nor dig; for wieer Heaven 

Had, wero it best, an island given. 

Upon this, the Cnidians desisted from their 
purpose, and, on the approach of the enemy, 
surrendeied themselves, vrithout resistance, to 
Harpagus. 

10 The Pythian .}— 1 This answer of ihe Oracle brings 
to mind an historical anecdote, which we may properly 
introduce here:—The Dwch offered Charles the Second 
of Spain to make the Tagus navigablė, as for as Lisbon, 
at their own ezpense, provided he would suflėr them to 
ezact, for a certaln number of years, a stipulausd duty 
on merchandise which should pass that way. lt was 
their imention to make the Mansanaaer navigablė from 
Madrid to the place where it Jotos the Tagus. After a 
sage deliberaUon, the council of CasUle retumai this 
remarkable answer: “If it had pleased God to make 
these rivers navigablė, the intervention of human in- 
dustry would not have been necessary: as they aro not 
so already, it does not appear that Providence inionded 
them to be so. Such an undertakiag would be seem* 
ingly to violate the decrees of Heavon, and to attempt 
the tuMmimi^nt of these apparenl imperfections visible 
in its works.”—Translated by Larchor, from Clarko'o 
LetUro m the Spanieh Natian. 
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CLXXV. The inl&nd country beyond Hali- 
carnassus wu inhabited by the Pedastans. Of 
them it is affirmed, that whenever they or their 
neighbouro are menaced by any calamity, a 
prodigious beard grows from the chih of the 
priestess of Minerva. 1 Thia,’ they aay, haa 
happened three eeveral times. They, having 
fortified mount Lida, were the only people of 
Caria who diacovered any reeolution in op- 
posing Harpagus. After many ezertions of 
bravery, they were at length aabdned. 

CLXXVL When Harpagua led his anny 
towarda Xanthus, the Lyciana boldly advanced 
to meet him, and, thongh mferior in nnmber, 
behaved with the greatest bravery. Being 
defeated, and pursued into their city, they col- 
Kected their wives, children, and valuable effects 
into the citadel, and there consumed the vrhole 
in one immenae fire.* They aflerwards, nniting 
themselvea nnder the most aolemn curaes, made 
a private aally upon the enemy, and were every 
man put to death. Of thoee who now inha- 
bit Lycia, calling themselvea Xanthians, the 
whole are foreignere, eighty famihee ezoepted: 
theae* survived the cal&mity of their country, 
being at that time abeent on eome foreign 
ezpedition. Thua Xanthua fell into the banda 
of Harpagus; as also did Caunus, whose 
people imitated, almoet in every respect, the 
example of the Lycians. 

CLXXVII. Whilst Harpagus was thua en- 
gaged in the conquest of the Lower Asta, Cyrus 
himself conducted an army against the upper 

1 The prieateaa qf Minerva. j—'We «xpres* ourselves 
surprised at the blind credulity of the ancients: posterlty, 
In ils tuną, will be astonished at ours, without being on 
this accounl perhaps at all more wiee.— Larcher. 

The liųuefying of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, 
which by the majorily of the people there lt would at this 
day be thought impiety to doubl, is recited ln a very 
lively and entertaining manner by Dr. Moore, and is 
an inst&nce of credulity no lesa striking than the one 
recorded by Herodotus, of the Carian priestesses.— T. 

* One immenae fore.]—The f)llowing anecdote from 
Plutarch describes a similar emotfon of despair:—The 
Aanthlans made a aally in the night, and seizing many 
of the enemy’s battering e ilgines, aet them on fire. Being 
soon perceived by the Romane, they were beateo back. 
A violent wlnd forced the flamee against the battlements 
of the city with such viclence that the adjoining houees 
took fire. Brutus, on this, commanded his soldiers to 
assist the cltizens in ąuenching the fire; būt they were 
seized with so sudden a freuzy and despair, that women 
and children, bond and free, all ages and Conditions, 
atrovė to repel thoee who came to their aseistance, 
and gatherlng whatever combustible matter they could, 
spread the fire over the whole city. Mot only men and 
women, būt even boys and liule children, leaped into the 
fire; othera lhrew themselvea from the walfs; others 
fell upon their parems’ svrords, openlng their breasts, 
and desiring to be slain.—7’. 


regioną, of every pert of which he becain* 
znaster. The particulars of his vietories I shall 
omit; ezpatiafiing only upon those whioh are 
more memoratde inthemselves, and which Cjnn 
found the most difficult to accomplish. When 
he had reduced the erhofe of the eontžnent, be 
commenoed his march against the Assyriansu 

CLXXVHL The Assyrians are mąstėm of 
many Capital toms; būt their place of greatest 
strength and fiune is Babylon,* where, after the 
destruction ofNineveh, eras the royal residence. 
It is situated on a laigė plain, and is a perfect 
square, eaoh aide, by every approach, is in 
length one hundred and twenty furlongs; the 
space, therefore, occupied by the whole is foor 
hundred and eighty furlongs. So eztensive ia 
the ground which Babylon occupies; its inter- 
nal beauty and magniiicence ezceed whatever 
has come within my knowlodge. It is sur- 
rounded by a trench very wide, deep, and fili! 
of water: the wall beyond this is two hundred 
royal cubits* high, and fifly wide: the rojai 
ezceeds the common cubit by three digits. 

CLXXIX. It vrill not be foreign to my pur- 
pose to describe the ūse to which the earth dug 
out of the trench was converted, as well as the 
particular manner in which they constructed the 
wall. The earth of the trench was fint of all 
laid in heape, and, when a sufficient quantity 
was obtained, made into sąuore brička, ana 
baked in a furnaoe. They used as cement a 
composition of heated bitumen, which, mixed 
with the teps of reeds, VU placed betwixt every 
thirtieth course of brioks. Having thua lined 
the sides of the trench, they proceeded to build 
the wall in the šame manner; on the summit 
bf which, and foonting each other, they erected 
small wetch-towers of one story, leaving a space 
betwixt them through which a chariot and four 
hones might pase and turn. In the circumfo- 
nence of the wall, at diflerent distances, were an 

3 BobyUm-]—The greatest clties of Europe glve būt a 
faini Idea of that graudeur vhlch all historians įmani- 
mously ascribe to the fiunous city of Babylon.— JhUema, 

Babylon, the glory of kingdams, the beauty of ths 
Chaldees’ ezcellency — Iaaiah. 

4 Cubite.J—It mušt be confessed, Indeed, that ln tha 
comparison of ancient and modern measures, nothing 
certain has been concluded. According to vulgar 
computation, a cubit is a fool and a half: and tbus tlia 
ancients also reckoned it; būt then we are not certainly 
agreed about the length of their tooL—Manifauam. 

The doubt ezpressed by MonUaucon appears unneces- 
saiy: these measures, being taken from the proportiona 
of the farum&n body, are more permaneni than any other- 
The fbot of a moderate-sized man, and the cubit, that le 
tbe space from the end of the fingers to the elbovr, hava 
always been near twelve and eighteen loches respeo- 
tlvelj^—7*. 
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lnmdred ma my gates of b nn,* whose hinges 
and frames were of the šame metaL Within 
an elght days’ journey from Babylon is a dty 
called Is; near which flows a river of the šame 
narna, whkh emptiea itself into the Euphrates. 
With the current of this river particles of bitu- 
men deeccnd towaids Babylon, by the means 
of which ita walls were constnictedL 

CLXXX. The great river Euphrates, wMch, 
Vrith. ita deep and rapid stovams, rises in the 
Armenian mountains, and poura itself into the 
Red 8ea, 5 6 7 8 * divides Babylon into two perta. 
The vralls meet and form an angle with the 
river at each eztremity of the town, where a 
breaat-wDrk of barat brička begins, and is 
contmued along each benk. The city, which 
aboands in houses from three to four stories in 
height, is regularly divided into streets. Through 
these, which are parallel, there are transverse 
avennea to the river, opened through the wall 
and breast-work, and necored by an eqoal num- 
ber of little gates of brasu. 

CLXXXX The first waQ is regularly forti- 
fied; the interior one, though less in snbstance, 
ia of almoet eąual strength. Besides these, in 
the centre of each division of the dty, there is 
a dicular space surrounded by a walL In one 
of these stands the royal palaoe, which filis a 
largo and strongly defended space. The temple 
of Jupiter Belus? occnpies the other, whoee 
huge gates of brase may štili be seen. It ia a 
squaxe building, each aide of which is of the 
length of two furlongs. In the midst a tower 
rises, of the aolid depth and height of one ftuv 
long; upon vrhich, resting as a base, aeven 
other tnrrets are built in regulai succesdon. 
The ascent is on the outaide, which, vinding 
from the ground, is continued to the higheet 


5 Gate* <tf taus.}- 1 Thus Sshh the Lord to bis 
anointod,toCynis: I will gobefore thae; I willbreak 
in pleces tho galės of brase.— Jaaiah. 

6 Red flfeo.]—The original Erythrean or Red Sea wms 
tbat pert of the Indian ocean which fonus the peninsula 
of Arabia; the Persian and Arabian gulįs being only 
branches of ta.— T. 

7 Temple <f Jupiter Behu.y -It is necessary to have 
ia mlnd thal the temples of the andante were essentl&lly 
dH&remfromomchurches. A large space waa inclosed 

by valia, in vhfch vėre courts, a grove, pleces of vater, 
apartments sometimes for the priests; and, lastly, the 
temple, properly so called, and where mosi frequently 
ta vas pennitted the priests alone to enter. The whole 

inclosure vas named rą Upe*: the temple, properly so 
called, or the residence of tbe deity, vas called ve»{, 
(naoa,) or the cell. It is obvious that this lašt is the 
place particularly alluded U>.—LarcA*r. 

Bell or Belus vas a tkle bestoved upon many persona. 
It vu particularly given to Niznrod, vho built the city 
of Bate! or Babyloik—jEhyon/. 
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tower; and in the middle of the wholė str uč iu re 
there is s convenient resting place. In the 
lest tower is s large chapel, in which is placed 
a eouch maghificently adoraed, and near it a 
table of solid gold; būt there ia no statue in 
the place. No man is sufiėred to sleep here; 
būt the aportment is occupied by a female, 
whom the Cbaldean priests 8 affirm that their 
deity selects from the whole nation as the object 
of his pleasures. 

CLXXXII. They themselves have a tradi* 
tion, which cannot easily obtain credit, that their 
deity enters this templė, and repoaes by night 
on this couch. A similar assertion is also made 
by the Egyptians of Thebes; for, in the interior 
pert of the temple of the Thebean Jupiter, a 
woman in likę manner sleeps. Of these two 
women, it is presumed that ndther of them 
have ašy oommunication vrith the other sex. 
In which predicament the priestesa of the tem¬ 
ple of Patars in Lyda is also placed. Here is 
no regular oracle;® būt vrhenever a divine com- 
munication is ezpected, the priestesa is obliged 
to pass the preceding night in the temple. 

CLXXXm. In this temple there is also a 
small chapd, lower in the building, which 
contains a figure of Jupiter in a sitting postam, 
with a large table before Mm; these, with the 
base of the table, and the seat of the throne, are 
all of the purest gold, and are estimated by the 
Chaldmans to be worth eight hondred talente. 
On the outaide of this chapel there are two 
altars; one is of gold, the other is of immense 
size, and appropriated to the sacrifice of full- 
grown animals: thoee only wMch have not left 
their dama may be offered on the altar of gold. 
Upon the larger altar, at the ūme of the anni- 
versary festival in honour of thdr god, the 
Chaltfoans regularly consume incense to the 
amount of a thousand talente. There was 
formerly in this temple a statue of solid gold, 
twelve cubits high; this, however, I mention 
from the Information of the Chaldeans, and 
not from my own knowledge. Darius the son 
of Hystaspes 10 endeavoured, by sinister means, 

8 Chaldaan prie*t*.y ~Belus eame originally from 
EgypL Be vent, accompanied by other Egyptians, to 
Babylon: there he establiahed priests: these are the 
pereonages called by the Babylonians Chaldaans. The 
Chaldaans carried to Babylon the Science of astrology, 
vhich they learned from the Egyptian priests.— Lanher. 

9 Regular oracle. J —According to Šeirius, Apollo com- 
municated hls oracles at Patar® durlng the six vinter 
months, at Delos in the six months of summer.— Larcher. 

10 Dariu* tfu eon qfHyeta*pe*.]—The only Babylonish 
and Persian princas found in the Bible, are NebuchaA- 
nezzar, E vii Merodach, Belshasaar, Ahasuerus, Darius 
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to get possession of this, not daring openly to 
take it; būt his son Xerxes aftenvards seized 
it, putting the priest to death who attempted to 
prevent its removal. The temple, beaides thosc 
ornamcnta wbich I have deacribed, contains 
many o ffcringa of individuals. 

CLXXXIV. Among the various sovereigns 
of Babylon, who contributed to the atrength of 
ita walis» and the decoration of hs temples, and 
of whom I shall make mention when I treti of 
the Assyrians, there were two females; the 
former of these was named Semiramis, 1 who 
preccded the other by an interval of five gene- 
rations. T his queen raised certain mounds, 
which are indeed admirable works: till then 
the virhole plain was subject to violent inunda- 
tions from the river. 

CLXXXV. The other queen was called 
Nitocris; she being a woman of superior un- 
derstanding, not only Įeit many permanant 
works, which I shall hereafter describe, būt 
also having observed the increasing power and 
the restleas spirai of the Medes, and that Nine- 
veh, with other cities, had fallen a prey to their 
ambition, put her dominions in the strongest 
postu re of defence. To effect this, she sunk a 
number of canals above Babylon, which by 
their disposition rendered the Euphrates, which 
before flowed to the sea in an almost even line, 
so complicated by its windings, that in its 
passage to Babylon it arrives three times at 
Ardericca, an Assyrian village: and to this 
hour they who wish to go finom the sea up the 
Euphrates to Babylon, are compelled to touch 
at Ardericca three times on three diiferent days. 
The banks also, which she raised to rastram 
the river on each side, are really wond@rful, 
Irom their enormous height and subetance. At 

the Mede, Coresh, attd Darius the Fersian *, Artaxerxes 
also is mentioned in Nehcmlah. Ahasuerus has been 
the subject of much etymologicsl invesligation. Sir 
Isaac Ncvrton, by inadvertency, roakes him in one 
place to be Cyaxares; in ancither, Xerxes. Archbishop 
Usher supposes him to be Darius Hysiaapes; Scaliger,. 
Xerxes; Josephua,the Septuagint; and Dr. Hyde, Arta* 
xera.es Lougimanus.— Richardam. 

I Scmirotnis .]—}[t may be worth while to observe the 
diflereni opinions of authors about the lime when Semi- 
ramis is supposed to have lived. 

Tara. 

According to Syncellus, she lived before Chrisi 2177 


Petavius makes the lerm .... 2060 

Helvicus. 2248 

Eusebiua.1984 

Mr. Jackson.1994 

Archbishop Usher . . . . 1213 

Philo Biblius, from Sanchoniathon, about 1200 

Hcrodoius about.713 


Wbai credit can be given to the history ofa person, the 
thne of whose life cannot be ascertalnsd withln 1635 
tears l—Bryant. 


a considerable distance above Babylon, tunrfng 
aside a little lirom the stream, she ordered an 
immense lake to be dug, sinking it till they 
came to the water: its circumference was no 
less than four hundred and twenty furlongs. 
The earth of this was applied to the embank- 
ments of the river; and the sides of the trendą 
or lake were atrengthened and lined with stone*, 
brought thither for that porpose. She had in 
view by these vtorks, first of all to break the 
violence of the eurrent by the number of cir- 
cumflexions, and also to render the navigation 
to Babylon os difficult and tedious as possible. 
These things were done in that psrt of her 
dominions which tvas most accessible to the 
Medes; and with the farther view of keeping 
them in ignorance of her affairs, by giving them 
no commercial encouragement 

CLXXXVI. Having rendered both of these 
works strong and secure, she proceeded to 
execute the following project The dty, being 
divided by the river into two distinet parts, 
whoever wanted to go lirom one side* to the 
other was obliged, in the time of the former 
kings, to pass the water in a boat. For this, 
which was a matter of general inconvenience, 
she provided this remedy, and the immense lake, 
which she had before sunk, became the farther 
means of eztending her lame:—Having pro- 
eured a number of large stones, sbe changed 
the course of the river, directing it into the 
canal prepared for its reception. When this 
was full, the natūrai bed of the river became 
diy, and the embankments on each side, near 
tbose smaller gates which led to the water, were 
lined with brička hardened by fire, similar to 
| those which had been used in the construction 
of the wall. She afterwards, nearly in the cen¬ 
tre of the city, with the stones above mentioned, 
strongly compacted vrith iron and with lead, 
erected a bridge;® over this the inhabitants 

2 A bridge .]—Diodorus Siculus represents this bridge 
as fivo furlongs in length; būt as Sirabo assures os that 
the Eophrates wm no more than one fiirlong wide, 
i Eollin is of opinion that the bridge could not be eo long 
ss Diodorus describes it. Although the Euphrates was, 
generally speaking, no more than one furlong in breadth, 
at the time of a flood it vras probably more; and, doubt- 
less, the length of the bridge was proportioned to the ex* 
tremest possible widih of the river. This circumstance 
M. Eollin does not seem to have considered. The Man- 
sanares, which washes one of the extremitles of Madrid, 
ia būt a small stream; būt as, in the time of a flood, it 
epreads itself over the neighbouring fields, Philip the 
Second built a bridge eleven hundred feet long. The 
bridge of Semlramis, ils length alone excepted, mušt 
have been very inferior to these of oura. It consistod only 
of large masses of stone, piled epon each other at regnlar 
i distances, wilhoutarches; they were mede,to communi- 
I este by pleces of wood tbrowa over each pile^ Larchcr. 
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passed in the daytime by a sąuare platform, 
vvhich was removęd in the evening to prevent 
acts of nrataal depredation. When the above 
canal was thoroughly filled with water, and the 
bridge completely finished and adorned, the 
Enphnites wae suflfered to retura to its original 
bed; thus both the canal and the bridge were 
eonlėssedly of the greateet utility to the public. 

CLXXXVH. The above queen was also 
celebrated for another instance of ingenuity: 
«he mūsoti her tomb* to be erected over one of 
the principai gates of the city, and so situated 
as to be obviocui to umversal inspection: it was 
thns inscribed: “If any of the sovereigns, my 
succesaora, shall be in eztreme want of money, 
let him open my tomb, and take what money 
he may think proper; if his necessity be not 
great, let him forbear; the ezperiment will 
perhaps be dangerous.” The tomb femained 
arithont injnry fili the time and reign of Darius. 
He was equally offended at the gate’s being 
rendered usoless, and that the invitation thus 
held ont to become afflnent should have been so 
long neglected. The gate, it is to be obaerved, 
tos of no ūse, from the general averaion to pase 
throngh a plaee over which a dead body was 
hid. Darius opened the tomb; būt instead of 
finding riches, he saw only the dead body, with 
a label of this import: «If your avarice had 
not been eąually base and insatiable, you 
vrould not have intruded on ihe repose of the 
dead.” — 8uch are the traditions conceming 
this queen. 

CLXXXYm. Against her eon Labynitus, 
who, with the name of his father, enjoyed the 
empire of Assyria, Gyrus conducted his army. 
The great king,* in his w ar likę eipeditions, is 
provided from home with cattle, and all other 
necessaries for his tablo. There is also carried 


3 Her tomd.}—Nitocris, in this instance, deviated 
from the cuaioms of her counlry. The Assyrians, to 
preserve the bodies of iheir dead the longer from putre- 
foction, covered them wilh honey: the Romane did the 
šame. As to thelr fanerai rites, the Assyrians in all 
respecte imitated the Egyptian*.—7*. 

lt appeers lirom Plutarch, that the tomb of Cyrus, and 
of many of the princes of the eost, vrere within the pre- 
cincte of their cities .—Bryant. 

4 Great king.~}— This was the tille by which the 
Greeks elways distinguished the monarche of Persia. 
The emperor of Constantinople is at the proseni day 
called the grand signlor.— Larcher. 

Lofty ilties have always been, and štili continae to 
be, conferred opon the oriental princesThus saith 
Cyrus, king of Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath 
given me all the kingdoms of the earth .—^Esra i. 2 

For I never hurt any that was willing to serve N&bu- 
chodonosor, king of all the earth.—JudtfA zi. 1. 


with him water of the river Choaspes, 3 4 5 which 
floro near Bust; for the king drinks of no 
other; wherever he goes, he is attended by a 
number of four wheeled ctrriages, dravrn by 
mules, in which the water of Choaspes, being 
fint boiled, is disposed in veasels of.silver. 

CLXXXtX. Cyrus, in his mareli to Baby- 
lon, arrived at the river Gyndes, which, rising in 
the mountains of Matiene, and pasaing through 
the country of the Dameans, lasęs itself in the 
Tigris; and this, ailer flowing by Opia, is 
finally discharged into the Red 8ea. Whilst 
Gyrus was endeavouring to pase this river, 
vvhich could not be performed without boats, 
one of the white consecrated horses, boldly 
entering the stream, in his attempts to cross it, 
was bome away by the rapidity of the eurrent, 
and totally lošt Cyrus, ezasperated* by the 

5 Choaspes.]— 

The drink of mum bot kinga. 

MOton'* Pandtm B*fahud, b. U. 

Upon the above possage of Milton, Jortin remarke, 
“ If we ezamine the oasertion of Milton, as an historical 
problem, whether the kings of Persia alone drank of 
Choaspes, we skeli flnd great reason to determlne In 
the negative. Herodotus, Strabo, Tibullus, Ausonius, 
Mazimus Tyrius, Aristidas, Plutarch, Pliny the elder, 
Albanams, Dionysius Periegetes, and Eustathius, have 
mentioned Choaspes, or Eulsous, ae the drink of the 
kings of Persia, or Parthia, and have called \\.0aei\ncov 
vč(op, regia lympha; būt none have said they alone 
drank of it. I say Choaspes, or E ui asus, because some 
make them the šame, other* makethem difiėrent rivers.” 

JElian relates thatXerxes, during his marei), came to a 
desert place, and was ezceedingly thirsty; his ottendants 
with his baggage were at some distance; proclamation 
was mada, that whoever had any of the water of Choas¬ 
pes should produce lt for the ūse of the king. One person 
was found who possessed a small quantity, būt it was 
ąuite putrid: Xerxes, howover, drenk it, and considered 
the person who supplied lt as his friend and beneiactor, 
as he mušt olhemise have perished with thirst,— T. 

Mention is made, continues Jortin, by Agathocles, of 
a ccrtain water vrhich none būt Persian kings might 
drink; and if any other writers mention it, they take 
it from Agathocles. We findj in Athenaeus, Agathocles 
says, that there is in Persia a water called Golden; that 
it consists of seventy stream a; that none drink of lt 
ezcept the king and his eldest son; and that if any 
other person does, death is the punishment. 

It appears not that the golden water, and the water 
of Choaspes, were the šame. It may be granted, and it 
Is not at all improbable, that the king alone drank of 
that water of Choaspes whlch was boiled and barrelled 
up for his ūse in his military ezpeditions. * 

Jortin concludes by saying, that Milton, by bis calling 
it Amber Stream, seems to have had in view the golden 
water of Agathocles. To me this does not seem likely. 
I think Milton would not have scrupled to have called 
it at once Golden Stream, If be had thought of the pas- 
sage from Athenaeus, be fore ąuoted. 

6 Cyrus , eMuperated.]— This portreit of Cyrus seems 
to me a little overcharged. The halra^jvhlch the Greeks 
bore the Persians is sufficiently known. The motive 
with Cyrus for thus treaiing the Gyndes could not be 
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acddent, made a vow that he would rander thi® 
stream m very insignificant, that women should 
hereafter be able to erose it without so much as 
wetting their knees. He accordingly auapended 
his dosigns upon Baby lon, and divided hia foroes 
into two pasta: he then mazked out with a 
* line, on each aide the river, one hundied and 
ei£hty trenchea; these weredag aocording tohia 
ordera, and ao great a number of men were 
employed that he aocompliahed hia purpose, 
*but he thus wasted the whole of that aummer. 

CXC. Cyrua, having thua aatufied hia re- 
aentmeot with reepect to the Gyndes, on the 
approach of apring prepared to mareh towaids 
Babylon. The Babykmiana awaited him in 
arms. As he advanced, they met him, and 
gavę him battle; būt were defeatod, and chased 
into the town. The inhabitants were well 
acguainted with the reatlesa and ambitioua 
temper of Cyrus, and had guarded againat thia 
event, by eoUectmg provisiona and other necea- 
aariea aufficient for many yeara’ support, which 
induced them to regard a siege m a matter of būt 
emali importance; and Cyrua, after much time 
loet without having made the amallest progresą, 
wm reduced to great perpleiity. 

CXCI. Whilat in thia stato of aniiety, he 
adopted the following expedient, either from the 
auggeationa of others, or from the deliberation of 
hia own judgment:—He placed one detachment 
of hia fbrcea where the river firat enten the 
city, and another where it leaves it, directing 
them to entor the channel and attack the town 
whenever a paaaage eould be efleetod. After 
thia disposition of his men, he withdrew with 
the lesa efFective of hia troops to the marshy 
ground which we have before described. Here 
he puraued in e very reapect the eiomple of the 
Babylonian prineeaa; he pierced the benk, and 
introduced the river into the lake, by which 
means the bed of the Euphratea became suffi- 
ciently ahallow for the object in view. The 
Peniana, in their atationa, watched the proper 
opportunity; and when the stream had ao far 
retžred aa not to be highęr than their thigha, 
they entered Babylon vrithout difficulty. If the 
beaieged had either been aware of the deaigna of 
Cyrua, or had discovered the project before its 
actual aceompliahment, they might have effectod 


aach as is here described. That which happened to 
the sacred horse might make him apprehend a simil&r 
fate for the ręst of his army, and compel him to divert 
the river Into a great number of canals to render h 
fordable. A simllar ezample ooeurs in a preceding 
chapter.—Loreta*. 


the totai destruetion of theae troops. They 
had only to aeeure the little gatea which led to 
the river, and to have manned the imiMinimMmta 
on either aide, and they might have encloaad 
the Perrians in a net from which they eould 
never have eacaped: aa it happened, they weie 
taken by aurprise; and auch ia the extent of 
the city, that, aa the inhabitanta thanaaelvea 
afHrm, they who lived in the extremrties w ere 
made priaonera, before any alarm waa commu- 
nicated* to the centre of the place. It waa n 
day of festivity among them, and whUet the 
citizens were engaged in dance and merrimant, 
Babylon waa, for the firat time, thna taken. 

CXCH. The following exiata, amongst many 
other proofii which I shall hereafter produce, 
of the power and greatness of Babylon. In- 
dependent of those aubsidies which are paid 
monthly to the Persian monarch, the whole of 
hia dominions are obliged, throughout the year, 
to provide aubaiatence for him and for hia army. 
Babylon alone vaisęs a supply for four months, 
eight being proportioned to all the ręst of Asia; 
ao that the resouroee of thia ręgion are eonai- 
dered as adeąuato to a third part of Asia. The 
govemment also of thia country, which the 
Peraiana call a aatrapy, ia deemed by much the 
noblest in the empire.* When Tritantechmes, 
aon of Artabazus, waa appointed to thia princi¬ 
pai! ty by the king, he roceived eveiy day an 
artaby of ailver. The artaby is a Pereina 
meaaure, which esceeda the Attic mediumus 
by about three chsnices. Beaides hia horaea 
for military aervice, thia province maintained 
for the aovereign’B uae a atud of eight hundred 
stalliona and aizteen thouaand mares, one horse 
being allotted to twenty mares. He had, more- 
over, ao immenae a number of Indian dogą,* 


1 Any alarm ims commurticated.]—Tbey who wore in 
the citadel did not know of the capture of the place tilt 
the break of day; whicb is not et all improbahle: bot it 
ezceede belief, what Ari stotie affirms, that even on the 
third day lt was not known, in some ąuartere of the 
town, that Babylon vras taken.—Loreta. 

2 The deecription of Assyria, says Mr. Gibbon, Is 
furnlshed by Herodotus, who sometimes writes far 
children and sometimes for phlloeophers. It is given 
also by Strabo and Ammlanus. The most ueefiil of the 
modern travellers are Tavernier, Otter, and Nietahr; 
y et I mušt regret, adds the historian, that the Trak 
Arabi of Abulfeda has never been translated. 

32hdūm degs.]—These were very celebrated. The 
ancients, in general, believed them to be produeod from 
a biteh and a tiger. The Indiana pretend, says Pilny, 
that the bitehes are lined by ligers; and for ibis reason, 
when they are at heat, they confine them In soma part 
of the forests. * The firat and second raoe they deemto 
be remarkably Herce; they bring up alsą the third.— 
Loreta. 
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that firar groti toms in the virinity of Biby* 
lon wexc ezemptod from ali other ttx būt that 
of maintaining them. 

CXCQL The Assyrians bare būt little rain; 
the landa, however, are fertilized, and the fruits 
of the earth nouriahed by rneans of the river. 
Thia d om not, 4 likę the Egyptian Nile, enrich 
the country by overflowing its banke, būt ia 
diapereed by manual labour or by hydraulic 
engines. The Babylonian district, likę Egypt, 
ia intenected by a nomber of canals,* the 
largest of which, continued with a south-east 
course from the Euphratos to that part of the 
Tigria where Nineveh atanda, ia capahle of 
įeceiving vessela of burden. Of all countriea 
which have come within my observation, thia 
» fiir the most fruitful in com. Frait trees, 
such m the Tinę, the olive, and the fig, they do 
not even attempt to cultivate; būt the soil ia 
eo particularly well adapted for com, that it 
nerer prodnces lesa than two hundred fold: in 
aeaaona which are remarkably fhvourable, it 
wiil sometimee ri m to three hundred. The ear 
of their wheat as well aa barley ia four digita in 
wwt. The immenae height to which millet and 
sesamum 8 wiU grow, although I have witneaaed 
it myael£ I know not how to mention. I am 
vrell aware that they who have not vurited thia 
country will deem whatever I may aay on the 
aubject a Tioladon of probability. They have 
no oil būt what they eitract from the Bėgam am . 
The palm 7 ia a very common plant in thia 


4 Thia doea not 7 4*c.]—The Euphratea occasionally 
overflowa ils įmuks; būt ita inundations do not, likę 
those of the Nile, comraunicate fertility. The atreama 
of the Euphralea and the Tigria do not, aaya Pliny, leave 
behind them the mud which the Nile doea tn Egypt.— 
Lordur. 

5 Number (f eonais.]—The uaea of these artificlal 
cadala were various and important: they aerved to 
diacharge the auperfluoua aratera from one river Into the 
other, at the aeason of their reapective inundationa; aub- 
dividingihemselves Into amaller and amaller branchea, 
they refreahed the dry landa, aod anpplied the deflciency 
of rain. They iacilitated the intercourae of peace and 
commerce: and, aa the dama could be apeedily broken 
drovu, they armed the deapair of the Aaeyriana with the 
meana of oppoaing a audden deluge to the progresą of 
an invading arroy.— Gibbon. 

6 Seaaotum.} —Of thia plant the re are three speciea; 
the Orientale, the Indicum, and the TrUėlictum: it ia 
the firat which ia here meant. It ia an annual herbą- 
ceoua plant; its flower» are of a dirty white, and not 
nnlike the foxglova; it ia cultivated in the LeTant aa a 
pulae, and indeed in all the eaatern countriea: it haa of 
late yeara been introduced Into Carolina, and with auc- 
casa; an oil ia expressed from ita aeed: H ia the aeed 
which ia eaten; they are Urat parched oter the flre, and 
then stewed, with other Ingredienta, in water.— T. 

7 The palm .}—The learned Kaampfer, aa a botanist, 
an antiguary, and a traveller, haa ezhatisted the whoie 

10 


country, and generaHy fruitful: thia they culti¬ 
vate liks fig-trees, and it produces them bread, 
wum, and honey. The procese 8 observed is 
thia: they fasten the frnit of that which the 
Greeks term the malė tree, to the one which 
produces the dale; by thia meana, the worm 
which is contained in the former, entering the 
fruitj ripens, and pleventa it from dropping 
iinmaturely. The malė paims bear insects in 
their fruit, in the šame manner as the wild fig- 
trees. 

GXGIV. Of all that I saw in thia country, 

, next to Babylon itaelf, what to me appeared 
the greatest eurioaity, were the boats. These, 
which are used by thoee who come to the city, 
are of a circular form, and made of akins. 9 
They are eonstroeted in Armenie, in the paris 
above Assyria, where the aidės of the veaaela, 
being fcrrmed of willow, 10 are covered extemaliy 
with skins, and having no distinetion of head or 
etom, are modelled into the shape of a shield. 
Lining the bottoma of these boats with reeds, 
they take on board their merchandise, and thus 
commit themselves to the stream. The prin¬ 
cipai artiele of their commerce is palm wine, 
which they carry in casks. The boats have 
two oara, one man to each; one pulls to'him. 


aubject of palm-trees. The diligent nativea, adda Mr. 
Gibbon, celebrated, etiher in verae or prose, the three 
hundred and sbrty uaea to which the trunk, the 
branchea, the leavea, the julce, and the fruit were akli- 
fully applied. 

j 8 The procese.]—Upon thia aubject the learned and 
industrious Larcher haa exhauated no lesa than ten. 
pages. The ancients whom he eiles are Arisiotle, 
Theophraatua, and Pliny: the moderną are Pontedera, 
and Tournefort, which lašt he quotea at conaiderable 
length. The Amcenitates Eiotic® of Kaempfer, to which 
I have hefore alluded, will fully aatiafy whoever wiahes 
to be more minutely infbrmed on one of the most curl- 
| oua and intereating aubjecta which tbe Science of natūrai 
! hiatory involvea.— T. 

I 9 The boats—made qf skina .}—See the scholiast to 
Apolloniua Rhodhis, book ii. verae 168, where we are 
told that anciently all the inhabitants of the sea coasta, 
made their rafta and boats of posaage from the akina of 
beaats. 

10 Fbrrrud ofunllotc, 4*c.]— 

Ttass beoding willow Into buto Oiey tw!eą, 

Then line tbe work with Aito of ■UogbtorM kine į 
Such era tbe fltote Venetian fiahcn know, 

Wbera in dali meraba lUndi tbe Mttling Po. 

On neb to neigbboariiv Gani, ollured by gain, 

Tbe nobtar Britam era* tbe avalling mein. 

Lika then, when fraHM Egypt lira adoni, 

Tbe Memphiu artlst bailde bia reedj baaL 

BotefiLueea. 

The navigallon of the Euphralea never aacended 
above Babylon.— Gibbon. 

I have been informed, that a kind of canoe, made in 
a airailar form, and precisely of the aame materials, is 
now in ūse in Moninouihahlre and other parta of Wales, 
and called a corricle.— T. 

G 2 
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tbe other pustas firom him. These boais are 
of very different dimensions; some of them are 
ao large as to bear freights to the value of five 
thousand talente: the smailei of them has one 
ass on board; the larger, several. On their 
unival at Babylon, they dispoae of all their 
cargo, selling the ribs of their toste, the mat- 
ting, and every thing būt the akins which cover 
them; these they lay upon their atmes, and 
with them return to Armenia. The rapidity of 
the streamis too great to render their return by 
water practicable. This is perhapė the reason 
which induces them to make their boats of ekiu, 
rather than of wood. On their return with their 
asses to Armenia, they make other veasek in 
the m&nner we have before deacribed. 

CXCV. Their clothing is of this kind: they 
have two vesta, one of linen, whioh kils to the 
feet, another over this, which is made of wool; 
a white sash covero the whole. The faahion of 
their shoes 1 2 3 is peculiar to themselves, though 
somewhat resembling those wom by the The> 
bans. Their hair® they wear long, and covered 
\yith a turban, and are kvish in their ūse of 
pertu mes.* Each person has a seal ring and a 
cane, or walking stiek, upon the top of which 


1 Fkšhiom of their ehoea .}—The Bosotlau shoes were 
made of wood, and came up part of the leg. The dresses 
for the feet and legs, amongst the Greeks and Romane, 
vrere nearly the šame: they had both shoes and sandais; 
the former covered the whole foot, the lašt consisted of 
one or more soles, and were lastened wiih thongs above 
the foot. In the simplicity of primilive manners, the 
lėet were only protected by raw hides. It is said in 
Dion Cassius, thal Julius Csesar gavę ofifence at Rome, 
by wearing hlgh-heeled shoes of a red colour. The 
shoes of the Roman senatore were distinguished by a 
crescent. A particular form of shoe or sandai was 
appropriated to the army; and a description of thirty 
difflbrent kinds, as used by the Romane and such nations 
as they deemed barbarous, may be found in Monlfau- 
con.— T. 

2 Their /kur.]—It cannot be a matter of the smallest 
importance, to know whether the Babylonians wore 
their hair short, or suflėred it to grow. Būt it is a 
little singular, that in this instance Strabo formally 
coniradicts Herodotus, although in others he barely 
copies him.— Lareher. 

3 Perfumee ,]—The ūse of aromatics ln the east may 
be dated from the remotest antfquity; they are at the 

present period introduced, not only upon every rellgious 
and fesiive occasion, būt as one essential instrument 
of privalė hospitality and friendahip. u Ointment and 

perfume, ,} says Solomon, “ rejoice the heajt.” At the 

present day, to sprinkle their guests with rose-water, 
and to perfume them wiih aloes vrood, is an indispensa> 
ble ceremony at the close of every visit in eastern 

countries. At the beginning of the present century, 
they were considered as a proof of great eztravagance 

and unusual luiury: they have of late years been con- 
tinually becoming more and more familiar, till they 
have ai length ce&sed to be any dislinction of elegance, 
of forume, or of rauk.— T. 


k carved m apple, 4 a rose, a ldy, an eagle, or 
some figure or other; for to have a stiek witb- 
out a devioe k unkwfuL 

CXCVT. In my description of their kma, I 
have to mention one, the modom of whieh I 
mušt admire; and which, if I am not mum* 
formed, the Eneti, 5 * * who are of Olyrian origin, 
ūse also. In each of their several distriets this 
custom was every year observed: such of their 
virgins as were marriageable were, at an ap- 
pointed time and place, assembled together. 
Here the men ako came, and some public 
officer sold by auction 8 the young women one 


4 An apple.'] —What, in common with Littlebnry and 
Lareher, I have tranalated apple, Mr. Bryant under- 
stands to be a pomegr&nate, which, he says, wa# vora 
by the ancient Persians on their vralking-sticks and 
sceptres, on account of its being a sacred emblem.— T. 

6 Eneti.}— This people, from whom perhaps the Vena- 
liana of Italy are descended, Homer mentions as (amuos 
for their breed of mules: 

The Pftphlagoniana Pylaunene. roles, 

Wber* rieti Heoeti* breads her nnge moles. 

Before I proceed, I muši point out & singular error of 
Mr. Pope: any reader wonld imagine thal Pylsemenes, 
as it stands in hia translation, had the penultimate long; 
on the contrary, it is short. There is nothin& likę rich 
Henetia in Homer; he simply says, t\ Emtc or. Upon 
the above lines of Homer, I have somewhere seen k ra- 
marked, that probably the poet here intended to infinm 
uą that the Eneti were the first people who pursucd and 
cultivaled the breed of mules. They wcre certainly so 
famous for this heterogeneous mlxture, that E vertę and 
Everof denote that particular foal of the horse and the 
mule whlch the Eneti bred.—See Heeychiue. 

A remarkable verse occurs in Genesis—see chapter 
xxxvi. verse 24 :— u These are the children of Zfbeon; 
both Ajah and Anah: this wos that Anah whofound the 
mules in the wilderness, as he fed tho asses of Zibeon 
his lalher.” Does not this mean that Anah was the first 
author and contriver of this unnatural breed 7 

This mixlure was forbidden by the Levitical law.— 
See Leviliais, ch. xix. ver. 19:—“ Thou shalt not let thy 
cattle gender wilh a diverse kind.” 

Is it impossible that from Anah the Eneti migfat take 
their name 1 Strabo infonns us, that the Eneti of Ašie 
were called &fterwards Cappadocians, which means 
breakers of horses; and he adds, that they vrho marched 
to the asaiatance of Troy were esteemed a part of the 
Leuco-Syri. 

6 Sold by auction.] —Herodotus hera omits one čir- 
cumstance of consequence, in my opinion, to prove that 
this ceremony was conducled with decency. It passed 
under the inspection of the magistrales; and the tribū¬ 
nai whose office lt was to take cognizance of the crime 
of adultery, superintended the marriage of the young 
women. Three men, respectabl^ for their virtoe, and 
who were at the head of their several tribes, eondueted 
the young women that were marriageable to the place 
of assembly, and there sold them by the voice of the 
public crier .—Lareher. 

If the custom of disposing of the young wnmen to the 
best bidder was peculiar to the Babylonians, that of 
purchasing the person intended for a wife, and of giving 
the (ather a sum to obtatn her, wae much more general. 
It vii practiaed amongst the Greeks, the Trojane^ 
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by one, beginning with the most beautifuL 
When she was disposed of, and, as may be 
supposed, for a consider&ble sum, be proceeded 
to sėli the one who was nezt m beauty, taking 
it for granted that each man married the maid 
ha puichased. The more affluent of the Baby- 
lonian youths contended whh mnch ardour and 
emnktion to obtain the most beantifiil; thoee 
of the common people who were deairous of 
manying, aa if they had būt Utele occasion for 
personai accomplistiments, were content to re- 
cdfe the more homely nuridens, with a portion 
annezed to them. For the crier, when he had 
aold the fiurest, selected also the most ūgly, or 
one that was defonned; she also was put up to 
sale, and aasigned to whoerer would take her 
with the least money. This money was what 
tho sale of the beautiful maidens produced, who 
sere thus obliged to portion out thoee who 
were deformed, or leas lovely than themselves. 
No man was permitted to provide a mateh for 
his daughter, nor coold any one take avray the 
vroman whom he had purchased, without first 
givmg eeeurity to make her bis wife. To this 
if he did not assent, his money was retumed 
him. There were no lestrictions with reapect 
to residence; those of another vilingo might 
also become puidmsers. This, although the 
most wise of all their institutions, has not been 
pr eoor ved to our time. One of their later ordi- 
nances was made to punish violence offered to 
vromen, and to prevent their' being carried 
away to other parta; for after the city had been 
taken, and the inhabitants plundered, the lower 
people were reduced to such eztremities, that 
they prostituted their danghters for hhe. • 

GXCVIL They have also another institu- 
tion, the good tendency of which elaims our 
applause. Such as are diseased 7 among them 
they carry into some public square; they have 
no professors of medicine, būt the passengers in 
general interrogate the siek perfton conceming 
his malady; that if any person has either been 
afflicted with a similar disease himself, or seen 

and iheir allieą and even araongst the deilles.— 
Beūonger. 

Thr* daaffaton in mj eoart art brnd, 

And meh wdl wortby of n royal bod t 
Ioodice, no A IpbifaiJa frir, 

And bright ChiynUuniM with gaida hūr. 

Her lot himehone, whoa noat bis cye> npprove; 

| Inkoo prastoto, no rswnrd for \on*—PopJt Ihad. 

7 Dimased,y—We may firom henee obeerve the' first 
rude conunencement of the Science of medicine. Sym- 
nos is of opinion that this Science originated in Egypt, 
from those persona who had been disordered in any 
pert of their bodies wrkfng down the remedles from 
Fhich they received benefit.—, Larcher. 
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its operation upon another, he may communi- 
cate the procesą by which his own recovery was 
effėcted, or by which, in any other instance, he 
knew the disease to be removecL No one may 
pase by the afflicted peraon in silence, or with- 
out inąuiry into the n&ture of his complaint 

CXCVIII. Previous to their interment, their 
dead are anointed with honey; and, likę the 
Egyptiana, they are fond of funeral lamenta- 
tions. 8 Whenever a man has had communica- 
tion with his wife, 9 he sits over a consecrated 
vessel containing buming perfumes: the woman 
does the šame. In the moming, both of them 
go into the bath; till after which, they will 
neither of them touch any domestic utensil. 
This custom is also obeerved in Arabia. 

GXCIX. The Babylonians have one custom 
in the highest degree abominable. Every wo- 
man who is a native of the country is obliged 
once in her life to attend at the temple of Ve¬ 
nos, and prostitute 10 herself to a stranger. 

8 Funeral lamentatione.y-Tba custom of hiring peo- 
: ple to lament ai funerals is of very greot antiąuity. 

Many passages in the 01d Testamenl seem to allude to 
this.-nJeremiah zvi. 6. Baruch vi. 32: “ They roar and 
| cry before their godą as men do at the foast when one 
is dead.” 

A similar custom prevails to this day in Ireland, 
where, as I have been informed, old women are hired 
to roar and cry at funerals. 

9 Communicalion voith his urife.yA much approve of 
the reply of Theano, wife of Pythagoras. A person 
inąuhred of her, what time was reąulred for a woman to 
become pure, after having had communicalion with a 
man. “ She is pure immediaiely,” answered Theano, 

“ if the man be her husband; būt if he be not her hus- 
band, no time will make her so.” — Larcher, from 
Diogenu Laertiu*. 

10 Proetitute heredf.]-! This, as &n historical fact, is 
quostioned by some, and by Volt&ire in particular; būt 
lt fs menlloned by Jefemiah, who lived almost two cen- 
turies before Herodoius, and by Strabo, who lived long 
after him. Seo Baruch vi. 42. 

<( The women also, with cords aboui them, sitting in 
the wayą burn bran for perfume. Būt if auy of them, 
drawn by some that passeth by, lie whh him, she 
reproacheth her fėllow, that she wa* not thought as 
worthy as herself, nor ber cord broken.l’ 

Upon the above, Mr. Bryant remarke, that lnstead of 
women, H should probably be read virgins; and that 
this custom was uuiversally kept up wherever the 
Perslan religion prevailed. Strabo is more particular: 
“Not only,” says he, “the men and maid-servante 
prostitute ihemselveą būt people of the first fashion 
devote in the šame m&nner their own daughters. Nor 
is any body at all serupulous about cohabiting with a 
woman who has been thus abused.” 

Upon the custom itself no comment can be reąulred j 
Herodotus colis it, what it mušt appear to eveiy delicate 
mlnd, in the highest degree base. 

The proetitutkm of women, considered as a religious * 
insUtutlon, was not only praclised at Babylon, būt at 
Heliopolis; at Aphaee, a place betwizt Hellopolis and 
Biblius; at Slcca Veneria, in AfHca, and also in the iale 
of Cypins, lt w&* at Aphaee that Venus was supposed, 
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Such women as are of snperior rank do not 
omit even this opportunity of separating them- 
aelves from their inferiors; theae go to the 
temple in splendid chariots, acoompanied by a 
numerous train of domestics, and place them- 
aelvea near the entrance. This is the practice 
with many; whilst the greater part, crovmed 
vvith garlonds, seat themselvea in the veatibule: 
and there are always numbers ooming and go- 
ing. The aeata have all a rope or atring annezed 
to them, by which the stranger may determine 
his choice. A woman having once taken this 
situation, is not allowed to retam home, tili 
some stranger throws her a piece of money, and, 
leading her to a distance from the temple, enjoys 
her person. It is usual for the man, when he 
gives the money, to say, « May the goddess 
Mylitta be anspicious to thee!” Mylitta being 
the Assyrian name ofYenus. The money given 
is applied to sacred uses, and mušt not be re- 
fosed, however emali it may be. The woman, 
not sulfered to make any distinction, is obliged 
to accompany vvhoever oflers her money. She 
aftervvards m akės some conciliatory oblations 
to the goddess, and returas to her house, never 
aftervvards to be obtained on similar or on any 
terms. Such as are eminent for their elegance 
and beauty do not continue long, būt those 
who are of less engaging appearance have 
sometime8 been knovvn to rėmam from three 
to four years, unable to accomplish the terms 
of the law. It is to be remarked, that the in- 
habitants of Cyprus have a similar observance. 

CC. In addition to the foregoing occount of 
Babylonian manners, we may observe, that 
there are three tribes of this people whose only 
food is fish. They prepare it tiras: having 
dried it in the sun, they beat it very small in a 
mortar, and aftervvards sift it through a piece 
of fine cloth; they then forrn it into cakes, or 
bake it as bread. 

CCI. After his conąuest of this people, Cyrus 
eztended his ambitious views to the Massagets, 
a great and povverful nation, vvhose territories 
eztend bėyond the river Arazes, 1 to the eztreme 

according to ihe author of the Etymologlcum Magnum, 
to have first recelved the embraces of Adonis.—T 7 . Į 

1 Anuces.]— See Spenser’s Fairy Queen,book iv. canto 
11, stanza 21: 

OntH btnd for gmt CjrraV aka 
Instead of Onutės, it ought to be Arazes.—See Jotim. 

Virgil alludes to the tempestuous violence of this 
river, AEn. viii. 728: 

Postam iadignatan Aium. 

Soe also Chardin, tom. i. p. 181. 

“On a bąli diverses fois dea ponts dessos l’Araze, 
mals quelquos foru et masaifii ąu ils fussem, comme 11 


perta of the east They are opposite to the 
Issedonians, and are by some esteemed a Scy- 
thian nation. 

CCn. Conceming the magnitnde of the 
Arazes there are various representations; some 
pronouncing it less, othere greater than the 
Danube. There are many islande scattered np 
and dovvn in it, some of which are nearly eqcud 
to Lesbos in eztent The people who inhabžt 
theae subaist during the summer on such roote 
as they dig out of the earth, preserving for their 
rontePs provision the ripe produce of their 
fruit-trees. They have amongst them a tanee 
whose firuit has a most singular property. As- 
sembled round a fire, which they make for this 
purpose, they throvv into the midst of it the 
above firuit, and the šame inebriation is comma- 
nicated to them from the smėli, as the Greeks 
ezperience from ezcess of vrine. As they 
become more ezhilarated, they throw on n 
greater ąuantity of firuit, and are at length so 
far transported as to leap up, dance, and sing. 
This is vvhat I have heard of the customs of 
this people. The Arazes, likę the Gyndea, 
vvhich Cyrus divided into three hundred and 
sizty rivulets, rises among the Matienian hilla. 
It separates itself into forty mouths,® all of 
vvhich, ezcept one, lose themselves in bogs and 
marahes, among vvhich a people are said to 
dvvell, who feed upon ravv fish, and clothe 
themselves vvith the skins of sea-calvee. The 
larger stream of the Arazes continues its even 
course to the Caspian. 

CCIII. The Caspian is an ocean by itself 
and communicates vvith no other. The sea 
firequented by the Greeks, the Red Sea, and 
that beyond the Pilkus, called the Atlantic, are 
all one ocean. The Caspian forma one uncon- 
nected sea; a svvift-oared boat would in fifteen 
days measure its length, its eztreme breadth in 
eight. It is bounded on the west by mount 
Caucasus, the largest and perhaps the highest 
mountain in the world. Caucasus is inhabited 
by various nations, 8 many of vvhom are said to 

paroit a dės arches qui sont encore entiers, ils n’ont po 
tenir contre l’efFurt du fleuve. n ėst Si lurieuz lorsąoa 
le degei, le grossit dės neiges fondues dės monts voisins, 
ąu’il n’y a ni digue ni autre batiment ąull n’emporle.” 

2 Forty mmdhš .’}-—What Herodotus says of the Arazes, 
is in a great measure true of the Volga, vvhich empties 
itself into the Caspian by a number of channels, in 
vvhich many considerable islands are scattered. BuL 
this river does not, nor indeed c&n it come from the 
Matienian mountains.— Larcker. 

3 Various nations .]—Of these the principai vrere the 
Colchians; of the ezcellent produce and circumstances 
of vvhose country a minute and entertaining account is 
given by Strabo.— T. 
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mbeiat on whmt the soilspontaneooaly prodoces. 
Thej have treea whoie leavei poaaeea a moat 
■mgular property; they beat them to powder, 
and* then steep them m water: this forma a 
dye, 4 with which they paint on their garments 
figūros of •nim«l«_ The impresnon is so very 
atrang that it cannot be vraahed ont; it appean 
to be interwoven in the cloth, and «ean m 
iong as the garmant The sexee communi- 
cate promiscuoualy, and in public, likę the 
brotes. 

CCnr. Cancasoa terminalas that pait of 
the Caspian whieh eztends to the weat; it is 
bonnded on the east by a plain of prodigions 
*xtent, a cazuriderable pert of which forma the 
eountzy of Maasagets, againat whom Cynu 
meditated an attack. He waa invited and nrged 
by many strong incentivea. When he conai- 
deied the peculiar dreumstances of hia birth, 
he betiered himaelf more than human. He 
refleeted also on the prosperity of hia arms, and 
that vrherevar he had extended hia incurrions, 
he had been follottred by auoeeaa and vietory. 

CCV. The Maasagets were then goremed 
by a queen; aha waa a widow, and her name 
Tomyris. Cyrua sent ambassadora to her with 
ovortures of marriage; the queen, concluding 
that hia real object waa the possession, not 
of her pereon, bnt her kingdom, forbade hia 
approacb. Cyrua, on finding these measures 
mefibctual, advanced to the Araxes, openly 
discovering hia hoadle designa npon the Mae- 
sageta. He accordingly threw a hridge of 
boata over the river for the paasage of hia 
forees, which he also fortified with turrets. 

CCVI. Whilst he waa engaged in this diifi* 
cult undertaking, Tomyria sent by her ombas> 
sadors this mesaage: « Sovereign of the Medes,, 
unoert&in as you mušt be of the event, we 
adviee you to desist from your preeent purpose. 
Be satisfied with the dominion of your own 
kingdom, and suffer na to retain what is cer- 
tainly our own. Tou will not, however, listen 
to this salutary counael, loving any thing rather 
than peaoe: if, then, you are really impatient 
to encounter the Maasagets, give up your pre- 
aent labour of conatructing a hridge; we will 
retire three dayr march into our country, and 
you ahall paša over at your leisure; or, if you 
had rather receive m in your own territoriea, 
do you as much for us.” On heoring this. 


4 Forma a dye.l—By the dlscovary of eochineal, we 
fiur rapsas the colours of antiąuhy. Their royal purple 
had a strong smėli, and a derk east, as deep as bull’s 
Dlood*— Oibbon. 


Cyrua called a council of his principai officeia, 
and, laying the mattor before them, deaired 
their adviee how to act They were unani- 
moualy of opinion that he ahonld retire, and 
expect Tomyria in his own dominiona. 

CCVIL Grasus the Lydian, who assistod at 
the meeting, aras of a different sentiment, which 
he defended in this manner: «I have before 
remarked, O king! that since Providence has 
rendered me your captive, it becomes me to 
exert all my abitities in obviating whatever 
menaces yon with miafortnne. I have been 
instructod in the Severe būt uaeful school of 
adversity. If you were immortal yourselfį and 
commanded an anny of immortals, my adviee 
might be justly thought impertinent; būt if 
you confess yourself a human leader of forces 
that are human, it becomes you to iemember 
that aublunazy events bate a circular motion, 
and that their revolution does not permit the 
šame man alwaya to be fortunate. Upon this 
proseni subject of debate I džssent from the 
majority. If you await the enemy in your own 
dominions, a defeat may chance to lose you all 
your empire; the vietorious Maasagets, instead 
of retreating to their own, will make farther 
inroad into your territoriea. If you shall con- 
quer, you will štili be a loser by that interval 
of time and plaee which mušt be necessarily 
employed in the pursuit. I will suppose that, 
after vietory, you will instantly advance into 
the dominions of Tomyris; yet can C yrus the 
son of Cambyses, without disgrace and infamy, 
retire one foot of ground from a temato adver* 
saryl I woold therefore rocommend, thal 
having passed over vrith our army, we procesu 
on our march till we meet the enemy; then Jei 
us contend for vietory and honour. I have been 
infbrmed the Maasagets lead a life of the mean- 
ėst poverty, ignorant of Persian ikre, of Punrian 
delicades. Let these, therefore, be left bdhind 
in our camp; let there be abundance of food 
prepared, costly viands, and flovring goblets of 
! wine. With theae let us leave the hm efEective 
of the troops, and with the ręst again retire 
towazds the river. If I err not, the foe will be 
allured by the sight of our luxurioua prepara- 
tiona, and affoid us a noble occasion of vietory 
and glory.” 

CCVIIL The result of the dehato was, that 
Cyrua preferred the sentimentą of Grasus: he 
therefore retumed for answer to Tomyris, that 
he vrould advance the space into her dominiona 
which she had propoaed. She was faithful to 
her engagement, and retired accordingly. Cyrua 
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then formolly delegated lūs autbonty to his son 
Cambyses ;*■ and above all recommended Ckbsds 
to his care, as one whom, if the projected expe- 
dition should fail, it would be his interest to 
distinguish by every poseible mark of reverence 
and honour. He then dismissed them into 
Persia, and passed the river with his forces. 

CCIX. As soon as he had advanced beyond 
the Araxes into the land of the Massagete, he 
saw in the night thLr vision: He beheld the 
eldest son of Hystaspes having wings upon his 
shoulders, one of which overshadovred Aria, 
the other, Europe. Hystaspes was the son of 
Arsamis, of the fiunily of the Achemenides; 
the name of his eldest son was Darius, a yonth 
of about twenty, who had been left behind in 
Persia, as not y et of an age for military Service. 
Gyrus awoke, and revolved the matter in his 
mind: as it appeared to him of serious import- 
ance, he sent for Hystaspes to his prosence, 
and, dismisring his attendants, *«Hystaspes,” 
said the king, «I will eiplain to yon my rea- 
sons, why I am satisfied, beyond all dispute, 
that your son is now engaged in seditious de- 
rigns against me and my autbority. The gods, 
whose favonr I enjoy, diadose to me all those 
events which menace my security. In the night 
just passed, I beheld yoor eldest son having 
vrings upon his shoulders; one of which over- 
shadowed Asia, the other, Europe; from which 
I draw certain condusions that he is engaged 
in acts of treachery against me. Do you there- 
fore return instantly to Penia; and take care, 
that when I return victorious from my present 
expedition, your son may give me a satisfactory 
eiplanation of his conduct.” 

CGX. The strong apprehension of the trea¬ 
chery of Darius induced Cyrus thus to address 
the father; būt the virion in reality imported 
that the death of Cyrus was at hand, and that 
Darius should succeed to his power. « Far be 
it, O king!” said Hystaspes, in reply, «from 
any man of Perrian origm to form conspirades 
against bis sovereign. If such there be, let 
immediate death be his portion. You have 
raised the Persians from slavery to freedom; 
from subjects, you have made them mastera: if 
a vision has informed you that my son designs 
any thing against you, to you and to your dis- 
posal I shall deliver him.” Hystaspes, afrer 


1 Uit ton Cambyof.] —When the Persian Uoga went 
on any ezpedilion, it was customary wiih them to name 
their successor, in order to prevent the confuaion una- 
voidably arisiog from their dying urithout having done 
thls.— Larchcr. 


this interview, passed the Anties on his ieUun 
to Penia, fully intending to watch over his sos, 
| and deliver him to Gyrus. 

CCXI. Cyrus, advanemg a day’s mareli from 
the Anties, fbllowed, in all respects, the comud 
į of Grasus; and, leaving behind him the troopa 
Į upon which he had lesa dependence,he retom* 

; ed with his choicest men towards the Araiea 
i A detachment of about the third pert of the 
1 army of the Mesaagetae attacked the Persuuas 
whom Cyrus had left, and, after a feeble eonfiiet, 
put them to the sword. When the slaughter 
ceased, tbey observed the luiuries whkh had 
i artfully been praparad; and, yielding to the aJ- 
Į lurement, tbey indulged themselves in famting 
i and wine, fili drunkenness and rieep overcame 
them. In this rituation, the Persians attacked 
them: Severai were risiu, būt the greater put 
were made prisoners; among whom was Spu- 
gapises, their leader, the son of Tomyris. 

CCXII. • As soon as the queen heard of the 
defėat of her forces, and the capture of her son, 
she despatehed a messenger to Cyrus, wūh 
i these words: « Cyrus, insatiable as you are of 
blood, be not too elate with your recent suečesa. 
When you youreelf are overcome with wrae» 
what lollies do you not commit 1 By entering 
your bodies, it rendert your language more 
insulting. By this poison you have oonąuerod 
my son, and neither by your prudence mm 
your valour. I venture a second time to advise 
what it will be certainly your interest to follow. 
Restore my son to iiberty, and, satisfied with 
the disgrace you have put upon a third part of 
the Massagete, depart from these realms unhuit. 

If you will not do this, I swear by the Sun, the 
great god of the Massagete, that, insatiable as 
you are of blood, I will give you your fili of 
it”* 

CCXIIL These words made būt little im- 
presrion upon Cyrus. The son of Tomyris, 
when, recovering from his inebriated statė, he 
knew the misfortune which had befallen him, 
entreated Cyrus to release him from his bonds. 
He obtained his Iiberty, and immediately de- 
stroyed himseifi 

CCXIY. On the mfusal of Cyrus to listen 
to her counsel, Tomyris collected all her forces: 

2 F\U blood.]— With this story of Cyrus, that of ihe 
Roman Crassus nearly corresponds. The weaith of 
Crassus was only to be equalled by his avarice. He 
wu taken prisoner in an ezpediUon against the Par- 
thi&ns, wbo poured liquefled gold dovrn his ihroat, ia 
order, as they said, that he whose thirst of gold could 
never be aatisfied when he wa* alive, might be filled 
with it when dead.—7”. 
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n battle emaed; and of afl the conflicta which 
ever took place amongst the barbariana, thia 
was, 1 believe, by far the moet obstinately dia- 
puted. Aceording to aach paiticalan m I have 
been able to collect, the engagement began by 
m shower of arrowB poured on both aidės, from 
ui interval of eome distance; when these were 
ai! spent, they fought with their awoida and 
speara; and for a long time nežther party gained 
the smallest advantage: the Masaageto were at 
length victorioua, the greater part of the Per- 
sians wen alain; Gyrus himself also fell, and 
thns terminated a reign of twenty-nine yeara. 
When, afler diligent aearch, hia body waa found, 
Tomyris directed hia head to be thrown into a 
veasel filled with human blood; and, having 
Inaolted and mutilated the dead body, eiclaim- 
ed, “ Survivor and conąueror m I am, thou hast 
ruined my peace by thy auccessful atratagem 
against my aon; būt I will give thee now, aa I 
threatened, thy fili of blood.”—Thia account of 
the end of Gyrus seems to me moat conaiatent 
with probability, although there are many other 
and difTerent relationa. 8 

CCXV. The Maaaageta in their clothea 
and food resemble the Scythiana; they fight 
on horaebaek and on foot, and are both waya 
formidable. They have speara, arrowa, and 
battle-aaea. They make much uae both of gold 
and brase. Their speara, the pointa of their 
arrow8, and their battle-axea are made of braaa; 
their helmeta, their beita, and their breastplatea 
are decorated with gold. They bind also a 
plate of braaa on the cheata of their horaea, 
whoae reina, bitą, and other hamesa are plated 
with gold. They uae neither iron nor ailver, 
which indeed their country doea not produce, 
though it abounda with gold and braaa. 

CCXVL Goncerning their manners, we have 
to obaerve, that though each man marriea būt 
one wife, ahe is conaidered aa eommon pro- 

3 Diffsrent reto<i«is.>-Xenophon makes Cyrua die 
peaceably ia hia bed; Str&bo lnclines to thia opinlon; 
Lucian makes him live beyond the age of a hundred.— 
Larthtr. 

The Massagetas are by aome authora coafounded with 
the Scythiana. Diodorua Siculua calls Tomyris queen 
of the Scythiana.— Lardur. 


I perty: for what the Greeks aaaert in general of 
the 8cythians, ia true only of the Massagete. 
When a man of thia country deairea to have 
communication with a woman, he banga up 
hia quiver before hia wagon, and enjoys her 
without fear of interruption. To speak of the 
number of yeara to which they live ia impoasi- 
ble. Aa aoon aa any one becomea infirm through 
age, hia aaaembled relationa put him to death, 4 
boiling along with the body the flesh of sbeep 
and other animala, upon which they feaat; 
eateeming univeraally thia mode of death the 
happiest. Of thoae who die from any diseaae, 
they never eat; they būry them in the eorth, 
and esteem their fate a matter to be lamented, 
because they have not lived to be aacrificed. 
They aow no grain, būt entirely subsist upon 
cattle, and upon the fiah which the river Anties 
abundantly supplies; milk also oonstitutes a 
part of their diet They sacrifice horsea 8 to the 
aun, their only deity, tliinking it right to ofTer 
the awiftest of mortal animala to the swiflest 
of i mm ortai beings. 


4 Put him to deathJ]— Hollanicus, speak i ng of the 
flyperboreans, who live beyond the Rhi(>ean motin* 
tains, observes, that they learn justice, that they do not 
eat meat, būt live entirely on fruit. Those of sixty yeara 
they carry out of the town, and put to death. Timnua 
says, that in Sardinia, when a man hae p&esed the oęe 
of eeventy yeara, his sjns, in honour of Saturn, and 
wilh aeeming saiiafacthn, beat his brains out wilh clubs, 
and throw him from aome frighiful precipice. The in- 
habit&nta of Iulis, in the isle of Ceos, oblige those who 
are past the age of *lxty yeara to drink hemlock, &c. 

This custom, so contrary to our manners, wlli doubt- 
less appear fabulou* to those who are no friends to an- 
liquity, and whose judgments are regulaled entirely by 
modern manners. It is practised neverlheless at the 
present day in the kingdom of Aracan: the inhubitants 
of this country accelerate the death of their friends and 
relationa, when they see them afflicted by a painful old 
age, or incur&ble diseaae: ii ia wiih them an act of piety. 
—Larcher. 

5 Sacrifice Aorsss.J—Thia was a very anclent custom: 
it waa practised in Persia, ln the time of Cyrua, and 
was probably anterior to that prince. Horaes were also 
aacrificed to Neptūne and the deilies of the rivers, being 
precipitated into the aea or into rivers. 

Sestus Pompeiua threw into the aea horaea and live 
oxen, in honour of Neptūne, whose aon he profeaaed 
himself to be.—Larcher. 

Fbeat equo Fmb ndiia Ifypariom einetma 
Na detur celeri virtima tarda deo.— Ovid. 
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I Cambtsm the son of Gyrus, by Cossanda- 
na. daughter of Phanaspe, succeeded his father. 
Tbe wi£© of Cyrus kad died before him; he 
had lamented her losa bimself with the sin- 
cerast grie£ and commanded all kis subjects to 
ezhibit pablic marka of sorrov. 1 Cambysea 
thus descended, considered the Ioniana and 
^Eolians as his slaves by right of inherit&nce. 
He undertook, therefore, an ezpedition against 
Egypt, and assembled an army for this purpose, 
composed as well of his other subjects as of 
those Grecks who acknowledged his authority. 

U. Before the reign of their king Psammiti- 
choa,* the Egyptians estecmed themselves the 
most ancient of the human race; būt when 
this prince came to the throne, he took consi- 
derable paine to investigate the truth of this 
matter. The resnlt was, that they believe the 
Phrygians 8 * * 11 more ancient than themselves, and 


1 Public marka of sorrote.]—.Admetns pays the name 
tribute of respect to the memory of his deceased wife 
Alcestis. 

fl&sm či euvaMnv, (v fyfe cporS, 

UMoę yvvaurds rątrčs Kmm§»Sm 
Kovp# {vp^cs* md rtfAoų /uAaytfpsss. 

BuHp.Jteut.4a6. 

Which is thus rendered by Potter: 

Throogh mj rainu of Urnai?, 

I girs command, that all, in tolems grisf 

Tat this dmr waman, shsar tbūr locks, aad wmr 

Tbesolemngaibof mourning. 

2 Before the reign of their king Paammilichue.y-ll is 
read indifferently Peammetichus, Psammitichus, and 
Fs&mmietichus. 

According to Justln, the Scythians belleved them* 
selvea to be more ancient than the Egyptians. 

3 Phrygiema .]—'The volumes of Greece and Rome 

abound with records of the Phrygians. Arrian telis us, 

that the Phrygians w&re the oldest of mankind, \syovrat 

apvyti vahcuoTūTot arOponmv, cited by Eustathius in 
Uian. Thei^religious madness in the worship of their 
goddess Cybele renders them very remarkable in clas- 

sic story. They were remarkable lor their effeminacy; 

and we ha ve their character beautifully drawn by Virgil, 

in the contrast which he gives us in the ninth JEneid, 

betirizt them and the ancient Tusc&ns: 

11 


themselves than the ręst of mankind. Whilst 
Psammitichus was engaged in this inquiry, he 
contrivcd the following as the most effectual 
means of removing his perplezity. He pro- 
cured two children just boru, of humble parenk 
ag©, and gavę them to a shepherd to be brought 
up among his flocks. He waa ordered never to 
speak before them; to place them in a seques- 
tered hut, and at proper intervals to bring them 
goats, whose m ilk 2 3 4 * * * they might suck whilst he 
was attending to other employmente. His 
object was to know what word they would 
first pronounce articulately. The ezperiment 
succeeded to his wish; the shepherd complied 
with each particular of his directions, and at 
the end of two years, on his one day opening 
the door of their apartment, both the childrer 
eztended their arms towards him, as if in sup» 
plication, and pronounced the word Becos. 8 
It did not at first eicitc his attention; hut on 
their repeating the šame eipression whenever 
he appeared, he related the circumstance (6 his 
master, and at his command brought the child¬ 
ren to his presence. When Psammitichus had 
heard them repeat this šame word, he endea- 

Vob» pieta, croco at fulgeoti mules vestis; 

Desldimeordi; Juvat indalgere cbanrfs t 
Et taniem rnsnleu st bsbsnt rsdimienla mitam. 

O vere Phrjgia, Dsqno eaim Runas 1 its per alte 
Diudyma, abi aaastia bijoma dat tibia ranfum. 

Tympum vnz bumeque vocat Bqyecyntbia matais 
Idaem, tini te anna viris, st osdits foro. 

This chation irom Virgil implles that those were Instru¬ 
ments more becoming a woman than a warrior. The 
proverb, Phrysplagn emendalur (see Erasmus Adag.), 
was contemptuously applied to all this nation. 

4 Whose milk .]—Olaudian has an allusion to this hls- 
torkal iact. See liis pocm in Euiropium, ii. 260: 

Dat cuncta vetmtas 

frbripium Phrygibos, osc m JEgyptiot aitra 
Bsstatit bomaol postqoam poer oberia sapsn 
In Fbrygiisn primom lazavit mararan r oecm. 

6 Beeoe.}—These iniknts, in all probability, pro- 
nounced the ivord Bec, the cry of the anlmals whlch 
they imitated, oš being a termlnation appropriated to 
the Greek language.— Larcher. 
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voured to discover among what people it was 
in ūse: he found it was the Phrygian name for 
bread. 1 2 3 From seriously revolving this incident, 
the Egyptians were induced to allow the Phry- 
gians to be of greater ontiquity than themselves. 

III. That this was re&lly done, I myself 
heard at Memphis from the priests of Vulcan. 
The Greeks, among other idle tales, relate, 
that Psammitichus gare the children to be 
nursed by women whose tongues were pro 
viously cnt out During my residence at 
Memphis the šame priests informed me of 
many other curions particulars: būt to be bet- 
ter satiafied how well the narrative which I 
have given on their authority was supported, I 
made it my business to yisit Thebes and Helio- 
polis, 8 the inhabitants of vvhich latter place are 
deemed the most ingenious of all the Egyptians. 
Except to specify the narnės of their divinities, 
I skali be unwilling to mention their religious 
customs, unlcss my subject demand it; this 
being a matter conceming which men in gene- 
Tai are equally well informed. 

IV. In all which they related of human 
afiaira, they were uniform and consistent with 
each other; they agree that the Egyptians first 
defined the measure of the year, which they 
divided into tvvclve parts; in this they affirm 
the stare to have been their guides. Their 
mode of computation is in my opinion more 
sagacious than that of the Greeks, who for the 
sake of adjusting the seasons accurately, add 
every third year an intercalary month. The 
Egyptians divide their year into twelve months, 
giving to each month thirty days: by adding 
five days to every year, they have an uniform 
revolution of tirae. The people of this country 
first invented 8 the narnos of the twelve gods, 
and frook them the Grecians borrowed the m. 4 * * * 


1 jBreod.]—Hipponax, speaking of the people of 
Cypius, oses this word as signifying bread .—Larcher. 

2 Heliopolis. ]—This place was not only celebrated for 
being in a manner the achool of Herodolus: Plato here 
studied philosophy, and Eudoxus aetronomy. There 
were in Ėgypt iwo citiee of this name.— T. 

A barbarous Persian has overthrovra her temples, a 
fanatic Arab burned her books, and one solitery obelisk 
overlooking her ruins, says to passengers, this once was 
Heliopolis.— Savary. 

3 First invented.]—Larcher in a note vindicaies the 
ezpression of first invented; būt this was already done 
to his hands by Bentley, in his preface to Dissertation 
on Phalaris.— T. 

4 Grecians borrotced them.]—Al the šame time that 

Plato confesses that the Grecian mythology was of fo- 

reign original, he derives Artomis Irom a Greek word 
signifying integrily; Poseiden, (irom voai diena, chains 

for the feel; Palias, from iraAArti', to vibrate, &c.— T. 

If the Egyptian year had consisted of three hundred 


They were the first also who erected altaną 
shrines, and temples; and none before them 
ever engraved the figūros of animals on stone ; 
the truth of all which they sufiiciently authenti- 
cate. The name of their first king wos Menes,* 
in whose reign the whole of Egypt, except the 
province of Thebes, was one extended marsh. 
No part of all that district which is now situate 
beyond the lake of M ceris, was then to be seen, 
the distance between which lake and the sea is 
a joumey of seven days. 

V. The account which they give of their 
country appeara just and rcasonable. It mušt 
be obvious to the inspection of any one of 
common sagacity, even though he knew it not 
before, that the part of Egypt to which the 
Greeks now sail formerly constituted a part of 
the bed of the riverwhich thing may always 
be observed of all that tract of country beyond 
the lake, to paša over which would employ a 
joumey of three days; būt this the Egyptians 
themselves do not assert. Of this fact there 
exists another proof: if from a vessel bound to 
Egypt, the lcad be thrown at the distance of a 
day’s sailing from the ahore,? it will come up 

and sixty-five enlire days, the seasons would be far 
from returning regularly at the šame period. Afier 
some ages, the winter months would be found to re tora 
in the spring, and so of the other seasons.— Larcher. 

5 Menes.]— Diodo rus Siculus agrees with Herodocos 
in making Menes reign in Egypt, immediotely after the 
gods and tho heroes.— Larcher. 

6 Bed af the river.']— This sentiment was adopted by 
all the ancients, and a great part of the moderne. If it 
be true, all the country from Memphis to the sea. mušt 
have been formerly a gulf of the Mediterranean, parai- 
lel to the Arabian gulf. The earth mušt have been 
raisod up by liule and little, frota a depoait cf the mud 
which the waters of the Nile carry away mth ihem.— 
Larcher. 

7 Day's sailing from the shoreJ]— For seven or eight 
leagues from the land they know by the sounding plum- 
met if they are near Egypt, as within that distance it 
brings up the black slimy mud of the Nile, that settles 
at the botlom of the sea, which is olien of great ūse in 
navigation, the low land of this country not being seen 
afar o ff.—Pococke. 

I know not whether lt has ever before been remark- 
ed, būt it should seem, from the descripttons of mtNlern 
travellers, that the appro&ch to Alexandria in Egypt 
greatly resembles the approach to Madras, in the bay 
of Beng&l.— T. 

It appears from Norden, that the Nile forms every 
year now islands in its course, for the possession of 
which the peily princes inhabiting the banku of the 
river eagerly contend.— T. 

The m&jorily of travellers inform us, that upon an 
average the water usually rises every year to the height 
of twenty4wo cubits. In 1702, it rose to tweniy-three 
cubits four inches; in the year prccediig, it rose to 
twenty4wo cubits elghteen inches. Acconling to iheso 
travellers, the fovourable height is from twenty4wo to t 
twemy-ihree cubits; according to Herodotus, from 
fifieen to sizteen.—The difiTerence is seven.— Larcher. 
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the depth of eleven fathoms, covered with I 
mod, plainly indicating that it was brought j 
there by the water. 8 

YL According to our limitation of Egypt, 
which iš from the bay of Plinthene to lake Ser- 
bonūs, near mount Caaius, the whole eitent of 
the coast is sixty schsiu. 0 It may not be im- 

No addiiion seema to have been made, during the 
rpace of five hundred ycara, to the number of cubita 
takeo notice of by Herodotus. Thia wo learn, not only 
Irom the aucteen children that attend the atatue of the 
Kilę, būt from a medal also of Trajan, where we aee 
the flgure of the Nile, wilh a boy standing upon it, who 
points to the number sbcteen. Fifteen cubita are re- 
corded by the emperor Julian, aa the height of the 
Nile'i inundation. Three hundred yeara afterwarda, 
the aznouDi waa no more than aizteen or aeventeen; I 
and ai proseni, nolvrithManding the gre&t accumulalion 
of* aoil, when the river riecth to sūcteen cubita, the 
Egyptiana make great rejoicings, and c&ll out, Walaa 
Allah! God haa given all they wanted.— Pocoeke. 

Twenty-iour cubiia is the greateet height to which the 
Kilę was ever known to riae. Wben our countryman 
Šaudys was there, it roso to twentj-three.— T. 

The tillovring beauiiful description of the time of the 
Kila’a inundation is given by Lucan : 

MTheoeVr the Lioo įbeda hk ftm uouad, 

AoA Cucer būru* Syene’j pmrchtng jround, 

Tben ai tte prayer of nalioo* oamea tbc Nile, 

And kindlj tempera op the moukiering aoil; 

Nar from the pUuu the coveriag god relrmta, 
t Tilt the rude ferroor of tha akim abelm; 

. TiU Phaetna into milder aatgns tadaa, 

j and Mesta projects her length’nin; ahadea i 

f Nor let inquiring akeptiea mk the eauae— 

*Ti» Joae’i co mnua d, ud tbeae are na.ture’a tanu 

Amą. 

8 Brought there by the icater .]—Thia idea is atrongly 
controvertcd by a modern traveller, (Mr. Bruce.) He 
tolis ua that tbe masters of veascls štili pretend to know 
arhen they are approaching Egypt by the blark mud 
which they fmd upon their pkunmei at the end of iheir 
sounding line. It seema in his case they were egre- 
giously misiaken; for when the maste r, from the pre- 
tended cireumstance of thia mud, supposęd the vesaol 
within acven leagucs of the coast, Mr. Bruce, by an ob- 
aervation, fmnd they were seveutcen leagues diatant. 
“Neither,” says he, “could the mud of the Nile make 
the additions to the land of Egypt which Herodotua haa 
supposęd.” The Etesi&n winds blowing all the aummer 
upon that coast to the westward of nonh, and a currenl 
aeuing constantly to the eastward, H ia impoaaible that 
an y pon of the mud of the Nile can go ao high to the 
windward uf any of the montha of that river. The 
action of these winds, and the constancy of that cnrrent, 
haa thruwn a great quantity of mud, gravel, and aand 
Into all tho p »ris of the coast of Syria. 

“Thia,” he continuea, “every one knows to be the 
efiect of that eosterly currenl aetting upon the coast, 
which, aa U acts pcrpendicularly to the courae of the 
Nile, when discharging itaelf at all or any of ita moutha 
into the Mediterrancan, mušt hurry what it is charged 
wiih on towards the coast of Syria, and hinder it from 
aeuling opposite to, or making those additions to the 
land of Egypt wbich Herodotus has vainly supposęd.” 

9 Sixty sr.į/cTii.J—The Greeks, whoae territoriea were 
not extcnsive, meaaured Ihem by atadia; the Persians, 
whose regiui was štili greater, n sėd parasanges; the 
Egyplians, whose country was more spacious than Per¬ 
sta, properly so called, applied In their mensuration 
■chaanL Herodotua, when he obeervea that thia lašt ia 


proper to remaik, that they who bare smaller 
portiona of land measure them by orgyis; they 
who have larger, by atadia; such as have con- 
riderable tracts, by parasanges. The schenuą 
which is an Egyptian measure, used in the 
mensuration of more extensive domains, is 
eąuivalent to sixty stadia, as the parasange ia 
to thirty. Agreeably to such mode of compu* 
tation, the coast of Egypt towards the šen is in 
length three thousand mx hundred stadia. 

YII. From hence inland to Heliopolis, 10 the 
country of Egypt is a spacious plain, which, 
though without water, and on a declivity, is a 
rich and alimy 11 soiL The distance betwixt 
Heliopolis and the sea is nearly the šame as 
from the altai of the twelve deities 1 * at Athens, 
to the shrine of Jupiter Olympus at Pisa. Who- 
ever will be at the trouble to ascertain thia 
point, will not find the difference to eiceed 
fifteen stadia: the distance from Pisa to Athens 
wauts precisely fifleen stadia of one thousand 
five hundred, which is the exact number of 
stadia betwixt Heliopolis and the sea. 

VIII. From Heliopolis to the higher paris 
of Egypt 18 the country becomes more narrow, 
and is confined on one part by a long chain of 
Arabian mountains, which, from the north, 
stretch south and south-west, in a regular in* 
clination to the Red Sea. The pyramids of 
Memphis 14 were built with stenės drawn from 

an Egyptian measure, indirecily informa m that the 
atadium and paraaangis were not there uaed.-LarcAer. 

10 Heliopolis .]—Now called Mantanea. It wai pro- 
bably the On of the Scripturea, and, according to Strabo, 
celebrated for the vrorship of the aun. There are bot 
inconsiderable rėmams of thia city.—There were in 
Egypt two citles of thia name.— T. 

11 Rich and alimy .]— 1 The aoil of Egypt, excepl what 
it haa received from the overflowings of the Nile, ia na- 
lurally sandy. It is full of nilre or salt, which occaaions 
nitrous vapoura, making the nights cold and dange rous. 
It ia thia, and the rich quality of the earth, which is the 
aediment of the water of the Nile, which makos Egypt 
ao fenile, that soroetimea they are obliged to temper the 
rich aoil by bringing aand to it.— Pocoeke. 

12 AlUtr of the Itcelve deities .]—Thia was in the Pythle 
place of Aihena. Piaiatratus, son of Hippiaa the tyrant, 
dedicated it to the twelve goda when he was archon.— 
Larcher. 

Vi Egypt.]— Egypt, in proportion as it recedes from 
the Mediterranean, is regularly elevated .—Larcher. 

14 Memphis.]—If we give credit to some authors, the 
city of Memphis was aituated in the place where at 
preaent standa the village of Gize; and 1 own that thia 
opinion doea not want probability. Bul if we attend to 
it carefully, we ahall find it neceasary to Strike off a 
great deal of the grandeur of that ancient Capital of 
Egypt, or elae raiše exlremely all the plaina about it. 
In efiect, Gize doea not occupy the half of the space of 
old Cairo; and the plaina that eztend all around never 
fail to be deluged at the time of the overflowing of the 
vraters of the Nile. Is it credible that they ahould have 
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these mountains, 1 which from hence have a 
vrinding direction tovvards the placea we have 
before described. I have been informed, that 
to travel along this range of hills, from east to 
west, which is the eztreme length of the conntry, 
vili employ a space of two months: - they add, 
that the eastern parts abound in aromatice. On 
that aide of Egypt which lies towarda Libys, 
there is another Stony mountain covered with 
sand, in which certain pyramide have been 
erected: this extends itself likę those Arabian 
hills which stretch towarda the south. Thus 
the conntry beyond Heliopolis diflfers ezceed- 
ingly from the ręst of Egypt, and may be passed 
in a jonrney of four days. The intermediate 
space betwixt these mountains is an open ploin, 
in its narrowest part not more in extent than 
two hundred stadia, measuring from the Arabian 
to what is called the Libyan mountain, from 
whence Egypt becomes again wider. 

IX. From Heliopolis to Tbebes 2 is a voy- 
age of afbout nine days, or a space of four thou- 

built a city so gresi and famous in a place euhject to be 
under water the half of the ycar *1 Štili lesa can it be 
imagined that the ancient authors ahould have forgotten 
so particular a circumstance.— Norden, 

The description here given by Herodotus is confirmed 
by Norden, and by Savary.— T. 

1 Withstones from these mountmm.']— It has been a 
constant belief that the stones composing these pyra- 
mids have been brought from the Libyan mountains, 
though any one who will take the paine to remove the 
sand on the south aide will find the solid rock there 
hewn into stopa, ' And in the roof of the largo chamber 
where the sarcophagos stands, as also in the top of the 
roof of the gallery, you see large fragmenis of the rock, 
affjrding an unanswerable proof, that these pyramids 
were once hugo rocks standing where they now are; 
that sorne of them, the most proper for* tho form, were 
chosen for the body of the pyramid, and tho others hcwn 
Into stepe, to serve for the supemnicture, and exterior 
parts of Lhem.— Mr. Bruct. 

2 Thebm 1 —According to Norden, ancient Thebes 
was probably in the place where Luxor and Carnac 
now stand. A better idea of the magnificence and 
extent of Thebes cannot perhaps be given than by the 
f»llowing lines translated from Homer: 

Not ai] frnmi TbcW uririvall’d walli cootain, 

The wodd% freat empreaa oo the Egypthn plain, 

That įpreads her conque*ts o’er a thoumnd štate*, 

And poum her heroes Ummęh a hundred ga tat į 
Tm> hundred horeemeo, and two hundred care, 

From each eride pertai ianing to tho ware. — Pope. 

Dlodorus Siculus and Strabo both speak in the most 
exalted terms of its opulence and power. “ Never vvas 
there a city,” observes the former of these writers, 
tt which receivcd so many nflferinzs in silver, gold, 
Ivory, colossal statues, and obeliską.” There were in 
particular four temples greatly admired. Near this 
place stood tlie celebrated vocal statue of Memnon. Its 
eastern part only was called Diospolis, according to 
Pococke. This writer, without citing his aulhority, re¬ 
marka, that in the opinion of some writers, Thebes was 
the Sheba of the šeri į turės; and that the Greeks, having 
no way of writing this word, altered it to Thebai.— T. 


sand eight hundred and sixty stadia, eąmTalent 
to eigfaty-one schteni. I have before obeerved, 
that the length of tbe Egyptian coast is three 
thousand six hundred stadia; from the coast to 
Thebes is six thousand one hundred and twen- 
ty stadia; irom Thebes to Elephantine * eight 
hundred and twenty. 

X. The greater part of the conntry described 
above, as I was informed by the priests (and 
my own observation induced me to be of the 
šame opinion) has been a gradual acquisition 4 
to the inbabitants. The country above Mem- 
pbis, between the hills before mentioned, seems 
formerly to have been an arm of the sea, and is 
not unlike the region about Ilium, Teuthrania, 
Ephesus, and the plains of the Meander, if we 
may be allowed to compare emali things vrith 
great. It mušt certainly be allowed that none 
of the streams which water the above conn¬ 
try may in depth or in magnitude compare vrith 
any one of the five anos of the Nile. I conld 
mention other rivers, which, though inferior to 
the Nile, have produced many vronderfal 
eflects; of these, the river Achelous 6 is by no 
means the least considerable. Tbie flovve 
through Acarnania, and, losing itself in the sea 
which washes the Echinades, 6 has connected 
one half of those islands with the continent. 

3 Elephantine J—is now called Ell-Sag. In this place 
was a temple of Chuphis, and a nilometer.— T. 

When Herodotus speaks of tbe length of Egypt, be 
reckons from the Sebenniiic mouth.-— Larrhsr. 

4 Acquisition.']— This re mark of Herodotus is con¬ 
firmed by Arrian and by Pliny.—7*. 

6 Achelous.} —This river, from its violence and ra. 
pidity, was anciently called Thoas. Homer calls it the 
king of rivers. Its present name is Aspro Potamo. 
Hercules, by checking the inundations of this river by 
mounds, was s&id to have broken off one of his horns; 
whence the cornucopia.— T. 

The sea and the continent may be considered as two 
great empires, whose places are fixed, būt which some. 
times dispute the possession of some of the smaller 
adjacent countries. Sometimes the sea is compelled to 
contraci ils limits by the mud and the sand s which the 
rivers force along with them; sometimes these limits 
are extcnded by the action of the waters of the ocean.— 
j Voyage dujeune Anacharsis. 

| 6 Evhinades.^—' These islands, according to the old 

Greek historians, are so eloae upon the coast of Elis, 
that many of them had been joined to it by means of the 
Achelous, which štili continues to connect lhem with 
the continent, by the rubbish which that river deposits 
ai its mouth, as I have had an opportunity of observiug. 
—Wood on Homer. 

The above note from Wood I have introduccd prin¬ 
cipai 1 y with the view of refuiing his gross mistake. 
Achelous is a river of Acarnania, and the Echinades 
elose to that coast, and distani irom Elis a considerable 
space. No descent of earth from Achelous could pos- 
sibly join them to any thing būt tho main land; whereas 
Elis is in the Peloponnese.— T. 
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XIi In Arabia, ai no great distance from 
Egypt, there u a long būt narrow bay, diver- 
ging Irom the Red 8ea, which I shall more 
minutei y describe. Its ex trėmė length, from 
the atraits wbere it commences to wbere it 
communtcatea with the main, will employ a 
bark with mm a voyage of forty daye, būt its 
breadth in the widest paris may be sailed over 
in half a day. In ibis bay the tide daily ebbs 
and flows; and I conceive ibat Egypt itaelf 
was a gulf formerly of similar appearance, and 
that, issuing from the Northern Ocean, it ex- 
tended itaelf towaTds Etbiopia; in the šame 
manner the Arabian one so described, rising 
in the snuth, flowed towards Syria ; and that 
the two were only separated from each other 
by a emali neck of land. If the Nile shonld 
by any means have an issue into the Arabian 
gulf, in the course of twenty thousand years 
it might be totally ehoked up with earth 
brought there by tbe passage of the river. I 
am of opinion, that this might take place even 
within ten thousand years: why then might not 
a golf štili greater than this be ehoked up with 
snud in the space of time which bus passed be- 
fore our age, by a stream so great and powerful 
as the Nile 1 

XII. AU therefore, that I heard from the na- 
tivea concerning Egypt, was confirtned by my 
own observations. I remarked also, that this 
country gains upon the region which it joina; 
that shells 7 are fonnd upon the mountains; and 


7 Shells.]—lt is very certain that shells are found 
upon the mountains of Egypt, būt this by no raeans 
proves tbe existence of the Egypiian gulf. Shells also 
are found upon mountains much higher than ihose of 
Egypt, in Europe, Asia, and America. This only proves 
that all those regioną haye in part been covered by the 
waters of the sca, some at one time and some at another. 
I say in part, because it is certain, from the observation 
of the most skilful natūraliais, that the highest moun¬ 
tains ha ve not been covered wiih water. These, in the 
times of such general inundations, appeared likę so 
many i slands.— Larcher. 

That the deluge was not universal, būt to be under- 
stood as confined to the inhabilants of Palestine, was 
the opinion of many ancient writers, and in particular 
of Jogephus, see his second book against Apion, where 
he speaks of Berosus. In confirmation of the a b.) ve 
opinion of Josephus, 1 have somewhere seen the follow- 
ing verse from Genesis adduced: “ And the dove came 
in unto him in the evening, and lo, in her niouth was an 
olive leaf pluckt off.” This, it has been urged, could 
not possibly be a' leaf of an olive tree which for so great 
a lengih of time had been immersed in watcr, and pro- 
bably buried under mud and other substances. It is raore 
reasonable to suppose litai it was gathered from some 
tree in the more elevated part* of Asia, to which the 
Inundation of Noah had not eztended. As to the cir- 
eumstance of shells being frequemly found on the suin- 


that an aerid mattei* exudea from the soil, which 
has proved injurious even to the pyramids; and 
that the only mountain in Egypt which pro- 
ducea sand is the one situate above Memphia. 
Neither does Egypt possesa tbe smallest re- 
semblance to Arabia, on which it borders, nor 
to Libya and Syria, for the sea-eoast of Arabia 
is possessed by Syrians. It has a black and 
erumbling soil, composed of such substances as 
the river in its course brings down from Ethi- 
opia. The soil of Africa we know to be red 
and sandy; and the earth, both of Arabia and 
Syria, is strong and mixed with clay. 

XIII. The Information of the priests confirm¬ 
ed the account which I have already given of 
this country. In the reign of Moeris as soon 
as the river rose to eight cubits, all the landa 
above Memphis were overflowed; since which a 
period ofabout nine hundred years has elapsed: 
bot at present, unless the river rises to sixteen, 10 
or at least fifteen cubits, its waters do not reach 
those lands. If the ground should continue to 
elevate itaelf as it has hitherto done, by the 
river's receding from it, the Egyptians below 
the lake Moeris, and those who inhabit the Delta, 
will be reduced to tbe šame perpleiity which 
they themselves affirm, menaces the Greeks. 
For as they underotand that Greece is fertilized 

mils of mountains, many naturalists are of opinion that 
this may have been produced by earthąuakes, to which 
cause also the delutre has by some been ascribed. Our 
countryman, Woodward, considers this fact of shells 
being found on mcuntains, as an inconiestible proof of a 
deluee; būt this opinion is conlradicied by Linnteus, in 
his System of Nature, who says, that no certain marka 
of a deluge are any where to be found; his words are, 
“ Cataclysmi universalis certa rudera ego nondum at- 
tigi, quousque penetravi.” In return, we have recently 
been informed by Sir William Jonės, that in the oldest 
mytholngical book* of Indost&n there is a description of 
the deluge, nearly corresponding with that of the scrip 
turės. Non nostrum ėst tautas componere lite*.— T. 

8 Aerid matter.]—ln every part of Egypt, on digging, 
a Vrackish water Is found, coniaining natrum, marine 
salt, and a liula nitre. Even when the gardena ars 
overflowed for the sake of watering them, the surface of 
the gnmnd, afier the evaporation and absorption of the 
water, appears glazod over with salt.— Volney. 

9 Injurious to the pyramids.]— Mr. Norden informs 
us, that the stones of the great pyramid on the nonh side 
are rotten; būt he assignsfor this {henomenon no cause. 

It appears from experiment, that the vvater of the Nilo 
leaves a precipitation of nitre; and all travellers, of all 
ages, make mention of the nilrous quality of the atmrs- 
phere. To this cause Pococke and S&vary agree in ira- 
puting those diseases of the eyes, so common and so 
falai in Egypt. Eight thousand blind people, according 
to this latter author, are decently maintained in the 
great raosque of Grand Cairo. It may seem a litlle re* 
markable, that of this quality and probable effect of the 
air, Herodatus should make no mention.— T. 

10 To sizteen .]—Soe remarka on chapter oth.— T, 
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and refreshed by rain, and not by rivcrs liko 
their own, they predict that the inhabitants, 
trueting to their usual supplies, will probably 
gnfler 1 the miseries of famine; meaning, that as 
they have no resource, and only auch water as 
the clouds supply, they mast inevitably perish 
if disappointed of rain at the proper seasons. 

XIV. Such being the not unreasonable pre- 
judice of the Egyptians with respect to Greece, 
let us inąuire how they themselves are circum- 
stanced. If, as I before remarked, the coantry 
below Memphis, which is that where the water 
has receded, should progressively from the šame 
cause continue to extend- itself, the Egyptians 
vvho inhabit it, might have štili juster apprehen- 
sions of suffering from famine. For in that 
case their lands, which are never fertilized by 
rain, 2 * could not receive benefit from the over- 
flovvings of the river. The people who possess 
that district, of all mankind, and even of all the 
Egyptians, enjoy the fruits of the earth vvith 
the stnallest labour. They have no occasion 
for the procesą nor the Instruments of agricub 
ture usual aod necessary in other countries. As 
soon as the river has spread itself over their 
lands, and returned to its bed, each man scat- 


1 Probably 8uffer.]—l\ follovvs, therefore, that the 
Egyptians had no knowledge of those seveu years of 
famine which afflicted their country during the adminis- 
tration of Joseph. These, however, were the more re- 
markable, as occasioning an entire change in the con- 
stitution of the stale. The people at first gavę their 
gold and their silver to the prince in exchange for corn: 
they afterwanls resigned to him their flocks and their 
herds, and ullimately became his slaves.— Larrher. 

2 B y ram.]—In upper Egypt they have sometimes a 

little rain; and I was told that in eight years it had been 

known to rain būt twice very hard for about half an 
honr.—Pococke. 

Maillet ąuotes Pliny, as affirming thero were no rains 
In Egypt; he however afflrms that he had seen it rain 
there Severai times. Pilis, an eye witness, confirms 
Maillet’s account of the rain of Egypt, assuring us that 
when he was at Cairo it rained to that degree, that hav- 
ing no kennels in the streets to carry off the water, it 
was anele deep, and in some places half wny up the leg. 
When the sicred writer therefore says (Zech. xiv. 11) 
that Egypt has no rain, he mušt be understood i n a mol- 
lified Bense .—Obsertations on Passages of Snripture. 

It rains būt seldom in Egypt, the natūrai cause of 
which in the inland parts, is, I imaeine, the dryness of 
the sands, which do not aff >nl a sufficient moisture for 
forming cljuds, and descending in rains.— Norden. 

Rain is more frequenl in Alexandria and Rosetta, than 
at Cairo, and at Cairo than at Mineah, and is almosl a 
prodigy at Djirdha. 

When rain falls in Esypt, there Is a general jiy 
amongst the people. They assemble together in the 
streets, they sinę, are all in motion, and shout, Ya 
Ailahj Ya Mobarekf —Oh God, Oh Blessed.— Volney. 

The earth, burnt up vvith the vi< lent fervour, never 
refreshed with rain, vrhich here falls rarely, and then 
only in the winter. —Bandys. 


terš the seed over his ground, and waits patient- 
ly for tbe harvest, without any other care than 
that of turning some swine 9 into the fields to 
tread down tbe grain. These are at the proper 
season again let loose to shake the corn from 
the ear, vrhich is then gathered. 

XV. If we follow the tradition of the Ioni- 
ans, it will appear that all vvhich may be pro 
perly denominated Egypt is limited to the 
Delta. This region, from the watch-tower 
erected by Perseus, eitends along the coast to 
the salt pits of Pelusium, to tbe lengtb of forty 
sebseni. From the coast inland it stretehea to 
tbe city of Cercasora, 4 * * * * vvhere the Nile divides 
itself into turo branebes, one of vvhich is termed 
Pelusium, the otber Ganopus. Of the ręst of 
Egypt, they affirm that part of it belongs to 
Libya, and part to Arabia, vvhich if it be true 
we ahall be obliged to conclude that formerly 
the Egyptians bad no country at all. Tho 
Delta, as they assert themselves, and as I my 
self was convinced by observation, is štili liable 
to be overflovved, and was formerly covered 
with vvater.® Under these circumstauces, their 


3 Sunite.]— Plutarch, Eudoxus, and Pliny relate the 
šame fact. Yalcnaer does not hesitate to consider it a 
fable invented byHerodotus; and the sagacnus Wes- 
selins appear* to be of the šame opinion, though he has 
not rejectcd the cxpression. Gale, not thiuking švine 
adapted to tread down the grain, has subetituted oxen, 
because in Hesychius and Phavorinus, the woni tu 
seems to signify an ox. They are at present made ūse 
of in some of our provinces to find out trouffles, wtth a 
kind of muzzle to prevent their devouring them. My 
own opinion on this matter is, that Herodotus is mis- 
taken only with regard to the time when they were 
admilted into the fields. It was pTobably before the 
corn was sown, that they might eat the roots of the 
aquatic plants, which might prove of injury to the grain. 
—See Diodorus Siculus. 

It has been objected, that the Egy)4iane considered 
swine as uncleap animals, and that therefore probably 
they had not a sufficient number of them for the pur- 
poses here specified. To this I reply, that as they 
sacrificed them nl the lime of every full minm and to 
Bacchus, they had probably a great abundance of these 
animals .—Larrher 

I darė assert, by what I have seen, that there is scarce 
a country vvhere the land has greater need of cultnrc, 
than in Egypt. I mušt own that in the Delta, which is 
more frequented and more cultivated, the mechanical 
Į contrivances are more plain and simple than what yuu 
will find higher up iu tho country.— NortL-ru 

They spread out the corn when reaped, and an ox 
draws a machiue about on it, which, together with the 
tread i ne of the ox, separates the grain irom the straw, 
and euts the straw.— Poeo'kc. 

4 Cercasora .]—Concerning the ctymology of this 
place, consult Bryant, vol. i. 357.— T. 

5 Covered urith teaier .]—Diodorus Siculus is also of 
opiniun that Egypt formerly was one extended sea, and 
that the land wus formed by the mud brought down from 
Ethiopia by ihe Nile.— T. 
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curiouty to ezmnine wbetbeT they were the 
moBt ancient of the human race 6 mušt seem 
prepoaterous, and their experiment of the two 
diilclren to discover what langusge they ahould 
fiist spcak, wos absurd aod unnecesa&ry. For 
my own pert I am of opinion, that the Egypt- 
Iani did not commenee their origin with the 
J>elta, būt from the fint ezistence of the human 
race. That as their countiy became more ex- 
teosire, aome reroained in their primitive places 
of rcaidence, whilat othen migrated to a kmer 
situation. Hence it was that T hebes, compri- 
fiing a tract of land which is six thousand one 
i&undred and twenty stadia in circumference, 
went formerly under the name of Egypt. 

XVI. If our opinion concerning Egypt be 
true, that of the Ionians mušt certainly be 
ummg; if on the contraiy the Ionians are right 
In their conjecture, it urill not be difficult to 
proTO the Greeks, not excepting the Iouions, 
mistaken in their account of the earth; of which 
they affirm that Europe, A šia, and Libya con- 
stitute the proper division; būt if the Delta 
belong neither to Asia nor Africa, it makes by 
itself nece8sarily a fourth and distinct portion 
of the globė; for, according to the above mode 
of reasoning, the Nile cannot completely form 
the division between Asia and Africa: at the 
eztremity of the Delta it is separated into two 
branches, and the countiy lying between ( can¬ 
not properly belong either to Asia or Africa. 

XVII. Avoiding further comment upon the 
sentimente of the Ionians, I myself am of opin¬ 
ion, that all the tract of country inhabited by 
Egyptians is properly called Egypt, as the 
countries inhabited by the Cilicians and As- 
syrians are respectively denominated Cilicia 
and Assyria. And I mušt think that the land 
of Egypt alone constitutes the natūrai and pro¬ 
per limite of Asia and Africa. If we adhere 
to the opinion received amongst the Greeks, 
are are to consider the whole of Egypt com- 
mencing firom the cataract, and the city Ele- 
phantine as divided into turo parts, with dis¬ 
tinct appellations, the one belonging to Libya, 
the otber to Asia; the Nile, beginning at the 
cataract, flours through the centre of Egypt, and 
empties itself into the sea. As far as the city 

6 Ancient the human race.]—Diodorua Siculus in- 
forms u s, that the Elhiopians consider the Egyptians as 
one of their colonics, ai the head of which was Osiris. 
He observes also in another place, that the inhabilants 
of the Thebaid consider themselves as the mosi ancient 
of mankind. This historian, doubtless, has a view to 
the traditlons of the lwo people, urithout giving us his 
own opinion.— Larcher. 
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Cevcasora it proceeds in one undivided chan- 
nel, būt it there separates itself into three bran¬ 
ches ; 7 that which directe itself towaids the eaat 
is called the Pelusian mouth, the Canopic in- 
clines to the vest; the third in one continued 
line meete the point of the Delta, which divid- 
ing in turo, it finally pours itself into the sea; 
thia arm is eąually celebrated, and not inferior 
in the depth of ite wateis, it is called the 8e- 
bennitic mouth, and this again divides itself in¬ 
to turo branches; one is called the Saitic, and 
one the Mendesian channel; both empty them¬ 
selves into the sea. There are turo other 
moutha, the Bolbitinian and the Bucolic; theie 
are not produced by nature, būt by art 
XVIII. My opinion concerning the eztent 
of Egypt, receives fartber confirmation from 
the oracle of Ammon, of which hourever I had 
no knourledge, ii 11 my mind waa already satisfi- 
ed on the subject The people of Marea and 
Apie, urho inhabit the borders of Libya, thiuk- 
ing themselves to be not Egyptians būt Libyans, 
both of them disliked the religious ceremoniea 
of the country, and that particular restriction 
urhich did not permit them to kili heifers for 
food: they sent therefore with this impression 
to Ammon, declaring that they had no connec- 


7 Three bronchai .]—This river, urhose sotirce haa 
not yet been ezplored, comes by one single channel 
from Eihiopia to the point of the Delta; arrivod here it 
separates itself into three principai branches: of these 
one takes a direction towards the easi,ond is called the 
Pelusian channel: a second proceeds northurard, and 
is called the Sebennitic branch: the third flows towards 
the west, and takes the name of the Canopic bmnch. 
The Sebennitic arm is divided into two others, the 
Saitic and the Mendesian; the Saitic is between the 
Bolbitine, which is an artificial branch, and the Se¬ 
bennitic. The Bucolic also is the production of the 
inhabitants, and flows betwtoct the Sebennitic, from 
which it proceeds, and the Mendesian. Thus the seven 
branches of the JNile, from east to west, are the Pelu¬ 
sian, the Mendesian, the Bucolic, the Sebennitic, the 
Saitic, the Bolbitine, and the Canopic.—Such is the ac¬ 
count of Herodotus.— Larcher. 

The diflferent appearances urhich the Nile ezhibits in 
ils course is beautifully described by Lucan, and is thus 
not unskilfully transiated by Rowe: 

Who that beboki* thee, Nik, lbu* gcnfly flow, 

With ataros a antakis on thy glasy brow, 

Can focai thy rage whcn rocks mist thy forte, 

And buri thee headlong in thy dovratrud couru; 

When aporting emtaracta thy toįrent pour, 

And natiom tremble ai the deaf *hing raar; 

When thy pnud wara wjth tadlgnatioo rin, 

And daah their foamy fury to the akie* ? 

The Arabian account of the Nile and Us different 
divisions, may be found in the Bibliotheque Orientale 
of Herbelot, urhich the eurious reader will do urell to 
compare with the description given by Herodotus, and 
that of modern travellers, particularly of Pococke, Nor- 
den, Volney, and Savary.— T, 
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tion with the Egyptians; for they lirad beyond 
the Delta, had tbeir opinions and prejndicea m 
diatinct oš possible, and wiahed to bara no 
restriction in the article of food. The deity 
aignified hia disapprobation of their conduct, 
and intimated that every pert of that region 
wbich waa watered by the Nile, waa strictly to 
be denominated Egypt, and that all who dwelt 
d«1ow Elephantine, and drank of thie stream, 1 
were Egyptians. 

XIX. In ita more eitensive innndations, the 
Nile doea not overflow the Delta only, bot pert 
of that territory which is called Libyan, and 
•ometimea the Arabian fronder, and eztends 
about the epace of two daya’ journey on each 
aide, speaking on an average. Of the nature of 
thie river* I could obtain nocertain Information, 
from the priesta or from othera. It waa never- 
theleas my particular deaire to know why the 
Nile, beginning at the aummer aolatice, 8 con- 
tinues gradnatly to riee for the epace of a hun- 
dred daya, after which for the Berne apace it 
a8 gradually recedes, remaining thronghont the 
trinfer, and till the return of the aummer sol- 
atice, in ita former low and quieacent Btate: būt 
all my inquiriea of the inhabitanta proved ioef- 
fectual, and I waa unable to learn why the Nile 
waa thua diatinguiahed in ita propertiea from 
other streama. I waa eąually unaucceaaful in 
my wi8hea to be informed why thia river alone, 
wafted no breeze 4 from ita aurface. 

XX. From a desire of gaining a repo ta tion 


1 Drank cf thu atrmm.]— 1 The andante, mj@ Strabo, 
conflned the appellatlon of Egypl to the inh&bited coun- 
try watered by the Nile, from the environs of Syene to 
the rea.—T. 

2 Thia river.']— 1 That the Nile was considerc e by the 
n&tives aa a tutetar deity, appeara from the fbllowing 
p&ssages of Tibullus and of Stalius. 

Nile j«t*r f ęmmm pa nai ta iiemrt cum 
Atttqoiboi in tems accubulae caput ? 

T* praplar, nitu tetlv tu patekt imbrn 
Arid* aec ptarū aipplical barba Jori, 

Ta cnnit atqoe •aam pubes miratur Ošina 
Barbora, Memphitem pkięsre docte boram. 

See also Stalius, Thcb. 4. 

Tu mme randi plorioqoa ropik 
Pro dora. T. 

3 Summer aolatice.']— The inundatlon commences re- 
gularly about the month of July, or three weeks after 
the raina ha ve begun to fall in Ethiopia.—Lare Aer. 

The Nile is not the only river which increases its 
walers in the summer seaeon; it has thia property in 
common with many others, both of Africa and India.— 
Lorcher. 

4 A To breeze.]—VTtvai I have rendered no breeze, Mr. 
Bruce translates no fogs. The Greek word is avpaę; 
and Diodorus Siculus, 1. i. c. 38, page 46, says the šame 
thing, adding likewlse, that it docs not emil fogs. J 
should rather suppose, therefore, that Mr. Bruce is mis* 


for sagacity, tb» subject has employed tbe at- 
tention of many among the Graeko. There 
have been three diflerent modes 6 of esplainm^ 
it, two of which merit no farther attention tfasn 
barely to be mentioned; on© of them affirms tbe 
increase of the Nile to be owing to the E teaidi 
winds, which by btowing in an oppocite dtiee- 
tion, impede the river’s entrance to the aea. 
Būt it has often happenod that no winds have 
blown from this ąuarter, and the phenomenon 
of the Nile has štili been the šame. It may 
also be ramarked, that were this the real etose, 
the šame events would happen to other men, 
whose eurrents are opposed to the Etesian 
wind§, 6 which, indeed, as having a leaa body 
of waten, and a weaker enrrent, would be ca- 
pable of štili less resistance: bnt there are many 
streams, both in Syria and Africa, none of 
which eihibit the šame appearances with the 
Nile. 

XXI. The second opinion 7 is štili lees agree- 
able to reason, thongh more calculated to ex- 
cite uronder. This affirms, that the Nile has 
these qualities, as flowing from the ocean, which 
entirely surrounds the earth. 

XXn. The third opinion, though more 


taken in his reference, and intended to quote Diodorus 
and not Herodoius. 

6 Three dijferent modes.]—Diodorus Siculus allorrs 
only two of these hypotheses to be Grecian; the one by 
Thales, the other by An&zagor&s; the third, conceming 
the ocean, he matės of Egypti&n ezlraclion amongst ihe 
priesta.— Norden. 

6 Eteaian wtnda.]—Ot these winds the follovring ac- 
count is given by Pilny.—In the hottest pan of the smn- 
mer the dog-star rises; this is usually the fifleenth day 
preceding the calends of AugUst, when the son enters 
Leo. About eighl days before this star rises, the north- 
east winds rise^hich the Greeks call Prodromi, (fore- 
runners:) about two days &ilerwards these vvinds in¬ 
crease in force, and contitrae for the space of forty days; 
these are called the Etesian winds.— T. 

The nezt satislactory ezplanation of the irtundation 
of the Nile is given by Pococke. “It mušt be supposed,” 
he observes, “ that the nonh winds are the cause of its 
overflow, which begin to blow about the latter end of 
May, and drive the clouds formed by the vapours of the 
Mediterranean souihward, as far as the mountains of 
Ethiopia, which stopping their course, they condense 
1 and fall down in violent raina. It is said, that ai thie 
lime not only men from their reason, būt the wild beaste 
by a sort of instinet, leave the mountains. The wind, 
which is the cause of the rise of the Nile, driving the 
clouds against those h iii s, is also the cause of it in 
another respect, as it drives in the water from the sea, 
and keeps back the watcrs of the river, in such a man- 
nėr as to reise tho walers above.” For. further partieti* 
lara on this eurions subject, see Pococke.—T. 

7 The aecand opinion .]—This second waa the opinion 
of Enthymenes of Marscilles. According to Diodorus 
Siculus it was the prev&iling seniiment of the Egypti&n 
priesta.—T. 
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ptmnsibl* in sppetfance, is štili more falše in I 
raallty. Ik simply mtimates that the body of I 
the Nile is formed from the dissohitioD of snow, I 
'vrhicb eoming from Libya through the regione 
of Ethiopia discharges itseif npon Egypt Bot 
how can th» river deseending from a to y 
'warm, to a much colder climate, be possibly 
[oempoeed of melted snow1 There are many 
other reasons eoncumng to satisly any penon 
of good undersUnding, that this opinion is con- 
trary to fmct. The first and the atrongeet ar- 
gnment may be drawn from the winds, whieh 
- ere in these regioną invariabty hot: it may also 
be obeerred, that rain and ice are hera entiraly 
«nknown.* Now if in five days* after a fall 
of snow it mnst necessarily rain, which is in- 
disputably the case, it follows, that if there 
were soow in thoee countries, there woutd cer- 
tainly be rain. The third proof is taken from 
the coloor of the natives, who from ezcessive 
heat are aniversally black; moreorer, the kitas 
and the swallows are never known to migrate 10 
from this conatry; the cranes also, flying from 
the severity of a Scythian winter, paas that cold 
eeason hera. If therefore it snoared althongh 
bot little in those places throogh which the Nile 
passes, or in those where it takes its rise, reason 
demonstrates that none of the above-mentioned 
circnmstances eonld possibly happen. 

XXIII. The argoment vrhich attributes to 
the ocean 11 these phenomena of the Nile, seems 


8 Rain and ice are titre ntirely unJmmcn.}— Nonnus 
raporto, in the history of his embasay, that during the 
period when the Nile inundatea Egypt, there are very 
violent storins in the different paris of Ethiopia. The 
aunosphere is ezceedingly cloudy, and the rains fall ln 
soch torrente as to inundate the country. 

The Portogoese miesionaries infbrra us, that from 
Jone to September there does not pass a day in Abys> 
sinia vrithout rain, and that the Nile recetaes all the 
Tire re, streams, and torrems, which fall from the moun- 
tains.— Lareher. 

9 Įfinftvc days.]—Herodotus had probably reraarked, 
that ai Halic&rnassus or at Thurium, where he llved, 
«aow was in the space of a few days succeeded by 
rain.— WetteUng. 

10 Never knoum to migrate.}—The kilęs and swal- 
lowa of those regione through whlch the Nile flows, 
contimie there throuęhout the year whhout injury; dif- 
ferinz in this respect from those of our climate, lt may 
be reasonably coaduded that those regione are of a 
varm temperature.— Reitke. 

11 Ocean.]—Lareher refers to the circumstance of 
Homer’e mentioning the rising and setting of the sun in 
the ocean, as a proof of^his ezcelllng Herodoius ln the 
Science of geography. * Wood is of a very different 
opinion: “Upon farther consideration,” says Mr. Wood, 
“ I was indoced to think that Homer’e account of the 
ocean, npon which so much of his geographical Science 
Is fmnded, will, if rightly understood, rather convince 
ss of bis ignorance m that head, and that the ocean in 

12 


rather to parkakę of fable, than of trath or senu. 
For my own pert, I know no ri?er of the name 
of Oceanus; and I am indined to believe that 
Homer, or some other poet of former d mes, 
first invented and afterwards introdueed it in 
his compositions. 

XXIV. Bot as I have mentioned the pre- 
eeding opinion s only to censare and confute 
them, I may be expectod perhaps to give my 
own undments on this intricate snbject—It is 
my opinion that the Nile overikme“ in the 
Btimmer season, becanse in the winter the sun, 
driren by the storms from his usual courae, 
aseends into the higher regioną of the air nbove 
Libya. My reason may be ezplained without 
difficulty; for it may be easily snpposed, that 
to whaterer region this power more nearly ap» 
proaehes, the rivers and streams of that coun¬ 
try will be proportionably dried up and dimin- 
ished. 

XXV. If I were to go more at length into 
the argument, I should say that the wbole is 
occasioned by the sun’s passage through the 
higher parts of Libya. For as the air is in- 
variably serene, and the heat alvrtyB tempered 


his timo had a very different meenlng from that which 
it now conveys; nor am 1 surprised that so much laier 
Herodotus should treat this Idea of an ocean where tha 
sun rises as a poetlcal ScUon.” See Wood farther on 
this subject, p. 48,60, Sk.—T. 

12 Nile mer^totee .}—This ezplanation of the over- 
flowing of the Nile in the summer, which seemed pro- 
bable to Herodotus, is not only obseure būt absurd, not 
to say falše. This is sufflciently proved by Aristide*, 
in his oratlon on the causes of the inerease of the Nile. 
— Reitke. 

This hypothesis of Herodotus is completely refuted 
by Diodorus Siculus, Book Ii. 19,20,21.— T. 

The hypothesiB of Mr. Bruce to solve this phenome. 
non of the Nile’s inundauon is too long to insert in this 
place. I therefore refer the reader to vol. Ui. chap. 16, 
of his work. 

I insert from the šame writer, the different narnės by 
vrhich the Nile has been, or Is now distingulshed. 

Among the Agow, a barbarous and idolatrous natlon, 
it is ealled, Gzeir, Geesa, Seir; the first of which words 
signifies G;>d; it is also ealled Abba, fitther. In Gojam, 
it is ealled Abay; by the Gongas on the south of the 
mountains Dyne and Tugla, who are Indigams, it is 
ealled Dahli. To the north of this mountain, its name 
is Kowass, both which lašt narnės signlfy a uraiching 
dog, the lalrator anubis, the dog-star. In the plain 
country betwixt Vazuclo and Senaar, it is ealled Nil, 
which signifies blue. The Arabs imerpret it by the 
word Asergue. The nezt name by which it went was 
Siris. Pliny says it was ealled Siris both before and 
after it came into Beja. The name it obtains ln Homer 
is Egyptus, which Mr. Bruce apprehends wns a very 
ancient name given it in Ethiopia. The Nile is ^.lso 
ealled Kronides, Jupiter; as also Severai other narnės, 
vrhich are rather epithets of poets, than the permanent 
appellation of the river. Some of the faihers of the 
church have ealled lt Geon.—Bruce, vol. iii. page 666. 
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by cooling breesat, the sun aets thero as it does 
io the summer season, when his pUce is in the 
centre of the heaveus. The eolar rays abaorb 
the aąueous particJes, whioh their influence 
forcibly elevates into the higher regione; here 
they are received, separated, and dispersed by 
the winds. And it may be observed that the 
eooth and south-west, which are the moetcom- 
mon winds in this qaarter, are of all othere noet 
freąnently attended with rain: it doea not, 
however, appear to me, that the enn remite all 
the water which be every y ear abeorba from the 
Nile, eome ia probebly withheld. Ae winter 
disappears he returns to the middle place of 
the heavens, and again by evaporation drawe to 
him the waters of the rivers, all of which are 
then found considerably increased by the raina, 
and rising to their oxtreme heighta. Bot in 
summer, from the want of rain, and from the 
attractive power of the aun, they are again re- 
doced : būt the Nile ia differently drcumstan- 
ced, it never haa the benefit of raina, whil»t it ia 
conetantly acted upon by the aon; a aofiicient 
reaaon why it ahoold in the winter aeaaon be 
proportionably lower than in aummer. In 
winter the Nile alone 1 is diminiahed by tbe 
influence of the sun, vvhich in aummer attracts 
the water of the rivers indiacriminately ; I im- 
pute therefore to the aun the remarkable pro- 
pertiea of the Nile. 

XXVI. To the aame cauae ia to be aacribed, 
aa I auppoae, the statė of the air in that country, 
which from the effect of the aun is alwaya 
ei t re m ei y rarified, so that in the higher parts o f 
Africa there prevaila an eternal summer. If 
it vre re possible to produce a change in the 
8ea8ons, and to place the regione of the north 
in those of the south, and those of the aouth 
in the north, the aun, driven from bis place by 
the štormą of the north, would doubtlesa affect 
the higher parts of Europe, as it now doea 
those of Libya. It would also, I imagine, then 
act upon the watera of the later, aa it now 
doea on those of the Nile. 

XXVII. That no breeze* blows from tbe 

1 Nile alone.]—lf the aun atlr&cled moislure from tbe 
Nile during the winter season, it yrould do the šame with 
respect to the other rivers of Libya, and in likę manner 
diminish the force of their currents. As this is not the 
fect, the reasoning of this author faile to the ground. 
The rivers of Greecc are increased during the winter, 
not on account of their distance from the sun, būt from 
the freąuency of the rains .—Diodorue Siculus. 

2 No brteze.^—kn immense body of waler, from which 
no breeze is eihaled, naturally eicites an idea of pešti- 
lence and putrid ity. The waters of the Nile, on the con- 
trary, are not only wholeeome, būt eztremely delicioua , 


surfaee of tha rWer, may I think be tiras ae- 
counted for: Whon the air ia in a very wann 
and rarified stata, wind can hardly be ezpeded, 
this generally rising in places wbich are coU. 
Upon this subject I ahall attempt no further 
illustration, būt leave it in the statė in which 
it haa so long remained. 

XXVIII. In all my intercourse with Egyp- 
tians, L iby ana, and Greeks, I have only met 
with one person who pretended to have any 
knoveledge of the sourcee of the Nile.* Thie 
was the prieit who had the caro of the sacred 
tveasures in the temple of Minervar at Beis. 
He assured ne, that on this subject he poseeaa- 
ed the most unąuestionable intelligence, though 
bis assertions nevej obtained- my serious confi* 
dence. He informed me, that betwixt Byene, 
a city of the Thebais, and Elephantine, there 
were two mountaina, reapectively terminating 
in an acute summit: the name of the one wa* 
Crophi, of the other Mophi. He aifimied, 
that the sources of the Nile, which were foun- 
taina of unfathomable depth, flowed from the 
centras of these mountaina; that one of theee 
streazas divided Egypt, and directed ils course 
to the north; the other in likę manner flowed 
towarda the south, through Ethiopia. To coo- 
firm his asaertion, that those springs were un¬ 
fathomable, he told me, that Pa&mmitichus, 
aovereign of the country, had aaoertained it by 
experiment; be let down a rope of the length 
of several thouaand orgyis, būt could find no 
bottom. This was the prieat’s Information, 
on the truth of vvhich 4 I presumo not to deter- 

MailleL informs us that tbe Egyptians are so fond of h, 
that they endeavour to procure an artifidal thirst in 
order to drink the more of it. Of this acknowledged 
eicellence of the waters of the Nile, Mr. Harmer smili 
himself to explainapassage in Klodus: “The Egyp¬ 
tians shall loathe to drink of the water of the river:”— 
that is, they shall loathe to drink of the waier of which 
they were formerly so fond. This inay to some perfasps 
api»ar forced, būt it ls certainly ingenious.—2*. 

3 Sources (f the Ašie.]—Much as has been written on 
the subject of the sources of the Nile, it is štili involved 
in obscurity and darkness. The world are laught to 
expect some illustratione on this head from the pro- 
mised publicailon of Mr. Bruce, who penetrated into the 
inierior parts of Abyssinia; and much may L e reason- 
ably hoped from the spirit and liberality which has 
lnduced some individuals amongst us to patronise an 
expedition to Africa, of which an investigation of the 
sources of the Nile is one &vowed object.—T 

4 On the truth ttftcMch .]—Herodotus could not have 
told us more eiplichly that he disbclieved the whol« of 
this narrative. On įhis occasion Strabo spcaks con* 
temptuously of Herodotus, as a relailer of (hbles. Būt 
the geographer had not always so bad an opinion of 
him, for he frequently copies him without acknowledging 
it.— Larcher. 
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mine. Tf soch an erperiment was really mede, 
Ihere might perhapa in these springs be certain 
vrortices, occasioned by the reverberation of 
the water firom the mountains, of foree euffi* 
dent to buoy up the sounding line, and pre- 
vent ils reaching the bottom. 

XXIX. Any other inteiligence than the 
stbove I was not able to procure, thougb I so 
frr carried my Inąuiry, that, with a view of 
making observation, I proceeded myself to 
Elephantine: of the parta which lie beyond 
that city I can only speak frorn the Information 
of others. Beyond Elephantine thia cotmtry 
becomes rngged; in advancing up the stream it 
be neceaaary to hale the vessel on each 
aide by a rope, soch as is used for oxen. If 
tikis shoold gi ve way, the impetuosity of the! 
stream forces the vessel violently back again. 
To this place from Elephantine is a four days* 
voyage; and here, likę the Meander, the Nile 
becomes vrinding, and for the space of twelve 
achami there is no mode of proceeding bnt that 
above-mentioned. Afterwards you come to a 
vride and spacioos plain, and meet an island 
which stands in the centre of the river, and is 
called Tachompso. The higher part beyond 
Elephantine is poesessed by the Ethiopiana, 
, who also inhabit half of thia island, the other 
half belongs to the Egyptians. In the vicinity 
of the island ia an extensive lake, near which 
aome Ethiopian shepherds reaide; paaaing 
over this, yon again enter into a channel of 
the Nile, vrhich flows mto the above lake. 
Beyond this 5 6 it is necessary, for the space of 
abont forty days, to travel on the banke of the 
river, which is here so impeded with rocks, 
m to render the paaugę in s vessel impossible. 
At the end of these forty days the traveller 
enters s second vessel, and afler a voyage of 
turelve days will arrive at Meroe, 6 a veTy con- 
aaderable town, and as some say the Capital of 

5 Beyond this, $T.]-Thla passage is mentionad by 
Longinus in terma of admiration.— T. 

The above is also imitated by Luclan, In his essay on 
"Nrking Tnie H i story. Having passed ihese islande, 
you wfll come to a great contlnent, 9cc.—Larcher. 

6 Meroe .]— 1 The Jesuti fethers, who resided long in 
that counlry, were of opinion that the kingdom of Gojam 
inAbyMinia was the ancient Meroe; this Is disputed by 
Lodolf, and positively denied by Vossius. Father Lobo, 
ln discussing this suhject, enumerates the diflhrent 
opinio ns, and concludes whh saylng, that the anclents 
knew so very little of that part of Ethiopia, and have 
spoken so varkmsly and so confusedly aboot Meroe, 
that u nmch may be said in favonr of its belng the 
modern kingdom of Gojam, u ag&inst fu—7*. 

-Wberc Bk rindoir bofh nji talk, 

Miw^WMcM« MUm. 


• 

the ręst of Ethiopia. The inhabitants pay 
divine honours to Jupiter and Bacchus 7 only, 
būt theae they worship with the extremeet 
venerstion. At this pisoe is an oracle of Jupi¬ 
ter, whose declarations, with the most implicit 
obedience, they permit to Tegulate all their 
martial eipeditions. 

XXX. Leaving this city st about the šame 
distance as firom hence to Elephantine, your 
bark will arrive at the country of the Automoli, 
who are also known by the name of Asmach. 
This word translated into our language, signi- 
fies those who stsnd on the left hand of the 
sovereign. This people, to the amount of two 
hundred and forty thonsand individuals, were 
formerly Egyptisn warriors, and migrated to 
these parta of Ethiopia on the follovring occa- 
sion: in the reign of Psammitichus they were 
by his command stationed in difierant plsces; 
some were appointed for the defence of Ele¬ 
phantine against the Ethiopiana, some at the 
Pelusian Daphne, others were detached to 
prevent the incursions of the Arabians and 
Assyrians; and to awe Libya there was a 
garrison also at Mares: at this present period 
the militsry stations are regulated by the Per- 
sians, as they were under king Psammitichus; 
for there are Persian garrisona now stationed st 
Elephantine and Daphne. When these Egyp¬ 
tians hsd remained for the space of three y ©ars 
in the above situation, without being relieved, 
they determined by general consent to revolt 
from Psammitichus 8 to the Ethiopiana; on 
inteiligence of vrhich event they were imme- 
diately follovred by Psammitichus, who, on his 
coming up with them, solemnly adjured them 
not to desert the goda of their coontry, their 
wives and their children. One of them is said 
indecently to have produced the mark of hia 
sex, and to have replied, that wherever they 


7 Jupiter and Banku*.] —Strabo, in describlng the 
manners of the Ethfopians, makos no roention of either 
Jupiter or Bacchus. Every thlng, therefcre, mušt have 
been changed from the age of Harodotus to that of 
Strabo, or these two authore mušt have received very 
dUferent Impreasions with respect to the tvro coun- 
tries.— Larcher. 

8 Revolt from Peomjnt/icA*xe.] — Diodorui Siculus 
asslgns a vary dlflferent reason for the revolt of these 
Egyptians. “PsammiUchtia,” says that historian, “hav- 
ing moditaled an eipedhion against Syria, gavę the 
place of hononr in his army to strangers, and discovered 
on all occasiona a preference to them, to the prejudlca 
of his natūrai subjecta.” A prodileetion of a simllar 
natūra was the cause of those repeated and formidabta 
re voltą, which so essentially disturbed the repose of 
Charles the Fiflh, on his first accsssion to the Spanish 
thron*.— T. 
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carried that, they should doubtless obtain both 
prives and children. On their arrival in Ethi- 
opia, the Automoli 8 devoted themaelves to tbe 
Service of the monarch, who in recompense for 
their conduct assigned them a certain district 
of Ethiopia possessed by a people in rebellion 
againat him, whom he ordered them to expel 
for that purpose. After the establishraent of 
the Egyptiana among them, the tincture vvhich 
they imbibed of Egyptian manners had a very 
sensible effect in civilizing the Ethiopians. 

XXXI, Thus, without computing that part 
of it which flows through Egypt, the conrse of 
the Nile is known to the eztent of foor 
montha’ journey, partly by land and partly by 
vrater; for it will be found on ezperience, that 
no one can go in a lesa time irom Elephantine 
to the Automoli. It ia certain that the Nile 
risea in the west, būt beyond the Automoli all 
is uncertainty, this part of the country being, 
from the ezcessive heat, a rude and uncultiva- 
ted desert. 

XXXII. It may not be improper to relate an 
account which I received from certain Cyre- 
nseans: on an ezpedition which they made to 
the oracle of Ammon, they said they had an 
opportunity of converaing with Etearchus, the 
sovereign of the country : among other topics 
the Nile was mentioned, and it waa observed, 
that the particulars of its source vvere hitherto 
entirely unknown: Etearchus informed them, 
that soma Naaaamoniana once visited his 
court; (theae are a people in Africa who in- 
habit the Syrtea, and a tract of land which from 
thence eztends towarda the eaat) on his making 
inąuiry of them concerning the desertą of 
Africa, they related the follovring incident: 
some young men, who were sons of persona of 
distinction, had on their coming to man’s eatate 
signalized themaelves by some eztravagance of 
conduct. Among other things, they deputed 
by lot five of their companions to ezplore the 
solitudea of Africa, and to endeavoor at eztend- 
ing their discoveries beyond all preceding ad- 
venturers. All that part of Libya towards the 
Northern Ocean, from Egypt to the promon* 
tory of Soloeis, which terminates the third 
division of the globė, is inhabited by the 
difTerent nations of the Libyans, that district 
alone ezcepted in possesaion of the Oreeks 
and Phcenicians. The remoter parta of Libya 
beyond the sea-coast, and the people who in- 
habit its borders, are infeated by various beasts 

9 Aut omoii.]—Automoli laGreck^nd meansdeserters. 


of prey; the country y et more diatant U m 
parched and immeasurable desert. Tbe youngf 
men lefk their companions, well provided witla 
water and with food, and first proceeded 
through the region which was inhabited; they 
nezt esme to that which iras infeated by wild 
beasts, leaving which, they directed their course 
westward through the desert After a jouraej 
of many days, over a barren and sandy soti, 
they at length discemed some trees growing in 
a plain; theae they approached, and seeing 
fruit upon them, they gathered it. Whilat 
they were thus employed, some men of dwar£> 
ish stature 1 came where they were, aeized their 
persona, and carried them away. They weie 
mutually ignorant of each other’s laoguage, bot 
the Nassamonians were eondueted over many 
marshy grounds to a city, in which all the inl»a- 
j bitants were of the šame diminutive appear- 
ance, and of a black colour. The city waa 
washed by a great river, which flowed from 
west to East, and abounded in eroeodilea. 

XXXIII. Such was the conversation of 
Etearchus, as related to me; be added, as the 
Cyrensans farther told me, tbat the Nassamo¬ 
nians returned to their own country, and re- 
ported the men vvhom they had met to be all 
of them magicians. The river which washed 
their city, according to the conjecture of Ete¬ 
archus, vvhich probability confirms, wos the 
Nile. The Nile certainly rises in Libya, 
which it divides; and if U be allowable to 
draw conclusions from things which are weil 
known, concerning those vrhich are uncertain 
and obseure, it takes a similar course with the 
Ister . 8 This river, commencing at the city of 

1 Dtoarfish staiure.'} —The pigmiea an as cld as 
Homer. They were not confined to Ethiopia, they wera 
believed to ežiai also in India. Homer thiia mentions 
them: 

So wben todemeat winten ve* (be plain, 

Wilh pferetng froafc, or thiek deaeending nln, 

Td vmmr mm the eruxa embodkd fly, 

Wilh noin and orėm through the midiraj *y: 

To pipny miioaa wounds and daath they briog. 

And all the wardaaoaoda upon the 

Mentlon also ia made of them by Pliny and Straba. 
Pomponiua Melą placea them in a certain part of 
Ar&bia. P. Joviua says they are found in the eztremitles 
of the norihern regioną. The circumatance of their 
hostilitiea with the eranes ia mentioned by Oppian, in 
hla first book of Halieutics; by Juvenal, sat. 13; by 
OvW, Faat. book vi. Mr. Gibbon properly enough treata 
the whole aa a conlemptible labi? -T. 

2 The Ister.—A deacrlption of this river cannol poa* 
sibly be given better th&n in the worda of Mr. Gibbon. 
“The European provincea of Home were proteeted by 
the course of the Rhine and the Danube. The lauer of 
thoae mighty atreama, which risea at the diatance of only 
thirty mile s from the former, flowa above thirteen hun- 
dred mile a, for the mosi part to the eoulh-east, collede 
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Pyrne , 9 among the Geltas, flows throngh the 
ceaUre of Europa . 4 These Celts are found 
beyood the Columns of Hercules f they border 
on tho Cynesians, the moet remote of all the 
natkns who inhabit the western perti of Eu- 
rope. At thet point which ie poeeessed by the 
IstriaiM, e Milesian colony, the Ister empties 
itmlf into the Eaziae. 

XXXIV. The soaroes of (he Ister, es U 
pesees throngh coantries well inhabited, ere 
■nffidently notorions; bot of the foanteins of 
the Nile, weshiog ss it does the radę and tutin- 
liebitable desertą of Libya, no One cen speek 
vith praeisi on. Ali the knowledge which I 
btre been eble to procare from the most dili- 
geni and eztensive inąuiries, I have before 
eosnmauicated. Throngh Egypt it diiecte its 
coarse towards the setu Opposite to Egypt 
are the monntaizis of Cicilia, from whence to 
Sinope, on the E arine, a good traveller may 
pees in five days: on the aide immediately op- 
posate to Sinope, the Ister is poured into the 
sea. Thns the Nile, as it traversos Africa, 
may properiy enoogh be compared to the Ister. 
Bnt on this subject I have said all that I think 

XXXV. Concerning Egypt itself I shall 
speak more at large; it daims onr admiration 
beyond all other coantries, and the wonderfiil 
things 0 which it erhibits demand a vary copious 
deacription.—The Egyptians, born nnder a 
dimate to which no other can be compared, 
poaaessing a river difierent in its naturs and 
properties from all the rivers in the vrorld, are 
themselves distingoished finom the ręst of man¬ 
kau! by the singnlarity of their institntions and 

the (riboto of sizty navigable rivers, and is at length, 
throngh siz mouihs, received into the Euzine, whJch 
appears scareely eąual to such an accession of vralers.” 

3 Pyrene.y- Many c rities have supposed that Herodo- 
tos here intonded to speak of the Pyrenean mountains; 
bot ibis opinion cannot possibly be supportod by any 
plansible reasoning.— T. 

4 Cmtr* <įf Euręp*,} —This Is not quite true He 
meens the šame as when he obaerves, a lhtle before, 
that the Nile divtdea Libya in the midsl. Būt this 
mistake will not justify our following the ezample of 
Bouhier, who accuses Herodotus of confoandlng the 
Nile wfch the Niger.— Larcfur. 

B Colurrm* ttfMsrmdša.l—AMc a te divided from Spain 
by a narrow stra.it of about twelve railes, throngh which 
the Atlantic flours into the Mediterranean. The Columns 
of Hercules, m fiunou* among the ancients, were two 
snoumains which seemed to have been tora asunder by 
tome convulsioD of the elementą; and at the foot of the 
European mocmtain Oibraliar is now situated.— Oibbon. 

6 Wonderful iAūigs.]—The Egyptian nation might 
well abound in prodlgies, when even their country and 
soti hself iras a klnd of prodigy in nature.—.Lord 
Bhttflfbury. 


their manners. In this coontry the women 
lesve to the men T the msnegement of the loom 
in the retirement of the hooee, vrhilst they them¬ 
selves sre ėngaged abrosd in the bosinėse of 
commerce.' Other natione in wesving, shoot 
tUe woof sbove, the Egyptians beneath: here 
the men carry bnrdens on their heads, women 
on their shonlders; women stand erect to make 
water, the men stoop. The offices of natureP 
are performed at home, bot they eat their meels 
pobūdy in the atmeta. In vindication of this 
they assert, that those things which thoagh ne- 
oessary are unseemly, are best dane in privete; 
bot vrhatever has no shame attached to lt, shoold 
be dona openly. The office of the priesthood 
is in eveiy instance confined to the men; there 
are no prieeteases in Egypt, in the eerviee 
either of malė or female deities; the men are 
nnder no obligation 10 to sopport their parauta 
if anwilling to do so, bot the women are. 


7 Ths voorntn Uav* t o th* msn, fc.>-This eustom was 
eontradietory to tha manners of Greeee. 

The employment* of the two sezes provp, that in 
Egypt the vromen had more authority than their bus* 
banda, although Herodotus says nothing of the mattor. 
Būt Diodoras Sienine is of this opinion; and he thinkf 
that by this peculiarlty they wished to perpetuato the 
gratitude which they felt frtm the mild government of 
leis. “ Thus,” says he, u in Egypt, the queens are more 
hoDoured than the klngs, and the influence of tha wtv 
men Is greater also in privalė llfo. In the contraeia of 
marriage lt is stlpulated, that the woman shall be mis 
trees of her husband, and that he shall obey her la 
every particular.”— Larcher. 

Nymphodorus (in the Scholla to the (Ei. Col. of So 
phocles) remarka, that 8esostris, sseing Egypt become 
ezceedingly populous, and fearing lest the lnhabhants 
should conapire agalnet hlm, obliged them to employ 
themeelves in fominine occupaltons, in order to šner¬ 
vele tham.— Lmrhsr. 

The prašant aspect of Egypt ezhlbito a seane of vary 
diflbrent manners. “ Each fomily,” says Savary, “ forma 
a small stato, of which the Jather is king, the members 
of it, attached to hlm by the ties of blood, acknowledge 
andsubmhtohiapovrer. WbenthemaaterofthefomQy 
dinas, the vromen stand, and frequently hold the baain 
for him to waah, and serve him at tablo, and on all occa- 
stone behave to him wHh the eztremMt humilky and 
reverence. The women spend their time principally 
among their slaves, in works of embroidery,” Jfcc.— T. 

See the (Edipas Coloneus of 8ophocles, line 350. I 
gi ve Ftanklin’s translallon of the passage: 

Bow Uto (to mmmtif tam of Bfsph dta* 

Wto« 0w m rit faękrioui d Sw tone, 

Aad to ttob whm laue mA teaaUe cm \ 

Po they, mj tam, wbo rinU ten te bm, 

lito Ulj dt at fanu, *c. 

6Burnnw(fco mmerc4 .y—‘ The šame fact is roenUoned 
in the (Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles, verse 36S. It oc- 
eurs also in Pomponius Melą, whicb, however, is liula 
more than a translatton of our author^-T. 

9 OfficM (f notare.}—1For this purpose the Oreeks 
went out of doors.— T. 

10 Mm ars tmder no obUgaUcn.y ~In this barbarous 
custom I can by no means disoera the so mnch boasted 
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XXXVI. The prieets of the goda , 1 who in 
other placee wear their hair long, in Egypt wear 
it short It ia elaevrhere customary , 8 in cuee of 
death, for thoee who are moet nearly affectod to 
cut off their hair in testimony of aorrow; būt 
the Egyptians, who at other timea bare their 
heada cloaely ahorn, suffer the hair on thie occa- 
aton to grow. Other nationa will not suffer 
animala to approach the place of their repaat; 
būt in Egypt they Ii ve promiacuously with the 
people. Wheat and bariey is a common article 
of food in other coontriee; būt it ia in Egypt 
thought mean and diagraoeful, the diet here con- 
aiata principaHy of spelt, a kind of com which 
aome call zea. s Their dough they knead vrith 


vrisdom of the Egyptiana. The law of Solon aeema 
znuch more commendablo: this permiiled a young man 
to neglect the maintenance of his father, and to refuse 
him admisslon Into bis house, if he had been proatituted 
hy h i* meana. He vme nevertheleae obliged, after hia 
death, to gi ve him aepuliore, wiih the uaoal fanerai 
•olemnities. 

The law of which Herodotna apeaks had probably thia 
fotmdation—The prie ate and the military having dntica 
to perform which did not suffer them to take care of 
their pareina, theae in their eoną’ abeence would proba- 
bly have ezperienced neglect. It ia vrell knovrn that 
the prieata were also judges, and that they were dea- 
patched to diflarenl placeft to adminiater justice, and 
that of coneeąuence they muat often have been abeent 
Irom their famiUea.—LarcAer. 

1 Thepri este cf the gode.]— Amongstthe aingularitiea 
vrhich dlatinguiahed the Jevriah prleathood, ihere ia one 
90 atrlking, that I cannot forbear pointing it ont to the 
attention of the reader. The Jewiah high prieat was not 
allowed to marry except whh a vtrgin. He vras forbid- 
den to marry either vrith “ a widow, or a divorced vro- 
man,orprofane,oranharlot.” SeeLeviuxxi. 14. The 
discipline of the primilive Chriatiana waa not in thia 
inatance rnnch leaa rigorous: they were excluded from 
the priealhood who had either married two wivea,or a 
vridovr, or whoee wivea had been guilty of adultery. If 
thia laši incident bappened, they were either obliged to 
be divorced, or to renotmce their profeaaion. 

h can by no meana be impertinent to add, from Mo- 
sheim, that the Chriatian doctora had the good fortūna to 
pereuade the people that the miniatera of the Chriatian 
church aucceeded to the character, rights,and privUegea 
of the Jewiah prieathood, which perauaaion waa a new 
eource of honour and of profit to the aacred order. 
Accordlngly, the biahopa conaidered themaelvea as in- 
veated wilh a r&nk and character similar to thoae of the , 
high prieat among the Jevra, while the preabytera repre- 
se^ed the prieata, and the deacona the Levitea. The 
errora to which thia nolion gavę riae were many, and 
one of ita immediate consequencea waa the establiahing 
a greater dtfference between the Chriatian paatora and 
their flock, than the genhia of the goapel aeema to 
admit.— T. 

2 Elsetehere cuštomary.]—. Aznongst the Oreeka when 
any aad calamity bekils them, the vromen cut their hair 
cloae, the men wear it long; in general the women vrear 
their hair long, the men ahort.— Plutarch. 

3 Zea.y -1 suapcct thia to be a Irind of bearded wheat 
The /ar, oJyra, zca, all mean a corn which we have not 
in cttlli valion, bot which our wrilers call ępelt. 


their feet; vrhilst in the removal of mad and 
dung they do not scruple to uae their banda. 
Malė children, ezcept in. thoee placea which have 
borrowed the cuatom from hence, are left in 
other nations as nature formed them; in Egypt 
they are circumcised . 4 The men have two vesta, 
the women only one. In oppositian to the 


What Martyn aaya upon thia aubject very much de- 
servcs attention. See his note upon Georg. i. 73. ai tbe 
word/arra. u Fbr,” aaya he, "aeema to be pat here fbr 
corn in general.” It aeema to me preuy pl&ia that it ia 
the £<<» or £*» of the Greeka, and whkt we call m 
English apelt. It ia a sort of corn very likę wbeai, bot 
the chaff adheres m atrongly to the graln, that it r e ąaire a 
a mill to aeparate them, likę bariey. Dionyarea of Hali- 
carnaaaua aaya expressly that the Greeka call tbat £*** 
vrhich the Latina call /ar. The principai objeclion to 
thia aeema to be, that Pilny t reale of x*a and f ar aa two 
diflferent aorta of grain; būt we may reaaonably sup- 
pose, that whai Pliny aaya of zea, waa taken from the 
Greek authors, and that they are the šame grain, not- 
whh Manding hia having dielinguished them. Besides 
thia, in the 219th vem of this Georgic, Virgil bu gtven 
the epithet robvata to/arra, which ia the very šame that 
Theophraatua haa glven to zea , &c. 

4 Cireumei»ed.y-> u I am avrare,” aaya Mr. Gibbon, 
“hovr tender ia the queation of circurociakm.” Be 
affirma, hovrever, that the Elhiopians have a physical 
reaaon for the clrcumclsion of malęs and even of fo- 
males, and that it vras praclised in Elhiapia long befeve 
the introduclion of Judai sm or Chriatian iiy. 

Ita commencement with the Jewa waa unąuestionably 
vrith Abraham, and by the cormnand of God. M arabam 
ia of oplnion, that the Bebro vra borrovred it lirom the 
Egyptians, and that God waa not the fira author of this 
cuatom. Thia latter ia contrary to the testimony of 
Moaea, the former poaition will admit of more dcbate. 
Thia practice, aa it prevails among tbe Jevra and Egyp- 
tians, had a very difTerent objecl; vrith the firat ii waa a 
ceremony of religion; vrith the lalter a point of decency 
or cle&nliness, or aa aome say of physical necesshy. 
With the former it waa performed on the eighth day 
from the binh of the child; vrith the latter not lill the 
thirteenth year, and then on the giria aa vrell aa boja. 

There is a kind of circumcialon praclised in OtaheHe, 
vrhich conalata of alitting the prepoce through the upper 
pert, see Havrkesvrorth’s Voyages. 

From the pain attending the operation, vrhen per¬ 
formed at an advanced age, Mr. Harmer takes occaaion 
to ezplain a poaaage in the Old Testaroent, concerning 
vrhich commentatora have materially diflfered See 06- 
serraitons on Pasmges tf Scriphere , vol. ii. p. 600. 

Alter a generation’s intermiaaion, the Jevra retumed 
to circumcialon under Joshua. See Joahua, v. 2. “ And 
the Lord aaid uoto Joahua, Make ihee sharp kni ve s, and 
clrcumciae again the children of Israel the aecondtime.* 

The curioua reader may also consult Erodus, chap. Iv. 
to see what paased betwirt Moaea and hia vrife Z'ipporah, 
on the aubject of circumcising their aon. Upon ibis lašt 
the author of the Characteristica remarka,that Zipporah, 
from reproaching Moaea vrith the bloodiness of the deed, 
aeema to have been a party only through necesaky, and 
in fear rather of her hnsband, than of God. 

Upon this aubject see also Spencer de Legfbus Hebru- 
oru m. The above obaervaliona are complled from the 
different vrritera on thia curioua topic. b may net be 
improper to edd, that circumcialon is aometimes uaed 
medicinally.— T. 
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cistoms of other nations, the Egyptians fiz the 
ropes to their gaili on the inside. The Greeks, 
'orhen they write or reckon with coanters, go 
from the left to the right, the Egyptians firom 
right to left; notwithst&nding which they per¬ 
sint in aifirming that the Greeks write to the 
left, būt they themselves always to the right. 

They have two aorta of letters, 5 one of wnicb 
is appropriated to aaered aubjecta, the other 
used on conunon occaaions. 

XXXVII. Their veneration of their deities 
Is supcraūtioua to an ei trėmė; of their cus 
toms one ia to d rink out of brasen gobi eta, 
wbich it is a universal practice among thera 
to elemnse every day. They are so regardful 
of neatneša, that they vrear only lineo, 6 and that 
always nevrly waahed ; and it is from the idea 
of cle&nlineaa, which they regard much beyond 
comeliness, that they ūse circamcision. Their 
priests 7 every third day, ahave every part of their 
bodies, to prevent vermin 8 * or any apeciea of im- 
purity from adhering to thoae who are engaged 
in the aervice of the goda; the priesthood ia also 
coafined tą oae particular mode of dre88; they 
have one vest of lineo, and their ahoea are made 
of the hyblua; they waah themaelvea in cold 
water twice in the course of the day, and aa 
often in the night; it would indeed be difficult 
to enomerate their religioua ceremoniea, all of 


5 TSjoo suris qf letters .]—Diodorus Siculus agrees in 
this respect with Herodotus. Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Porįhyry remark, that the Egyptians used three 
aorta of letters: the flrat ia called epistolary, the eeeond 
the sacerdotal, the third the hieroglyphic. Warburlon, 
in hla Didina Legation of Moses, aUributea to the Egyp- 
tiaue four aorta of letters. Alih >ugh I am ignoront of 
the ūme when the Egyptians flrst began to have an 
alphabet, I am saūsfied k mušt have been long bcfore 
the iovaaion of Cambyses.— Larchsr. 

6 Only linen .]—So much was said by the ancients 
upon the linen of Egypt, that many have been induced 
to suppose it remarkably fine, būt it was cenainly very 
coarae. The Greeks had no flajr, and were not skilled 
in the art of weaving, which circumstances excuse the 
praiae they have bestowed on Lhe Egyptian linen. It 
appears from th$ pbik>sjphical Lransaclions of 1761, that 
Dr. Halley, after a minute examination of an Egypūan 
mummy, f-»und the upper filleting hardly equal in fine- 
nesą t*) what U sold in lhe shops for two and fjur-pence 
a yard; tbe inner filleting was coarae r.— T. 

7 Their priests. 3 —For a more particular accounl of 
the peculiarities obaerved by the Egyptian priests, see 
Porphyriua de Abstinentia, lib. iii.; from whom it ap- 
pears, that their whole time was divided betwixt study 
and acts of devolion. Ii may not be improper to adver- 
tise the English reader that the institutions of Pytha- 
goras appear to have been almosl wholly founded upon 
the manners and customs of tbese priests.—T. 

8 ToprevsrU vermin.']— In this respect the Jews were 

in likę manoer tenacious: if a Jewish priest found any 

dirt or dead vermin betwixt hls inner garinėms and bis 


which they practise with superstitioua ezact- 
ness. The aaered ministers possess in retom 
many and great advantages;® they are not obli- 
ged to consume any part of their domestic pro- 
perty; each has a moiety of the sacred viands 
raady dresaed assigned him, besides a large and 
daily ailowance of beef and of geeae; they have 
also wine, 10 bot are not permitted to feed on fish. ?l 

Beans are sown in no part of Egypt, neither 
will the inhabitants eat t b era, either boiled or 
raw; the priests will not even look at tbis pulse, 
esteeming it ezceedingly unclean. Every god 
has several attendant priests, and one of supę- 
rior dignity, who presides over the ręst; when 
auy one dies he is succeeded by his son. 12 

XXXVIII. They esteera bulls as sacred to 
Epaphus, 19 which previously to sacrifice are 
thus carefully ezamined; if they can būt dis- 
cover a single black hair in his body, he is 


akln, he might not perform the dalies of his offica. See 
! Maimonides.—T. 

9 Possess many and great advantages .]—They en- 
joycd one great advantage of which Herodotus takes no 
notice: ASlian positiveiy affirms, that they wcre the 
judges of the nalion; Larcher, from whom the above re¬ 
mark is laken, proceeds 10 a minute comparison betwixt 
the customs of the priests of Egypt and thnse of the Jewa. 

See also Gene sis, chap. xlvll. ver. 32; from which it 
appeara that lhe priests of Egypt had no share in the 
miseries of the famine. “ Only the land of the priests 
bought he not, for the priests had a portion assigned 
them of Pharaoh, *c.” 

10 They have also arine .]—This assertlon of Herodo¬ 
tus is eontradieted by other writers; Lut, as Montlaucon 
obeerves, the customs of the priests mighl vary accord- 
ing to timea and pl&ces.— T. 

11 Not permitted to feed on Jish .]—The reason of this, 
accordlng to Plutarch, was their excessive enmitytothe 
sea, which they considered as an element inimical to 
man; the šame reasoning they extended to the produco 
of the Nile, wbich they thought corrupted by its ępn- 
neetion with the sea.—T. 

Various motives are assigned why the Pythagore&ns, 
in lmitation of the Egyptians, abatai ned from beans, by 
Plutarch, Cicero, and others. “The Pythagoreans,” 
obeerves Cicero, “ abatai ned from beans, as if that kind 
of food inflaled the mind rather than the belly; būt 
there is nothing so absurd which has not been affirmed 
by some one of the philosophers. ”— T. 

12 Sueceeded by his son .]—Amongst lhe Egyptians the 
priests composed a dietinei class, as the Levitcs amongst 
the Je ws, and the Brachmans with the Indians.— Larcher, 

13 Bulis as sacred to Epaphus .]—lt was douhtless 
from the circumstance of this idolairy that Aaron erect- 
ed lhe golden calf in tha wilderness, and Jeroboam 1 a 
D an and Bethel.— T. 

• Egypūa superstltione i ne; u Ina to g Iarae litas vttulum 
aureum colulsse certum ėst .—Selden de Diis Byris. 

It is in this place not unworlhy of remark, that Hero¬ 
dotus uses the word which may be inlerpreted 

titulus. See also Virgil: 

Ego haoe Titulam, no torte reeoMS, 

Bh vtnitad muletnm, bianaUt uben tetos 
Depeuo. 
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deemed impure; for this purpoee a priest is 
particularly appointed, who ezaminee the am¬ 
inai as it standų and aa reclined on its back; iU 
tongue ia also drawn out, and he obeerves 
whether it be frce from thoae blemiahea 1 which 
are specified in their sacred books, and of wbich 
I ahall apeak bereafter. The tail also under- 
goes ezamination, every hair of which mušt 
grow in its natūrai and proper form: if in all 
tbese instances the bull appears to be unblem- 
ished, the priest fastens the byblus round bis 
horns; he then applies a preparation of earth, 
which receives the impression of bis seal, and 
the animal is then led away; this seal is of so 
great importance, that to sacrifice a beast which 
has it not, is deemed a Capital offence. 

XXXIX. I proceed to describe their mode 
of sacrifice:—Having led the animal destined 
and marked for the purpose to the altar, they 
kindle a fire: a libation of wine is poured upon 
the altar; the god is solemnly invoked, and the 
victim then is killed ; they afterwards cut off 
his head, and take the akin from the carcase; 
upon the head they heap many imprecations: 
such aa h avė a market-place at hand carry it 
there, and sėli it to the Grecian traders; if they 
have not this opportunity, they throw it into the 
river. They imprccate the head, by wishing 
that whatever evil menaces those who sacrifice, 
or Egypt in general, may fall upon that head. 2 
This ceremony respecting the head of the ani¬ 
mal, and this mode of pouring a libation of wine i 
upon the altar, is indiscriminately observed by 
all the Egyptians: in consequence of the above, 
no Egyptian will on any account eat of the head 
of a beast As to the ezamination of the vic- 
tims, and their ceremony of buming them, they 
have different methods, as their dififerent occa- 
8ion8 of sacrifice reąuire. 

XL. Of that goddess whom they esteem the 
first of all their deities, and in whose honour 
their greatest festival is celebrated I shall now 
make more particular mention. After the pre- 
vious ceremony of prayers, they sacrifice an oz: 
they then strip off the skin, and take out the 
lintestines, leaving the fat and the paunch; 

i 

— - 

1 Free from those bUmishes.^—See Numbers, chap. 
xix. ver. 2. “ Speak unto ihe r.hildren of Israel, that 
they bring thee a red heifer without apot, heroln is no 
blemish, and upon which never caro© yoke.” 

2 Full upon that head .]—',See Leviticus, chap. xvi. 
ver. 21. <( And Aaron shall lay both his banda upon the 
head of the live goat, and confess o ve r him all the iniąui- 
Mes of the chlldren of Taršei, and all their transgres- 
fiona, puiting them upon the head of the goat.” 


they aftemards cut off the legs, the ahooldem, 
the neck, and the eztremities of the loin ; the 
ręst of the body is stuffed with fine brasui, 
honey, raisins, figa, fronkincense, myrrh, and 
various aromatica; after this procesą they bum 
it, pouring npon the flame a large ąoantitf of 
oil; whilst tbe victim is burning the spectators 
flagellate themselves, 8 having fasted before tha> 
ceremony; the whole is compieted by their 
feasting on the reaidue of the sacrifice. 

XLI. All the Egyptians sacrifice bulls 
without blemish, and calves; the females are 
sacred to Isia, and may not be n sėd for this pur¬ 
pose. This divinity is respresented under the 
form of a vroman, and, as the Greeks paint Io, 
with horns upon her head; fpr this reason the 
Egyptians venerate cows far beyond all other 
cattle, neither vrill any man or woman among 
them luss a Grecian, nor ūse a knife, or spit on 
any domestic utensil belonging to a Greek, 4 
nor will they eat even the flesh of such beasts 
as by their law are pure, if it has been cut with 
a Grecian knife. If any of these cattle die, 
they thus dispose of their carcasses, the females 
are thrown into the riveT, the malęs they burj 
in the vicinity of the city, and by way of mark 
one and sometimes both of the horns are lefk 
projecting from the ground; they remain thua 
a stated time, and till they begin to putrefy, 
when a vessel appointed for this particular pur¬ 
pose is despatched from Prosopitis, an island of 
the Delta, nine schseni in eztent, and containing 
Severai cities. Atarbechis, 6 one of these cities. 


3 Flagellate tkerneelves.]— Athenagoras, in his Legat. 
pro Chris. ridlcules this custom of the Egyptians; Lar- 
cher ąuotea the pasaage, and adds, that ii is somevrhat 
singular that such a ceremony should aeem ridiculous 
to a Christian. Flagellation, hcrwever inflicted, or voltm- 
tarily submilted to as a penance, was subsequent to the 
time of Athenagoras. 

It is a maxim, aays Mr. Gfbbon, of the eivll law, that 
he who cannot pay with his purse muši pay with his 
body. The praclice of flagellation was adopted by Iha 
monks, as a cheap though palnful eąuivalent. 

The thirteenth ce niūry, according to Mosheim, gare 
birth to the sect of the Flagellants.— T. 

4 Belonging to a CTree*.]—That the Egyptians vrouid 
not eat with strangers, appears from the follovring pas* 
sage in Genesis, chap. zliii. ver. 32. u And tbey sėt on 
for him by hlmself, and for them by themselves, and for 
the Egyptians vrhich did eat with him by themselves, 
because the Egyptians might not eat bread with the 
Hebrews, for that is an abomlnation to the Egyptians.” 

5 Atarbechie .]—Atarbec in Egypt is the temple of Atar 
or Athar, called Atarbechis by Herodotus: the šame is 
Alhyr-bet, and styled Athribites by Strabo.— Bryant. 

Atar stgnifies Venus, and Bec a city, as Balbec the 
City of the sun, called by the Greeks Heliopolts. 
i Whoever wishei to be minuiely lnibrmed conceming 
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in which it i temple of VenVie, provide. the 
tes«el& for this purpose, whžch are sent to the 
dififerent perta of Egypt: theae collect and 
transport the bonee of the animala, vrhich are 
all boried in one appointed place. Thia law 
and citatom estrada to whatover cattle may 
happcn to die, aa the Egyptiana themaelvea put 
none to death. ' 

XLII. Thoae who wor>hip in the temple of 
the Theban Jupiter, or belong to the diatrict of 
Thebes, abetain from aheep, and aacrifice goata. 
The a ame deitiee receive in Egypt difierent 
forma of wonhip; the ceremoniee of Iaia and 
of Ošina, who they aay ia no other than the 
Grccian Bacchus, 6 are alone unvaried; in the 
temple of Mendea, and in the vrhole Mendesian 
diatrict, goata are preaerved and aheep aacriiiced. 
Why the Thebana, and all who are nnder their 
infiuence, abetain from aheep, ia thna ezplained: 
Jupiter, they aay, waa long averse to the ear- 
nešt aolicitationa of Hercules to aee his penon; 
būt in conseąuence of hia repeated importunity, 
the god, in compliance, uaed the following 
artifice: he cut off the head of a ram, and 
covering himself with ita akin, ahowed himaelf 
in that form to Hercules; from thia incident, 
the Egyptian statuea of Jupiter represent that 
divinity with the head of a ram. Thia custom 
was borrowed of the Egyptiana by the Ammo- 
nians, who are compoaed partly of Egyptiana 
and partly of Ethiopians, and whose dialect 
ia fonned promiacuoualy of both thoae lan¬ 
gus ges. The Egyptiana call Jupiter, Am* 
moun, 7 and I should think thia waa the reaaon 
why the above people named themaelvea Am- 

the variouB narnės and aUributea of Venus,the difTerent 
j lices where she waa worshipped, and indeed every 
thing which antiąuily has handed down concernlng this 
goddess, will do well to consuit the Meraoire sur Ve nūs, 
by Larcher, to which the prize of the French Academy 
was assigned in 1775.— T 

6 The Gretimi Baechus.y-TYi* Egyptiana maintaln, 
that their god Ošina ia no other than the Dionysus of 
Oreece. In likę manner the Indi assure ua, that it ia 
the tame deity who ia conversant in their country.— 
Di danu Sic. 1. iv. 210. 

7 Coli Jupiterį Ammatm .]—Plutarch aays, that of all 
the Eęypli&n narnės which seem to ha ve any corres- 
pondence wHh the Zeus of Oreece, Amoun or Ammon 
vaa the mosi peculiar and adeąuate: he speaka of many 
people who were ofthis opinion.— Bryant. 

The fullovring line occurs in the scholiast to Pindar, 
PytK Ode 4th, v. 2a 

Ztvf Ai3vtf« A/tpm* x»p*r*90p$ kikKvt t įtuvrt. 

Jupiter was almost as much in fashion amongst the 
old worshippers of images, as the Virgin amongst the 
modern: he had temples and diflėrent characters almost 
every where. At Carthage he was called Ammon; in 
Egypt, Serspia; at Alhena, the greal Jupiter waa the 
13 Oi 
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monians. From this however it ia, that the 
Thebana esteem the ram aa sacred, and, ezcept 
•n the annual featival of Jupiter, never put one 
to death. Upon thia eolemnity they kili a ram, 
and placing ita akin on the image of the god, 
they introdnce before it a figūra of Hercules; 
the aaaombly aftenrarda beat the ram, and con- 
clude the ceremony by indoaing the body in a 
sacred chest. 

XLIII. This Hercules, aa I have been in- 
fonned, ia one of the tvrelve great goda, būt of 
the Grecian Hercules I could in no part of 
Egypt procure any knowledge; that thia name 
waa never bommed by Egypt from Greece, būt 
certainly communicated by the Egyptiana to the 
Greeks, and to thoae in particular who asaign 
it to tbe aon of Amphitryon, ia among other ar¬ 
gumente sufficiently evident from thia, that both 
the reputed parents of.thia Hercules, Amphi¬ 
tryon and Alcmena, were of Egyptian origin. 
The Egyptiana also diaclaim all knonledgeboih 
of Neptūne and the Dioacori, neitber of whom 
aro admitted among the nuinber of their goda: 
if they had ever borrosred the name of a deity 
from Greece, the remembrance of theae, so far 
from being lesa, mušt have been atronger than 
of any other; for if they then m adė voyages, 
į and aa I have great reaaon to believe, there vrere 
| at that time Greek sailora, they would rather 
have been acquainted with the narnės of the 
other deities, than with that of Hercules. Her¬ 
cules ia certainly one of the most ancient dei¬ 
ties of Egypt .•* and aa they themaelvea affirm, ia 
one of the tarelve, who vrere produced from the 
eight goda, seventeen thousand yeara before the 
reign of Amasia. 

XLIV. From my great deaire to obtain In¬ 
formation on thia aubject, I made a voyage to 
Tyre, in Phcenicia, where ia a temple of Her¬ 
cules held in great veneralion. Among the 
▼arioua offerings which enrich and adorned it, 
I saw turo pillara: the one was of the pureat 


Olympt&n Jupiter; and at Rome, the greatest Jupiter 
was the Capitoline.— Spence, Polymeti*. — T. 

8 Deitie» af Egypt .'}—The remark, that the Egyptian 
is a very diatlnct perso nage from the Grecian Hercules, 
is not peculiar to Herodotus; it fs affirmed by all the 
authors who have had occasion to speak on the subject: 
Cicero gives him the Nile as his faiher: Nilo genilus.— 
Larcher. 

According to Cicero, the Egyptian Hercules was not 
the most ancient: he calls him the second Hercules. 
The Hercules, son of Amphitryon and Alcmena, was the 
aizth: this lašt, however, was the one most known, who 
ls represented in almost all our ancient monumentą, and 
who woa worshipped by the Greeks and Romaus.— T. 
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gold, the other of emerald, 1 which in the night 
diffused an extraordinary splendour. I inquir- 
ed of the p riesta how long this temple had been 
erected, būt I found tbat they also differed in 
their relation from the Greeks. This temple, 
as they affirmed, had been standing ever since 
the first building of the city, a period of two 
thousand three hundred years. I saw also at 
Tyre another temple consecrated to the Thasi- 
an Hercules. A t Thasus, which I vieited, I 
found a temple erected to this deity by the 
Phasnicians, who built Thasus while they węre 
engaged in search of Europa: an event 
which happened five generations before Her¬ 
cules, the son of Amphitryon, was known in 
Greece. From all these circumstances I was 
convinced that Hercules mušt be a very ancient 
deity. Such therefore of the Greeks as have 
erected two temples to the deity of this name, 
have, in my opinion, actod very wisely ; to the 
Olympian Hercules they offer as to an immortal 
being; to the other they pay the rites of a hero. 

XLV. Among the many preposterous fables 
current in Greece, the one conceming Hercules 
is not the least ridiculous. He arrived, they 
say, in Egypt, where the inhabitants bound him 
with the sacred fillet, and the usual omaments 
of a victim, 2 and made preparations to sacrifice 
him to Jupiter. For a while he restrained him- 
eelf, būt upon his being conducted with the 
usual solemnities to the altar, he exerted his 
strength, and put all his opponents to death. 
This story of the Greeks demonstrates the ex- 
tremest ignorance of the Egyptian mannere; for 


1 Of emerald .]—This pillar, of whieh Herodotus hcre 
speaks, could not, says Mr. Larcher, have been a true 
emerald, it was probably a pseudosmaragdus. The 
learned Frenchman agrees in opinion with the authors 
of the Univeraal Hiatory, that it was of coloured glass, 
illuminaled by lampa placed within. 

Whether ai so early a period they had knowledge of 
glass, may be disputed; būt it is well known,that before 
the discovery of glass, or the applieation of it for whv 
dows, the rich used transparent stone s for this purpose, 
which will solve the difficuliy ąuite as veli.—T. 

%Of a trich'm.]—The gradations by which mankind 
was led from offering the produce of the earth to the 
gods to sacrifice animals, are related by PorphyTy, in 
his second book, de Abslinentia. He relates the follow- 
ing story on this subject: “So abhorrent,” says he, 
• “ w»re the ancient Athenians from the destroylng of any 
kind of animals, that a woman, named Clymene, was 
deemed guilty of a very crlminal act, from her having 
without deslgn killed a hog. Her husband, from the 
supposition that she had committed an lmpiety, went to 
consult the oracle on the occasion. Būt as the deity did 
not constder it in a very heinous light, men were afler- 
wards induced to make light of lt also.” See Porphyr . 
lib. ii. chap. 9—7! 


how can it be reasonable to suppose, that they 
will offer human beings in sacrifice, who wžll 
not for this purpose destroy even animals, except 
swine, bulls, malė calves without blemish, and 
geese ? Or how could Hercules, an individuaJ, 
and, as they themselves affirm, a ra ortai, be able 
to destroy many thousands of men? I hope, how- 
ever, that what I have introduced on this eub- 
ject will give no offence either to gods or he- 
roes. 

XLVI. The Mendesians, of whom I have 
before spoken, refuse to sacrifice goats of either 
sex, out of reverence to Pan, whom their tradi- 
tions assert to be one of the eight deities, whose 
existence preceded that of the twelve. Likę the 
Greeks, they always represent Pan in his ima* 
ges with the cbuntenance of the she-goat * and 
legs of the malė; not that they believe this haa 
any resemblance to his person, or that he in 
any respect differs from the ręst of the deities: 
the real motive which they assign for this cus- 
tom I do not choose to relate. The veneration' 
of the Mendesians for these animals, and for 
the malęs in particular, 4 is equally great and 
universal: this is also extended to goat-herds. 
There is one he-goat m ore particularly hon- 
oured than the ręst, whose death is seriously 
lamented by the vrhole district of the Mendesi¬ 
ans. In the Egyptian language the word Men- 
des is usėd in common for Pan and for a goat. 
It happened in this country, within my remem- 
brance, and was indeed universally notorioos, 
that a goat had indecent and public communi- 
cation with a voman. 

XLVII. The Egyptiana regard the hog as 
an unclean animal, 6 and if they casually touch 

3 Countenance cf the ehe goat, dr r >]—Montfaucon 
oboerves, that what Herodotus says in this place of the 
Egyptian manner of represonting Pan, does not agrea 
with the statues and images of Pan which have come 
down to us. Bolh the Greeks and Boraans, if we majr 
credit their monumente, which are very numerous, pic- 
tured Pan wilh a man’s face, and wiih the horns, ears, 
and foet of a she or he-goat—7! 

4 Malcs m particular .]—The Egyptlans vonerated 
the he-goat as a deity for the šamo reason that the Greeks 
do Priapus. This animal ha s & sirong propensity to 
venery, and the member which is the instrument of 
generation they esteem honourable, because from it 
animals derive their existenco .—Diodorus Sic. i. 98. 

6 Unclean artimai .']—The abhorrence of the Jews to 
the flesh of swine is generally supposcd to have been 
imitated from the Egyptians: they differed in this, the 
Jews would never eat it, the Egyptians occasionally did. 
The motives assigned by Plularch for the prejudice of 
both these nations in this particular instance is curioos 
cnough: “The milk of the sow,” says he, “occaskmed 
leprosies, which waa the reason why the Egyptians en- 
tertained so gre&t an aversion for this animal.” 
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one they immediately plnnge themselves clothes 
and all into the vrater. This prejudice operetes 
to the eiclusioo of all swine»herds, although 
natives of Egypt, from the temples; with people 
of this description a connection by marriage is 
•tudiously avoided, and they are reduced to the 
neeesnty of intermarrymg among those of their 
own profession. The only d ei ties to whom 
the Egyptians offer gwine, ere Bacchus and 
Luna; to these they sacrifice swine when the 
uoon is at tbe full, after which they eat the 
fleah. Why they offer swine at this particalar 
tune, and at no other, the Egyptians have a 
tradition among themselves, which delicacy for- 
bids me to ezplain. The following is the mode 
in which they sacrifice this animal to L n na: as 
soon as it is killed they cnt off the eztremity 
of the tail, whicb, with the spleen and the fet, 
they inclose in the cawi, and bum ; npon the 
vemainder, which at any other time they would 
diedam, they feast at the full moon, vrhen the 
sacrifice is performed. They who are poor 
make the figures of swine with raeal, which 
having first baked, they offer on the altar. 

XLVIII. On the day of the feast of Bak¬ 
chus, at the hour of supper, every person before 
the door of his house, oflfers a hog in sacrifice. 
The svrine-herd of whom they purchase it, is 
aftervrards at liberty to take it' away. Eicept 
this sacrifice of the swine, the Egyptians cele- 
brate the feast of Bacchus in the šame manner 
as the Greeks. Instead of the phalli, 0 they 
hare contrived certain figūros of about a cubit 
in length; the privalė members of which are 


The šame aulhor in another place ezplains In this 
manner ihe dielike of the Jews to swhie. The religion, J 
the ceremonies, and feasts of the Jews, were, as he pre- 
tends, the šame as those practised in Grcece with 
respect to Bacchus. Bacchus and Adonis are the šame 
divinities; and tbe Jews abstain from 6wine’s flesh, be- 
cauee Adonis was slain by a boar. 

U is no less worth re marki ng, ihat Plutarch ezplains 
the derivation of Levitas from Lysios, Aw«*ioc, a name 
of Bacchus.— T. 

6 Phalli .']—Macrobras explains the consecration of 
the phallus into an emblem of the power of generation, 
whose prt>lific virtue is thereby invoked to imprcgnale 
the universe; f. j r which reason that ceremony is for the 
mosi pert performed in the spring, vrhen the whole 
vrorld receives a kind of regeneralion from the gods. 
Macrobius, Saturnai, lib. i. 7.—See also on this subjecl 
Lucian dc Dea Syria; Apuleiue; Leiters on Mythology. 
See also Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis , vol. iii. 138.— T. 

Mention is made in Aiheneeus of a phallus, carried in 
n Bacchanal procession, of gold, and one hundred and 
twenly cubits long. It was moreover adorned with gar- 
lands, vrhich were twined round it to ita verter, where 
was a geide n siar siz cubits ln circumference .—See 
AthtruzuSj book v. chap. 5. 


mede to movė. These the women csrry about 
the streets and villages, and the member which 
distinguishes the aex being almost as largo as 
the ręst of the body, with these, and preceded 
by a piper, they sing in a long procession, the 
praises of Bacchus. Why this member is so 
disproportionably largo, and why they give a 
motiem to it alone, they assign a sacred and 
mystefious reason. 

XLIX. I am of opinion, that Melampus, 7 
son of Amytheon, was acąuainted with this 
ceremony. It was Melampus who first taught 
the Greeks the name and the sacrifice of Bac¬ 
chus, and introduced the procession of the 
phalli j 8 the mysterious purport of which he did 
not suffidently ezplain; būt since his time it 
has received from difierent sages adequate ii- 
lustration. It is unquestionable, that the ūse of 
the phalli in the sacrifice of Bacchus, with the 
other ceremonies vvhich the Greeks now know 
and practise, vrere first taught them by Melam¬ 
pus. I therefore, without hesitation, pronounce 
him to have been a man of wisdom, and of skili 
in the art of divination. Instructed by the 
Egyptians 9 in various ceremonies, and partic- 
ularly in those vrhich relate to Bacchus, with 
soma few trifling changes he brought them into 
Greece. I can by no means i m pu te to accident 
the resemblance vvhich ezists in the rites of 
Bacchus in Egypt, and in Greece; in this c&se 
they vvould not have difiered so essentially from 
the Grecian m&nners, and they might have been 
traced to more remote antiquity: neither vrill I 
affirm that these, or that any other religions 
ceremonies, vrere borrovred of Greece 10 by the 

7 Melampus.]—So called because, being ezposed when 
a child by his mother Rhodope, his whole person was 
covered, ezcepiing his feet; these the rays of the sun 
turned black. He was a&mous soothsayer: he was 
also, according to Pausanlaa, a physlchm, and had a 
temple and staluos, and solemn games lnstituied in his 
honour.— T. 

8 Of the Phalli .']—In what manner these wero carried 
In processions, may be seen in the Achamenses of Aris- 
tophanes. 

O Euvi im( to» opi or er^r»r«i, 

See also tho scholiaat on this passage.— T. 

9 Instructed by the Egyptians—As Egypt waa then 
famous for the Sciences and arta, the Greeks, who were 
beginning to emerge from barbarism, travelled thilher 
to obtain knowledge, which they might afterwards com- 
mnnicate to their countrymen. With this view the 
following illustrious characters visited this country: 
“Orpheus, Muattus, Melampus, Desdalus, Homor, Ly- 
eurgus the Spartan, Solo n of Athens, Plato the philoso- 
pher, Pythagoras of Samoa, Eudozus, Democritus of 
Abdera, JEnopis of Chios, &c. &c ."—Larcher. 

10 Bomnoed of Ghrcecc .]—See Bryant’s Mythology, 
vol. ii. 483. Diodorus Sic. vol. i. 62, 63, TVessellng’s 
edition.— T. 
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Egyptians; I ratber think that Melampus 
learned all these particulars which relate to the 
vvorship of Bacchus, from Cadmus, and his 
Tyrian companions, when they came from 
Phcenicia to what U now called Boeotia. 1 

L. Egypt has certainly communicated to 
Greece the narnės of almost all the gods; that 
they are of barba rian origin, I am convinced by 
my diflerent researches. The narnės of Nep¬ 
tūne and the Dioscuri I mentioned before; 
with these, if we except Juno 8 Vesta, Themis, 
the Graces, and the Nereids, the narnės of all 
the other deities have always been familiar in 
Egypt. In this instanoe I do bot repeat the 
opinions of the Egyptians. Those narnės of 
Tvhich they disclaim any knowledge are all, 
ezcept Neptūne, of Pelasgian derivation; for 
their acąuaintance with this deity, they are in- 
debted to Africa, where indeed he was first of 
all known, and has always been greatly hon- 
oured. The Egyptians do not pay any religious 
ceremonies to heroes. 

LI. With the above, the Greeks have de- 
rived many other circumstances of religious 
worehip from Egypt, which I shall hereafler 
relate ; they did not however leam from hence, 
bot from the Pelasgi, to construct the figure of 
Mercury with an erect priapus, which custom 
was first introduced by the Athenians, and 
communicated from them to others. At that 
period the Athenians were ranked among the 
nations of Greece, and had the Pelasgians for 
their neighbours: from which incident this 
people also be gan to be esteemed as Greeks. 
Of the truth of this, whoever has been initiated 
in the Cabirian mysteries,* which the Samo- 


1 Bao/io.}—'This country was so called from Bceotus, 
rm of Itnnua, and Lhe nymph Menaiippe, and gr&ndson 
of Amphictyon. See Diodorus Sic. lib. iv. 6T; and also 
Thucydides, lib. i. p. 11. 

2 Juno.]—W e learn from Porphyiy, that to the Egyp- 
tlan Juno, on a certain festival, thrce men were sacri- 
ficed, who were first of all examined likę so many 
calves destined for lhe aliar. Amasis abolished these, 
subsiituling in their room ihree figure s ofwax. Porphyr. 
de Abstinentia, lib. ii. c. 55. 

3 Cabirian mysUriea.]—The Cabiri, says Montlaucon, 
were a s-'rt of deities about whom ihd ancients difTer 
much. The Cabiri, the Curcls, the Corybantes, the 
Idean Dactyll, and somelimes the Telchinii, were taken 
f»r the šame: they were somelimes taken f <r the Dios¬ 
curi. With regard to their functions, and the pUces in 
which they oxercised, opinions equally varicus are held : 
S ime call them lhe sons of Vulcan, others of Jupiter.— 
See Moni/aucon. 

« They, says Mr. Larcher, principally from the scho 
liast to the Irene of Aristophanes, M who had been 
admitied to those mysteries were highly esteemed, as 
they were supposed to have nothing to apprehend from 


thracians ūse, and learned of the Pelasgi, avilį 
be necessarily convinced; for the Pelasgmns 
before they lived neer the Athenians formerly 
inhabited Samothraeia, and taught the people 
of that country their mysteries. By them the 
Athenians were first of all instructed to make 
the figure of Mercury with an upright priapas. 
For this the Pelasgians have a sacred tradilion, 
which is ezplained in the Samothracian mys¬ 
teries. 

LII. The Pelasgians, as I was inforroed st 
Dodona, formerly offered all things ind iscrimi¬ 
na tely to the gods. They distinguished them 
by no name or sirname, for they were hithecto 
nnacquainted with e i the r; būt they called them 
gods, which by its etymology means dispoeers, 
from observing the orderly disposition and dia- 
tribution of the various parts of the universe. 
They learnėd, būt not till a late period, the 
narnės of the divinities from the Egyptians, and 
Bacchus was the lašt whom they knew. Upon 
tbis subject they afterwards consulted the ormcle 
of Dodona, 4 by far the most ancient oracle of 
Greece, and at the period of which we s po ak, 
the only one. They desired to know tvhether 
they might with propriety adopt the narnos 
which they had learned of the barbarians, and 
were answered that they might; they have ac- 
cordingly used them ever since in their rites of 
sacrifice, and from the Pelasgi they were com- 
municated to the Greeks. 

Lili. Of the origin of each deity, whether 
they have all of them always ezisted, as also of 
their form, their knowledge is very recent in- 


tempesls.” “They,” observesPlutarch, M whohad learn- 
ed their name*, avalled themselves of them as a kinti of 
amulet to preveot calamily, pronouncing them slotrly.” 

These narnos were, according to the scholiasi on Apoi- 
lon. Rhod. Ceres, Proserpine, and Pluto, to tvhich others 
add Mercury. 

Who these Cabirim might be, has been a matter of 
unsuceessful inąuiry to many learned men. The ut- 
most that is known wiih certainty is, that they were 
originali y three, and were called by way of eminence, 
The Oreat, or Mighty Onės, f >r that is the import of the 
Hebrew name. Of the likę import is the Lalin appella- 
tion, Penatas: Dii per quos penitua spir&mus, fcc. Thus 
the joint tvorship of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the 
triad of the Roman capitof, is traced to that of 7%e 
Three Mighty Onės in Samothrace, tvhich was estą- 
blished in that island, at what precise time it is impos- 
sihle to determine; būt earlier, if Eusebius may be 
credited, than lhe days of Abraham .—-Biahcp Horsley'a 
Charge to the Clergy , Ą-c.—T. 

Bochart derives Cabiri from a root, signifying deos 
potentes; būt L ha ve sometvhera see n it derived from a 
Hebretr word signifying «-»p»Spo», socii participea. 

4 Orarle of Dodona.]—See on this subject Bry&M f s 
Mythology, vol. ii. 266. 
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deod. The invention of the Grecian theogony,® i 
the narnės, the honours, the forma, and the 
fanctions of the deitiee, may with propriety be 
ucribed to Hedod and to Homer,® who I be- 
liete lived four hundred years, and not more, 
before myself. If I may gite my opinion, the 
poete who are reported to have been before theae 
Teere certainly after them. What I have said 
of the narnės and origin of the gods, has been on 
the authority of the priests of Dodona; of 
Hesiod and Homer, I have delivered my own 
sentimentą. 

LIV. Of the two oracles of Greece and 
ltibya, the Egyptians speak as fol!ows : I was 
told by the ministers of the Theban Jupiter, 
that the PhcBnicians had violently carried off 
from Thebes two priestesees, one of whom had 
been sold into Africa, the other into Greece; 
they added, that thecomraencement of the above 
oracles mušt be assigned to these turo women. 
On my requesting to know thežr authority for 
these assertions, they answered, that afler a long 
and ineffectcal search afler these priestesses, 
they had finally learned what they had told me. 

L V. I have related the intelligence which I 
gained from the priests at Thebes; The priest- 


5 Grecian theogony .']—To suppose Homer to have 
been itae author of the theology and mythology eontalned 
In bis poema, would be as unreasonable as to Imagine 
that he first taught the Oreeks to read and write. 
l¥e find that, in the following ages, whon wise men 
be gan to reason more upon these subjects, they cen- 
sured Homer’s theology, as highly injurions to the gods, 
1f it vrere understood in the literai eense. Būt when 
Homer wroie, he had sufficient excuse and authority for 
the faJbles which he delivered: and he introduced into 
hia poema, by way of machinery, and with some deco- 
rationa, theological legenda, contrived in more rude and 
iąrnorant times,and sanctified by hoary age and venera* 
ble troditton. Tradition had preserved some memory 
of the things which the gods had done and had sufTered 
when they were men .—Jortin'e Diasertation , 207. 

This evidence of Hcrodotus mušt be esteemed early, 
and his judgment valid: What can afTbrd us a more sad 
ace^unt of the doubt and darknees in which mankind 
were enveloped, th&n these worcls of the historianl 
How pl&inly does he show the neceseity of divine inter- 
position, and of revelation in consequence of i U—Bry- 
anfa mythology, i. 307. 

Hesiode a liisse nn nom celebre et dės ouvra?es esti- 
mes, eomme on l’a suppose contemporain d’Homere, 
quelques-uns ont pense qu’il etoil son rival, mais Ho¬ 
mere ne pouvoit avjir de rivau*. 

La theogonie d’Hesiode, eomme celle de plusieurs 
anciens ecrivains de la Orece, n’eet qu’un tissu d’idees 
absurdes, ou d’allegories impenetrables .—Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharais, iii. 315. 

6 Homer.’]—-To mo H asams eertnln that the life of 
Homer, attributed to Herodoius, was not written by onr 

historion. This 1 think might very easily be proved, 

būt it wr.uld reąuire a diasertation, and much ezceed the 
limitą of a note.-r Uirchcr. 


esses of Dodona 1 assert, that two black pigeons 
flew from Thebes in Egypt, one of which sėt- 
tled in Africa, the other among themsclves: 
which latter, resting on the branch of a boech- 
tree, declareu with a human voice that here by 
divine appointment was to be an Oracle of Jovė. 
The inhabitants, fully impressed that this wns a 
divine communication, instantly complied with 
the injunetion. The dove whicb flew to Africa 
in likę manner commanded the people to fix 
there an oraele of Ammon, which also is an 
oraele of Jupiter. Such was the Information I 
received from the priestesses of Dodona, the 
eldest of whom was called Promenea, the se- 
cond Timarete, the youngest Nicandre; the 
other ministers etnployed in the service of the 
temple agreed with these in every particular. 

LVI. My opinion of the matter is this : If 
the Phcenicians did in reality carry away these 
two priestesses, and sėli one to Africa, the other 
to Greece, this latter mušt have been carried 
to the Thesproti, which country, though part 
of what is now termed Greece, was formerly 
called Pelasgia. 5 6 * 8 That, although in a statė of 
servitude, she erected, under the shade of a 
beech-tree, a sacred edifice to Jupiter, which 
she might very naturally be prompted to d o, 
from the remembrance of the temple of Jupiter 
at Thebes, vrhence she was takeli. Thus she 
instituted the oraele, and having learned tfyo 
Greek language, might probably relate tbat by 
the šame Phoenicians her sister was sold for a 
slave to Africa. 

LVII. The name of doves was probably 
given them because, being strangers, the sound 
of their voices might to the people of Dodona 
seem to reBemble the tono of those birds. 
When the vroman, having learned the language, 
delivered her thoughts in vvords which were 
geuerally understood, the dove might be said 


7 Priesteaaea of Dodona .']—There is an account given 
by Palsphatus, of one Metrą, or Mestra, who coulJ 
change herself into varlous forms. The story at botiem 
is very plain: Egypt was frequently called Mestra and 
Mestraia, and by the person here called Mestra we are 
certainly to understand a woman of the country. She 
was sometimes si m pi y mentioned as a cahen or priest- 
ess, whlch the Greeks have rendsred *vm, a dog. 
Women in this sacred character attended at the shrine 
of Apis and Mnenis, and of the sacred heifer at Onuphis. 
Some of them in diflferenl countries vrere slyled Cya- 
neans, and also Peleiadae, of whom the principai were 
the women at Dodona.— Bryant. 

8 Pelasgia.]— The people who then composed the 
body of the Hellenistic nation in those ancient limes, 
gavę their narnės to the oountrles which they occupied. 
The Pelasgians vrere uridely dispersed.— Larchcr. 
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to have spoken vvith a human voice. Before 
ahe had thus accomplishcd herself, her voice 
might appear likę that of a dove. It certainly 
cannot be supposed that a dove ahould speak 
with a human voice ; and the circumstance of 
her being black, ezplains to ua her Egyptian 
origin. 

L VIII. The two orades of Egyptian 
Thebes and of Dodona have an entire resem- 
blanco to each other. The art of divination 
aa now p r ac t i sėd in our temples, is thus deriv- 
ed from Egypt; at least the Egyptians were 
the first who introduced the sacred festivals, 
processions, and supplications, and from them 
the Greeks were instructed. Of thia it is to 
me a sufficient tęsti ra ony, that these religious 
ceremonies are in Greece būt of modera date, 
whereas in Egypt they have been in ūse from 
the remotest antiquity. 

LIX. In the course of the year the Egypti¬ 
ans celebrate various public festivals ; 1 būt the 
festival in honour of Diana, at the dty of Bu- 
bastos, is the first in dignity and importance. 
The second is held in honour of Isis, at the 
city Busiris, which is situated in the middle of 
the Delta, and contains the largest temple of 
that goddess. Isis is called in the Greek 
tongue, Demeter or C eres, The solemnities of 
Minerva, observed at Sais, 2 are the third in 
consequence; the fourth are Heliopolis, and 
sacrod to the sun ; the fifth are those of Latona, 
at Būtos ; the next those of Marš, solemnized 
at Papremis. 

LX. They who meet to celebrate the fes¬ 
tival at Bubastos 3 embark in vessels, a gresi 
number of men and women promiscuously 
mized. During the passage, some of the wo- 
men 4 Strike their tabore, accompanied by the men 


1 FVahroZ#.]—Mr. Savary, with other modera travel- 
lers, give us an account of the annual Ciirs of Egypt. 
These are to be considered as the remains of the ancicnt 
pilgrimages of the Egyptians to Canopus, Sais, and Bu- 
basios. 

2 Aus.]—This place is by some supposed to be tho 
Sin of the Šori piures.— T. 

3 Bubastoa .^—Savary has translated this passage in 
bis LeUera on Egypt. From a cumparison of his version 
wiih mine, it is painful to observe he has given to Hero* 
dotus what the hist^rian never imagined.— Larcher, 

4 The tromen.]—These no doubl are the Ainiai, which 

were noi Lhen moro decent than now. 

The Egyptians since Herodotus have been governed 

by various nations, and at iength are sunk deep in igno- 

ranee and sl&very, būt their true character has under- 
fone no change. The frantic ceremonies the pagan 

religion authorized are now rcnewed around the sepul- 

chree of Santons, before the churches of the Copts, and 
in the kirs I mentioned.— Savary. 


playing on flutes. The ręst of both nezec clarp 
their hands, and jbin in chorus. Whatrvex 
city they approach, the veseels are brought to 
shore: of the women some conltnue their in¬ 
strumentai moaic, others cali alond to tire 
fomales of the place, provoke them by injurio<ns 
language, dance about, and indecently thnrer 
aside their garments. This they do at etery 
place near which they pass. On their arriv&l 
at Bubastos, the feast commencee, by the eacri- 
lice of many lietime, and npon this occasion a 
greater quantity of wine 5 * is consumed than in 
all the ręst of the year. The natives report, 
that at this solemnity seven hundred thousand* 
men and women assemble, not to mention ehil- 
dren. 

LXI. I have before related in what manner 
the rites of Isis are celebrated at Bustria. Af- 
ter the ceremonies of sacrifice the whole assem- 
hly, to the amount of many thousands, flagd- 
late 7 themselves; būt in whose hononr they do 
this I am not at liberty to diadose. The 
Carians of Egypt treat themselves at this 
solemnity with unparalleled severity .■ 8 they eut 
themselves in the face with sworda, and by this 
distinguish themselves from the Egyptian na¬ 
tives. 

LXII. At the sacrifice solemnized at Geis, 
the assembly is held by night; they sospend 
before their houses i n the open air, lamps which 
are filled with oil mixed with salt ; 9 a wick floats 
at the top, which will bum all night; the feast 
itself is called the feast of lamps. 10 Such of the 


5 Ovantity of tems.]—In the Greek k is wine of the 
vine, to distinguish it from beer, whlch he calls bsrley- 
wine.— Larcher. 

Whoever has not seen a vritty and humorous ditser- 
tation on o***ę xpidiv«ę,or bar\ey-wine, published atOx> 
f ird in 1730 may promise himself mnch entertainmen; 
from ttfl pe rusai 

6 Seven hundred thoueand.^—FoT seven hundred 
thousand, some read only seventy thous&nd.— T. 

7 Flagcllate themetlvee.]— The manner in which Vol- 
taire has translated this passage is tno singular to 
omitted— 4< On frappe, dans la ville de Busiris, dit Herc- 
dote, les homraes et les fe m mes apres le sacrifice, mals 
de dire ou on les frappe, c’esi ce qui ne m’est pas pej- 
mis.”— (lueeiums eur P Encyclopcdie. 

8 Scnoph&nes, the physici&n, seeing the Egyptians 
lament and beat themselves at their festivals, says to 
them, sensihly enough, “If your gods be gods in reality, 
cease to lament them; būt if they are įnertais, forbear 
to sacrifice to them.”— Plutarch. 

9 SctZf.]—Salt was constantly used at all entertain- 

ments, both of the gods and men, whence a particular 
sanetity was believed to be lodged in it: it is hence 
called 5«*oę divine salt, by Homer.— Potter. 

10 Feael (f lamps.']— Thisfeail, whlch much resembles 
the feast of lamps observed from time immemorial In 

l China, seems to confirm the opinion of M. de Guignes, 
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Egyptians as do not attendthe ccremony think 
themselves oblifed to observe thc evening of 
the festival, and in likę manner bara l&mps be- 
fore their houaea: thus on this nigbt not Sais 
only, būt all Egypt is illominated. A religious 
motive is assigned for the festival itself, and for 
tbe illuminations by which it is distinguished. 

LXin. At Heliopoli and Būtos, 11 sacrifices 
alone are offered, būt at Papremis, as at other 
places, in addition to the offering of victims, 
other religious ceremonies are observed. At 
the close of the day a emali number of priests 
are in immediate attendance upon the statue 
of Mara; a gTeat number, armed with clubs, 
place themselves at tbe entrance of the temple; 
opposite to these roay be seen more than a 
thousand men tumultuously assembled, with 
clubs also in their hands, to perfonn their reli¬ 
gious vows. The day before the featival they 
remove the statue of the god, which is kept in 
a emali case decorated with gold, to a different 
apartment. The priests attendant upon the 
statue place it, together with its case, on a four 
wheeled carriage, and begin to draw it along. 
Those at the entrance of the temple endeavour 
to prevent its admission; būt the votaries above 
mentioned come to the succour of the god, and 
a combat ensues between the two parties, in 
which many heads are broken, and I should 
suppose many lives lošt, though this the Egyp¬ 
tians positively deny. 

LXIV. The motive for this ceremony is 
thus czplained by the natives of the country: 
This temple, they say, was the residence of the 
mother of Mara: the god hiroself, who had 
been brought up at a distance from bis parent, 
on his arrival at man’s estate came hither to 
visit his mother. The attendants, who had 
never seen him before, not only refused to ad- 
mit him, būt roughly drove him irom the place. 
Obtaining proper assistance, he returned, se- 
verely chastised those who had opposed him, 
and obtained admission to his parent From 
this drcumstance the above mode of fighting 


vrho has been the first to imimate tbal China waa a col- 
ony from EgypL—Larcher. 

InEęypt ibere is noreioicing,no featival ofanyconsid- 
erationat all,unaccompanied vrith illuminaiion. Forthia 
purpose they makeuse of earthen lamps, which they pat 
inlj very deep vesaela of glasa, fn auch a manner aa that 
tbe glasa ia lwo thirds, or at leaat one half of its height, 
higher than the lamp, in order to preserve the light, and 
prevent its eztinetion by the wind. The Egyptians have 
carricd this art to the higheal perfection, Jcc. — Maillet . 

11 Bujos .^—This ia indifTerently wriltėn Būtos, Bulis, 
and Butą.—T. 


was ever after practised on the featival of Marš, 
and these people were also the first who make 
it a point of religion not to ccmmunicate car- 
nally with a woman ls in a temple, nor enter any 
consecrated place afler thevenereal act, without 
having first washed. Eicept the Egyptians pnd 
the Greeks, all other nations witbout scraple 
connect themselves vrith women in their tem¬ 
ples, nor think it necessary to waah themselves 
aftėr such eonneetion, previous to their paying 
their devotions. In this instance they rank man 
indiscriminately with other animals; for ob- 
serving that bžrds as vvell as beasts copulate in 
shrines and temples, they conclude that it can- 
not be ofFensive to tbe deity. Such a mode of 
reasoning does not by any means obtain my 
approbation. 

LXV. The snperatition of the Egyptians is 
conspicuous in various instances, būt in this 
more particularly: notwithstanding the vicinity 
of their country to Africa, the number of beasts 
is comparatively small, būt all of them, both 
those which are wild and those which are 
domestic, are regarded as sacred. If I were to 
ezplain the reason of this prejudice, I should be 
led to the discussion of those sacred subjects, 
which I particularly wish to avoid, 18 and which 
būt from necessity I should not have discusaed 
so fully as I have. Their laws compel them 
to cherish animals, a certain number of men 
and women are appointed to this office, ivhich 
is esteemed so honourable, 14 that it descends in 


12 Commtmicate camaUyvnth a ttoman .]—Mention it 
mače of the Mossyri, called by Apollonius Rhodius, 
Mossyneci, who copulated in the public slreets. See 
Xenophon, Diodorus Siculus, and očhers. 

Neit by tbe nered hill their oan impel 
Finu Argo, where the MonyraeduB 4wtD, 

Of nunnen rtnngc, for they vrith care oonceal 
Thme deeda which othera openly remi, 

And actiOM that in merei ahould be dooe 
Bertom in public and betoo tbe nn: 

For, likę thc moneten of the brhtly drore, 

In public they pertom tbe fenfcof toro. 

Ibioka jtpoOonha RSoi. 

Quid ego de Cynicia loquar, quibns in propatulo coire 
eum conjugibus mos ftiit Lactantius.—See also what 
Diogene® Laertlus uays of C rate* and Hipparchia. See 
Bayle onthe Adamitesand Ficards,and also "A Dialogus 
concerning Decency.” See also Herodotus, book i.— T. 

13 Wish to avoid .']—The ancients wcre remarkably 
serupuloua in every thing which regarded religion; būt 
in the limo of Diodorus Siculus strangers did not pay the 
šame reverence to the religions rites of the Egyptians. 
This historian was not afraid to acquaint us with the 
motives which induced the Egyptiana to pay divine hon- 
ours to animals.— Larcher. 

See Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. 21. 

14 Esteemed ao honourable .]—So lar from refusingthls 
empl >y, or being ashamed publiely to ezercise lt, they 
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succession from father to son. In the presence 
of these animals the inhabitanta of the citiea 
perform their vowa. They address themsclves 
a a supplicants to the divinity, who ie supposed 
to be represented by the animal in whoee pre- 
eence they are; they then cnt off their chib 
dren’s hair, sometimes the whole of it, somė¬ 
ti mes half, at other times only a third part; 
this they weigh in a balance againit a piece of 
eilver; as soon as the ailver preponderates, they 
give it to the woman who keeps the beast, she 
in return feeds the beast with pieces of fish, 
trhich is their comtant food. It is a Capital 
offence desiąnedly to kili any one of these 1 
animals; to destroy one accidentally is punish- 
ed by a fine, determined by the priests; bot 
whoever, however involuntarily, kilis an ibis 2 
or an hawk* cannot by any means escape 
death. 

LXVI. The nnmber of domestic animals 
in Egypt is very great, and would be much 
greater if the increase of cats 4 were not thus 


make a vain display of it, as if they participated the 
greatcst honoura of the goda. When they travel through 
the citiea, or the country, they make known, by certain 
marka whlch they exhibit, the particular animal ofwhich 
they have the care. They who meet them ae they jour- 
ney reapect and worahlp theae .—Diodams Siculua. 

1 7b kili any one qf theae .}—The cat waa also held in 
the eztrcmeat venerationby the ancient EgypUana; and 
Dindorus Siculua reiatea,that a Roman having by acci- 
dent killed a cat, the common people inatantly surronnd- 
ėd hia houae with every demonatration of fury. The 
king’s guards were insiantly deapatchcd to reacue him 
from their rage, būt in vain; hia authority and the Ro¬ 
man name were eqnally ineffectual.—In the moat ex- 
treme neceaahiea of famlne, they rather choae to feed on 
hunrnn fleah than on theae animals.— T. 

2 Ibis .}—The Egyptiana thus vener&led the ibia, 
becauae they were auppoaed to devour the aerpenta 
which bred in the ground afler the ebblng of the Nile. 
— T. 

3 Hatrk .}—They have a kind of domeatic large brown 
hawk, with a fine eye. One may aee the pigeona and 
hawks atanding cloae to one another. The Turke never 
kili them, and aeem to have a son of vener&Uon for theae 
birda, and for cats, aa well as their anceatora. The an¬ 
cient Egyptiana in thia animal, worshipped the aun or 
Oairia, of which the brlghtneaa of ita eyea waa an era- 
blem.— Pococke. 

Oairia waa worahipped at Fhiloa, under the figure of 
the Ethiopian hawk.— T. 

4 Įf the increoae qf ra/a, #c .}—There occura, I own, 
a difflculty in the Egyptinn system of theology. lt ia ev- 
ident from their roethod of propagation, that a couple of 
cats in fifty years would atock a whole ldngdom. If re- 
ligioua veneration were paid them, it would in twenty 
more not only be easier in Egypt to find a god than a 
man, (which Petronius aaya waa the rase in aome pa na 
of Italy) būt the goda mušt at lašt entircly atarve the raen, 
aml lcavo themaelves neither prieata nor votarica re- 
maining. It ia probable, the re fore, that thia wiae nation, 
the moat celebrated in antkjuity for prudence and sound 


frustrated—The fėtnale cats, when delivered of 
their young, carefully avoid the company of 
the malęs, who to obtain a second commerce 
with them contrive and ezecute this stratagem; 
they steal the young from the mother, which 
they destroy, būt do not eat This animal, 
which is very fond of its young, from its destre 
to have more, again covets the company of the 
malė. In every accident of fire, the cats seem 
to be actuated by some supernatural s impulse; 
for the Egyptians surrounding the place which 
is burning appear to be occupied with no 
thought būt that of preserving their cats. 
These, however, by stealing betvreen the legs 
of the spectators, or by leaping over their heads, 
endeavour to dart into the flomes. This cir- 
cumstance, whenever it happens, difluses uni- 
versal sorrow. 6 In whatever family a cat by 
accident happens to die, every individual cnts 
off his eye-brows, T būt on the death of a dog 8 


policy, foreaeeing auch dangeroua conaequenees,reserr- 
ed all their worahip for the full-grown divinities, and 
u ged the freedom to drown the holy spawn,or little suck- 
ing goda, vrilhoui any sc ruple or remorae. And thus the 
practice of warping the teneta of religion, in order to 
serve temporal intercata, ia not by any means to be re¬ 
ga n! ed aa an invention of theae later ages.— Hume. 

5 Supernatural.}—Ii i a aatonlahing that Herodotus 
ahould aee thia as a prodigy. The cat ia a timid animal, 
fire make s it more ao; the precautiona taken to provent 
its perishing, frighten it štili more, and deprive it of hs 
aagac ity.— Larcher. 

i 6 Umveraal aorrote .}—One method of mouming pre- 
valent in the eaat, waa to assemble in mulihudea, and 
bewail aloud. In a manuacriptof Sir John Ch&rdin, part 
of which has been given in the work of Mr. Hanner, we 
have thia remark, “ It la the genius of the people of Aaia 
to erpreaa their sentimentą of joy and grief aloud. Theae 
their tranaporta are ungoverned, excesai>*ey and truly 
outrageoua.” See Hanner, vol. ii. p. 136. 

7 Culacffhia eye-brotts.}— The cuatom of cuuing off 
the hair in mourning appeara to have obt&ined in Lbo 
eaat in the prophetic times. 

Among the ancient Greeka it waa aometimea laid upon 
the dead body, aometimea eaat into the funeral pilė, and 
aometimea placed upon the grave. 

Women in the deep mourning of captivity,ehaved off 
their hair. u Then thou 6halt bring her home to thine 
houae,and ahe ahall ahave her head,and pa re her naila.” 
Deut. xxi. 12. 

Maillet aaya, that in the eaat the women that attend a 
corpae to the grave generally have their hair h^nging 
looae about their eara 

8 Death qf a dog.}— In thia reapect Plutarch differa 
from Herodotua. He allowa that these animals were at 
one time esteemed holy, būt it waa beforc the time cf 
Cambyaes. From the era of hia reign they were held in 
another light; for when this king killed the sacred Apie, 
the dogą fed ao 1 iberally upon hia cntraila,without making 
& proper distinciion, that they loat all their aanetity. Bul 
they were certainly of old looked upon as sacred; and it 
waa perhapa wilh a view to thia, and to praverti the I»- 
raelites retaining any notion of thia nature, that a dog 
was not auffered to come within the precincta of tb« 
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they shave their heede and ereiy pmrt of thcir 
bodies. 

LXVIL The eats when dead are carried to 
aacred boil dings, and after being aalted 9 are 
boried in the city Bubąs tis. Of the canine 
apectes, the fe malęs are buried in consecrated 
chests, wherever they may happen to die, which 
eeremony is also observed with respect to the 
ichneumons. 10 The ehrew-mice and hawks are 
alarays removed to Buto*; the ibis to Hermo- 
polis; 11 the bears, an animal rarely seen m 
Egypt, and the wolves, 12 which are not much 
bigger th&n foxes, are boried in whatever place 
they die. 


temple of Jerusalem. In the Moeaic lavr, the price of a 
and the hire of a harlot are put upon the šame 
letcL See Deuteronomy, xxiii. 18. M Thou shalt not 
bring the hire of a whore nor the price of a dog into the 
house of the Lord thy God, for any vow, for both theae 
aure an abomination to the Lurd thy God.”— Bryant. 

It is because the dog waa consecrated to Anubis, that 
be vraa represented wiih a dog’s head. Virgil and Ovid 
call him Latrator Anubis; Propertius and Prudentius, 
Lairans Anubis.— Larcher. 

At the present day dogą are considered in the easi as 
defiling: they do not suifer them in their houses, and 
ever with care a voki touching them in the streets. By 
the ancient Jewa, as remarked before, they vrere con¬ 
sidered in a disagreeable light. “Am I a dog 7” says the 
Philistine to David. “ Whal, is thy servant a dog 1” says 
Haz&el, fcc. See Harmer, Tol. i. p. 220. It may indeed 
be observed, that in most countries and languages the 
word dog is a term of contempt. “ I took by the throat 
the uncircumcised dog.”— T. 

9 Ąfler being eaited .]—Diodorus Siculus says the 
šame thing, and hc also describes the procesą used on 
the occaslon.— T. 

10 Ichneumon] —is found both in TJpper and Lovrer 
Egypt- It creeps slowly along, as if ready to seize ils 
prey; it feeds on plants, eggs, and fowls. In Upper 
Eeypi it aearchea for the eggs of the eroeodile, which lie 
hid in the sand, and eats them, thereby preventlng the 
inerease of that animal. It may be easily tamed, and 
goes about the houses likę a tat. It makea a growling 
noise and barks when it is very angry. The French in 
Egypt have calied this Rat de Pharaon. Alpinus and 
Bell )nius, f-11 >wing this, have calied lt Mus Pharaonis. 
The resemblance it has to a mouse in colour and hair, 
might have induced people ignorant of natūrai hislory 
to call it a mouse, būt why Pharaoh’s mouse 7 The 
Egyptians were in the lime of Pharaoh too intelligent to 
call it a mouse: nor is it at this day calied phar by the 
Arabs, which is the name for mouse; they call it nems. 
Whai is relaied concerning its entering the jaws of the 
eroeodile is fabulnus.— Hasseląuist. 

11 Hermc/polis .]—Thcre were in Egypt two places of 
this name, Wesscling supposes Herodotus to spcakof 
that in the Thebiad.— T. 

12 tVulvee.] —Hasseląuist did not meet wlth either of 
theae animals in Egypt. Wolves vvere honoured in 
Egypt, says Eusebius, probably from their resemblance 
to the dog. S >me relate, that Itie Ethiopians having 
made an expediiion against Egypt, were put to flight by 
a vast number of wolves, which occasioned the place 
where the iucklent happened to be calied Lycopolis. 

14 


LXVin. I proceed now to dcscribe the 
nature of the eroeodile,■ which during the foor 
severer months in winter eats nothing : it is a 
quadruped, būt amphibious; it is also ovipa- 
rous, and deposits its eggs in the sand; the 
greater part of the day it spends on shoro, būt 
all the night in the water, as being warmer than 
the extemal air, M whose cold is inereased by the 
dew. No animal that I have seen or known, from 
being at first so remarkably diminutive grows 
to so Tast a Bize. The eggs are not larger than 
those of geese: on leaving the shell the young 
is proportionably small, būt when anrived at ita 
full size it is sometimes more than seventeen 
cubits in length: it has eyes likę a hog, ls 


13 Qf the eroeodile .']—The gener&l nature and pro* 
perties of the eroeodile are sufficiently known. I shall 
therefore be contented wiih giving the reader from dif. 
ferenl authors, such particulars of this extraordinary 
animal as are less notorious. The circumstance of their 
ealing nothing during the four Severe winter months 
seems to be untnie. 

The excrements do not appear to pass through the 
anus, they pass through the gut into the ventricle, and 
are vomiled up. Under the shoulder of the old eroeo¬ 
dile is a folliculus conlainlng a thiek matter, which 
smėlis likę mušk, a perfutne much esteemed in Egypt. 
When the malė copulates with the lemale, he turns her 
with hls snout on her back. 

The iat of the eroeodile is used by the Egyptlans 
agalnst the rbeumatism. The gali is thoughl good for 
the eyes, and for barrenness in women. The eyes ara 
an aphrodisiac, and as Hasseląuist affirms, esteemed by 
the Arabs superior even to ambergris. 

When the ancient prophets in tbe Old Testament 
speak of a dragon, a eroeodile is generally to be under* 
stood. “ Am I a sea or a jannin 1” See Job vii. 12; where, 
according to Harmer, a eroeodile alone can be meant. 
The animal isof most eztraordinary strength. “One 
of twelve feet,” says M&illet, “after a long lašt threw 
dovvn vrith the stroke of his tail five or sfx men, and e 
bale of coffee.” They sleep in the sun, būt not soundly. 
They seldom descend below the Thebais, and never 
below Grand Cairo. Some have been seen fifly feet long. 
Herodotus says it has no longue, būt it has a fleshy sub* 
stance likę a longue, vrhich serves it to turn ils ineat: 
it is said to movė only the upper jaw, and to lay fifty 
eggs. It is not a liltle remarkable, that the ancient name 
being champsa, the Egyptians now call it timsah.— T. 

14 Warmer than the extemal o»r.]—Water exposed 
to violent heai during the day preserve s its warmth tu 
the night, and is the n much less cold th&n the external 
air.— Larcher. From Consulting modem travellers, we 
find the remarka of Herodotus on the eroeodile, except- 
ing only the particularities vrhich we have pointed aut, 
confirmed.— T. 

15 Eyes likeahog .]—The levialhan of Job is variously 
understood by erities for the whale and the eroeodile. 
Both these animals are remarkable for the small ness 
of their eyes, in proportion to the bulk of their bodies: 
those of the eroeodile are said to be eztremely pi e re mg 
out of the vrater; in vrhich sense, therefore, the poet’s 
expression, “ ils eyes are likę the eyelids of the morn* 
ing,” can only be applicable. Dr. Young, in his para* 
phrase on this part of Job, describing the eroeodile ae 
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lecth large and prominent, in proportkm to tbe 
dimensions of its body; būt, unlike all other 
animals, it haa no tongue. It ia further and 
most singulariy diatinguiahed by onty moving 
its upper jaw. Its feet are armed with strong 
fangs; the skin is proteeted by bard scales re- 
gularly divided. In the open air its sight is 
remarkably acute, būt it cannot see at all in the 
water; living in the water its throat is always 
full of leeches; beasts and birds universally 
avoid it, the trochilus alone ezoepted, which, 
from a sense of gratitude, it troats with kind- 
ness. VVhen the crocodile loaves the water, 
it reclines itself on the sand, and generally 
towards the west, with its mouth open: the 
trochilus entering its throat destroys the 
leeches; in acknowledgment for which Service 
it never does the trochilus injury. 

LXIX. This animal, by many of the Egyp- 
tians, is esteemed sacred, 1 by othere it is treated 
as an enemy * They who live near Thebes, 
and the lake Moeris, hold the crocodile in re- 
ligious vencration; they select one, which they 
rendcr tame and docile, suspending golden or¬ 
namentą from its ears,* and somėti mes gema of 
value; the fore feet are secured by a chain. 
They feed it with the flesh of the sacred vio 


the animal intended in ihe original, haa given the image 
an erroneous reforence to the magnitudo ralher than 
the brightnera of its eyea. 

taiga ii fafti froof, aad wb«n bb boraMM eym 
Llft their broad lida, (ha nnrning nem In Hhl 

Dr. JOm, Patikai Um of JiaL HitL 

1 Esteemed sacred.'] —On this subject we ha ve the fol- 
lowi ng si ngular story in Malimus Tyrius. An Egyptian 
woman brought up the yonng one of a crocodile. The 
EgypUans esteemed her singulariy fortnnate, and re- 
vered her as the miršo of & deity. Tho woman had a 
son about the šame age with the crocodile, and they 
grew up and played together. No barni ensued whilst 
the crocodile was gentie from being weak; būt when lt 
got its strength it devoured the child. The woman 
ezulted in the death of her son, and considered his fiue 
as blessed in the ertreme, in thus becoming the viclim 
of their (loniestic god.—T. 

2 Treated as an enemy.]—These were the people of 
Tentyra in particular, now called Dandera, they were 
faraous for their inirepidity as well as art in overcoming 
crocodiles. For a particular account of their manner 
of treating them, see Pilny, book viii. cbap. 26.—T. 

3 Ornamente from its ears.]— This seems to suppose, 
Ihat the crocodile hos ears ezteraally, nevertheless 
those which the Sullan seni to Louis the Fourteenth, 
and which the academy of Sciences dissected, had 
none. They fmnd in tbem indeed apertures of the 
•ars placed below the eyes, būt eoncealed and covered 
with skin, whlch had the appearance of two eye-lids 
•ntirely elosed. When the animal was alive, and out 
of the waler, these lids probably opened. However this 
may be, it was, as may be presumed, to these mem- 
bnnes ihat the ear>rings were fired.— Larcher. 


! tims, and witb other appointsd food. Whfle 
it lives they tiest it with uuceasiug attentioB, 
and when it dies it is first embalmed, and after* 
wards deposited in a sacred cbest. They sriao 
lived in or near Elephantine, so far from coo- 
sidering these beasts as sacred, make them mm 
artiele of food: they call them not crocodile*, 
būt champse. 4 The name of crocodilea am 
first imposed by the Ionians, from their r u se n a- 
blance to lizards so named by them, which are 
produced in the hedges. 

LXX. Among the variom methoda that aro 
uaed to take the crocodile, 6 I shall only relate 
one which most deserves attention: they fix 
on a hook a piece of swine*s flesh, and suffer 
it to float into tlie middle of tbe stream; on 
the b&nks they have a live hog, which they 
beat till it criea out. The crocodile hearing 
the noise makes towards it, and in the way 
encountera and devours the bait. They then 
draw it on ahore, and the first thing they do 
is to fili its eyes with clay; it is thus eaaily 
manageable, ehich it othervrise vvould not be. 

LXXI. The hippopotamus 6 is esteemed sa- 


4 Champsa.]— The crocodile had many narnės, stiek 
as cannin, souchus, campsa. This lašt signified an ark 
or receptacle.— Bryant. 

5 To take the crocodile.]— The most common way of 
killing the crocodile is by shooting it. The bąli mušt 
be directed towards the belly, where the skin is soft, 
and not armed with scales likę the back. Yet they gi ve 
an account of a method of catching them something liko 
that which Herodotus relates. They make some animal 
cry at a distance from the river, and *hen the crocodile 
comes out they thrust & speaf into his body, to which a 
rope is tied; they then let him go into the water to spend 
himself; and aftervrards drawing him out, run a pole 
into his mouth, and jumping on his back tie his jaws 
together.— Pococke. 

6 The hippopotamus.]— It is to be observed, that the 
hippopotamus and crocodile were symbols of the šame 
purport: both related to the deluge, and however the 
Greeka might sometimes represent them, they were 
both in dlfferent places revcrenced by the ancient Egyp- 
lians— Bryant, who refers his reader on this subjecl to 
the Isis and Osiris of Plutarch. 

The hippopotamus is generally supposedtobe tbe be. 
hemoth of Scripture. Maillet says his skin is two fingers 
thiek; and ihat it is so much the more difficult to kili it 
as there is only a emali place in its forehcad where it is 
rulnerable. Hasselquist classes it not with the amphibia 
būt ąuadrupeda. It is an inveterale enemy to the croco> 

' dile, and kilis it wherever it meets it. It never appetfrs 
below the cataracts. The hide is & load fnracamel: 
Maillet speaks of one which would have been a heavy 
load for four camels. He dces great injury to the Egyp- 
tians, deslroying in a very short time an entire fleld of 
corn or clover. Their manner of destroying it is too curl- 
ous to be omiued: they place in his wny a great ąuanllty 
of peat; the beasi filling himself with these, they occa- 
sion an intolerable thirst. Upon these he drinks large 
draughts of water, and the Egypllans afterwards find 
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m the diatriet of Papramic, bot m no other 
puri of Egypt I aball deacribe its nalare 
oad propertiee: it u a qaedroped, its feet are 
cloveo, aod it bas hoofs likę an oz ; tbe noee ia 
abort, bot turnod up, tbe teetb prominent; it 
soeeabia a borte in ita mane, its tail, and its 
▼oic8: it ie of tbe aize of a wy largo ox, and 
i f. bas a ekiu to remarkably thick tbat wben 
it is made Into oflėnaive vreapona. 

. LZXII. The Nilo alto prodncet ottero, 
'orhich tbe Egyptians venerate, at they alto do 
’glio fiah called lepilodut, and the eel :* theae are 
macred to the Nile, at among tbe birda ia one 
called tbe chenalopez. 9 

LXXin. Tbey bave alto another taered 
bird, vvhich, eicept in a pietų re, I bave never 
toto: it is called tbe pboeniz. 10 It it Tary an¬ 


trini dead on the abore, biown op as If killed with the 
etroogeet poison. Pennanl relates, in his Synopeis of 
Animals, other and roore plausi blo roeans of taking thie 
animal. Its roke is betvveen the roaring of a bull and 
tbe temying of an elephanL Ii is at first interrupted whh 
freąoenl short pa ūse s, bot may be heard at a great di#» 
tsnee. The oftener he goes on a bore, the better hopes 
hsn the Egyptians of a sufficient inerease of the Nile. 
His food, they say, can be almost distioguished in his 
eocrements. Pococke colis it a fish, and says that he 
was abie to obtain liule inionnatlon concerning lt. 

I ha ve asserted that Utis animal is generally allowed 
to be the behemoth of scripture; Mr. Bruce is of a con- 
timry opinio n, and believes the behemoth to be the ele- 
phant^See his Travols, vol. v. p. 88. 

Tbe stove particulars are compiled chiefiy from Hat- 
seląnist, Maillet, and Fennant.— T. 

8 The eei.]—Antiphanes in Aihetusus,addressing him- 
telf to the Egyptians, says, u You adore the ox; I sacri- 
5ce to the goda. You re verence the eel aa a very power- 
fili deity; we conaidar it aa the daintlest of food.” Anti- 
phanea, and the Greek errhers, who amused thamaal ves 
erath rldiculing the religious ceremonies of Egypt, were 
doobtless ignorant of the moli ve which caused ibis par- 
ticular fish to be proscribed. The flesh of the eel, and 
aome other fish, thickened the blood, and by checking the 
perapiration ezeited all those maladiea connected with 
theleproay. The priests forbade the people to eat it, aod 
to rendsr their prohibitions more eflhctual, they prote nd- 
ed to regard these fish as sacred. M. Faw pralendi that 
the Greeks have been in an error in pladng the eel 
amongst the sacred fish, būt I have always to say to that 
laarned man, where are your proofa 1— Larcher. 

9 Ck enai opės.y -This bird in fignre greatly resembles 
the goose, būt it has all tbe art and cnnning of the foo.— 
Larcher . 

10 PAnm*.]—From what is related of this biid the 
Fhosoicians gavę tbe name phmnix to the palm-tree, be- 
caose when burnt down to the ground it springs np again 
iairer and stronger than ever. 

The ancient Christians also refcr to the phasnlz, as a 
lypo of the reflurreelion.— T. 

We find the folio wing remark in Thomaaius de Plagio 
Lkerark). 

Herodoius in secnndo ex historica Hecatai Milės ii 
narrmtione ąuamplurizna verbis loudemezscripaisM di- 
dgr, paneš qmedam levite? emamltna, etdumodl sunt, 


oommoo evan among tbemselvea; for occording 
lo the Heliopolitona, it eomee tbere bot onoe in 
the coane of five hundrad yenra, and tben only 
at tbe deceeee of tbe pnrent bird. If it bear 
any neemblanoe to ita pieture, the wings ere 
partly of a gold and pertly of a rnby coloor, and 
its foim and aize perfeetly likę the eogle. Tbey 
relate one thing of it which sorpeaaee all credi- 
bibty: they aey that it eomee lirom Arabia to 
the temple of tbe son, beering the dead body of 
its porent incloaed in myrrh, wbich it baries. 
It mokės aball of myrrh shaped likę an egg,os 
laigė ae it ia able to carry, which it praves by 
experiment This dona it excavatos the mase, 
Into which it introdacee the body of the dead 
bird; it again cloees the apeitam with myrrh, 
and the whole becomes tbe šame weigbt as when 
compoeed entirely of myrrh; it tben proceeds 
to Egypt to the temple of the eon. 

LXXIV. In the vicinity of Thebes tbere 
are also sacred serpents, 11 not at all troableaome 
to men; they are very emali, bat bave toro horas 
on tbe top of tbe heod. When they die, they 
are buried in tbe temple of Jopiter, to whom 
they ere taid to belong. 

LXXV. Tbere is a place in Arabia, near 
the city Batas, whicb I visited for the purpoee 
of obtoining informttion concerning the winged 
serpent. 12 I sew hera a prodigioas ąaantity of 

ąins de phamioe avė, deąue fluviatill equo et eroeodi- 
lornm venaiione commemorat, p. 204. 

Aa to whal he may have borrowed from Hecatmoa, 
nothing can be said, būt the term * levfter ementitus’ doea 
noi appear to be candidly appllcable to a vrriter vrho, in 
this book particnlarly, telis you in e vary page that he 
only relates the Information he received, and who pro- 
fessedly regards the story of the phaonlo as frbulous.— T. 

11 Sbcrcd eerpente .}—The symbolical worship of the 
serpent aras in the first agas very eztenslve, and was in- 
troduced Into all the mysteries arherever celebrated. It 
ls remarkable that wharever the Amoniana founded any 
placea of vrorship, there waa generally aome story of a 
serpent. There was a legend atout a serpent atColchis, 
ai Thebes, and at Delphi, kc.—Bryartf. 

The Egyptians worsh!pped thegoodneas of the Creator 
nnder the name of Cneph. The Symbol, according to 
Eusebius, was a serpent. w The serpent within a circle, 
touchlng h at the two opposite polnts of its circum&r- 
ence, signifiee the good genius.” 

Theae serpents, honoured by the name of Haridl, štili 
are fiunous,as treated by the priests of Achmln.— Savary. 

Wo have already observed, that the serpent wms a 
Symbol ofthe sun, which the Egyptians gavę a place in 
their sacred tablea. Nor did they content tbemselves 
with placing the serpent with their gods, būt often rep- 
resented even the gods theraselves with the body and tail 
ofa serpent joined to their own hczd.—Montfaucon. 

12 Wmged eerpent .'}—ooght not to be too prompt 
either to believe, or the eomrary, things vrhich are nn* 
common. Although I have never seen vringed serpents, 

I believe that they eolai; for a Phiygian brought Into 
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aorpents’ bones and riba plaeed on heapa of dif- 
ferent heigbts. The place itself ia a strait be- 
twixt two mount&ius, it opena upon a wide 
plain which communicatea with Egypt. Thej 
affirm, that in the commencement of every 
apring theae winged serpenta fly from Arabia 
towards Egypt, bu t that the ibis 1 here meeta 
and destroys them. The Arabiana aay, that in 
acknowledgment of thia Service the Egyptians 
hold the ibis in gieat reverence, vrhich ia not 
contradicted by that people. 

LXXVI. One species of the ibis ia entirely 
black, i ta beak remarkably crooked, ita lega as 
targe as those of a crane, and in aize it reaemblea 
the crex: thia is the enemy of the aerpenta. The 
secontl species ia the most common: theae have 
the head and the whole of the neck naked; the 
plumage is white, eicept that on the head, the 
neck, the eztremities of the winge, and the tail, 
these are of a deep black colour, būt the legs 
and the beak resemble in all respects thoae of 
the other species. The form of the flying and 
of the aquatic serpenta is the šame: the wings 
of the former are not ieathered, būt entirely 
likę thoae of the bats. And thua I have fin- 
ished my account of the sacred animals. 

LXXVII. Thoae Egyptians who live in the 
cultivated parts of the conntry, are of.all whom 
' I have seen, the most ingenious, being attentive 


Ionia a scorpion which had wings likę thoae of the grasa- 
hopper.— Pausanias. 

“ The burden of the bcasts of the eouth: Into the land 
of trouble and anguish, from whence come the young and 
old lion, the viper,and ftery flying scrpent,Ac. M —Is&iah, 
xxx. 6. 

De eerpentibus memorandi maxime, ąnoe parvos ad- 
modum et veneni prsesentis, certo anni tempo re ex limo 
concrel&rum paludum emergcre in magno examine vo- 
lantes Egyptura tendere, atque in lpso introitu finium 
ab avibus quas ibidas appellant, adverao agmine excipi 
pugnaąue confici traditum est.—Pomponius Melą. 

1 Ibis .']—The ibis was a bird wlth a long neck and a 
crooked beak, not much unlike the stork; his legs were 
long and stiff, and when be put his head and neck under 
his wing, the figų re he made, as Elian says, was soma- 
thing likę a man’s hearL It is said that the ūse of clys- 
ters was first found out from observations made of this 
bird’s applying that remedy to himself, by the help of his 
long neck and beak. It is reported of it, that H could 
live no where būt in Egypt, būt would pine itself to 
death if transported to another country.— Montfaucon. 

In eontradietion to the above M. Larcher infonns us, 
that one was kept for Severai years in the menagerie at 
( Versailles.— T. 

' Hasseląuist calls the ardea ibis, the ibis'of the anclent 
Egyptians, because it is very common in Egypt, and 
almost peculiar to that country: because it eala and de¬ 
stroys serpents; and because the ūme found in sepul- 
chres contain a bird of this aize: it is of the size of a 
ravenhen. 


to tbe improvemeut of the memory* beyoud <2s m 
ręst of mankind. To give some idem of their 
m ode of life: for three days succesrively in 
every month they ūse purges, vomits, and cly*- 
tera; this they do out of attention' to their 
health,* being persuaded that the diseases of th® 
bodyare occasioned by the diiferent elementas 
received as food. Besides this, we may veor 
ture to assert, that after the Africana there im 
no people in health and constitution 4 to b& 


2 Of the memory.] —The invention of local memory 
is asertbed to Simonides. “ Much,” says Cicero, “ do I 
thank Simonides of Chlos, who first of all žnvemed the 
art of memory.” Simonides is by šame authors affinned 
to have taken medicinos to acąuire this accamplish- 
menL— See Bayle, artiele Simonides. 

Mr. Hume remarke, that the faeulty of memory waa 
much more valued in ancient Ii mes than ai preaent; that 
there is scarce any preat genius celebraied in antiquity, 
who is not celebraied for this talent, and it is enuofonaed 
by Cicero amongst the sublime ąualities of Cesar.— T. 

3 Their health, 4"c.]—This assertion was true prevtaos 
to the lime of Herodotus, and a long time aftenvards; 
būt when they began to neglect the canals, the water 
putrefied,and the vapours which were ezhaled rendering 
the air of Egypt very unhealthy, malignant fe vers soon 
began to appear: these became epidemical, and theee 
vapours concentratlng and becoming every day man 
peslilential, finally caused that dreadful malady knovra 
by the name of the plague. It was not so before canals 
were sunk at all, or as long as they were kept in good 
order: būt probably that part of Lower Egypt whlch 
inclinesto Elearchis bas never been heallhy.— Larther. 

4 Health and constitution.']—It is of this country, 
vrhich seems to have been regarded by nature with a 
favourable eye, that the goda have made a aon of teirea- 
trial paradise.—The air there is more pure and excel- 
lent than in any other part of the world; the wDmen, 
and the females of other species, are more fruitfnl than 
any where else; the landa are more produetive. As th» 
men there commonly enjoy perfect health, the trees and 
plants never loee their verdure, and the fruits are alwmy* 
delicious or at least salutary. It is true, that this air, 
good as it is, is subject lo be corrupted in some propor- 
tlon to other elimates. It is even bad in those paris 
where, when the inundations of the Nile have been 
very great,thls river in reiuming to its channel, leaves 
marehy places, which infect the country round about: 
the dew is also very dangerous Sn Egypt.— Quoted from 
Madllet , by Harmer in his Observations on Scripture. 

Pococke says, that the dew of Egypt occasions very 
dangerous disorders in the eyes; būt he adds, that they 
have the plague very rarely in Egypt, unless brought by' 
infection to Alezandria, where it does not commonly 
spread. Some suppoee that this distemper breeds ia 
temperate weather, and that ezceseive cold and heet 
stope it: so that they have it not in Constanlinople in 
wlnter, nor in Egypt in tummer. The air of Cairo in 
particular is not ihought to be vrholesome; the people 
are much subject to fluxes, and troubied vrith rupiures į 
the small-pou also is common, būt not dangerous; pul- 
monary diseases are unknown. Savary speaks in high 
terms of the healthiness of the elimate, būt allows that 
the saason from February to the end of May is unhealthy. 
Volney, who eontradiete Savary in most of his asser- 
tions, confirms whst he says of the elimate of Egypt .—T 
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eompu d with ths Egyptisns. To this ad- 
Tantage the člimato, which U hera subject to 
no Timtiooi, may eseentially contribut*: 
changes of all kinds, and thoae in particular of 
the scusons, promote and occaaion the maladiea 
oC the body. To tbeir bretd, which they make 
witb spelt, they give the name of cyliestis: 
|hej bare no vines 8 in the conntry, bot they 
virink a liquor fermented firom barley; 8 they 

B JVotnae*.]—That lhere mušt bare been vines In some 
pute of Egypt, is evideol firom the fo!lowing pasaage In 
tbe book of Numbers: “ And vrherefore ha ve ye mada 
vm to come up out of Egypt, to bring us tn unto thls e vii 
ptaea J it is no place of seed or of figa, or ęf vines, or of 
pamegranetes; neither is the re any water to drink.” 
IjLfdtflr iherefbre suppoeee Herodotus to speak only of 
thal put of Egypt where corn was cultivated. Again, 
tn the Psalme, we have thls passage: M He destroyed 
tbeir vines with hailstones.” Egypt, however, certalnly 
never was a wine country, nor is lt now productive of a 
cpaanUty adequate to the wants of the inhabitants. 

The Oreeks were wrong, says Savary, in vrishing to 
eetoMish a perfect resemblance beiwixt Bacchus and • 
Osiris. The first was honoured as the author of the 
vrine; būt the EgypUans, fiur from aitributing ils eulture 
to Osiris, held wine in abhorrence. “ The EgypUans,” 
eeys Plutarch, “ never drenk wine befbre the time of 
Paaminilichus; they held this lkjuor to be the blood of 
the gianta, who having made war on the goda, and 
periehed in bailio, and that the vine sprang from the 
esnth mingled with their blood; nor dld they oflbr lt In 
libetions, thinking it odious to the god s.” Whence the 
orienlal aversion for wine origin&ted, it would be diffl- 
cull to say, būt e rišt lt did, which probably was one 
roeson why it was Ibrbidden by Mahomet. Perhaps we 
ahoold seek for the cause in the cnrse of Noah, pro- 
nonneed upon Ham, who insulted his lather findlng him 
drunk.— Saoary. 

In the time of Homer the vine grew wild in the island 
of Sicily, bot h was not improved by the skili, nor did 
U aflbrd a Ikjuor graleful to the taste of the savago in- 
habitani*.— Gibbcn. 

Of the emali ąuantity of wine made aneiently in Egypt, 
soma was carried- to Rome, and aceordlng to Maillet, 
was the third in esteem of their erines. 

€ FkrmtnUA from barley.']— See a Disaertation on 
Barley Wine, beforo alluded to, where, amongst a pro- 
fiisfon of erftiy and humorous remarke, much re ai In¬ 
formation is communicated on this subject.—7*. 

The raost vulgar people make a šori ofbeer of barley, 
wiihout being malled; they put something in it to make 
k inlortcate, and call it bouny: they make it ferment; 
k le thick and sour, and will not keep longer than three 
or four days.— Poeocke. 

The invention of this liquor of barley le unlversally 
attributed to Osiris.—7*. 

An Engllshman may in this place be ezcueed, if he 
assert wkh some degree of pride, that the “ erine of bar¬ 
ley” made in this conntry, or in other erords British 
beer is supę nor to erhat is made in any other pert of the 
trortd: the beer of Bremen is bowever deservedly 
fenuos. Ii has been asseried by some that our breerers 
throw dead dogs flayed Into the wort, and boti thera till 
the flesh is all consumed. “ Others,” say the aulhors of 
the Encyclopsedla Brhannlca, “more equitable, aitri- 
bota the ercellency of our beer to the quallty of our 
malt and waler, and skili of our breurers.” 


live priucipsUy upon fish, eitber salted 7 or dried 
ra ths snn; they ėst tiso ąusils, 8 ducks, and 
some smtller birds, withont other preparntion 
than first aalting them; bot they roast and boil 
snch other birds and fishes as they have, ex- 
cepting those which are preserved for saered 
pnrposes. 

LXXVIII. At the entertainments of the 
rieh, just as the oompany is about to rise from 
the repast, a small coffin is carried round, con* 
taining a perfect reprasentation of a dead body; 
it ia in sise sometimes of one bot never of 
more than two cubits, and as it is shown to the 
guests in rotation, the bearer szclaims, « Cast 
y our eyes on this figūra, after death you your- 
eelf will rasemble it; drink then, and be hap- 
py.”—8uch are the customs they observe at 
entertainments. 

LXXIX. They oontentedly adhera to Ūke 
cnstoms of their anceston, and are averse to 
foraign mannera. 8 Among other things wbich 
eisim our approbation, they have a aong, 10 which 

7 BaUtd.y -A distlnctlon mušt boro be observed be- 
twixt seansai! and fossil-eali; the EgypUans abhorrod 
the fonner, būt made no scruple of using the lalter. 

8 “ The quails of Egypt aro esteemed a great 
delicacy, are of the sice of a tunle dove, and called by 

| Hasaelquist, tetrao Israelltarum.” A dispute, however, 

, has arisen amongst the learned, whether the food of the 
Israelitee in the desert was a bird; many suppose that 
they fed on locusts. Their immense ąuantities eeem to 
forai an argument in favour of this lalter opinion, not 
easily to be sėt aside; to which may be added, that the 
Arabe at the proseni day eat locusts when fresh, and 
esteem them when salted a great delicacy.— T. 

9 Averee toforeign immnert .]—The attachmeut of the 
EgypUans to thėir country has been a freąuent subject 
of remark; k is nevertheless singular, thal great num* 

i bers of them aneiently lived as servams in other landa. 
Mr. Harmer observe s, thal Ragar was an Egyptian, with 
many others; and that it will not be easy to pick out 
from the Old Testament accounts an equal number of 
servante of other countries, thal 11 ved in foreign landa 
menUoned thero.—7*. 

10 They have a eong.J- Linus, says Diodorus Slculus, 
wms the first inventer of melody amongst the Oreeks. 
We aro told by Aihenaeus, that the strain called Linus 
wms vary melancholy. Linus was supposed to have 
been the first lyric poet ln Oreece, and was the msster 
ofOrpheus, Thamyris, and Hercules. 

Plutarch, from Heraclides of Ponius, mentione certata 
dilges as composed by Linus; his death gavę rise to a 
number of songs in honour of his memory: to these 
Homer is supposed to aliude in the following llnes: 

Tb Hmm a yoath awaka the warWag atrinp, 
mwBUaJ»bytbaS<iOf Ii—i dagt, 
h memeni čnem bddad hi® mtm tb* tnin, 

Tnn watl tho voioa, and uamr to tba enio^-Pop* 

Song ln Oreece is supposed to have preceded tbe ūse 
of letters.—Not only the EgypUans, būt the Hebrevrt, 
Arabians, Assyrians, Persiąs % and Indians had their 
naUonal songs. 
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is alio u sėd in Phcenicia, Cypina, and other pla- 
ces, where it is difierently named. Of all the 
thinga which aatoniahed me in Egypt, no- 
thing more perplezed me than my curiosity to 
know whenoe the Egyptians learaed this song, 
oo entirely resembling the Linas of the Greeks; 
it is of the remotest &ntiquity among them, and 
they call it Maneros. They have a tradition 
that Maneros wss the only son of their firat 
monarch; and that havmg pramaturely died, 
they instituted these melancholy strains in bis 
hononr, constitoting their firat and in earlier 
timea their only song* 

LXXX. The Egyptiana anrpass all the 
Greeks, the Lacedamoniana eicepted, in the 
reverence 1 which they pay to age; if a young 
peraon met bis senior, he instantly tarną aside 
to make way for him; if a senior enter an 
apartment, the youth always riae from their 
se&ts; filis ceremony U observed by no other of 
the Greeks. When the Egyptiana meet they 
do not speak, bnt make a profound reverence, 
bowing with the hand down to the knee. 

LXXXI. Their habit, vrhich. they call cal- 
asiris, 8 is made of linen, and fringed at the bot- 

Montaigne has preserved an origtnal Caribbean song, 
vrhich hedoes not hesitate to declare vrorlhy ofAnacreon. 

“ Oh, snake, stay; stay, O snake, that my sister may 
draw firom the pattern of thy painted ekin the fashion 
and work of a rich ribbon, vrhich I mean to present to 
my mistresa: so may thy beauty and thy dispoeilion be 
preferred to all other aerpents. Oh snake, stay I” JRit- 
«or’« Barny m National 8bng. 

1 Reverence , 4r.]—The fiillovrtng story is related by 
Talerius Malimus: An old Athenian going to the thea- 
tre, was not able to find a place amongst his country- 
men; coming by accldent where the ambassadors from 
Sparta were sitting, they all respectfully rose, and gavę 
him the place of hononr amongst them. The people 
vrere loud i n their applause, which occasloned a Spar¬ 
tas to remark, that the Athenians were not ignorant of 
▼tane, though they forbore to practlse it 

Jurėnai, reprobating the ditaipation and profligacy of 
Ihe times in vrhich he lived, eipnįseee himself thus: 
Cradebont hoc pafe mim et narto ptadim 
a jewpfawtoh>aoe—i WWi, Ui 
Butais ealce aąo * pmr. 

As if the not paying a be coming referente to age was 
the hlghest mark of degeneracy which could be shovrn. 

Savary telis his readers, that the reverence here 
mentloned is at this day in Egypt ezhibitad on etery 
occaskm to those advanced in years. Yarknis modos of 
lesti fying respect are adopted amongst diflferent nailone, 
būt this of rising from the seat seems to be In a manner 
lošti rieti ve, and to prerail etery where. 

2 Calanris .']—.This calaslris they wore nezt the skin, 
and ii seems to have served them both for shirt and 
habit, it being the custom of the Egyptiana to go lightly 
clothed; it ąppaars also to hata beenin ūse amongst the 
Greeka—See Montfoucon. Pococke, with other modern 
travellers, informs us that the dress of the Egyptians 
seems to have undergone tory Ihtls change; the mosi 


tom; over this they throw a kind of shawl made 
of yrhite wool, bot in these ▼asla of wool they 
are forbidden by their religion either to be bmr- 
ied or to enter any saered edifiee; this is m 
pecnliarity of those eeremonies which aro catted 
Orphic 9 and Pythagorean : 4 rrhoeuer has hera 
inifisted into these mysteries can norer bo in- 
terred in a Tęst of wool, for which a saered rm+ 
son is assagned. 

L XX XII. Of the Egyptians it is forther 
memorable, that they first imagined what roonlh 
or day was to be consecrated to each doity ; 
they also from obaerving the days of natirity,* 
venture to predict the particular circumstanoee 
of a man’s life and death: this is done by the 
poetą of Greece, būt the Egyptians bare cer- 
tainly discovered more things that are wonderful 
tban all the ręst of mankind. Whenever any 

simple dress being only a long shht whh wide sleerea, 
Ued about the middle. When they performed any reli- 
ginus offices, *0 find from Herodotus, they were clothed 
only in linen; and at this day when the Egyptians enter 
a raosąuo they put on a white garmant; wbich cireum- 
stance, Pococke remarka, might probably gi ve rise to the 
ūse of the surplice. To this simplichy of dress in the 
man, it appean that the dress of the fe malęs, in coatli- 
nesfl and roagnificence, ezhfbits a striking cootrast— T. 

3 Orphic.'} —Those initiated into Orpbeus’s mysteries 
were called Orpheolelestai, who assured all admitte<t 
Into their society of eertaln felicHy ailer death: whicli 
when Philip, one of that order, būt miserably poor and 
indigent, boasted of, Leotychklas the Sparlan replieJ, 
w Why do you not die then, yon fool, and put an end to 
your mlsfertunee together vrhh your IHe 1” At their 
inlti&tion liule else was reąuired of them besi dės an 
oath of eecrecy.— Potter. 

So liule do we know about Orpheus, that Arietetle 
does not scruple to (juestlon his eristence. The cele- 
brated Orphic verses cited by Justin are judged by Dr. 
Jonin to be forgeries. 

4 Pythagorean. ]—To be minute in our account of the 
echool of Pythagoras, wt>uld perhape be trifling with the 
patienoe of aome readers, whilst to paša it over vrithout 
any notice might give oflence to others. Born at Samos, 
he trarelled to various countries, bot Egypt was the 
great source from vrhich he deri ved bis knowled*e. On 
his return to his country, he was followed by numbers 
of his disciples; from hence came a crowd of legislators, 
philoeophers, and scholars, the pride of Greece. To the 
disciples of Pythagoras the vrorid is doubiless indebted 
for the discovery of numbers, of the principles of music, 
of phystcs, and of morale.—T. 

B Dm/s qf nativity .’]—Many Ilhistrious characters 
have in all countriea given way to thisvreakness; būt that 
such a man as Dryden should place confidence in sueb 
prognosticaUons, cannot lail to imprees the mind with 
convictions of the melancholy tnith, that the most ezalt. 
ed talente are geldom vrithout their portion of infirmtty. 

Caetlng their nativity, or by calculation seeking to 
knovr how long the queen should live, was made fclony 
by act of the 23d of Elisabeth. 

8 ully also vras marked by this vreakness; and Riehs- 
liou and Masarin kept an astrologer in pay.—See an 
logenious Essay upon tha Dmznon of Socratas. 
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nnusua! eircumstance occurs, they commit the 
particular* to writing, and mark the events 
which foilow it: if they afteraards observe any 
nmikr incident, they eonclude that the result 
wi!l be eimilar also. 

LXXXin. The art of divination • in Egypt 
is confined to certain of their deitiee. There 
•re in this country oracles of Hercules, of 
A polio, of Minerva and Diana, of Mara, and of 
Jupiter; būt the orade of Latona at Būtos is 
hekl in greater estimation than any of the rast: 
the oracular communicadon is regulated by no 
fized system, būt is diilerently obtained in dif- 
ferent places. 

LXXXrV. The art of medicine 6 7 in Egypt 
Is thns ezerdsed : one physician is confined to 
the study and management of one disease; there 
are of course a great number who practise this 
art; some attend to disorders of the eyes, oth- 
ers to those of the head ; some take care of the 
teeth, others are conversant with all dieeases of 
the bowels; whilst many attend to the eure of 
maladies which are less conspicuons. 

LXXX V. With respect to their funerals 
and ceremonies of mourning; whenever a man 
of any importance dies, the femaies of his fami- 
ly, 8 disfigpring their lieads and faces with dirt, 

6 Art cf divinal i on. ] —Of such high importance was 
this art anciently esteemed, that no inilitary evpedition 
was undertaken wtthout the presence of one or more of 
theee di vi nėra. 

7 Art t*f medicine.']— It ia remarkable, with regard to 
medicine,that noneof the Sciences sooner arrlved at per- 
fection; for ln the space of iwo thousand years, clapsed 
since the Ūme of Hlppocrates, there has scarcely been 
added a ne w aphorism to those of that great man, notiriih- 
standing all the care and application of so many inee- 
niocs man as ha ve since stndied that Science.— Dutens. 

With respect to the stale of chirurpery amongst the 
ancients, a pensai of Homer alone will be su/Bcient to 
satisfy every candid reader, that their knowledge and 
skili waa far from contemptible. Celsus gives an exact 
account and descriptlon of the operation for the stone, 
which implies boih a knowledge of anatomy, and some 
degree of perfection in the art of instrument-making. 

The thrse quallties, says Bayle, of a gocd physician, 
are pmbtiy, leaming, and good forume; and Whoever 
peruses the oath which anciently every profesBor of 
medicine was obliged to take, mušt boih acknowledre 
its merks as a coraposition, and admire the amiable dis- 
posiiion which it inculcales.— T. 

8 Femaies cf the family.']—* i I was awakened befire 
dav-break by the šame troop of vromen; their dismal 
c ries suited very well with the lonely hour of the night. 
This mourning lasts for the space of seven days, dttring 
which interval the fe malė relations of the deceased make 
a tour throogh the town morning and night. beating their 
breasts, tbrowing ashes on their hoads, and displaying 
every artificial token of sorrow.”— Iruin. 

The assembling together o f muliitudes to the place 
vhere persona have lately expired, and bcwailing them į 


les ve the corpee in the house, and run publiely 
about, accompanied by their female relations, 
with their garmenta in disorder, their breasts 
ezpoeed, and beating themselves se v erely: the 
men on their parts do the šame, after whichlhe 
body is carried to the embalmers. 9 

LXXXVI. There are certain persons le- 
gally appointed to the ezercise of this profes* 
sion. When a dead body is brought them. they 
exhibit to the friends of the deceased difTerent 
models higbly finished in wood. The most 
perfect of these they say resernbles one whora 
I do not think it religious to name in such a 
matter; the second is of less price, and inferior 
in point of ezecution: another is štili more 
mean; they then inąuire after which model 
the deceased shall be represented : when the 
price is determined, the relations retire, and the 
embalmere thus proceed:—In the most perfect 
speeimens of their art, they draw the brain 
through the nostrils, partly with a piece of 
crooked iron, and partly by the infusion of 
drugs; they then with an Ethiopian stone 
make an incision in the side, through which 

in a noisy manner, is a custom štili retained in the easl, 
and seems to be considered as an honour due to ihe 
deceased.— Harmer .—This gentlcman relates a euri^us 
circumstance correboratlve of the above, from the MS. 
of Chardin; see vnl. ii. 136. 

9 Embalmers .']—The f »lbwing remarke on the sub- 
ject of embalmtng are compiled from difTerent writera. 

The Jews embalmed their dead, būt insiead of era- 
bowcling, were contented vrith an erternal unction. 
The present way in Egypt, according lo Maillet, is to 
wnsh the body repcaledly with rose-water. 

A modern Jew has made an objection to the hlstory 
of the New Testament, that the ąuantity of spices used 
by Joseph and Nicodemus on the body of Christ, was 
enough for two hundred dead bodies. 

Diodorus Siculus is very minute on this subjeet r after 
deseriblng the expense and ceremony of embalming, he 
adds, that the relations of the deceased, till the body was 
buried, used neither the baths, wine, delicate food, nor 
fine clothes. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1784, a particu¬ 
lar account is given of the examination of amummy. 

Diodorus Siculus describes ihree methods of erabalm- 
ing, with the flrst of which our anthor does not appear 
to have been acąuainted. The form and appearance of 
the whole body was so well preserved, that the deceased 
might be known by their features. 

The Romane had the art of embalming as well as the 
Egypt ia n s; and if what is related of them be irue, this 
art had arrived to greater perfection in Rome th&n in 
Egypt .—See Montfauron. 

A modern author remarke, that the numberless mum- 
mies irhich štili endure, after so long a course of ages, 
ought to ascertaln to the Egyplians the glory of having 
carried chemistry to a degree of perfection attained būt 
by few. Some modoms have attempted by certain pre- 
parations to preservo dead bodies entire, būt to no pur- 
[ pose.— T. 
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they eztract the intes tinęs ; l these they cleanse 
tboroughly, washing them with palm-wine, and 
aftenvards co veri n g them with pounded aroma- 
tics: they then fili the body with powder of 
pure myrrh, 8 cassia, and other perfumes, ezcept 
frankincense. Having sown np the body, it ii 
covered with nitre 3 for the space of seventy 
days, 4 which timo they may not ezceed; at the 
end of this period it is washed, closely wrapped 
in bandages of cotton, 5 dipped in a gum, 8 which 
the Egyptians ūse aa gine: it is then returned 
to the relations, who inclose the body in a case 
of wood, made to resemble a human figure, and 
place it against the wall in the repository of 
their dead. The above is the moet costly mode 
of embalming. 

LXXXVII. They veho wish to be less ex- 
pensive, adopt the following method: they 
neither draw out the in testines, nor make any 
incision in the dead body, bot inject an unguent 
made from the cedar; after taking proper 
means to secure the injected oil within the body, 
it is covered with nitre for the time above speci- 
fied : 7 on the lašt day they withdraw the liąnor 

1 Jnteatinea.]— Porphyry informs ua what aftervrards 
becomca of these: they are put Into a chest, and one of 
the embolmers makes a prayer for the deceased, ad- 
dreased to the sun, the purportof which is to stgnify ihat 
if the eonduet of the deceased has dūrinę his life been at 
all criminal, ii mušt ha ve been on account of these; the 
embalmer then points to the chest, which is aftonrards 
thrown Into the river.— T. 

2 Mj/rrh y fc.]—Instead of myrrh and cassia, the Jews 
in emhalmin" used myrrh and aloes.— T. 

3 A’i/re.]—Larcher says, this was not of the nature of 
our nitre, būt a fixed albaline salt. 

4 Seventy doya.]—“ If the nitre or natrum had been 
suffered,” says Larcher, “ to remain for a longer period, 
itwould have attacked the solid or fibrous pana, and 
dlssolved them; if it had been a neutral salt, likę our 
nitre, this precaution would not have been necessary.” 

5 Cotton.']— By the byssus cotton seems clearly to be 
meant, “ which,” says Larcher, M was probably conse- 
rraied by their religion to the purpose of embalming.” 
Mr. Greaves asserts, that these bandages in which the 
mummies were involved were of linen; būt be appears 
to be misiaken. There are two spectes of this plant, 
annual and perennial, it was the latter which was cul- 
tivalcd in Egypl. 

6 Grttm.]—-This was gum arabic. Pococke says it is 
produced from the acacla, which is vory common in 
Egypt, the šame as the acacia called eyale in Arabia 
Petre*: in Egypt it is called totai*. 

7 TSme above epenjud .]—According to Trwin, the time 
of mourning of the modern Ecyptians is only seven 
days: the Jews in the time of Moses mourned thirty 
days. The mourning for Jacob, we find from Genesis, 
chap. i. 3, was the time here prescribed for the procese 
of embalming: būt how are we to ezplain the preceding 
versesl 

“And Joseph commanded his servante the physkians to 
emhalm his fother, and the physicians embalmed Israel. 


before introduced, which briugs with it all Cha 
bnwels and intestines; the nitre eats away Cha 
fiesh, and the skin and bones only remain: the 
body is returned in this statė, and no further 
care taken conceming it 

LXXXVIII. There is a third mode of em- 
balming appropriated to the poor. A particu- 
lar kind of ablution 8 is made to paša through 
the body, which is aftenvards left in nitre for 
the above seventy days, and then returned. 

LXXXIX. The wives of men of rank, and 
such females as have been distinguished by their 
beauty or importance, are not immediatdy ob 
their decease delivered to the embalmers: they 
are usually kept for three or four days, vvhich 
is dona to prevent any indecency being offered 
to their persona. A n instance once occurred of 
an embalmer’s gratifying his lust on the body 
of a female lately dead: the crime wu dtvulged 
by a f©Uow artist. 

XC. If an Egyptian or foreigner be found, 
either destroyed by a eroeodile or drovrned in 
the water, the city nearest which the body is 
discovered, is obliged to embalm and pay it ere* 
ry respectful arttention, and aftenrards depodt it 
in some consecrated place; no friend or relation 
is suffered to interfere, the who!e procese is 
eondueted by the Priests of the Nile, 8 who būry 
it themselves with a respect to which a lifeless 
corpse would hardly seem entitled. 

XCI. To the customs of Greece they ex- 
press aversion, and to say the truth, to those of 
all other nations. This remark applies, with 
only one ezception, to every pert of Egypt. 

“And forty days w«re fulfilled lor him; (f>r so ars 
fulfilled the days of those which are embalmed) and 
the Ecypiians mourned for him three score and ten 
daya.”—7*. 

6 Ablution .]—The particular name of this ablution Is _ 
in the original eurmaia, some believe it a compoahhm 
of salt and water; the word occurs again in chap. cxxv. 
where it signifies a radish. 

9 PrieeU af the Nile .]—That the Nile was esteemed 
and worshipped as a god, having cilies, priests, festivals, 
and sacrifices consecrated to it, is sufflciently evidenU— 

“ No god,” says Plutarch, “ is more solemnly worahipped 
than the Nile.”—“ The grand festival of the Nile,” says 
Hellodorus, “ was the most solemn festival of the Egyp* 
tians: they regard him as the rival of heaven, since 
without clouds or rain he waters the lands.” 

The memory of these ancienl superstilions is štili 
preserved, and is seen in the great pomp with which the 
canal of Grand Gairo is opened every year. It appears 
also from the representations of modern travellers, that 
the Egyptian woraen bathe in the Nile at the time of ils 
beginning to rise, to erpress their veneration for the 
benefits it confers on their country. lrwin telis us, that 
a sacred procession along the banks of the Nile is ąnnu- 
| ally made by women on the first visible rise of the rlvsr. 
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Cheminis 10 u a piace of constderable note in the 
Thebaid, it is near Neapolis, and remarkable 
for a temple of Peraeus 11 the son of Danae. 
This temple is of a square figure, and sur- 
ronnded with palm-trees. The vestibule, which 
is '▼erj spacious, is constructed of stone, and 
on the summit are placed two large marble 
sta.tues. Within the consecrated encloenre stand 
the shrine and statae of Perseus, who, as the 
inhabitants affirm, offcen appears in the country 
and the temple. They sometimes find one of 
hia sandais, which are of the length of two 
eubits, and whenever this happens, fertility 
Teigus through Egypt. Public games, after the 
manner of tbe Greeks, are oelebrated in his 
honour. Upon this occasion they ha*e every 
mariety of gymnastic ezeroise. The rewards of 
the conąuerore are cattle, vesta, and skins. 12 I 
was once indnced to inąuire why Perseus mede 
his sppearance to them alone, and why they 
were distinguished from the ręst of Egypt by 
the celebration of gymnastic exercises 1 13 They 
informed rae in return, that Perseus was a 

10 Ckemmia.] — The Egyptians called this piace 
Chemmo. Cheminis seems Ui be a Greek termination; 
it is the šame piace with Panopolis. Plut&rch informs us, 
that Pana and Satyra once dwcli near Chemmis, which 
tradition probably arose from the circumstance of the 
vrorshipofPan coromencingflrst inthis piace.— Larcher. 

1 suppose Akmim to have been Panopolis, famous of 
old ibr tvorkers in stone,and for the linen manufactures; 
ai present they make coarse colton here. It appears 
plainly from Diodoros, that this piace f s what was called 
Cheminis by Herodotns. Ii is now the piace of residence 
of the prince of Akmim, who has the Utie of emir or 
prince, and is as a sheik of the country.— Pococke. 

11 Perseus]—Was one of the mest ancient heroes in 
the mylhology of Oreece. The history of Perseus c&me 
apparemly from Egypt. Herodotus more troly repre- 
sents him as an AŠsyrian, by which is meant a Baby- 
lonian (book vi. 54.) He resided in Egypt, and is said to 
have reigned at Memphis. To say the trutb, he was 
vrorshipped there, f.ur Perseus was a titlo of the deity. 
Perseus was no other than the sun, the chief god of the 
gemile world. On this account he had a temple at 
Chemmis, Memphis, and in other parts of Egypt. His 
true name was Pere z or Parez, rendered Peresis, Perses, 
and Perseus; and in the account given of this personage 
we have the history of the Peresians, Parrhasians, and 
Perezites in their Severai peregrinations.— Brycmt. 

12 Skina.]— 1 To p rovė that skins were in ancient times 
dislributed as prizo s at games, Wesseling ąuotes the 
following lines from Homcr: 

-oin BOEIHN 

’Afvvr&ąv *r« trow\v yiy»*T** 

which literally means, “ They did not attempt to gain a 
vietim, or the akin of an ar, the prizo of the racers.” 

Which Pope, entirely omiuing the more material cir- 
cnmstance of the senience, very erroneously renders 
thus: 

No rnlpr prbe they pby, 

Nondgar vietim mat reward tbe day T 
(Sueis as in nees erosu tbe speedy strife.)— T. 

13 Gymnaatic earereisee.]—These were five in nurober. 

15 


native of their country, as vrere also Bananu 
and Lynceus, who made a voyage into Greece, 
and from whom, in regular succession, they re- 
lated how Perseus was deecended. This hero 
visited Egypt for the purpose, as the Greeki 
also affirm, of carrying from Africa the Gorgon’s 
head. 14 Happening to come among them, he 
saw and was known to his relations. The 
name of Chemmis he had previously knovrn 
from his mother, and himself instituted the 
games which they continued to celebrate. 

XCIX. These which I have described, are 
the manners of those Egyptians who livo i n the 
higher parts of the country. They who inhabit 
the marahy grounds differ in no material in- 
stance. Likę the Greeks, they confine them- 
selves to one wife. u To proeuro themselves 
moreeasily the means of sustenance, they make 


They began with ihe fxn race, which was ihe most 
ancient. The second was leaping with weighis in Ihe 
hand; and mention is made in Pausanias of a man whu 
leaped fifty-two feet. The third was wrcsiling: the 
vietor was reąuired Ui throw his adversary three times. 
The fourth was the disk; and the tifth bozing. This 
lašt was sometimes wilh the naked fist, and sometimes 
with the rastus.— T. 

14 Got gan'a haod.}— The Gonrons were three in num- 
ber, sisters, the daughters of Phorcys, a sea-god, and 
Ceto, of whom Medusa was the chiefį or according to 
some authors the only one who was mortal. Her story 
is this: Independent of her other accomplishments, her 
golden hair was so very beautiful that it captivated the 
god Neptūne, who enjoyed her person in tho temple of 
Minerva. The goddess in anger changed her hair into 
snakesythe sightofwhich transformed the spectators 
into stones. From the union of Medusa \vith Neptūne 
Pegasus was born; būt after that no one with impunity 
could look at Medusa. Perseus, borrowing the v? ings 
of Mercury, and the shield of Minerva, came suddenly 
upon her when she and her snakes were aaleep, and cui 
off her head. 

Būt i n every circumstance of the mylhology of the 
Gorgons, there is groat diaagreement in different ancient 
authors: according to some the blood of Medusa alone 
produced Pegasus. 

The head of Medusa frecįuenily eiercised the skili of 
the more ancient artistą, who, notwithstanding what is 
mentioned above, sometimes represented it as ezceed- 
ingly beautiful. 

The following descriplion of the daughters of Phorcys, 
and of the Gorgons, I give from the Prometheus Vinctus 
of JEschylus, in the animated version of PoUer: 

Thou dmlt oame to the Gorgonian plain* 
or Ciathine, where dvrell the (wandike fonu 
Of Phorcytf daughtan, bent and whl?e with age { 

One common eye bare theee. one conunon tooth 
. And nerer does tbe ano witb ebeerftil ray 
Visit them darkliog, nor tbe moooH pale orb 
That «lven o’er tbe night. Tbe Gogona nigh, 

Their enrten, theee apread their bratd *ring», and wm9> 

Their horrid hair with serpenta, fiendi .ibborr d, 

Wfaom nerer mortal could beboki and lite. 

15 To om tei/e ]—Modern travellers inform us, that 
although the Mahometan law allovrs every man to have 
four wives, many are satisfied with one. 
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ūse of the following expedient: wben the 
tratere have riaeo to their eitremest height, and 
all their fields are overflowed, there appears 
above the surface an immense ąuontity of plants 
of the fily species, which the Egyptians coli 
the lotos :* ha vi n g cutdovvn these, they dry them 
in the sun. The aeed of the fiower, which re- 
sembles that of the poppy, they bake, and make 
into a kind of bread ; they also eat the root of 
this pi ant, which ia round, of an agreeable 
flavour, and about the aize of an apple. There 
U a second speciea of the lotos, which grows in 
the Nile, and which is not u n likę a rose. The 
fniit, which grows from the bottoin of the root, 
resembles a waep*s nešt: it is found to contain 
a number of kernels of the «ze of an olive- 
stone, which are very grateful, either fresh or 
dried. Of the by blus, vvhich is an annual plant, 
after taking it from a marshy place, where it 


“ The eąuality in the numher of malcs and females 
born into tho world Iniimaies,” says Mr. Paley, “ the 
Intention of God, that c ne woman should be assigned to 
nne man.” 

“From the practice of polygamy pennitted among the 
Turks,” says Volney, “the men are enervated very 
early; and nothing is more common than to hear men 
of thirty complaining of impotence. Būt štili it is no 
new re mark, that the conversion of infidels is retarded 
by the prohibitinn of more wives than one.” 

That the Greeks did not always confine themselvesto 
one wife we leam from cert&in authority. Euripides was 
known to be a womon-hater, “būt,” says Hume, “it was 
becauso he was coupled to lwo noisy vizcns.” The reader 
will find many ingenious remarka and acute reasonings 
in Hume’s 19th essay on polygamy and dlvorces.— T. 

1 Lotos .']—The lotos is an aąuatic plant peculiar to 
E pypt, which grows in rivulets, and by the side of lakęs. 
There are two species, the one bearlnga white the other 
a bluish flovcer. Tho root of the first species is round, 
resembling a potatoe, and is eaten by the inhabitanls 
who live near the lake Menzala.— Savary. 

The lotos is of the lily species. We find this slngular 
remark in the Memoire sur Venus:—Lc lys etoit odiemt 
a Venus parce qu’il lui disputoit la beaute. Aussi pour 
s’en venger fit-elle croitre au milieu de sės petalcs le 
membre de Fane.” The above is translated from the 
Alezipharmaca of Nicander.— T. 

The byblus or pa py rus the ancients converted to a 
great variety of ūse s, for particulars of which consult 
Pliny and Strabo. It is a rush, and grows to the height 
of eight or nine feet; it is now very scarce in Egypt, fbr 
Hasseląuist makes no mentlon of H. The ūse of the 
papyrus for boolcs was not found out till after the build- 
tag of Aleiandrla. As anciently books were rolled up, 
the nature'of the papyrus made it very convenient for 
this purpose. They wrote opon the iuner skins of the 
stalk. From papyrus comes our Engltsh word paper.— T. 

See in Homer, Odys. ix. 94, the eilraordinary effecta 
Imputed to the eating of the lotos. 

Tbe traea uoasd tbem aU tbdr jbcd praface, 

Loto* tbe nune dirine, nechno o i jaioe, 

Tbeoce called Lotaphagi, which wboeo tūta 
Icntiste nota Ln tbe *wewt repu*: 

Wor otber bono, nor other care intemds, 

Bot qotb bii booe, hfc couotry, and bū frieada. 


grows, they cnt off the tope, and apply them to 
various tįsės. They eat or sėli abat rėmams, 
which is nearly a cubit in length. To make 
this a štili greater delicacy, there are many who 
previously roast it . With a considerable part 
of thia people fish constitutes the principai 
article of food: they dry it in the su n, and eat 
it without other preparation. 

XCIII. Those fiehes which are gregarious 
seldom multiply in the Nile, they usu&Uy pro- 
pagate in the lakęs. At the season of epawn- 
ing they movė in vast multitudes towards the 
aea: the malęs lead the way, and emit the en- 
gendering principle in their passage; this the 
females absorb as they follow, and in conae- 
quence conceive. As soon as the seminal 
matter has had its pro per operation, they leave 
the sės, return np the river, and endeavour to 
regain their accustomed haunts. The mode, 
however, of their passage is reversed, tbe 
females lead the way, whilst the malęs follosr. 
The females do now what the malęs did before, 
they drop their spawn, resembling small gnu d s 
of miliet, vvhich the malęs eagerly devoor. 
Every partiele of this contains a small fish, and 
each which escapes the malęs regularly inerea- 
ses till it bccomes a fish. Of these fish, such as 
are taken in their paBsage towards the sea are 
observed to have tbe left part of their heads 
depressed, which on their return is observed of 
their right The cause of this is obvious : as 
they pass to the sea they rub themselves agažnst 
the banke on the left side; as they return they 
keep dosely to the šame bank, and in both in- 
Staučes press against it that they may not be 
obliged to deviate from their course by the eur- 
rent of the stream. As the Nile gT&dually 
rises, the nrater first filis those cavities of the 
land which are nearest the river. As soon as 
these are saturated, an abundance of small 
fry may be discovered. The canse of their 
inerease may perhaps be tbus ezplained: when 
the Nile ebbs, the fish, which in tbe preceding 
season bad deposited their spawn in the mud v 
retreated reluctantly with tbe stream; būt at 
the proper season, when the river fiowa, this 
spawn is matured into fish. 

XCIV. The inhabitantB of the marshy 
grounds make ūse of an dil, whicb they term 
kiki, ezpressed from the Sillicyprian plant In 
Greece this plant springs spontaneously without 
any cultivation, būt the Egyptians sow it on 
the banke of the river, and of tbe canals; it 
there produces fruit in great abundance, būt of 
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a very strong odour; when gathered they ob- 1 
tain firora it, either by friction or pressure, an 
tiDctuouB liquid, which diffuscs an offensive 
smėli, bot for barniu g is equal in ąaality to 
the oil of olives. 

XCV. The Egypdans are provided with 
a remedy against gnats, of which there are a j 
surprising number. As the wind will not suf- 
ler these inseėts to rise far from the ground, the 
inhabitants of the higher part of the country 
vsa&Uy sleep in turrets, Thoy who live in the 
marshy grounds ūse this substitute; each per- 
flon ha* a net, wilh which they fish by day, and 
which they render u šefui by night They 
cover their beda with their neis, 9 and sleep 
secorely beneath them. If they alept in their 
common habite, or nnder linen, the gnats 
woold not fkil to torment them, vrhich they do 
not even attempt throogh a net. 

XCVI. Their vessels of borden aTe con- 
atructed of a species of thorn, which resembles 
the lotos of Cyrene, and which distils a gnm. 
From this thorn they cut planks about two 
cnbits square: after disposing these in the from 
of brička, and securing them strongly together, 
they place from aide to aide benches for the 
rowen. They do not ūse timber artiflcially 
carved, būt bend the planks together with the 
berk of the byblus made into ropes. They 
have one rudder, 8 which goes through the keel 
of the vessel; their mast is made of the šame 
thorn, and the sails are formed from the byblus. 
These vessels are haled along by land, for nn- 
lesa the wind be very favourable they can make 
no way against the stream. When they go vith 
the current, they throw from the head of the 
vessel a hurdle made of tamarisk, fastened to¬ 
gether with reeds; they have also a perforated 
stone of the weight of two talentą, this is let 
fall at the stern, secured by a rope. The name 
of this kind of bark is baris, 4 vrhich the above 

2 With their net *.]—In the couniries of the east, it is 
at present a comnon practice to cover their beds with 
neis, by way of prote ction from the flies and other in- 
seets. 

3 One rudder .]—When Herodotus obsenres in this 
place, Ihat these vessel s had one rudder, it looks as if 
other ships had two t —See Claudian, cens. Hor. vi. 132: 

Qua]is pinties poppa 
Ortą gubomeuUs. 

Diod. 1. lrrv. p. &15, mentions five hundred ships which 
had one rudder at the stern and another at the prow.— 
Jortin. 

Būt Dr. Jortin mušt have seen abundant proof in an- 
cient authors, that this was not usual: such mighi easily 
be produced. 

4 Baris, j—Part of the ceremony in most of the ancient 


hmrdle, impelled by the tide, draws swiftly 
along. The stone at the stern regulates its 
motion. They have immense numbers of these 
vessels, and some of them of the burden of 
many thousand talente. 

XC VII. During the inundation of the Nile, 
the cities only are left conspicuous, appearing 
above the waters likę the islands of the iEgesn 
sea. As long as the flood continues, vessels 
do not confine themselves to the channel of the 
river, būt traverse the fields and the plains. 
They who then go from Nancratis to Memphis, 
pase by the pyramids; this, however, is not the 
nsual course, which lies through the point of 
the Delta, and the city of Cercasorus. If from 
the sea and the town of Canopus, the traveller 
desires to go by the plains to Nancratis, he 
mušt paša by Anthilla 5 and Archandros. 

XCVm. Of these places Anthilla is the 
most considerable: vrhoever may be sove- 
reign of Egypt, it is assigned perpetually as 
part of the revenues of the queen, and appro- 
priated to the particular purpose of providing 
her with sandais; this has been observed 
ever since Egypt was tributary to Persia. I 
should suppose that the other city derives its 
name from Archander, the son of Pthius, son- 
in-law of Danaus, and gr&ndson of Achseus. 
There may probably have been some other 
Archander, for the name is cert&inly not 
Bgyptiun. 

XCIX. Ali that I have hitherto asserted 
has been the result of my own personai 
remarks or diligent inquiry. I shall nove pro- 
ceed to relate vehat I leamed from conversing 
with Egyptians, to whicb I shall occasion- 
ally add what I myself have witnessed.— 
Menes, the first sovereign of Egypt, as I was 
informed by the priests, efTectually dotached the 
ground on vebich Memphis 6 stands from the 

mysleries consisted in carrylng about a kind of ship or 
boat; which custom, upon due ezamination, will be 
found to relate to nothing else būt Noah and the deluge. 
The ship of Isis is well known. The name of this, and 
of all the navicular shrines, was Baris; which is very 
remarkable, for it was the very name of the mountain, 
according to Nicolas Damascenus, on vehich the ark of 
Noah rested.— Bryant. 

B Anthilla ]—probably the šame place wilh Gy- 
nflscopolis; the superior ezcellence of ils wines made it 
in afler-times celebrated.— Larc/ur. 

6 Memphi *.]—Authors are ezceedingly divided about 
the slte of ancient Memphis. The opinions of a fevr of 
the more eminent are subjoined. 

Diodorus Siculus differs from Herodotus with regard 
to the founder. “ Uchoreus,” says he, M built the city of 
Memphis, vrhich is the mosi illuslrious of all the cities 
of Egypc.” 
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water. Before his time the river flowed en- 
tirely along the sandy mountaiu on the aide of 
Afriea. Būt this prince, by constructing a 
bank at the distance of a hundred stadia from 
Memphis, towards the south, diverted the 
course of the Nile, 1 and led it, by meana of a 
new canal, through the centre of the mountaina. 
And even at the present period, under the 
dominion of the Persians, this artificial channel 
is annually repaired, and regularly defeuded. 
If the river were here once to break its banks, 
the town of Memphis would be inevitably 
ruined. It was the šame Menes who, upon the 
solid ground thus rescued from the water, first 
built the town now known by the name of 
Memphis, which is situate in the narrowest 
part of Egypt. To the north and the west of 
Memphis he also sunk a lake, communicating 
with the river, which, from the situation of the 
Nile, it was not possible to efiect towards the 
east. He moreover erected on tbe šame spot 
e magnificcnt temple in hononr of Vulcan. 

C. The priests afterwards recited to me 
from a book the narnės of three hundred and 
thirty sovereigns (successors of Menes); in 
this continued series eighteen were Ethiopians, 2 


“ It is very extranrdinary,” observes Pococke, “ ihat 
ihe situation of Memphis should not be well known, 
which was so great and famous a clty, and for so long a 
lirae the Capital of Egypt.” See what this writer says 
farther on the subject, vol. i. 39. 

Bcsides the temple of Vulcan, here mentioned, Mem¬ 
phis was f&mous for a temple of Venus. 

11 Is it not astonishing,” remarka Savary, “that the 
šile of the aCbcient metropolis of Egypt, a city near seven 
leagucs in circumference, containing magnificent tem¬ 
ples and palaces, which art lnbrtured to render eternal, 
Should at present be a subject of dispute among the 
learned 1 Pliny,” continues Savary, “ removes the diffi- 
culty past doubt. The three grand pyramids seen by the 
watermen from all part s stand on abarren and rocky hill, 
bctwecn Memphis and the Delta, one league from the 
Nilc,two from Memphis,and near the village of Busiris.” 

Mr. Gibbon does not speak of the situation of ancient 
Memphis with his usual accuracy and decision. 

“ On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance 
to the east of the pyramids, and ai a small distance to 
the souih of the Delta, Memphis, one hundred and fifty 
furlongs in circumference, displayed the magnificence 
of ancient kings.” 

D’Anville, the mosi accurate of all geographers, places 
lt fifieen miles above the point of the Delta, which he 
says corresponds ezacily with the measurement of three 
schroni.— T. 

1 Diverted the course (f the Nile .']—The course of this 
ancient bed is not unknown at present. it may he traced 
aeross the desert, pasai ng west of the lakęs of Natroun, 
by petrified wood, maste, and lateen yards,lhe wrecks of 
vessels by which it was anciently navigated.— Savary. 

2 Eighteen toere Ethiopians.]—These eighteen Ethio- 
pian princes provo that the throne was not always here- 
ditary in Egyp L—Larcher. 


and one a fiemale native of the country, all the 
ręst were men and Egyptians. The female 
was called Nitocris, which was also the name 
of the Babylonian princese. They affirm that 
the Egyptians having slain her brother, who 
was their sovereign, sbe was appointed his mio- 
cessor; and that aftervvards, to avenge his deaih, 
she destroyed by artifice a great number of 
Egyptians. By her orders a large aubterrane 
ous apartment was constructed, professedly fot 
festivals, būt in reality for a difierent purpose. 
She invited to this place a great number of those 
Egyptians whom she knew to be the principai 
Instruments of her brother’s death, and then by 
a private canal introduced the river amongst 
them. They added, that to avoid the indigna- 
tion of the people, she suffocated herself in aa 
apartment filled with ashes. 

CI. None of these monarchą, aa my informers 
related, were distinguished by any acts of mag- 
nificence or renown, eicept M ceri a, who was 
the lašt of them. Of this prince various monu¬ 
mentą re m ai n. He built the north entrance of 
the temple of Vulcan, and sunk a lake, the di- 
mensions of which I shall hereafter describe. 

| Near this he also erected pyramids, whose mag- 
Į nitude, wben I speak of the lake, I shall partio- 
I ularize. These are lAsting monumentą of his 
Į fame; būt as none of the preceding princes 
performed any thing memorable, I shall pass 
them by in silence. 

CII. The name of Sesostris,* who Ii ved after 
them, claims our attention. According to tbe 
priests, he was the first who, passing the Arą 
bian gulf in a fleet of long vessels, reduced 
under his authority the inhabitanU bordering on 
the Red 8ea. He proceeded yet farther, till 
he came to a sea, which on account of the num¬ 
ber of shoals was not navigable. On his retum 
to Egypt, as I learned from tbe šame authority, 
he levied a mighty army, and made a martial 
progresą by land, subduing all the nations whom 
he met with on his march. Whenever he waa 
opposed by a people who proved tbemselves 
brave, and who discovered an ardour for liberty, 

3 Sesostris .]—See Bouhier'a Ohronological Account 
of the kings of Egypt from M ceri s to Cambyses, accord¬ 
ing to which Moerifl died in the year of the world 3360, 
and was succeedcd by Sesostris in 3361. 

Diodorus Siculus makes this prince posterior to Maria 
by seven generalions; bui, as Larclier justly observes, 
this writer cannot be entitled to an equal degree af cre- 
dit wilh Herodotus. Sesostris has been differenily 
named. Tacitus calls him Rhampses: Scaliger, biih 
Rhamesses and Effyplus. He is nAmed Sesostris in 
Diodorus Siculus; Sesosis in Pilny, 
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lie erected colomns in their country, upon which j 
be inecribed his name, and that of bia nation , 1 
and bow he had here conquered by the force of I 
bis arms ; būt where ha met with little or no j 
opposition, upon aimilar coluraną 4 which he 
erected, he added the privalė paris of a woman, 
ex presai ve of the puaillanimity of the people. 

CIII. Continuing his progresą, he passed 
over from Asia to Europe, and subdued the 
countries of Scythia and Thrace . 5 Here I be- 
lie ve he Btopped, for monumentą of his victoiy 
are discovered thus far, būt no farther. On his 
return he came to the river Phasis; būt I am 
by no means certain whether he left 6 a detach- 
meut of his forces as a colony in this district, 
or whether soma of his men, fatigued with their 
laborious Service, remained here of their own 
accord. 

CIV. The Colchians certainly appear to be 
of Egyptian ojigin; which indeed, before I had 
conversed with any one on the subject, I had 
always believed. Būt as I was desirous of being 
satisfied, I interrogated the people of both 
countries: the result was, that the Colchians 
seemed to have better remembrance of the 
Egyptians,than the Egyptians of the Colchians. 
The Egyptians were of opinion that the Col¬ 
chians were descended of part of the troops of 
Besostris. To this I myself was also inclined, 
because they are black, and have short hair and 
curling , 7 which latter circumstance may not, 

4 Upon aimilar columna, <fr.]—Diodorus Siculus re- 
lates the šame (acte, with this addition,that upon the 
columna tniended to commemorate the bravery of the 
vanąuiahed, Sesoatris added the private parts of a 
man.— T. 

Nous ignorons ai les Hermea caracterises par la 
natūra feminine, et erigea par Seaoatria dane les pays 
cu'il avoit conquia sana resiatance, avoleni ete figūros 
de 1a meme maniere; ou si, pour indiquer le aeze, ils 
avoient coutume de le designer.— Winkelmann. 

5 Thrace.]— According to another tradition preserved 
in Valelius Flaccua, the Geue, the bravest and mos t 
upright of the Thr&ci&ns, vanquished Sesoatris; and it 
waa doubtless to aeeure his rotreat, that he lefl&detach- 
meni of bia troops in Colchis. 

Cnmtnla gentk 

Colehidn hie ortanpie htem: nt prima Sentrii 
Intnlerit rex bei La Getis: nt aide suomio 
Territua, bos Thebsu patriumquo rainai *d »■»»*"> 

Fbasilai bos imperai Colcfaoaquo voari 

Imperet— Lardier. 

6 Whether fu left , Pliny assnres us, though I 

know noton what authority, that Sesostria waa dofeated 
by the Colchians.— Larcher. 

7 Hair short and curling .']—“ That i s,” says Volney, 

in hia reraark on this passage, “ that the ancient Egyp- 
tiana were roal negroes, of the šame species with all the 
nalives of Affica; and though, aa might be ezpected, 

afier mizing for so many oges with the Greeka and Ro¬ 
maus, they have losi ihe intensity oi their firsl colour, 


j however, be insistetį upon as evidence, because 
1 it is common to many other nations. Būt a sec- 
I ond and better argument i s, that the inbabi- 
| tants of Colchos, Egypt, and Ethiopia, are the 
only people who from time immemorial have 
used circumcision. The Phcenicians and the 
Syrians of Palestine 8 acknovrledge tbat they 
borrowed this custom from Egypt. Those 
Syrians who live near the rivers Thermodon 
and Parthenius, and their neighbours the Ma- 
crones, confess that they learned it, and that 
too recently, from the Colchians. These are 
the only people who ūse circumcision, and who 
ūse it precisely likę the Egyptians. As this 
practice can be traced both in Egypt and Ethi¬ 
opia to the remotest antiąuity, it is not possible 
to say which first introduced it. The Egyp¬ 
tians certainly čommunicated it to the other 
nations by means of their commercial inter- 
course. The Phcenicians, who are connected 
with Greece, do not any longer imitate the 
Egyptians in this particular, their malė children 
not being circumcised. 

C V. Būt the Colchians have another mark 
of resemblance to the Egyptians. Their manu- 
facture of linen 9 is alike and peculiar to those 
two nations; they have aimilar mannere, and 
the šame language. The linen which comes 
from Colchis, the Greoks call Sardonian ; t0 the 
linen of Egypt, Egyptian. 

yet they štili rel&ln strong marka of their original coa- 
formaiion.” 

8 St/rians of Palestine.]— Mr. Gibbon takeathe oppor- 
tunity of this passage to make it appear, that under iho 
Aaayrian and Pereiaa mon&rchiea, the Jewa languishcd 
f >r many ages the most deapised portion of their slaves. 
“Horodotua,” aays the Engliah historian, “ who visited 
Asia whilst it obeyed the Peraian empire, slightly men- 
liona the Jewa of Palestine.” Būt this seems to be a 
partial quotaiion; for taking into consideration the 
whole of the context, Herodotus seems precluded from 
mentioning the Syrians of Palestine in this place other- 
wise than slightly.— T. 

9 Manufacture of linen.] —See chap. zzzil. of thla 
book.-T. 

10 Sardonian.]— In the original, for Lar¬ 

cher recommends the reading cf Eapftnnmtv, which he 
juslifies by saying that Sardis was a far more proper and 
convenient markei for thia kind of linen than Sardinia. 

The latter country in ancient times had the charactcr 
of beiug remarkabiy unhealthy. “Remember,” says 
Cicero, writing to hie brother, “though in perfect 
health, you aro in Sardinia.” Maniai also, 

Nulio hta loeo potsi* coclodere, eum non 
Veoerit, in medio Tlbore, Soldini* «*. 

Thia country also gavę rise to many peculiar phrasea: 
Sardi venales, risus Sardonicus, Sardonia tinetura, <kc 
The first ia differently explained; Cicero, applying it 
to Gracchua, who alte r the ca piure of Sardinia wasted 
much time in aelling hia priaoners, makes it to aignify 
any inaUer tediously protracted. Others, applying U 
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CVI. The greater part of the pi U ars which 
Sesostris erecled in the places which he con- 
ąuered are no longer to be found. Some of 
them I myself have seen in Palestine of Syria, 
with the private members of a woman, and the 
inscriptions which I have before mcntioned. In 
Ionia there are two figurės of thia king formed 
out of a rock; one is in the way from Ephesus 
to Phocsa, the other betwixt Sardiaand Smyrna. 
Both of them represent a man, five paims in 
height; the right hand holds a javelin, the left 
a bow; the ręst of his armour is partly Egyp- 
tian and partly Ethiopian. A erosą his breast, 
from shoulder to shoulder, there įs this i n šeri p- 
tion in the sacred characters of Egypt. “ I con- 
quered this country by the force of my arms.” 
Who the person is, here represented, or of what 
country, are not specified, both are told eUe- 
where. Some have been induced, on eiamina- 
tion, to pronounce this the figure of Memnon, 
būt they mušt certainly be mistaken. 

CVII. The šame prieats informed me that 
Sesostris returned to Egypt with an immense 
number of captives of the diflferent nations 
which he had conquered. On his arrival at the 
Pelusian Daphne, his brotber, to whom he had 
confided the govemment in his absence, invited 
hira and his family to take up their abode with 
him; which, when they had done, hesurrounded 
their apartments with combustibles, and sėt fire 
to the building. 1 As soon as 8esostris discov- 
ered the villany, he deliberated with his wife, 
who happened to be with him, what measures to 
pursue; she advised him to place two of their 
six children aeross the parts which were burn- 
ing, that they might serve as a bridge for the 
preservation of themselves and the ręst. This 
Sesostris executed ; two of the children conse- 


to the Asiatic Sardis, make it signify persona who are 
venai. The Sardonic laugh is that beneath which the 
severest uneasiness is concealed. “Sardinia,” aaya 
Selinus, “ produces an herb which has this singular 
property, that whilst it destroys whoever eats h, it so 
coniracts the features, and in particular of the mouth, 
Into a grin, as to make the suflferer appear to die 
laughing.” Of this herb Solinus relates other strange 
properties. Sardinia was also famous for a very beauti- 
ful colour, whence Sardonia tintura was made to signify 
a modest blush. See Pliny, Solinus, Huffman, &c. -T. 

1 Sėt fore to the building.'}—. Diadoms Siculus relates 
the mauer diflerently. The brother of Sesostris made 
bim and his aitendants drunk, and in the night sėt fire 
to his apartment. The guards being intoxicated, were 
unable to assist their maste r y būt Sesostris, imploring 
the interposition of the goda, f irtun&tely eacaped. He 
expressed his gralitudo to the deities in general, and to 
Vulcan i n particular, to whose kindncss principally he 
thought himself indebled.— T. 


quently perished, the remainder were saved 
with their father. 

CVIII. Sesostris did not omit to avenge 
himself on his brother: on his retnra to Egypt, 
he employed the captives of the diflferent nations 
he had vanquished to collect those immense 
stones which were employed in the temple of 
Vulcan. They were also compelled to make 
those vast and numerous canals 2 by which. 
Egypt is intersected. In consequence of their 
inVoluntary labours, Egypt, which was before 
conveniently adapted to those who travelled on 
horseback or in carriages, became nnfit for both. 
The canals occur so often, and in so many 
windingdirections, that tojouroey on horseback 
is disagreeable, in carriages imposaible. The 
prince however was influenced by a patriotic 
motive: before his time those who inhabited 
the inland parts of the country, at a distance 
from the river, on the ebbing of the Nile suf- 
fered great distress from the want of water, of 
which they had none būt from muddy welle. 

CIX. The šame authority informed me, that 
Sesostris made a regular distribution of the 
landa of Egypt He assigned to each Egyp- 
tian a squaro piece of ground; and his revenues 
were drawn from the rent which every indivi- 
dual annunlly paid him. Whoever va s a 
suflferer by the inundation of the Nile, was 
| permitted to make the king acquainted with his 
loss. Certain officers were appointecl to inąoire 
i Into the particulars of the injury, that no man 
might be taxed beyond his ability. It may not 
be improbable to suppose that this was the 
origin of geometry 8 and that the Greeks leamed 


2 Numerovs canals. ]—Probably one reason why Se- 
sostris opened canals, was to prevent theae hurtful 
inundations, as well a s to convey water to those places 
where they might think proper to have villagea fuilt, 
and to waier the landa more conveniently, at such times 
as the vrnters might retire early; for tbey might find by 
experience, afler the canals were opened, that instead 
of apprehending inundations, they had greater reason, 
as at preseni, to fear a want of wate r. —Pocorke. 

There are štili eighty canals in Eeypt likę rirers, 
Severai of which aro twenty, thirty, and forty leagues in 
length.— Savary. 

The šame author adds, that the chain-buckets used in 
Egypt to disperse the water over the high landa gavę to 
Archimedee, during his voyace in Egypt, the idea of his 
ingenious screw, which is štili in ūse. 

A country where nothing is so seldom met whh as a 
spring,and where rain is an extraordinary phennmcnon, 
could only have been fertilized by the Nile. Accord- 
ingly,from times of the most remote aniiąuity, fourscore 
considerable canals were digged at the entrance of the 
kingdom, besides a great number of small ones, whlch 
distribuled these waters all over Egy \A.—RaynaL 

3 Origin of geometry.]—The nalivcs of Thebes, abova 
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it irom hence. As to the pole, tbe gnomon, 4 
and the division of the day 5 into twelve parts, 
the Greeka received them from the Babylo- 
niaos. 


all others, were renovmed for the ir greal w ledom. I 
The ir improve mente in geometry are thought to ha ve I 
beeo owing to the natūra of their country; for the land 
of Egypt beiog annually overflowed, and all pro pert y 
conf-unded, they were obliged upon the retreat of the 
w*xer» to hare recourse to georoetrical decieion, in 
order to determine the limite of their poseeeeione.— 
Hrytmt. 

4 The pole, the gnomon.]—Tho toxt is a literai trane- 
lation of the original, to which as lt etands it will not be 
'verjr easy to annez any meaning. My own oplnion, 
irom redecting on the conteit, ie, that it eignifiee a dial 
with ita indez. Wesscling, in his note on thfcj passage, 
inf mne ue from?ollux that many considered srvxo» and | 

aa eynooymous ezpresainna. Scaligeriaof 
the šame opinio n, to which Weeseling himeelf accedea. 
Salmatiue thinks diflerently, and says of this particular 
passage, ne hoc ąuidem ąuidąuam ad horologinrum 
usum facit. Lare h e r’s interprelation aeems far-fetehed. 
44 He,” saye the leamed Frenchman, “ who wishes to 
f >rra a silar ąuadrani mušt necossarily know the alti¬ 
tude of the pole.”—When it is considered that the more 
ancient diale were divided by the first tu-elve letters of 
the alphabet, I cannot help odhering to the interpreta- 
ti >n 1 baze given of it.—T. 

5 Di Vision of the day.]—From this peseage it appoars, 
•Kor in the lime of Herodotus the day was divided into 
tvrelve paris: at the šame lime we may not conclude, 
\rith Leo, Allatius, and Wesscling, that to these lwclvc 
parte the name of hours was given. It is by no means 
certain when the twenty-four paris of the day were first 
distinguiahed by the name of hours, būt it was doubtiess 
very late; and the passages cited from Anacreon and 
Icnophon to prove the contrary ought not to be inter- 
preted by whal we call houre. 

The passage in Anacreon, pirovv»Tio<£ »x4’ »p«uę, 
means nothing more than the mlddle of the night. 
NvsToę ***xy», in Homer, which signifies an advanced 
time of the nighi, is ezplained by the scholiast * rtv 
fur svvktim «•**, the very ezpression of Anacreon. 
The passage from Xcnophon is not more decisive.— 
Larrher. 

Upon this subject we have the following eurious note 
in the Voyage du Jeune AnacharsisOf the dials of the 
ancient s we may form some idea from the f>llowing 
ezample: Palladius Rutilius, who lived abont the fifth 
ee niūry,and who has left us a treatise on agricultnre, ha s 
put at the end of every month a table, in which one sees 
the correepondence of the divisions of the day to the 
diffisrent lengths of tho shadow of the gnomon. It mušt 
be observed in the first place, that this correspondence 
is the šame in the months equaily distant from the sol- 
slice, January and December, February and November, 
&c. Secondly, that the length of the shadow le tbe 
šame f>r the houre eąually distant from the mid-day 
poinL The foliowing is the table for January. 


Hours. 

Feet. 

I. and XI. 

- . - 29 

H. and X. 

- - - 19 

m. and IX. 

• • - 15 

IV. and VIII. - 

- - - 12 

V. and VII. - 

- - - 10 


VI. .... 9 


Thte dial eeems to have been ad&pted for the elimate 
of Rome. Similar dials were constructed for the eli- 
mate of Alhene. 


CX. Eicept Seeoetrie, no monarch of Egypt 
mm ever master of E tb i opi a. This prince 
placed as a monament 6 some marble statues 
before the temple of Vulcan: two of these 
were thirty cubits in height, and represented 
him and his queen; four others, of twenty 
cubits each, represented his four children. A 
long time alterwards, Darius, king of Persis, 
waa desirous of placing before these a statue of 
himself, 7 būt the high priest of Vulcan violent- 
ly opposed it, urging that the actions of Darius 
were far lesa splendid than those of the Egyp- 
tian Sesostris. This latter prince had vanąuisb- 
ed as many nations as Darius, and had also 
subdued the Scythians, who had never yicided 
to the arms of Darius. Therefore, says be, it 
can never be just to place before the statues of 
Sesostris the figure of a prince, whose ezploits 
have not been equally illustrious. They told 
me that Darius forgave this remonstrance. 8 

CXI. On the death of Sesostris, his son 
Pheron, 9 as the priests informed me, succeeded 
to his throne. This prince undertook no mili- 
taiy eipedition; būt by the action I am going to 
relate be lošt the ūse of his eyes:—When the 
Nile was at its ei trėmė height of eighteen cubits, 
and had ovcrflowed the fields, a sudden wind 
arose which m adė the waters impetaously swell; 
at this juneture the prince hurled a javelin into 
the vortez of the atream: he was in a moment 


B Placed as a mmument.]— Larcher, in his version, 
adds in this place, “ to comrnemnrale the danger he had 
escaped.” The tezt will not justify this version, though 
the learned Frenchman’s opinion, that this is the im- 
plied meaning, ręsta on the posilive assertion of Diodo- 
rus Siculus, who, relating the f&ctof the statues circum- 
stantially, adds that they wero erected by Sesostris in 
graliiude to Vulcan, by whose interposition he escaped 
the treachery of his brother.— T. 

7 A statue of himself .]—After a series of ages, when 
Egypt was reduced under the power of Persia, Darius, 
the faiher of Xerxes, was desirous of placing an image 
of himaelf at Memphis, before the statue of Sesostris. 
This was slrenu-jusly opposed by the chief priest, in an 
assembly of his order, who asserted that the acts of 
Darius had not yet surpassed those of Sesostris. The 
king did not take this freedom amiss, būt was ra tho r 
pleased with it; saying,thal if he lived as long as Sesos¬ 
tris, he would endeavour to equal him .—Diodorus Sic. 

8 Forgave this remonstrance.]—h does not however 
appear from hence that Darius was ever in Egypt. The 
resistance of the chief priest might probably be told 
him, and he might forgive it. It sppears by a passage 
in Aristotle, that Darius attacked and conąuercd this 
country; if sn f the priest of Vulcan might personally 
oppose Darios. The authority of Aristotle is of no 
weight compared with that of our historian; and proba¬ 
bly, in that writer, insiead of Darius we should read 
Xerzes.— Larcher. 

9 Pheron .]—Tljis prince is erronecnsly supposed to 
be the first Egyplian Pharaoh.— T. 
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deprived of sight, and continued blind for the 
space of ten years; in the eleventh an oracle 
was communicated to him from Būtos, intimat- 
ing that the period of bis punishment was ex- 
pired, and that he should recover his sight by 
washing his eyes with the urine of a vroman 
who had never known any man būt her husband. 
Pheron first made the ezperiment with the 
urine of his own wife, and when this did not 
succeed he applied that of other women indis- 
crirainately. Having at length recovered his 
sight, he assembled ali the women, except her 
whose urine had removed his colamity, in a city 
which is to this day called Erythrebolos ;* all 
these, with the town itself, he destroyed by tire, 
bot he married the female who had deserved his 
gTatitude. O n his recovery he sent magnificent 
presents to all the more celebrated temples ; to 
that of the Sun he sent two obeliske too remark- 
able to be unnoticed : each was formed of one 
solid stone, one hundred cubits high, and eight 
broad. 

CXII. The successor of Pheron, as the 
šame priests informed me, was a Citizen of 
Memphis, whose name in the Greek tongue 
was Proteus.* His shrine is štili to be seen at 
Memphis, it is situated to the south of the tem¬ 
ple of Vulcan, and is very magnificently deco- 
rated. The Phcenicians of Tyre dwell in its 
vicinity, and indeed the whole of the place is 
denominated the Tyrian camp. In this spot, 
consecrated to Proteus, 9 there is also a small 


1 Brythreboloe .']—Diodorue Stculus oalls this place 
.Heliopolis; and says that the woman, through whose 
means Pheron was cured of his blindness, was the wlfe 
of a gardener.— T. 

2 Proteus.2 —Proteu s was an Egyptian title of the 
daily, under which he was worshlpped both at Pharos 
and at Memphis. He was the šame as Oslris and Cano- 
bus, and particularly the god of mariners, who confined 
his department to the sea. From hence I think we may 
unravel the mystery about the pllot of Manelaus, who 
is said to have been named Canopus, and to have gi ve n 

name to the principai sea-port in Egypt.— Bryant. 

No antiąue figure has yet been mot with of Proteus: 
upon this circumstance M r. Spence remarka, that his 
cbaracter was far more manageable fir poete, than for 
sculptors or painters. The former might very well de- 
scribe all the variety of shapes that he could put on, and 
poinl out the transition from one to the other, būt the 
artiste mušt have been cnntent to show him either in 
his own natūrai shape, or in some one alone of all his 
various fjrms. Of this deity the best description is 
givon in the Georgics of Virgil.—T. 

lt is remarkable, that if we were to write the Egyp- 
llan name of Proteus, as given by the Greeks, in Phoeni- 
clan charactcrs, we should make ūse of the šame letters 
wo pronounce Pharao; the finai o in the Hebrew is an 
A, which at the end of words frequently becomes f.— 

VoUuy . 


temple, dediested to Venus the stranger :* this 
Venus I conjecture is no other than Helen, the 
daughter of Tyndaris, because she, I wa » told, 
resided for'some time at the court of Proteas, 
and because this building is dedicated to Venos 
the atranger; no other temple of Venus is dis- 
tinguished by this appellation. 

CXXII. To my inquiries on the subjeet 1 2 * 4 * of 
Helen, these priests answered as follows: Paris 
having carried off Helen from Sparta, was re- 
tuming home, būt roeeting with contrary winde 
in the iEgean, he waa driven into the Egyptian 
sea. As the winds continued unfavourable, he 
proceeded to Egypt, and was driven to the 
Canopian mouth of the Nile, and to Tarichea: 
in this place was a temple of Hercules, which 
štili remains; if any slave fled to this for 
refuge, and in testimony of his eonaeerating 
himself to the Service of the god, submiUed to 
be marked with certain sacred characters, no 
one waa suflered to molest him. This custom 
has been strietly observed, from its first institn- 
tion to the present period. The servante of 
Paris, tware of the privileges of this temple, 
fled thither from their master, and with the 
view of injuring Paris, became the supplianta 
of the divinity. They publisbed many accusa- 
tions against their master, disclosing the vrhoJe 
affair of Helen, and the wrong done to Mene- 
lauš: this they did not only in the presence of 
the priests, būt also before Thonis, 6 the gover- 
nor of the distriet. 

CXIV. Thonis instantly despatebed a mm- 
senger to Memphis, with orders to say thua to 
Proteus: “ There is arrived hera a Trojan, who 

3 Venus the Stranger.2 —It is doubtless this Venus to 
whom Horace alludes In the following verses: 

Oh qu» bestam din tena Cjprum, et 
Mmnphim taraitėm Sitbosk aite 
Regim. 

Strabo also speaks of this temple, and telis us that nms 
believed lt dedicated to the Moon.—7! 

4 Inęuiries on the sufycrt .]—Upon no subjeet, anciont 
or modern, have writers been more divided, than about 
the precise period of the Trojan war. Lareher, after 
discussing this m&tler very fully, in his essay on ehro- 
nology, is of opinion, and his argumentą appear to me 
at least, salisfactory, that lt took place about 1263 yeara 
before the vulgar era.—7*. 

6 7%ont».]—Som@ writers pretend that Thonis vas 
prince of the Canopian mouth of the Nile, and that he 
was the inventor of medicine in Egypt Before he saw 
Helen he trealed Menelaus with great respect; when 
he had seen her he made his court to her, and even en- 
deavoured to violale her person: Menelaus on hearing 
this put him to death. The city of Thonis, and Thoth, 
the first Egyptian raonlh, take their narnės from him. 

This narrative seems lesa probable than that of Hero- 
dotus; Theth, or the Mercury of the Egypli&ns, was 
much more ancient— Lareher. 
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Ims perpetrated an atrodom crime in Greece; 
He kas eedoced tbe wife of his košt, and kas 
«urried ker away, with a great ąuantity of traa- 
sure; įdvene winds have forosd kim hither; 
skali I rafiėr kim to depart without molestation, 
or skali I aebe his person and property 1” Tke 
masvrer wkick Protaus aentwas thos conceived: 
« Wkoover tkat man is wbo has violated tke 
zigkts of hospitalhy, teise and bring kim before 
jne, tbat I may esamine him.” 

CXV. Thonit upon this aeized Paris, and 
dotaining his veesels, instantly aent kim to 
Protelis, with Helen• and all kis wealth: on 
ftfaeir arrival Proteus inquired of Paris who he 
was, and whence he came: Paris faithfully re- 
lated tke name of his family and country, and 
Irom Yvhence he lašt sėt sail. Būt when Pro¬ 
teus proceeded to make inąuiries concerning 
Helen, and how he obtained possesaion of her 
person. Paris hesitated in his answers; his 
slaves who kad deserted him ezplained and 
proved tbe particulars of kis guilt; in conse- 
quence of vrhich Proteus mada this determina- 
tion : « If I did not esteem it a very heinous 
crime to put any stranger to death, whom un- 
iavourable winds bars driven to my coast, I 
srould assnredly, thou most abandoned man, 
avenge tbat Greek whose hospitality thou kast 
ao treacherously violated. Thou kast not only 
aedueed his wife, būt, having violently taken 
her away, štili criminally detainest her; and, as 
lf this were not enough, thou haat robbed and 
plundered him! Būt as I can by no means pre¬ 
sai! upon znyself to put a stranger to death, you 
X shall suffer to depart; the woman and your 
srealth I shall detain, till the Greek himself 
thinks proper to demand her.—Do you and 
your companions depart within three days from 
my coast, or eipect to be treated as enemiea.” 

CXVI. Thus, according to the narrative of 
the priests, did Helen come to the court of 
Proteus. I conceive that this circumstance 
could not be unknown to Homer; būt ss he 
thought it lees ornamentai to his poem, he for- 
bore to ūse it. Tbat he actually did know it, 
is evident from that part of the Iliad where he 
describes the voyage of Paris; this evidence he 


6 The incident of the detention of Helen by Proteus, 
Is the argument of one of the tragedies of Euripides. 

The poet supposes that Helen never was at Troy, būt 
that Paris carried thither a cloud in her formOn the 
death of Proteus, his son Theaclymenus prepared to 
make Helen his wife; at this juncture Menelaus aras 
driven on the coast, saw Helen again,and wiih her con- 
csrted and accomplished their return to Greece.— T. 

16 


has no where retracted. He informs us, that 
Paris, after vartaus vranderings, at length arriv- 
ed at 8idon t in Phcenicia; it is in the Bravery 
of fDiomed ; 7 the passage is this: 

There lay the vestures of no vulgur art, 

Sidonian maldė embroiderM svory part; 

When from soft Sidon youthful Paris bore; 

Wtth Helen touching on the Tyrian shore. 

B. vi. 300. 

He again introduees this sobject in the Odyssey: 

These draga, so friendly to the jnys of life, 

Bright Helen learn’d from Thone’s imperini wlfe; 
Who sway’d the sceptre where prelific Nile 
With vartaus simples clothes the frtten’d soil, 

Wiih wholeeome herbage mijc’d, the direful bane 
Of vegetable venom taints the plain. 

Od.lv.815. 

Menelaus also says to Telemachus: 

Long on the Egypltan coaet by čalma eonflned, * 
Heaven to my fleet refoeed a prosperous wind: 

No vows had we preferr’d, no victim šiai n, 

For this the goda each favouring gale restrain. 

Od. iv. 473. 

In these passages Homer confesses himself 
acąoainted with the voyage of Paris to Egypt; 
for Byris borders upon Egypt, and the Phceni- 
cians, to whom Sidon belongs, inhabit part of 
Byria. 

CXVn. Of these the lašt passage confirms 
sufficiently the argument, which may be deduced 
from the former, that the Cyprian verses* were 


7 Bravery cf Diomed.—The different paris of Homer’s 
poema were known anciently by nemes taken from the 
subjects treated In them: Thus the fiflh book of the 
Iliad wae called the Bravery cf Diomed ; and In likę 
manner the elevenih the Bravery qf Agamemnen; tbe 
tenth the Night+catch, or the Death cf Dolon, ir c.; all 
of vrhich Uties are preflzed to the respective books in 
Clark©’s and olher editions from EustathiusSee also 
JElian, Var. Hist. Book ziil. c. 14. This divisiim was 
more ancient than that Into books, and therefore does 
not alwaya coincide with it: thus the second Iliad has 
two names,'lhe Drtam or the 7V*af, and the CeUalogue ; 
whereas four or five books of the Odyssey are supposed 
to be čomprised under the name of the Story <f Aid• 
noue. Valcnaer erroneously supposed this to be a later 
division of the gTammari&ns, and therefore endeavoured 
to ezpfoin away the ezpression of Herodotus, vrhich 
evidently refers to it.—T. 

8 Cyprian vertes.'}—On the subject of these verses the 
following sentence occurs in Alhenseus. 

“The person vrho composed the Cyprian verses, 
whether he was some Cyprian or Stasinus, or by what- 
ever name he chooses to be distinguished,” & c. From 
which it appears, that Athenaeus had no idea nf their 
being written by Homer. Būt we are told by JElian, in 
his Various History, that Homer ceriainly did compose 
these verses, and gavę them as a marriage portion wiih 
his daughter.—See JElian, book ix. chap. 15, in the note 
to which, this note is amply discussed. 

The subject of this poem was ihe Trnjan war after the 
birth of Helen. Venus caused this prince to be born, 
that she might be akle to promiseTaris an accomplished 
beauty; to this Jupiter, by the advice of Momus, had 
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nevcr written by Homer. Theae raisto that 
P aria, in company with Helen, asaiated by a 
fa v ou r abi e wind and sea, passed in three days 
from Sparta to Troy; on the contrary, it is as- 
serted in the Iliad, that Paris, after eanying 
away Helen, vrandered abont to varioua places. 

CXVIII. I waa d esi r ou s of knowing whe- 
ther all that the Greeks relate concerning Troy 
had any foundation in troth; and the šame 
priest* instructed me in the following particu- 
lar8, which they learned from Menelans himaelf. 
After the loaa of Helen, the Greeks aasembled 
in great numbera at Teucris, to asaiat Mene- 
laus; they diaembarked and encamped; they 
then deapatched ambassadors to Troy, whom 
Menelaus himaelf accompanied. On their arrival 
Ihey made a formai demand of Helen, and of 
the wealth which Pana had at the šame time 
clandestinely taken, as well as general satisfao 
tion for the injury. The Trojans then and 
aftervvarda uniformly persisted indeclaring that 
they had among them neither the person nor 
the wealth of Helen, būt that both were in 
Egypt; and they thought it hard that they 
should be made reeponaible for what Proteue 
king of Egypt certainly possessed. The Greeks 
believing themaelves deluded, laidsiege to Troy, 
and persevered till they took it Būt when 
Helen was not to be found in.the captured town, 
and the šame assertions concerning her were 
continued, they at length obtained credit, and 
Menelaus himaelf was deapatched to Proteus. 

CXIX. As soon as he arrived in Egypt be 
proceeded up the Nile to Memphis. On hia re- 
lating the object of hia journey, he waa honoura- 
bly cn tortai ned; Helen, who had been treated 
with respect, was restored to him, and with her, 
all hia treasures. Inattentive to these acts of 
kindnesa, Menelaus perpetrated a great enor- 
mity 1 against the Egyptians: the winda pre- 


consented, in order to destroy the human race agaln by 
the war of Troy, which was to take place on her account. 
As the author of this poem re fe ra all the event* of thia 
war to Venus, godeles s of Cyprus, the work was ealled 
by her name. “ It Is evident,” says M. Larcher in con- 
tinuation, “ that Herodotus would ha ve told the name of 
the author, had he known it.” 

1 Great enormity .]—It was Saturn, according to the 
poete and historiana, who first introdueed the deteetable 
euetom of human sacrificee. The Saturn of the heathene, 
according to the best vrriters, was the Abraham of 
Scripture. In the Memoirf of the Academy of Bellee 
Lettres, <kc. there are two curlous disaertations on the 
subjecj of human sacrificee; the one aeserting the truth 
ofthese on the authoritiesof Manethon, Sanchoniathon, 
Herodotus, Faueanias, Josephue, &c. dtc. by M. l’Abbe 
de Boiesy; the other by M. Monin, denying them alto- 


venting bus departure, he took tavo children* of 
the people of the countiy, and with great bmr- 
barity offered them in sacrifice. Aa soon mm 
the drcumstance was known, universai indig- 
nation waa eicited against him, and he was 
pnrsued; būt be fled by aea into Africa, and 
the Egyptians could trace him no further. Of 
the above facta, aome they knew, aa having 
happened among themaelves, and othera were 
the re8ult of much diligent inąuiry. 

CXX. This intelligence concerning Helen 
I received from the Egyptian prieata, to which 
I am inclined to add, aa my opinion, that if 
Helen had been actually in Troy, they wotild 
certainly have restored her to the Greeks, with 
or without the consent of Paris. Priam and 
hia eonneetiona could never have been so in- 
fatuated, aa to endanger the preaervation of 
themaelves and their children, merely that Paris 
might enjoy Helen; būt even if auch had been 
their determination at firat, stiU after baving 
lošt, in their difierent conteats vvith the Greeks, 
many of their countrymen, and among theae, if 
the poetą may be believed, aeveral of their 
king’a own Bona, I cannot imagine būt that 
Priam, even if he had married her himaelf; 
vvould have restored Helen, if no other meens 
had exi8ted of averting theae calamities. We 
may add to thia, that Paris wae not the imrae- 
diate heir to the crown, for Hector was hia 
superior both in age and virtue: Paris, there- 
fore, could not have poaseased any remarkable 
induence in the statė, neither would Hector 
have countenanced the miseondoet of hia bro- 
ther, from which he himaelf, and the ręst of hia 
countrymen, had experienced so many and auch 


gether, from the reason of the thine itself, and from 
want of eufficient and aatisfactory evidence. The prln* 
cipal argumente of both may be seen in the Choiz dės 
Memoires de l’Academie dės Inscriptions, Ac. ptiblish* 
ed in thia country by Maly. 

2 Two r/rt7drfn.]-—Thia was douhllees to appeaae the 
vrinds. Thie kind of sacrifice was frequent in Greece, 
būt detestable in Egypt. 

Stagtnne piacJuth venk* et rirghtt cm .—FtrgiL 

See Book vii. chap. 191 .—Larcher. 

In the early times of all religiona, when nations were 
y et barbarous and aavage, there wae ever an aptness or 
tendency tovrarda the dark part of superstition, which 
among many other horror* produced that of human 
gaerifice.—Lord Shafleabury. 

That the custom of human sacrifice, alike cruel and 
absurd, gi ves way būt very slowly to the voice of nalure 
and of reason, is evident from its having been practiaed 
at so late a period by the enlightened people of Greece. 
Porphyry also informs us, that even in his time, who 
lived 233 ycars afier the Christian era, human sacrifice# 
i were common in Arcadia and at Carlhage.— 1\ 
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ggsaaft cahunities. Bot the restoration of Helen 
wu not in their povrer, and the Greeks plaeed 
z&o dėpendence on their aseertions, which were 
indisput&bly true; būt all this, with the subse- 
ąuent destruction of Troy, inight be ordained 
by Providence, to instruct mankind that the 
Bode proportioned punishments to crimes. 

CXXI. The tame instructors farther toid me, 
that Proteus was succeeded by Rhampamitua :* 
lie built the west entrance of the temple of 
"Vole*n; ra the šame sitnation he also erected 
two statues, twenty-five cubits in height. That 
'erhich Jaces the north the Egypdans cail sum- 
xner, the one to the south winter: this latter is 
treated with no manner of respect, būt they 
vrorship the former, and make oflerings before 
it. This prince possessed such abundance of 
vrealth, that so far Irom surpassing, none of his 
successora ever equalled him in affluenee. For 
the security of his riches, he constructed a stone 
edifice, connected with his palace by a wall. 
The man whom he employed, 3 4 with a dishonest 
Tiew so artfully disposed one of the stones, that 
two or even one person might ramove it from 
itspiace. In thia building, when completed, 
the king deposited his treasures. Some time 
afterward8 the artist found his end approaching; 
and having two sons, he called them both be¬ 
fore him, and informed them in what manner, 
with a view to their future emolument and pros-1 
penty, he had built the king’s treasury. He 
then exp!ained the particular circumstance and 
sitnation of the stone, gavę them minutely its 
dimonaions, by observance of which they might 
become themanagers of the king’s riches. On 
the death of the father, the sons were not long 
before they availed themselves of their secret. 
Under the advantage of the night, they visited 
the building, discovered and removed the stone, 
and carried away with them a largo sum of ma¬ 
nėj. As soon as the king entered the apartment, 
he saw the vessels vrhich contained his money 
raaterially diminished; he was astonished be- 
yond measure, for as the seals were unbroken, 
and every entrance properly secured, he could 
not poesibly direct his suspicions against any 
one. This was Severai times repeated ; the 
thievee continucd their visits, and the king as 

3 Bhampm inU u».]— Piodorus Slculns calls him Rhem- 
phis. He greellj oppressed his subjects by his avsrice 
and eztortions: be amassed in gold and silver four hun- 
dred thousand talente; a mosi incredible mim.—Larcher. 

4 TJu man t etom fu eutplaytdJ] —Paugaslas relates a 
similar feble of Tropbonhis, whose cave became so 
fuo 0 a*.--Larcher. 


regularly saw his money decrease. To eflect a 
discovery, he ordered some trape to be plaeed 
ronnd the vessels which contained his riches. 
The Tobbers esme as before; one of them pro- 
ceeding as usual direetly to the vessels, was 
caught in the snare; as soon as he was sensible 
of his sitnation, he called his brother, and ac- 
quainted him with it; he withal entreated him 
to eut off his head withont a moment’s delay, 
as the only means of preventing his own detec- 
tion and conseqnent loss of life; he approved 
and obeyed his advice, and replacing properly 
the stone, he retnrned home with the head of 
his brother. As soon as it was light the king 
entered the apartment, and seeing the body se¬ 
cured in the snare without a head, the building 
in no part disturbed, nor the emali ėst appearance 
of any one having been there, he vras more as. 
tonished than ever. In this perplezity he com- 
manded the body to be hanged from the wall, 
and having stationed guards on tbe spot, he di- 
rected them to seize and bring before him who- 
ever shoold discover any symptoms of compas- 
sion or sorrow at sight of the deceased. The 
motherbeing much exasperated at thisexposure 
of her son, threatened the surviving brother, 
that if he did not contrive and execute some 
means of removing the body, she would imme- 
diately go to the king, and disclose all the cir- 
cumstances of the robbery. The young man 
in vain endeavoured to alter the woman's deter- 
mination; he therefore put in practice the fol- 
lowing eipedient:—He got together some asęes, 
which he loaded with flasks of wine: he then 
drove them near the place where the guards 
were stationed to watch the body of his brother; 
as soon as he approached, he secretly removed 
the pegs from the months of two or three of the 
skins, and when he saw the wine running about, 
he began to beat his head, and to cry out vehe- 
mently, with mnch pretended confnsion and 
distress. The soldiers, perceiving the accident, 
instantly ran with vessels, and such wine as 
they were able to catch, they considered as so 
much gain to themselves. At first, with great 
appsrent anger,hereproached and abused them, 
bnt he gradually listened to their endeavours to 
console and pacify him; he then proceeded at 
leisure to turn his asses out of the road, and to 
secure his flasks. He soon entered into con- 
versation with the guards, and aflfecting to be 
pleased with the drollery of one of them, he 
gavę them a flask of wine: they accordingly sat 
down to drink, and inaistod upon his bearing 
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them corapany: he complied with their solici- 
tations, and a second flask wai presently the 
effect of their citility to him. The wine had 
soon its effect, the guarda became ezceedingly 
drunk, and feli faat asleep; under the adtan- 
tage of the night, the young man took down the 
body of hia brother, and in derision shated the 
right cheeka of the guarda: he placed the body 
on one of the aasea, and returned home, hating 
thus satisfied hia mother. When the king 
heard of what had happened, he waa enraged 
beyond meaaure: būt štili determined on the 
detection of the criminal, he eontrived this, 
which to me eaems a most iraprobable 1 part of | 
the story.—He commanded hia daughter to j 
prostitute her person indiacriminately to etery 
comer, upon condition that, before enjoyment, j 
cach should tell her the most artful aa well as 
the most wicked thing he had ever done; if any 
one should discloee the drcum6tancea of which 
he vrished to be informed, she was to seize him, 
8nd prevent hia cscape. The daughter obeyed 
the injunction of her father; the thief, knowing 
trhat waa intended, prepared štili farther to 
disappoint and deceive the king. He cnt off 
the arm near the ahoulder from a body recently 
dead, and concealing it under hia cloak, he visit- 
ed the king’a daughter: when he was asked, 
the šame question as the ręst, he replied, “That 
the most wicked thing he had etar done waa the 
cutting off the head of hia brother, who waa 
caught in a snare in the king’s treasury; the 
most artful thing, was hia making tbe guarda 
drunk, and by that means effecting the remotal 
of hia brother'a body. 1 ’ On hearing thia she 
endeavoured toapprehend him, būt he, favoured 
by the night, put out to her the dead arm, which 
she seizing was thus deluded, whilst he made 
hia escape. On hearing thia also, the king was 
eąually astonished at the art and audadty of the 
man; he was afterwards induced to make a 
prodamation through the different parta of hia 
domini ona, that if the offender would appear 
before him, he would not only perdon būt re- 
ward him Iiberally. The thie£ trustiug to hia 
trord, appeared ; Rhampsinitus waa delighted 
with the man, and thinking hia ingenuity be¬ 
yond all parallel, gavę him hia daughter. The 
king conceived the Egyptiana superior in aub- 


1 Most improbdble.'} —Herodotus, we may percelve 
from this passage, did not implicitly creditall the priešu 
told him. Many other passages pccur in the procesą of 
this work, to prove that our historian was by no means 
ao crodnlous as haa beeu generally tmagined.— Lareker, 


tlety to all the trorld, būt he thought thim mm 
superior even to the Egypttans. 

CXXII. After this event, tbey told me 
that the šame king 8 descended elite beneath 
the earth, to what the Greeks call the infernal 
regioną, vrhere he played at dice with the god- 
deaa Ceres,® and altemately won and lošt. 4 On 
hia retom she presented him with a napkin 
embroidered with gold. Thia period of hia 
return was observed by tbe Egyptiana as a 
solemn festital, and haa continued to the time 
of my remembrance; whether tbe above, or 
m me other incident waa tbe occaaion of thia 
feaet, I urill not take upon me to detenmne. 
The miniaten of thia solemnity bate a ręst 
woven within the apace of the day, thia is tora 
by a prieat wboae eyea are cotered with a bau* 
dage. Tbey conduct him to the path trhich 
leada to the temple of Ceres, and there leave 
him. They assert, that two wolvea meet the 
prieat thus blinded, and lead him to the temple, 
though at the diatance of ttrenty stadia from 
the city, and aftertrorda conduct him back 
again to tbe plaoe where they fcund him. 

CXXIII. Etery reader mušt determine 
for himaelftrith respect to the credibility of 
what I have related; for my own part I heard 
theae thinga from the Egyptiana, and think it 
neceaaary to tranBeribe the reault of my inqui- 
riea. The Egyptiana esteem Gerea and Bac- 


2 The šame king.]—‘ The kings of Egypt hod nany 
narnos and tilles, ihese narnos and Ilties have been 
branched out Into persona, and insertod in the lists of 
the real monarche. I bate mentioned of Osiris, th&t he 
was exposed in an ark, and for a long time in a statė of 
death, the likę Is said of Orus, Adonis, Thamuz, and 
Tai u s, Tulus, or Thoulos. Lastly, H is said of Rhameses, 
whom Herodolus c&lla Rhampsinitus, that he descended 
to the m&nsions of death, and after some stay returned to 
llght I mention thete thinga to show that the whole is 
one and the sarae history, and that all these narnės are 
tilles of the Bame person. They have howevcr been 
olhcrwise esteemed, and we find them accordingly in> 
serted in the lists of kings, by which means tbe chrono- 
logy of Egypt has been greatly embarrassed — Bėgant. 

3 Ceres.]—In the Greek Demeter. “ The Egyptians,” 
says Diodorua Siculus, “ rated the earth as the comraon 
womb of all things, Meter, which the Oreeks, by an e&sy 

, addition, allenrards altered to Demeter.”— T. 

4 Altemately teori and lošt."]—Y alenaer informs us in 
1 a no te, that this circumstance of playing at dice witb 
Į Ceres, and altemately conquering and being conąuered, 

[ has been ingeniously explained to mean no mare, qturm 

Cererem almam et fautricera vėl ticissžm inhinicam 
ezperiri, to find agriculuiral eiperiments somethnes 
successfiil, and eometimes otherwise. I think there waa 
probably some thing also allegorieal and mysterious in 
the story—posaibly there might be in this feast some. 
thing similar to the Eleuainian mysteries, the particular 
mention of Ceres suggests that opinion.— T. 
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as the greit deitiea of the rasime below; 
thej are also the firat of mankind who have 
aSefieoded the immortąlity of the aoul.* They 
l^elieve, that on the dieeohitioD of the body the 
floal immediately eoters eome other animal, 
■n A that, after using ae vehicles every species 


5 JmmcrtalUy of the The doctrine of the re- 

gumction vras firat entertained by the Egyptl&ns; and 
tbeir nmmmies were embalmed, the ir pyramids were 
conauucted, to preserve the anclent mansion of the aoul 
dūrine a period of three thouaand yeara. Būt the at¬ 
tempt it paritai and unavaiHng: and it lt whh a more 
phiiosophic spiri! that Mahomet reliet on the omnlpo- 
teoce of the Creator, whote word can reanimate the 
bnaihless clay, and collect the innumerable atome that 
no longer retam their form or eubetance. The inter- 
etate of the toul it it hard to decide; and thote 
who moti firmly believe her umnaterial natūra are at a 
Iom to underttand how the can think or act whhout the 
egcocy of the organe of tente.— Gibbon. 

The Platonic doctrine etteemed the body a Hnd of 
prieon with reepect to the aoul. Somewhai similar to 
tfai* wat the opinion of the Marclonhes, who called the 
death of the body the reaurrection of the aoul.— T. 

The aoul, by reaeon of i ta anziety and impotence, 
being unable to eiand by itself^ wandera up and down to 
eeek out coneolaūone, hopes, and finmdationa, to which 
aha adherea and fizes. Būt it ia wonderful to observe 
vm ahort the moti eonetant and obetinate maintalnera 
M ibis juat and clear perauaaion of the immortąlity of 
the aoul do &11, and how weak their argumente are when 
they go about to pro ve it by human reaeon.— Mantaigne. 

To enumerate the varioue opiniona which have pre- 
vailed concerning the aoul of man, vrould be an under- 
t.ving elite arduoua and unprofitable. Sorae of the 
anciante conaidered itaaapartofthe aubatanceofGod; 
the doctrine of the propagation of aoula prevailed, ae- 
eordiog to Bayle, or rather aubaiated, to a very Imte 
period of the Chrieti&n era: Averhoes afflrmed i te mor- 
taltty, and moet of the pegan philoeophera believed h 
to be matarial; bot the argumente fbr He immortąlity 
vrhich are aflorded na in the word of God at the tame 
time animate our piety, and aatlafy oor reaeon.—T. 

I have obeerved ao many marka of reaerablance be- 
tvrlzt the Egyptians and the Indiana, that I can by no 
meana penueito myself that they are the eflėcta of 
chance. I love better to believe that India wae elvillzed 
by thoee Egyptiana who accompanled Bacchua or 8eaoa- 
tria In their ezpeditiona. I am, therefore, not at all aur- 
priaed at finding amongat the Indiana Egyptian archi- 
teeture,the diviaionof the peopla into tribes,whlch never 
Intermingle; reepect for animal s, and for the eow ln 
particular; the metempsychoala, k. c. With regard to 
thia laat dogma, I am tempted to believe, that U did not 
originale in Egypt, that h indeed ia not of very great 
nntiąuity, and that the aoldiera of Seaoatria brought it 
with thįn on their return Irom their ezpedition. “ I 
know,” remarka Paueanias, “ that the Cbaldean and 
lodian magi have been the firat who aaaerted the immor- 
tality of the aoul.” Beaidea Moses, who wa a anterior to 
that prince, had beard no mentkm of it; if he did know 
it, how could he perauade himaelf that he waa choeen to 
keep uoder the lawa of God, and their own, a people 
ahraye ready to re bei 1 It ia indeed known, that the 
immortąlity of the aoul waa not known tor the Jewa, būt 
by the cotnmerce which they had with the Aaeyriana, 
during the time of tbeir caplivlty.— Larcher. 


of terrestrial, aqaatic, and winged creatnres, it 
finally entera a aecond time into a human body. 
They affirm that it nndergoee all theae changca 
in the apace of three thouaand yeara. Thia 
opinion aome amongat the Greeks* have at 
different periodą of time, adopted aa their own; 
būt I ahail not, though I am able, apecify their 
narnės. 

CXXIV. I was also informed by the tame 
priests, that till the reign of Rhampsinitus, 
Egypt was not only remarkable for ita abun- 
dance, būt for ita eicellent laiva. Cheopa, who 
auceeeded thia prince, degenerated into the ex- 
tremeat profligacy of conduct 7 He barred the 
avenuea to every temple, and forbade the Egyp¬ 
tiana to offer aacrifices; he proceeded nėxt to 
make them labour aervilely for himaelf. 8ome 
he compclled to hew atones in the ąuarriea of 
the Arabian mountains, and drag them to the 
banka of the Nile; others were appointed to 
receive them in veaaels, and tranaport them to 

6 Some amongat the Oreeke .]—He doublleM meana to 
apeak of Pherecydea of Syros, and Pythagoras.-Lordker. 

Pherccydes waa the diaciple of Pittacus, and the maa- 
te r of Pythagoras, and also of Thales the Mileaian. He 
lived ln the time of Serviue Tullius, and aa Cicero telis 
ue, primum dizit artimos hominum esae eempiternos, 
firat taught that the eouls of men were immortal. Hie 
life Is given at eome length by Diogenes Laertiua.— T. 

7 Prtfligacy qf conduct ]—It is not ernsy to eee wfaat 
could induce M. de Pauw to attempt the vindication af 
this prince, and to reject as labulous what Herodotua 
relates of his despotiam, as if this were not the infinnity 
of these princea, and as if they did not all endeavour to 
establish it within their dominions. Egypt enjoyed good 
laws at the firat, they were obeerved during some ages, 
and the people were conaeąuently happy; būt Lhsir 
princas endeavoured to firee themselves fh>m the re- 
straints imposed upon them, and by degrees they soc- 
ceeded. M. de Voltaire was justifled in considering the 
construction of the pyramids as a proof of the si a very 
of the Egyptiana; and it is wilh much justice he re¬ 
marka, that it would not be possible to compel the 
English to erect similar masses, who are far more pow 
erful than the Egyptiana at that time were. This is 
perfectly true, and M. de Pauw, in aUacking Voltaire, 
has wandered from the ąucstion. He ought to have 
pro ved, that the kinga of England were really able to 
compel their subjects to raiše similar monumente, as 
Herodotus positively asserts of the princes of Egypt. He 
ought, I aay, to have pro ved this, and not to have ad 
vanced that the cultivalion of their lands cost the English 
nlne times more labour than it does in Egypt; and that 
their marine in one year occasions the destruclion of 
more people than the conetructien qf all the pyramide 
tomdd have dane m a long gerus qf agee. M. de Pauw 
would not see that a spiritof &mbition,a desire of vrealth, 
fcc. induce the English eegerly to undertake the most 
laborious enterprises; that they are not obliged to do 
this; and ln one word, that it is oplional with them; on 
the contrary, the Egyptiana were compelled by their 
sovereigns to laboura the most painful, hnmilialing, and 
servile.— Larcher. 
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n mountain of Libya. For this Service a hun- 
dred thousand men were employed, who were 
relieved every three months. Ten years were 
consumed in the hard labour of forming the 
road through vrhich these stones were to be 
drawn * a work, in my estimation, of no less 
fatigue and difficulty than tbe pyramid itself. 1 
Thia causevray 8 is five stadia in length, forty 

1 The pyramid itself.]— For the aatisfaclion of the 
English reader, I ahall in few words enumerate the dlf- 
fe reni ueee for which the learned ha ve supposed the 
pyramida to ha ve be e n erected. Some ha ve irnagined 
thai, by the hžeroglyphica inscribed on their ezternal 
aurfa.ce, the EgypUang vrishcd to convey to the remotest 
poste rily their nation&l hlstory,as well aa their iraprove- 
menta in acience and the aru. This, however ingenioua, 
seems būt litlle probable; for the ingenuity which w m 
equal to contrive, and the induatry vrhich peraevered lo 
ezecute atructurea likę the pyramid a, could not būt fore- 
see, that hovrever the buildings themselvea might from 
their.solidity aud forra defy the effecta of time, the out- 
vrard aurface, in auch a aituation and climale, could not 
be proportionably permanė nt; add to thia that the hiero- 
glyphics were a aacred l&nguage, and obacure in them- 
•elves, and revealed būt to a aelect number, might to 
poaterity afford opportunlty of ingenioua conjecture, būt 
vrere a very inadeąuale vehicle of hiatorical fa eta 

Others ha ve believedlhem intended merely aaobaerva- 
foriea to eztend philosophic and aatronomical know- 
ledge: būt in defence of this opinion liula can be aaid: 
the adjacent country ia aflat and even aurface; buildinga, 
therefore, of auch a height, were both abeurd and unne- 
cesaary; beaides that, for auch a purpose, it would ha ve 
been very prepoateroua to have eonairucted auch a num¬ 
ber ofeostly and maaay pilės,differing ao litlle in altitude. 

To thia may be added, that it does not appear, from an 
ezaraination of the pyramida, that accesa to the aummit 
vras ever practicable during their perfect etate. 

By some they have been conaidered aa repoaitoriea 
for corn, erected by Joaeph, and called the granariea of 
Fharaoh. The Argument againatthia ia very convincing, 
and ia ailbrded us by Pliny. “ In the building the largeat 
of the pyramida 366^00 men,” aaya he, “ were employed 
twenty yeara togelher.” Thia, therefore,will be found būt 
III U> correapond wilh the Scriptural hiato ry of Joaeph. 
The years of plenty which he foretold were only seven, 
vrhich fact is of itaelf a sufflcient anawer to the above. 

lt remalna, therefore, to mention the njore popular 
and the more probable opinion, vrhich is, that they were 
intended for the sepulchres of the Egyptian monarche, 
tnateftd of areful renka, liks Notare, greta, 

Enonnoui eruel reoodan erahtt tbe Und, 

And leond a tyreufi tomb, wbo tom dererred, 

Ibr ana vile arena perfcfaad countkn lhm—nomam. 

Whenwe cnnaider the religioua prejudicesofthe Egyp- 
liana, their opinion concerning the soul, the prlde, the 
despotism and the magnificence of their ancient prince#, 
togelher with the modern discoveriea with respect to the 
lnterfor of theee enormoua pilės, ibere seema to remain 
būt litlle occasion for argument, or reason for doubt.— T. 

2 Causnoay .]—The stones might be conveyed by the 
eonai that runa about tvro milea north of the pyramida, 
and from thence part of the way by thia eztraordinary 
causevray. For at this time there is a causevray from 
that part, eztending about a thousand yards in length, 
and tvrenty feet vride, built of hown stone. The length 
of it agreeing ao vrell with the account of Herodotus, is 


cubits vaide, ind its ei trėmė height thirtj-fsro 
cubits: the vrhoie is of polished marble, adoined 
vrith the figures of animals. Ten years, a* I 
remarked, were eihansted in forming this 
causevray, not to mention the time employed in 
the vaults 3 of the hill 4 upon vrhich the pyrm- 
mids are erected. These he intended as a plaoe 
of būriai for himself, and were in an island 
vrhich he formed by introdueing the vratera of 
the Nile. The pyramid itself was a vrork o f 
tvrenty years; it is of a square form; every front 
is eight plethra 5 long, and as many in height z 


a atrong confirmalion that this causevray haa been kepa 
up ever eincc, though eorae of the materiale of it may 
have been changed, all being now built vrith freeatone. 
It is strengthened on each aide vrith semicircular but- 
treases, about fourteen feet diameter, and thirty feet 
apart; there are sixly-one of these buitreasea, bccinning 
from the north. Sbrty feet farther it turas to the vreat 
for a litlle way, then there fa a bridge of about tvrelve 
arches, tvrenty feet wide, built on piers that are ten feet 
vride. Above one hundred yards further there is auch 
another bridge, beyond vrhich the causevray continues 
about one hundred yards to the south, ending about a 
mile from the pyramida, vrhere the ground is higher. 
The country over vrhich the causeway is built, being 
lovr, and the water lying on it a great vrhile, seems toba 
the reason for building this causevray ai first, and eon- 
linuing to keep it in repair.—itococifce. 

The tvro bridgea deecribed by Pococke are also men- 
tioned particularly by Norden. The tvro travellers dif- 
fer eaaentially in the dimensions vrhich they give of tha 
bridgea they aeverally mėaaured; vrhich induces M. 
Larcher reasonably to suppose that Pococke deecribed 
one bridge, and Norden the other.— T. 

3 Vaults. 3—The aecond pyramid haa a fosse eut in the 
rock to the north and vreat of ii, vrhich ia about ninety 
feet wide, and thirty feet deep. There are amali apart- 
menta eut from it into the rock, Jtc. 

4 The hiU .]—The pyramida are not aHuated i n plains, 
būt upon the rock that ia at the foot of the high moun- 
taina which accompany the Nile in its course, and which 
m&ke the separation betwixt Egypt and Lybio. It may 
have fourscore feetof perpendicular e levalion above the 
horizon of the ground, that is always overflovred by the 
Nile. It is a Daniah league in circumferen ce.—Norden. 

B Eight plethra.]—To this day the dimensions of the 
great pyramid are problematical. Since the time of 
Herodotus many travellers and men of learalng have 
meaaured it; and the diflerence of their calculailons, far 
from removing, has būt augmented doubt I vrill give 
you a table of their admeaaurements, vrhich at leaat vrill 
serve to pro ve how difficull to is to come at trath. 


Jnatnu. 

Hetabt oTthe 
greta pyramid. 

FteL 

W5dfhrf 

oataa 

M 

Herodotus 

. 800 ... . 

. 800 

Strabo 

. 626 ... . 

600 

Diodorus 

. 600 some inches 

. 700 

Pliny . 

. 

. 708 

Modeme. 

Le Brun 

. 616 ... . 

. 704 

Prosp. Alpinus 

. 625 . 

. 750 

Thevenot 

. 520 ... . 

. 612 

Niebuhr 

. 440 . . . . 

. 710 

Oreaves 

444 ... . 

. @49 
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the stonai are very skilfully cemented, and none 
of thezn of lesa dimensions than thirty feet 
CXXV. The ascent of the pyramid was re- 
gularly gTadoated by what some call stepe, and 
others altara. Having finished the first fiight, 
they elevated the stonee to the second by the 
aid of machines 6 conetrncted of ehort piecee of 
wood; from the second, by a similar engine, 
they were raised to the third, and so on to the 
aammiL Thus there were aa many machines 
as there were regular divisionB in the centre of 
the pyramid, thoagh in fact there might only be 
ooe, which bei n g easily manageable, might be 
lemoved from one range of the building to 
another, as often as occasion made it necessary ; 
both m odes base been told me, and I know not 
which best d ešery es credit. The snmmit of the 
pyramid was first of all finished, 7 descending 


Ntmber of (be Izjm ar Sepa. 


Greaves, 

207 

Maillet, 

208 

Albert Levenstein, . 

260 

Pococke, . 

212 

Belon, 

. 250 

The ve not, 

208 


To me it seems evideni that Greaves and Niebuhr are 
prodigtously deceived in the pcrpendicularheighlofthe 
great pyramid. All travellers agree ii contalns at least 
two hundred and aevcn laycrs, which layers are from 
fror to two feet high. The highest are at the base, and 
they decrease insensibly to the top. I measured Seve¬ 
rai, which were more than three feet high, and I found 
none that Were lesa than two, iherefore the least mean 
heighl that can be allowed them is iwo feet and a half, 
which,accordingto the calculation of Greaves himself, 
who counted t«ro hundred and seven, will give five hun- 
dreil and sevenleen feet siz inches in perpendicular 
he ight.— Savary. 

6 Aid of markinęs.]— Mr. Greaves thinks that this 
accounl of Hemdotus is full of difficulty. “ How, in 
erecting and placing so many machines, charged with 
such rnassy stones, and those continually passing over 
the liwer degrees, eould it be avoided, būt that they 
mušt eiiher unsettle them, or endanger the breaking of 
some portions of them 7 Which mutilations would have 
been likę scars in the face of so magniflcent a building. 1 * 

I own thatl am of a different opinion from Mr. Greaves; 
£>r such massy stones as He rodoma has described would 
not be discomposed by an engine resting upon them, 
and which, by the. accotint of Herodotus, I take to be 
only the pulley. The accounl that Dlodorus gives of 
raising the stones by Imaginary %»>•* t*v (heaps of 
earthO engines not being then, as he supposes, invented, 
Is ioo absurd to take notice of. And the descriplion that 
Herod hus has given, notwithstanding all the objections 
that have been raised to ii, and which have ari šen prin- 
cipally from raisrepresenting him, appears to me very 
clear and certain.— Dr. Templeman's Notės to Norden. 

7 ttrst of all finished .] — The word in the tezt is 

which Larcherhas rendercd,“On commenca 
revetir et perfectionner.” 

Grcat doubts have arisen amongst travcllers and the 
leerned, whelher the pyramid was coated or not. Pilny 
telis us y thai at Busiris people lived who had the agilily 


thenee, they regularly completed the whole. 
Upon the outside were inscribed, in Egyptian 
characters, 9 the yarious sums of money ezpend- 
ed in the progrese of the work, for the radishes, 
onions, and garlie consumed by the artificers. 
This, as I well remember, my interpreter in- 
formed me, amounted to no less a su m than one 
thousand six hundred talents. If this be true, 
how much more mušt it necessaTily have cost for 
iron tools, food, and clothea for the vvorkmen, 
particularly when we consider the length of 
tune they were employed in the building itself, 
adding wbat was spent in tbe hewing and con- 
veyance of the stones, and the construction of 
the subterraneous apartments ? 

CXXVI. Cheops having exhaustcd his 
wealth, was so fiagitious, that he prostituted his 
daughter, 9 commanding her to make the most 
of her person. She complied with her father's 
injunetions, būt I was not told what sum she 
thus proeured; at the šame time she took care 
to perpetuate the memory of heraelf; with 
which view she solicited e very one of her lovers 
to present her with a stone. With these it is 
reported, the middle of the three pyratnids, 1 * 
fronting the larger one, was constructed, the 
eievation of which on each aide, was one hun¬ 
dred and fifty feet. 

CXXVII. According to the Egyptians, 
this Cheops reigned fifty years. His hrother 


to roount lo the top of the pyramid. If it was graduated 
by slėps, liule agility would be reąuired to do this; if 
regularly coated, ii is hard to conceive how any agility 
eould accomplish it. 

Norden says, that there is not the least mark to be 
perceived to prove that the pyramid has been coated 
wiih marble. 

Savary is of a contrary opinion: “ That it was coat¬ 
ed,” says he, “ is an inconiesiable fact, proved by the 
rėmai na of mortar, štili f>und in several paris of the 
stepe, mixed with fragraents of white marble.” Upon 
ihe whole it seems more reasonable to conclude that it 
was coated.— T. 

8 Egyptian chararters .]—Probably in common cha¬ 
racters, and not in hieroglyphies.—LoreAer. 

9 Prostituted his daughter.] —This account of the 
king's prostituling his daughter has been thought so Tūli 
of horror, that many have douUed the truth of it; būt 
we have had iu our own country an instanco of as hor- 
rid a crirae in a husband's prosiiluting his wife merely 
for his diversion. SUe S; ai e Triais, tfu Case of Mervin 
Lord Audley. 

10 The middle qf the three pyramids .]—The acts of 
magnificence which the counozans of antiquiiy were 
enabled to accomplish from the produce of their chanus 
almosl ezceed belief. It is told of Lamia, the ch&rming 
raisiress of Demetrius Poliorcctes, that she erected 
at Sicyon a porlico, so beautiful and superb, th&t an 
author named Polemo wr>te a b jok to describe it.— See 
Athenaus and the Letters of Alciphron.—T. 
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Chephren 1 succeeded to bis throne, and adopt- 
ed a similar conduct. He also built a py rami d, 
būt this was lesa than his brother’a, for I mea- 
sured them both; it has no subterraneous cha at¬ 
kers, nor any cbannel for the admission of tbe 
Nile, which in tbe other surrounds an ialand 
wbere tbe body of Cbeops is said to be deposit- 
ed. a Of this latter py ramu], tbe first ascent is 
entirely of Ethiopian marble of divers colours, 
būt it is not so bigb as tbe larger pyramid, near 
vtrhich it stands, by forty feet. This Chephren 
reigned fifty-six years; the pyramid be built 
stands on tbe šame hill witb tbat erected by his 
brother; tbe hill itself is near one hundred feet 
higb. 

CXXVIII. Tbus for tbe space of one hun¬ 
dred and 8ix years were the Egyptians ezposed 
to every species of oppression and calamity, not 
having in all this period permission to worship 
in their temples. For the memory of these 
two monarchs they have so extreme an aver- 
sion, tbat Lbey are not very willing to mention 
their narnės. 3 They call their pyramids by the 
name of tbe sbepherd Philitis, 4 wbo at that 
time fed bis cattle in tbose places. 

CXXIX. Mycerinus, the son of Cheops, 
succeeded Chephren : as he evidently disap- 

1 His brother Chephren.}— Diodorus Siculus remarka, 
that some authors are of opinion, that it was not his 
brother who succeeded him, būt his son Chabryis, or 
Chabryen. Probally, says Larcher, the šame word dif- 
fcrently written. 

2 Is said to be dcposited.}— The kings designed these ; 

pyramids for their sepulchres, yet it happened that their 
remains were not here deposited. The people were so 
exaaperated against them, by the severe labours they 
had been compelled to endure, and were so enraged ai 
the oppressive cruelty of their princes, that they threat- | 
ened to take their bodies from their tombs, and cast i 
them to the dogą. Both of them, therefore, when dying, 
ordered their attendants to būry them in some secret i 
place.— Diodorus Siculus. } 

3 Mention their narnės.]—Part of tho punishment an- j 
nezed in France to high-treason, and other enormous | 
oflences, is the irrevocable eztinelion of the lamily 
name of the eonvieted persons. 

This is probably the reason, observes M. Larcher, 
why historians are so much divided in opinion concern- 
ing the narnės of the princes who erected ihe pyramids. 

4 Philitis.'}— Some of the pyramids in Egypt were j 

styled the pyramids of the shepherd Philitis, and were > 
said to have been built by people whom the Egyptians Į 
held in aburoination; from whence we may form a , 
judgment of the persons by whom these edifices were 1 
erected. Many hills and places of reputed sanetity ! 
węre denominated from shepherds. Caucasus, in the | 
vicinity of Colchis, had ils name conferred by Jupiter, į 
in memory of Caucasus a shepherd. Mount Cithseron, 1 
in Boeotia, was called Asterius, bul received the former J 
name from one Citheeron, a shepherd, supposcd to have . 
been there slain.— Bryant. i 


proyed of his father’s conduct, he conunandeil 
the temples to be opened, and tbe people* who 
bad been reduced to the eztremest afliertžon* 
were again permitted to ofier aacrifice et tbe 
shrines of their gods. He ezcelled all that went 
before him in bis administration of justice. 
The Egyptians revere his memory beyond tbat 
of all his predecessors, not only for the eąuity 
of his decisions, 5 būt because if complaint was 
ever made of bis conduct as a judge, he con- 
descended to remove and redress the injury * 
Whilst Mycerinus thus distiuguished hinaeelF 
by bis ezemplary conduct to hissubjects, he loet 
his daughter and only child, the first misfortune 
he ezperienced. Her death eicessively afflicted 
him; and wisbing to honour her funeral mdth 
more than ordinary splendour, he indoeed ber 
body in a heifer 7 made of wood, and riebly ome- 
mented with gold. 8 

CXXX. This heifer was not buried; it re- 
mained even to my time in the p&lace of Sale* 
placed in a superb hall. Every day costly aro- 
maties were burnt before it; and every night it 
was splendidly illuminated; in an adjoinmg 

5 Eąuity of his decisions.}— It appears as well from 
this paragraph as the remainder of the chapter, that iho 
kings administered juslice to their subiects in person* 

It is not, therefore, very easy to see whal could indace 
M. Pjiuw to assert that the soyereigns of Egypt had not 
the power of deciding in any civil cause.— Larcher. 

6 Redress the iąjury.}— Diodorus Siculus relates tbe 
šame fact; and says, that he ezpended laigė auras of 
money in roaking compensation to such as he though* 
injured by judici&l decisions.—T. 

7 In an heifer.}—The Patrica were not only rites of 
Miihrea, būt also of Osiris, who was in reality the šame 
deity. We have a eurious inscription to this purpooe, 
and a representation which was first ezhibited by tho 
learned John Pricc in his observations upon Apuleios. 

It is copied froin an orieinal which he saw at Venice, 
and there is an engr&ving from it in the edition of Hero- 
dotus by Gronovius, as well as in that by Wesaeling t 
būt about the purport of it they are slr&nęely mistaken. 
They suppose it to relate to a daughter of Mycerinus, 
the son of Cheops. She died, it seems, and her fathor 
was so affected with her death, that he made a bull of 
wood, which he gilt, and in it interred his daughter. 
Herodotus says he saw the bull of Mycerinus, and that 
it alluded to this history. Būt notwithstandJng tho 
authority of this great author, we may be aMurcd, that 
it was an emblemalical representation, and an image of 
the sacred bull, Apia and Mne^via.— Bryant. 

8 Gold .}—The prophet Isaiah, threatening the peoplo 
of Israel for their blind confidence in EgyjH, says, “ Ye 
shall defile also the covering of thy graven image s of 
silver, and the ornamente of thy molten image s of gold.” 
Winkelmann, speaking of the antiquity of art in Eeypt, 
says, u Les figures talllees originairement en beis, et les 
statues jettees en fonte, ont toutes leur denomination 
particuliere dans la langue Hebraiąue: par la suite dės 
tems les premieres furent dorees ou revetues de l&mes 
d'or.”-r. 
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apartment are deposited statues of fche dififerent 
Goncubuaes of Mycerinus, as the priesta of Sais 
informed me. Theae are to the number of 
twenty, they are coloaaal figures, made of wood, 
and in a naked statė, būt wbat women they are 
intanded to repreeent, I presume not to deter- 
minc: I merely relate what I was told. 

CXXXI. Of this heifer, and theae coloaaal 
figūros, there are aome who speak thua: My¬ 
cerinus, they aay, conceived an unnatural paa- 
sion for hia daughter, and offered violence to 
her perso n. She having, in the angniah of her 
mind, atrangled herself, her father buried her 
in the man nėr we ha v e deacribed. The mother 
cnt off the handa of those feraale attendanta 
who aasiated the king in hia deaigna upon hia 
daughter, and therefore theae figures are marked 
by the šame imperfections aa diatinguished the 
persons they repreaent when alto. The whole 
of thia story, 9 and that in particular which re- 
latea to the handa of theae figures, to me aeema 
very preposterous. I myself aaw the handa ly- 
ing on the ground, merely, aa I thought, from 
the effect of time. 

CXXXII. The body of thia heifer is cover- 
ed with a purple cloth, 10 whilst the head and 
neck are Tery richly gilt: betwixt the horna 
there is a golden atar; it ia made to recline on 
its knees, and ia about the size of a largo cow. 
Every year it is brought from its apartment; 
at the period when the Egyptians flagellate 
themselves in honour of a certain god, whom 
-it does not become me to name, this heifer ia 
produced to the light: it was the reąuest, they 
say, of the dying princese to her father, that 
ahe might once every year behold the ano. 

CXXXin. Mycerinus after the above met 
vrith a second calamity; an oracle from the 
city Botos informed him that he should live aix 
years, būt die in the seventh; the intelligence 
aatoniahed him, and he sent a mesaage in re¬ 
tom to reproach the goddesa 11 with injustice; for 

9 7 Tu tehoU qf this story.']— In the old version of He- 
dotusbefore quoted, this passage is rendered thua: “Būt 
this is as true &s the tn&n in the rooone, for that a man 
with halfe an eye may clearly perceive that their hands 
fel off for very age, by reason that the wood, through 
lonę c'mtinnance of time, was spakcd and perished.”— 
Herodotus hia second Booke entituled Euterpe, 

10 Witk o purple cloth.]— M The Egyptians, r says 
Plotarch, 44 have a costom in the month Athyr, of orna- 
menling a golden Image of a bull, which they cover with 
a black rūbe of the fincst linen. This they do in com- 
memoration of Isis, and her gricf for the loss of Orus.” 

11 To reproach the goddesa. ]—Instead of t v Ji* Valc- 
naer proposes to read t»T $•*: “ No god,” says he, 
“had an oracle at Botos, būt the goddcss called by the 

17 


that hia father and hia uncle, who had been in- 
jurioua to mankind, and impioua to the goda, 
had enjoyed each a length of life of which he 
waa to be deprived, who waa distinguished for 
hia piety. The reply of the oracle told him, 
that hia early death was the conseąuence of the 
conduct for which he commended himself; he 
had not fulfilled the purpoae of the fatea, who 
had decreed that for the space of one hundred 
and fifty years Egypt ahould be oppreased; of 
which determinatien the two preceding mon* 
srchs had been aware, būt he had not. As soon 
aa Mycerinus knew that hia deatiny vas imraut* 
able, he caused an immenae number of latnps 
to be made, by the light of which wben even- 
ing approached, he passed hia houra in the fea- 
tivity of tbe banąuct: 13 he frequented by day 
and by night the groves and atTeama, and what- 
ever place he thought prodnctto of delight; 
by thia method of changing night into day, and 
apparently multiplying hissiz years into tvvelve, 
he thought to convict the oracle of falsehood. 

CXXXIV. Thia prince also built a pyra- 
mid, 1 * būt it was not by twenty feet so high as 
hia father’s: it was a regulor aquare on every 
aide, three hundred feet in height, and as far 
aa the middle of Ethiopian stone. 8ome of 
the Greeka erroneoualy believe thia to have 
been erected by Rhodopia 14 the courteaan, būt 


GTeeks Letena, the nurse of Apollo the son of Isis, who 
had an oracle at Būtos held in the highest estime- 
Uon ”—T. 

12 Q f the hanquet.]—JEUan records many examples 
similar to this of Mycerinus, in hia Various History, 
book ii. chap. 41. 

13 Built a pyramid.]—# If,” says Dlodorus Siculus, 
sreaking of this pyramid, “ it is lesa in size and ezteni 
than the others, it is superior to them in the costliness 
of the materiale, and ezcellence of the workmanahip.” 

14 Fhodopia.]— The following accouat of this Rhodo 
pis ia from Strabo. 

It is said that this pyramid was erected by the lovere 
of Rhodopis, by Sappho called Doricha: she was the 
mistreas of her brother Charazus, who carried to Nau- 
cratis Lesbian wine, in which article he dealt; others 
call her Bhodope. It is reported of her that one day 
wWen she was in the bath, an eagle snatched one of her 
slippers from an attendant, and carried it to Memphis. 
The king was then sitling in his tribūnai; the eagie, 
settling above his head, let fall the slipper into his 
bosom: the prince, astonished at this singular e vont, and 
at the smalinėse of the slipper, ordered a search to be 
made through the country for the female to whora lt be- 
longed. Having found her at Naucratis, she was pre¬ 
se nted to the king, who made her his wife; tvhen she 
died, she was buried in the man nėr we have described. 

Diodorus Siculus says, that this pyramid wasbelicved 
to have been erected to the memory of Rhodopis, ai the 
ezpense of some governors who had been her admirers. 

Perlzonius, in his notes on JElian, says that there were 
two of this name; one a courtesan, who afterwards be* 
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they do not seem to me even to know who this 
Rhodopis was ; if they had, they never could 
have ascribed to her the building of a pyramid 
produced at the expense of several thousand 
talentą: 1 beaidea this, Rhodopis lived at a 
different period, in the time, not of Mycerinus, 
būt Amasis, and many years after the monarche 
who erected the pyramids. Rhodopis was bom 
in Thrace, the slave of Iadmon« the son of 
Hephsstopolis the Samian: ehe was the fellow- 
servant of -®sop, who wrote fables, 2 and was 
also the slave of Iadmon; all vvhich may be 
thus easily proved : The Delphians, in compli- 

came tha wife of Ps&mmitichus; the other the fellow- 
siavc of JEsop, who lived in the time of Amasis.—r. 

1 Severai thousand talente.']— Demetrius Poliorcetes 
compelled the Athenians to raiše him immediately tho 
sum of two hundred and fifty talente, which he sent to 
his mistress Lamia, saying it wub for soap. When 1 in- 
form the reader that ehe spenį this immense sum in a 
feast given to her lord, what is h ere related of Rhodopis 
may seem lesa incredible.— T. 

2 JEsop, tchotcrotefables.] —This name is so familiar, 
that it may at first sight seem superfluous and inconsist- 
ent to say any thing on the subject; būt possibly every 
English reader may not know, that the fcibles which go 
under his name were certainly not of his composiiion; 
indeed būt little concerning him can be ascertained as 
faeu Plutarch assures u s, that Cresus sent AEsop to 
the oracle of Delphi; that JEsop and Solon were to- 
gether ai the court of Croesus; that the inhabitants of 
Delphi put him to death, and afterwards made atone- 
ment to his memory; and finally, Socrates versified his į 
febles. Plato, who would not admit Horoer into his 
commonweallh, gavę JEsop an honourable place in 
them; at least such is the expression of Fontaine. 

It remains to do away one absurd and vulgar preju- 
dice concerning him. Modern painlers and artistą 
have thought proper to represent Bacchus as a gross, 
vulgar, and bloated pcrsonage; on the contrary, all the 
ancieni poetą and artists represented him as a youth of 
mosi exquisite beauty. A similar error has prevailed 
wilh respect to .Esop: that it is an error, Bentley’s 
reasoning mušt be very satisfectory to whoever givea it 
the attention vvhich it merita. “ In Plato’s feast,” says 
he, “they are very merry upon SocraleB’ face, which re- 
sembied old Šilėnus. JEsop was one of the guests, būt 
nobody presumes to jest on his uglineas.” Philosiratus 
has given, in tvro books, a description of a gallery of 
pictures; one Is JEsop, with a chorus of animals about 
him; he is painted smiling and looking thoughtfuliy on 
the ground, būt not a word on his deformity : the Alhe- 
nians erected a statu© in his honour. If he had been 
deformed, continues Bentley, a statue had been no more 
than a monument of his uglincss, it would have been 
kinder to his memory to have let it alone. Būt after all, 
the slrongest argument to prove that he waa not of a 
disogreeable form, is that he mušt have been sold into 
Samos by a trader in slaves. It is well known that these 
people brought up the mosi handsome youths they could 
procure. If we may judge of him from his compAnion 
and contubernalis, we mušt believe him a comely per- 
son. Rhodopis was the grealest beauty of her age even 
to a proverb— i/* ou> xan Pi>Sw»c į x*Xif. 

The compilers of the Encyclopedia Britannica have 
given into the vulgar error, and scruple not to pro- 
nounce JEsop a person of striking deformity.— T. 


ance with the directions of the oracle, had 
desired publicly to know if any one reąuired 
atonement to be made for the death of JEsop ; 
būt none appeared to do this, except a grandaou 
of Iadmon, bearing the šame name. 

CXXXV. Rhodopis was first carried to 
Egypt by Xanthus of Samos, whose viewr was 
to make money by her person. Her liberty 
was purchased for an immense sum by Choral¬ 
us 5 of Mytilene, son of Scamandronymus, and 
brother of Sappho the poetess; thus becoming 
free, she afterwards continued in Egypt, where 
her beauty procured her considerable wealth, 
tbough by no means adeąuate to the constmc- 
tion of such a pyramid ; the tenth part of her 
richea whoever pleases may even now ascertain, 
and they will not be found so gTeat as has been 
represented. Wishing to perpetuate her name 
in Greece, she contrived what bad never before 
been imagined, as an ofiering for tbe Delphlc 
temple; she ordered the tenth part of her proper 
ty to be expended in making a number of iron 
spits, each large enough to roast an ox; they wore 
sent to Delphi, Vhere they are now to be Been 4 
behind tbe altar presented by the Chians. The 
courtesans of Naucratis 6 are generaliy beautiful 
she of whom we speak vvas so universally cele- 
brated that her name is familiar to every Greek 
There was also another courtesan, named Ar- 
chidice, 6 well known in Greece, though of leaa 


3 Charaxus.] —Sappho had tvro other brothers, Euty- 
gius and Larychus, or ralher Larichus, as it is vvriuen 
m Athenseus, the Dorians being partial to terminations 
in ichos. — Larcher. 

Athenaeus asserts, that the courtesan of Naucratis, 
beloved by Charaxus, and salirized by Sappho, was 
called Dorica. The šame author adds, that Herodotus 
etile her Rhodopis from ignorance; būt the opinion of 
Herodotus is confirmed by Strabo.— Larcher. 

4 Where they are nore to be sten.] —They were not to 
be Been in the time of Plutarch; in his tract assigning 
the reasons why the Pythian ceased to deliver her ora- 
cles in verse, Brasidias, whoso Office it was to ehow the 
euriosities of the place, points out the place where they 
formerly stood.— T. 

5 The courtesans qf Naucratis.'] — “ Howbeit such 
arranl honest women as are fishe for everye man, have 
in no place the likę credite as in the city of Naucraies. 
Forasmuch as this stalant of vrhom we apeake, had her 
lame so bruted in all places, as almoet there vvas none 
in Greece that had nol heard of the lame of Rhodope; 
after whome there sprang up also another as good as 
ever ambled, by name Archidice, &c . n —Herodotus his 
second booke , cntitulcd Euterpe. 

6 Archidice.] —Of this courtesan, the following anec- 
dote is related by.£lian: She demanded a great sum 
of money of a young man who loved her; the bargain 
broke off,and the lover withdrewre infeeta: he dream 
ed ik the nighl that he lay with the woman, which eured 
his passion. Archidice, on le&rning this, prelended that 
the young man oughl to pay her, and euminuned him 
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Tepate than Rhodopis. C barnius, afier giving 
Rhodopis her Liberty, returned to Mytilene, and 
vu merely handled 7 by Sappho in some sa- 
tirical veraes :—bot enough haa been aaid on 
this subjecU 

CXXXVI. Afler Mycerinoa, aa the prieata 
informed roe, Asychia reigned in Egypt; he 
erocted the east entrance to the temple of Vul- 
can, which ia far the greatest and moet magni- 
fieent. Each of the above-mentioned vesti bules 
» elegantly adorned with aculpture, and with 
paintings, būt thia ia superior to them all. In 
this reign, when commerce was checked and 
injured from the extrėmė want of money, an 
oedinanoe paaaed, that any one might borrow 
money, giving the body of hia father oa a pledge; 
by thia law the aepulchre of the debtor became 
in the power of the creditor; for if the dėbt 
am not diacharged be could neither be buried 
with h» family, nor in any other vault, nor waa 
be aufifered to inter one of hia deacendanta. 
Thia prince, deairoua of aurpasaing all hia pre- 
decessora, left aa a monument of hia fame a 
pyramid of brick, with thia inacription on a 
piece of marble.—“ Do not diaparage my worth 
by comparing me to those pyramida compoaed 
of stone; I am aa much superior to them aa 
Jovė ia to the ręst of the deiliea; I am formed 
of brička, 8 which were made of mud adhering 
to poles drawn irom the bottom of the lake.”— 
Thia was the most memorable of thia king’s 
actiona. 

foefbre the judges: the judge ordered the man to put the 
aom of money reąuired in a purse, and to movė it so 
that ha shadovr might fall on Archidice; his meaning 
vai, that the young man’s pleasure was būt the shadow 
of a real one. The celebrated Lemia condemned this 
declsion as unjusi; the sh&dovr of the purse, she ob- 
aerred, had not cured the courtesan’s passien for the 
money, whereas the d re am had cured the young man’s 
passion fjr the woman. 

7 Severely handled.]— The Greek word m** may apply 
either to Charaxus or Rhodopia; the applicalion appears 
nrMt obvi 'ua to the former.—7*. 

8 Fbrmed rf brička.]— Mr. Greaves asserts, that all 
the pyramid b were made of stone, of course he did not 
penetrate far enough into Egypt to see the one here 
memioned; it is situated aboui fonr leagues from Cairo, j 
and Is noticed both by Norden and Pococke.— T. 

As to whal concerns the works on which the Israelites 
were empl >yed in Egypt, I admit that I ha ve not been 
aUe to find any ruins of bricks burnt in the fire. Thero 
is Indeed a wnll of that kind which is sunk very deep 
in the eround, and is very long, near to the pyramida, 
and adj uning to the bridges of the Saracėną, that are 
aituated in the plain; būt it appears too modern to think 
that the bricks of which it is formed were made by the 
Israelites. Ali that I ha ve seen elsewhere of brick build- 
lng, is composed of the lame kind of bricks hardened in 
Ihe sun, such as those of the brick pyramid.— Norden. 


CXXXVII. He waa aucceeded by aa in- 
habitant of Anysia, whoae name waa Any sis, 
and who w m blind. In hia reign Sabacus 9 
king of Elhiopia overran Egypt with a nume- 
roue army; Anyais fled to the morasaes, and 
saved hia life, būt 8abacus continued master of 
Egypt for the space of fifty years. Whilst he 
ratained hia authority he made it a rule not to 
puniah any crime with death, būt according to 
the magnitude of the ofience, he condemned the 
criminal to raiše the ground near the place to 
which he belonged; by which menas the situa- 
tion of the difforent cities became m ore and 
more elevated; they were somewhat raised un- 
der the reign of Sesostris by the digging of the 
canals, būt they became štili more so under the 
reign of the Ethiopian. This was the caae with 
all the cities of Egypt, būt more particularly 
with the city of Bubastis. There ia in thia ci- 
ty a temple, which well deserves our attention $ 
there may be othera larger aa well aa more 
8plendid, būt nona which have a more delight- 
ful situation. Bubastis in Greek ia aynonymoua 
with Artemis or Diana. 10 

CXXXVIII. This temple, taking away the 
entrance, forma an ialand; two branches of 
the Nile meet at the entrance of the temple, 
and then separating flow on each aide entirely 
round it: each of tbese branches ia one hun- 
dred feet wide, and regularly shaded with trees; 
the vestibule ia forty cubita high, and oma- 
mented with various figurės, none of which are 
lesa than aix cubita. The temple is in the cen¬ 
tre of the town, and in every part a conspicuoua 
object: ita situation haa never been altered, 
though every part of the city haa been elevated; 
a wall ornamented with aculpture aurrounda the 
building: in the interior part a grove of lofty 
trees shadea the temple, in the centre of which 
ia the atatue of the goddeas: the length and 
breadth of the temple each way is one stadium. 
There ia a paved way which leads through the 
public aąuare of the city, from the entrance of 

9 Sabacu *.]—This event happened in the beginning 
of the reign of Hezekiah. Prideau*, on the authority of 
Syncellus, says he took Bocchoris, and burned him 
alive; būt it is more generally believed that Bocchoris 
was anterior to Sabacus: this lašt is the person men- 
tioned in the book of Kinge, by the name of So.— T. 

10 Artemia or Diana .—Bubastis was a Virgin, presided 
at childbirths, and was the symbol of the monn. This 
resemblanca with the ir Diana causcd the Grceks to 
name her the Diana of the Eeyptians; yetthe similitude 
was far from perfect, f »r vvith the latier she waa not tba 
goddeas of the mountains, the woods, and the chase. 
This difference probably caused Juvenai to say, 
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this temple to tbat of Mercury, 1 vrhich is about 
Vhirty stadia in length. 

CXXXIX. The deliverance of Egypt from 
the Ethiopian was, as they toM rae, effected by 
a Vision, which induced him to leave the coun- 
try : a perso n appeared to him in a dream, ad- 
vising him to asscmble all the prieats of Egypt, 
and aftervrards cut them in pieces. This vision 
to him eeemed to demonstrate, that in conse- 
quence of some act of impiety, which he was 
thus tempted to perpetrale, his ruin was at hand, 
from heaven or from man. Determined not to 
do this deed, he conceived it more prudent to 
withdraw himself; particularly as the time of 
his reigning over Egypt was, according to the 
declaration of the oracles, now to terminate. 
During his former reaidence in Ethiopia, the 
oracles of his country 2 * had told him, that he 
should reign fifty years over Egypt: this period 
being accomplished, he was so tcrrified by the 
vision, that he voluntarily withdrew himself. 

CXL. Immediately on his departure* from 
Egypt, the blind prince quitted his place of re- 
fuge, and resumed the government: he had 
residcd for the period of fifty years in a sol¬ 
itery island, which he himself had formed of 
ashes and of earth. He directed those Egyp- 


1 Mercury.]— The Egyptian Mercury was naroed 
Thoth or Theuth. Thoth with the Egypiians was the 
inventor of the Sciences; and as Mercury with the 
Greeks presided over the Sciences, this lašt people 
called Thoth in their tongue by the name of Hermes or 
Mercury: they had also given the name of Mercury to 
Anubis, on account of some fancied simlliiude betwizt 
those deities. “ It is not,” says Plutafcb, “ a dog pro- 
perly so called, which they revere under the name of 
Mercury, it is his vigilance and fidelily, the instinct 
which teaches hhn to distinguish a friend from an 
encmy, that vrhich (to ūse the expression of Plato) 
makes this animal a suitable emblera to the god the im- 
mediate patron of reason. 

8ervius on Virgil has a re mark to the šame eflfect.— 
Larcher . 

This deity also vrith the Bomans wafl esteemed the 
patron of arts, and the protector of learned men. Seo 
the ode addreeeed to him by Horace, beginning with 

Mercuri, (nūn te dotflu magistre 
Mevit Jjnphioo iapUa anendoj 
Tv*que tunto, matare aeptem 
Callida nenria, Jtc. 

Where he is not only represented as the patron, būt the 
teacher of music; Learned men also were called Viri 
Mercuriales. 

NU Frantą irtam 
Dextm levnmet, Mereurialiam 
C tatai rirorum.— Horac*. 

2 The oraele « of hia country.']—The oracles in EthSo¬ 
pia were the oracles of Jupiter.— T. 

2 On hia departure .]—Diodorus Siculus says, that afler 
the departure of Sabachue there was an anarchy of two 

years, vrhich was succeeded by the relgn oftwelve kings, 

who at their joint ozpense constructed the labyrinih. 


liana who freqnenled his neighbonrhood for tha 
purpose of disposing of their com, to bring 
with them, unknown to their Ethiopian mas- 
ter, ashes for his ūse. Amyrtsus was the first 
person who discovered this island, vvhich all 
the princes who reigned during the space of se- 
ven hundred years 4 before Amyrteus vrere on- 
able to do: H is called Elbo, and is on each 
side ten stadia in length. 

CXLI. The successor of this prince was 
Sethos, a priest of Vnlcan; 5 he treated the 
military of Egypt witH extrėmė contempt, and 
as if he had no occasion for their Services* 
Among other indignities, he deprived them of 
their arura,® or fields of fifty feet square, tvhich, 
by way of reward, his predecessors had given 
each soldier; the result was that when 8enna- 
cherib, king of Arabia and Assyria, attacked 
Egypt with a mighty army, the warriors whom 
he had thus treated, refosed to assist him. Tn 
this perplezity the priest retired to the shiine 
of his god, before vrhich he lamented his dan- 
ger and misfortunes: here be sunk into a pro- 
found sleep, and his deity promised him in a 
dream, that if he marched to meet the Aesyli¬ 
ana he should erperience no injnry, for that he 
would fumish him with assistance ; the vision 
inspired him with confidence; he put himself 

4 Seven hundred yeara.]— M. Larcher is of opi nion, that 
this ia a mistake, crept into tho manuseript of Hcrodotas 
from a confusion of the numeral letters by eopyists.— T. 

B Priest qf Vulcan.]— The following account is given 
by M. Larcher, from Plato, Plutarch, and Diodorus Si¬ 
culus. 

A prince cannot reign in Egypt if he be ignorant of 
sacred affairs. If an individual of any other clasa comes 
accidentally to the crovrn, he mušt immediately be ad- 
mitted of the sacerdotal order. “The kings,” says 
Plutarch, “ mušt be either of the order of priests or 
soldiers, these two classcs being distinguished, the one 
by their wisdom, the other by their valour. When they 
have choeei a warrior for king, he is instantly admtt- 
ted into the order of priests, who instruct him in their 
mysterious philosophy. The priests may censure tho 
prince, give him advice, and regulale his aclions. By 
them ia fixed the time when he may walk, bathe, or visit 
his wife. 

“ Such privileges as tho sbove,” says M. Larcher, 

“ mušt necessarily inspire them with contempt for the 
ręst of the nation, and mušt have excited a spirii of die¬ 
gu st in & people not blinded by superstition.” Seth^s 
however experienced how dangerous it was to follow 
the maxlms of the priesthocd only. 

6 Arura.]— Arūne is a Greek word, which signiiies 
literally a field ploughed for corn, and is soroetimes ueed 
for the corn itself. It was also an Egyptian measure. 

“ Egypt,” says Strabo, “ was divided into pnefectures, 
which again were divided into toparchis, and these 
into other portions, the smallest of which were termed 
«poi*pa»».” Suidaa says it waa a measure of fifty feet: 
from this word is derived, artum, aro, įrc. Sėt Hyffnum 
on thi* M>ord, 
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at fhe head of bis adberents, and marcbed to 
Peteriam, tho entrance of Egypt: not a sol- 
dier accompanied the party, wbich was entirely 
composed of tradesraen 7 and artizana. On their 
arrival at Pelusium, §o immense a number of 
mice 8 infested by night the enemy’s camp, that 
their quivers and bows, togetber with what se- 
cured their shields to their arms, were gnawed 
in pieces. In the morning the Arabians, finding 
themselves without arms, fled in confusion, and 
lošt great numbers of their men. There is now 
to be seen in the temple of Vulcan a marble 
statoe of this king, having a mouse in bis hand, 
and with this inscription: *• Whoever thou art, 
learn from my fortune to reverence the gode.” 

CXLII. Thus according to the Information 
of the Egyptians and their priests, from the 
first king to this lašt, who was priest of Vulcan, 


7 Tradesmen .'}—The Egyptiana were divided into 
three classea; thoae of rank, who with the priesta oc- 
cupied the mosi distinęuished honnura of the statė; the 
roilitary, who were also husbandmen; and artizana, 
who ezerciscd the raeaner erapl>ymenta. The above 
is from Dlodorua Siculua, who apeaka probably of the 
three principai divisiona: Herodotua mentions aeven 
claaaea.— Larcher. 

8 Immense a number qf mice .']—The Babylonish Tal- 
nrad hath it that thia deatruction upon the anny of the 
Assyri&ns waa ezecuted by lightning, and aome of the 
Tarnams are ąuoted fjr saying the šame thing; būt it 
secmeth imat likely,that it vraa effec»ed by bringing on 
themthe hot wind, whlch iafrequent in thoae parta, and 
ofien when it lighta aroong a muliitude destroya great 
numbers of thera in a moment, aa it freąuently happena 
In thoae -rast caravans of the Mahometans who go their 
ennual pilgrimage to Mecca; and the worda of Iaaiah, 
which threatened Sennacherib with a blaat that God 
wonld send upon him, aeem to denote thia thing. 

Herodotua givea na aome kind of a diaguiaed account 
of this deliverance from the Aaayriana, in a febuloua ap- 
plicatkm of it to the city of Pelualum, inatead ofJcrusa- 
lem, and to Sethoa the Egyptian, inatead of Hezekiah. 

It is particularly to be remarked, that Herodotua calla 
the king of Aaayria Sennacherib, aa the Scripturea do, 
and the time in both dolh alao well agree; which plainly 
ahows that it is the šame fact that ia referred to by He¬ 
rodotua, alihough much diaguised in the relatlon; which 
may be easily accounted for, whon we conaider that it 
comes to ua thmugh the hands of auch aa had the great- 
ėst a veršio n both lo the nation and to the religion of the 
Jewa, and therefore vrould relate n^thing in auch a 
manner aa vvould gi ve reputation to eiiher.—Prideau*’* 
Connection. 

M. Larcher, Sn a note of flve pages on the above, aaya 
little more than our countryman, ezcept that he adopta, 
with reapect to the deatruction o f the army of Senna- 
eherib, the opinion of Josephus, whose worda are theae: 

“ Sennacherib, on hia return from the Egyptian war, 
f’uod hia army which he had įeit under Rabshakeh, 
almoal ąuite deslroyed by a judicial pestilencc, which 
swept away, in Office ra and common soldiers, the firat 
night they s&t down be fore the city, one hundred and 
•ighty-five ihouaand men.”—T. 


a period of three hundred and forty-one genc- 
rations had passed, in which there had been aa 
many high priests, and the šame number of 
kinga. Three generations # are equal to ono 
hundred years, and therefore three hundred gen¬ 
erations are the šame as ten thousand years; the 
forty-one generations that rėmam make one 
thousand three hundred and forty years. Dur- 
ing the above space of eleven thousand three 
hundred and forty years, they assert that no 
divinity appeared in a human form ; būt they 
do not say the šame of the time anterior to this 
account, or of that of the kings who reigned 
afterwards. During the above period of time 
the sun, 9 they told me, had four tiincs deviated 
from his ordinary course, having twice risen 
where he uniformly goes down, and twice gone 
down where he uniformly rises. This however 
had produced no alteration in the elimate of 
Egypt; the fruits of the earth, and the pheno- 
mena of the Nile, had alvrays been the šame, nor 
had any eztraordinary or fatal diaeases occurred. 

CLXIII. When the historian Hecatsens 10 
was at Thebea, he recited to the priests of 

9 The n m, $*c.]—See Spenacr’a Falry Queen, book v, 
stanz&8: 

And U to Hmm Egjrptuu*, wbardą old, 

Which in tfamad nrere wm>t to bare inaight, 

Fkith xmj be givea, lt ia by them told, 

That aince the time they firat took tho rih'i heigbt, 

t Four Omn hia pbtce he ahifted hath in aght, 

And twiee helh rtnn wbere he noer dotb vreat, 

And vreated twice wbere he ought riae aright 

10 When the hietorian Hecatcrus.'] —Athenaeus relate s 
the aame circumstance as from HecaUeua, which roay 
serve to confirm the aasertion of Porphyry, that Herodo- 
tua took great part of hia aecond book, with very alight 
alteration, Irom Hccatceua. Ifthia (act be once allowed, 
Herodotua will loae the character that he has long aup- 
ported, of an honeat man, and a faithful historian. Būt 
it appeara from Alhenseus himaelf, that the work wbich 
in later agea paaaed umler the name of Hccatseus the 
Mileaian, waa not univeraally acknowledged for ge- 
nuine; and Callimachua, who employed much of his 
time and paina in diatinguiahing genuine from apurious 
authora, attributea the aupposed work of Hecauens to 
another and a later writer. Būt what is perhaps even 
a atronger proof in our author’s lavour ia, that he is 
never charged with the crime of theft by riutaYch, 
whoae kmm-ledge of thia piagioriam, if it had ever 
eziated, cannot be queat]on6d, when we conaider his 
eztenaive and accurate learning; and whoae zeal to dia- 
cover it cannot be doubted, when we reflect that he has 
wriuen a treatise ezpreaaly to prove the malignity of 
Herodotua, though in lact it only proves hia own. 
Could Plutarch misa auch an opportunity of tazing 
Herodotua 1 Could he have failed of saying, that thia 
hiatorian wa§ at once ao malicious and ao ungrateful as 
to apeak wiih diareapect and conlempt of the author to 
whom he waa obliged for a considerable portion of his 
own h i story 1 Our materiale for an account of Heca- 
ueua are at best būt acanty. He vraa a native of Bilietus, 
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Jupiter the particulars of his descent, and en- 
deavourcd to prove that he was the sizteenth 
in a right line from some god. They addressed 
him in rcply, as they afterwards did myself, 
who had said nothing on the subject of my 
faroily. They introduced me into a spacious 
temple, and displayod to me a number of figures 
in wood; this number 1 ha ve before specified, 
for every high priest places here during his life 
a wooden figuro of himaelf. The priests enu- 
merated them before me, and proved, as they 
ascended from the lašt to the first, that the son 
followed the fathcr in regular succeasion. When 
Hecataeus, in the ezplanation of his genealogy, 
ascended regularly, and traced his descent in 
the sUteenth line from a god, they opposed a 
aimilar modtf of reasoning to his, and absolutely 
denied the# possibility of a human being’a de¬ 
scent from a god. They informed him that each 
of thcse colossal figures was a Piromis, 1 de- 
scended from a Piromis; and they further 
proved,' that without any variation this had uni- 
formly occurred to the number of three hun- 
dred and forty-one, būt in bis who!e series the re 
was no reference either to a god or a hero. 
Piromis in the Egyptian language means one 
« beautiful and good.” 

CXLIV. From these priests I learned, that 
the individuals vvhom those figures represented, 
so for from possessing any divine attributes, 
had all been what we ha ve described. Būt in 


and son of one JEgisander; he was one of the very first 
veriters of prose, wiih Cadmus and Phereeydes of Scy- 
ros. Salmasius contends that he was older than Phere¬ 
cydes būt younger than Eumelus. The most ample 
account nf him is found in Vossius. He certainly wrote 
a book of genealogies; and the sentence wiih which he 
commences his history is preserved in Demeirius Pha- 
lereus: it is to this effect, “ What follows is the recital 
of Hecatseus, of Miletus: I write what seems to me to 
be true. The Greeks in my opinion have related many 
things eontradietory and ridiculuus.”— T. 

1 Piromis .}—There are many strange and eontradie¬ 
tory opinions about this passage, which, if I do noi de- 
ceive myself, is very plain, and the purport of h is 
this:— 1 “After the fabulous accounts, there had been an 
uninterrupted succession of Piromis aftor Piromis, and 
the Egyptians reforred none of these to the dynaeties 
of either the gods or heroes, who were supposed first to 
hsve possesscd the country.”—From hence I think it is 
manifest that Piromis signifies a man.— Bryant. 

M. Lacroze observes, that Brama, which the Indiana 
of Malabar pronounco Birournas, in the Sanscreel or 
sacred laneuaęe of India, signifies the šame as Piromis; 
and that Pirnmia, in the language of the inhabitants of 
Ceylon, means also at this day a man. Qusre, is this 
similitudo the cflfect of chance, or of the conquests of 
Sėsosiris, who left coloniea in various perta ofAsia 7— 
Larcher. 


the times which preceded, immortal beings 1 
had rcigned in Egypt, that they had commnni- 
cation with men, and had uniformly one supe- 
rior; that Orus, 3 whom the Greeks call A polio, 
was the lašt of these; he was the son of Osiris, 
and, after he had ezpelled Typhon, 4 himaelf 
succceded to the throue: it is also to be obser- 
ved, that iu the Greek tongue Osiris is ajnooy- 
mouswith Bacchus. 

CXLV. The Greeks consider Hercules, 
Bacchus, and Pan, as the youngest of tbeir 
d ei ties: būt Egypt esteems Pan as the most 
ancient of the goda, and even of those eight 5 


2 Immortal beings.— M. Larcher says, that all govero* 
ments were at first theocratic, and afiervranls becamo 
monarchic and democratic. In the theocratic forra the 
priests governed alone, who also preserved a conmder- 
able influence in monarchies and republice. Whai 
prevents our supposing that Egypt was governed many 
thousand years by priests; and that this governmenf, 
in reality theocratic, was named Irom the deity to wbom 
the high priest who enjoyed the sovereign authorhy 
attached himself 7 

3 Ona.]—According to Plutarch, the Egyptians held 
two principles, one good, the oihcr evil. The good 
principle consisted of three persons, laiher, mother, and 
son; Osiris was the laiher, Isis the mother, and Orus 
the son. The bad principle was Typhon: Osiris, ■trieily 
speaking, was synonymous with reason; Typhon the 
passions, «\oyo ( , wllhout reason.—T. 

The notion of a Trinity, more or less removed from 
the purity of the Chrislian ikith, is found to have been 
a leading principle in all the ancient schools of philo- 
sophy, and in the religions of almosl all nations; and 
traces of an early popular belief of it appe&r even in 
the abominable rites of idolatrous worship. The wor- 
ship of a Trinity is traced to an earlier age than that of 
Plato or Pythagoraa, or e ve n of Moses .—Bishop Horsley. 

4 Typhon.]— Typhon, as the principle of evil, was 
always inclined to it; all bad passions, diseases, tero- 
pests, and earthąuakes, were imputed to him. Likę 
the untulored Indians and savages, the Egyptians 
paid adoralion to Typhon from fear; they consecrated 
to him the hippopoiamus, the crocodile, and the aas. 
According to Jablonskį, tho word Typhon is derived 
from Theu a wind, and phou pemicious. 

To Osiris is ascribed the introduetion of the vine; 

“ and where,” says Mr. Bryant, “ that was not adapted 
to the soil, he showed the people the way to make wins 
of barley.”— T. 

The Greeks considered Osiris the samė person as 
Bacchus, because they discovered a great reserablance 
between the febles related of Bacchus and the traditiooa 
of the Egyptians concerning Osiris. Learned men of 
modern times have believed that Isuren, one of the three 
divinities to whom the Indians now pay adoralion, isthe 
ancient Osiris, būt this remains to be proved .—Lariher 

The three Indian deities are Brama, Yishnou, and 
Seeva; where Larcher found Isuren, I cannot imagine 

6 Even <įf those eight .]—The ark, aęcording lo the 
traditlons of the Gentile word, was prophetic, and was 
looked upon as a klnd of temple or pl&ce of residence 
of the deity. In the compass of eight persons it com 
prehended all mankind; which eight persons wcre 
thought to be so highly fovoured by heaven, that they 
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who are accoonted the first. Hercules was 
among those of the second rank in point of 
antiquity, and one of those callcd the twelve 
gods. Bacchus was of the third renk, and 
among those whom the twelve produced. I 
have before specified the number of years which 
the Egyptians reckon from the time of Hercules 
to the reign of Amasis; from the time of Pan 
a štili moro distant period is reckoned; from 
Bacchus, the youngest of all, to the time of 
Amasis, is a period, they say, of fifteen thou- 
sand years. On this subject the Egyptians 
base no doubts, for they profess to have always 
compated the years, and kept written accounts 
of them with the minutes! accuracy. From 
Bacchus, who is said to be the son of Semele, 
the daughter of Cadmus® to the present time 
is one thousand six hundred years; from Her¬ 
cules, the reputed son of A lemena, is nine 
hundred years; and from Pan, whom the 
Greeks coli the aon of Penelope and Mercury, 
is eight hundred years, before which time was 
the Trojan war. 

CXLVI. Upon this subject I have given 
my own opinion, leaving it to my readers to 
determine for themselves. If these d ei ties had 
been known in Greece, and then grovrn old, 
likę Hercules, the son of Amphitryon, Bacchus 
the son of Semele, and Pan the son of Pene¬ 
lope, it might have been aaserted of them, that 
although mortals, they posaessed the narnės of 
those deides known in Greece in the times 
which preceded. Of Bacchus, the Greeks 
affirm that as soon as he was bora 7 Jovė in- 


vrere looked up to by thoir posterity wiih great re- 
verence, and came at lašt to be reputed deilles. Heoce 
In the ancieut mythology of Egypt ihere wero precisely 
eight gods; of these the sun was Ctiief, and was said first 
to have reigned. Some made Hephaistus the first king 
of that eountry; whilst othcrs supposed it to have been 
Pan. There is no real inconsistency in these accounts; 
they were all three titles of the šame deity, the sun.— 
Brt/ant. 

Hendotus says, eieht of the first sort; he also telis us 
that Orus, the Apollo of the Greeks, was the lašt god 
that reięned; what then can Mr. Bryant raean by say- 
in z he was the first 1 

6 Dattįįhtcr (f Cadmue .']—The son of Cadmus is sup¬ 

posed to have lived at the time of the Trojan war; hls 
daughter Semele is said to have been shcteen hundred 
years bef*re Herodotus, by th&t writer’s own account: 
—She was at this rate prior to the fonndation of Arąos, 
aod many centuries before her father, ne&r a thousand 
years before her brothe r.—Bryon/. < 

7 A$ soon tu he teos bom ,']—Upon this subject I have 
aoraeirhere met an opinion to the ft)llowing cffeci: when 
the ancients špoke of the nativity of their eods, we are 
to understand the time in which their worship was first 
ittrodused: when mention is made of their marriage, 


elosed him in his thigh, and carried him to 
Nysa, 8 a town in Ethiopia beyond Egypt: wijh 
regard to the nativity of Pan they have no tra- 
dition among them; from all which I am con- 
vinced, that these deities vrere the lašt known 
among the Greeks, and that they date the 
period of their nativity from the precise time 
that their narnės came amongst them:—the 
Egyptians are of the šame opinion. 

CXLVII. I s h all now give some account 
of the internet history of Egypt; to what I 
learned from the natives themselves, and the 
Information of strangers, I shall add what I 
my self beheld. A t the death of their sovereign, 
the priest of Vulcan, the Egyptians recovered 
their freedom; būt as they could not live vrith- 
out kings, they chose twelve, among whom they 
divided the different distriets of Egypt. These 
princcs connected themselves with each other 
by intermarriages, engaging solemnly to pro- 
mote their common m t eres t, and never to en- 
gage in any acts of separate policy. The prin¬ 
cipai motive of their union was to guard against 
the declaration of an oraele, which had said, 
that whoever among them should ofler in the 
temple of Vulean a Ubation from a brazen vessel, 
should be sole sovereign of Egypt; and it is to be 
remembered that they assembled indifferently in 
every temple. 

CXLVIII. It was the resolution of them 
all, to leave behind them a common monnment 
of their fame.—With this view, beyond the lake 
Mceris, near the city of crocodilea, 9 they con- 
structed a labyrinth, 10 which ezceeds I can troly 


reference is to be made to the time when the worship 
of one was combined with that of another. Some of the 
ancients apeak of the tombs of their gods, and that of 
Jupiter in Crele was notorious, the Bolutlon of which is, 
that the gods sometimee appeared on earth, and after 
residing for a time amongst men, returned to their 
native skies; the period of their relurn was that of their 
supposed deaths. 

The fbllovring remark is found in Cicero’s Tusculan 
Questions: “Ipsi illi majorum genthtm dii qui habentur 
hinc a nobis in c&lum profecti reperiuuturThe gods 
of the popular relurions were all būt deceaaed mortals 
advanced from earth to heaven.— T. 

8He deri ved his name of Aiorvo-oę from his lather, 
and the place where he waa brought up. 

9 City of crocodiles .']—We are tgnorant of the real 
name of this city; it is very probable that it was called 
from the word Champsis, which according to our author 
was the Etryptian term for crocodile.— Larcher. 

10 A labyrinth .]—Diodorus says this was built as a 
sepulchre for Mendes; Strabo, that it was near the 
sepulchre of the king that built it, which was probably 
Imandes. Pomponiua Melą speaks of it as built by 
Psammitichus; būt as Menes or Imandes is mentioned 
by Severai, possibly he might be one of the lwclve kings 
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say, all that has been said of it; whoever will 
take the trouble to compare thera, will fiod all 
the works of Greece much inferior to this, both 
in regard to the workmanship and ezpenae. 
The temples of Ephesus and Samoa may justly 
claim admiratioo, and the pyramida may indi- 
vidually be compared to many of the magnificent 
atructurea of Greece, būt even theae are inferior 
to the labyrinth. It ia compoaed of twelve 
courts, all of which are coyered; their entrancea 
are oppoaite to each other, aix to the north and 
aix to the aouth ; one wall incloeea the whole; 
the apartmenta are of two kinda, there are fif- 
teen hundred above the aurface of the ground, 
and aa many beneath, in all three thouaand. Of 
the former I apeak from my own knowledge 


of greatest influence and authority, who might have the 
chief ordering and direction of ibis gpeat building, and 
as a peculiar honour might have his sepulchre apart 
from the olhers. 

It was such an eztraordinary building, that it waa said 
Dtedalus came to Egypt on purpose to see it, and built 
the labyrinth in Crete for king Minos on the model of 
this. Seo a minute description of the labyrinth and 
temple of the labyrinth by Pococke. 

Amidst the ruins of the urna of Caroun, the attention 
Is particularly fixed by Severai narrow, low, and very 
long cells, which seem to have had no other ūse than 
of containlng the bodies of the sacred crocodiles: these 
rėmai n s can only correspond with the labyrinth. Strabo, 
Herodotus, and Plolemy, all agree in placing the laby¬ 
rinth beyond the cily Arsinoe, towards Libya, on the 
bank of the lake Moeris, which is the precise siluation 
of these mins. 

Strabo’s aceount of this place does not ezactly accord 
vrith that of Herodotus, būt it confirms it in general : 
Strabo describes winding and various passages so art- 
fully contrived, that it was impossible to enter any one 
of the palaces, or to leave it when entered, without a 
guldė.— Savary. 

The architect who should be employed to make a 
plan of the labyrinth, from the description of Herodotus, 
would find himself greatly embarrassed. We c&nnot 
f jrm an idea of the parts which composed it; and as the 
apartments were then so differentiy formed from ours, 
what was not obscure in the timo of our author, is too 
much so for us at prese nu M. Larcher proceeds in an 
attempt to describe its architecture; and informs the 
reader, that he eonceives the courts mušt have been in 
the style of the hotel de Soubise. 

There were anciently four celebrated labyrinths; one 
in Egypt, a second in Crete, a third at Lemnos, and a 
fourth erected at Poraenna in Tuscany. That at Lem¬ 
nos is described in very high terma by Pliny. 

Labyrinih, in its original sense,means any perplexed 
and twisted place. Suidas adda ktyirmt Sj nrt rmr 
cku*f *v, and it is used of prating silly people: in Us 
figurative sense it is applied to any obscure or compli- 
cated ąuestion, or to any argument which leaves us 
where we first sėt out. 

The constmction of the labyrinth has been impuled 
to many different persona, on which accountthe leamed 
have supposed, that there were more labyrinths than 
one. That this was not the case ia satisfaclorily proved 
by Larcher i n a very elaborate note.— T. 


and observation, of the latter from the infarms- 
tion I received. The Egyptians who had the 
care of the subterraueous apartmenta wonld not 
sufier me to see them, and the reason thej 
alleged was, that in these were preaerTed the 
sacred crocodiles, and the bodies of the kings 
who constructed the labyrinth: of these thene- 
fore I presume not to speak; bot the upper 
apartments I myself ezamined, and I pronounce 
them among the greatest efiorts of bomao in¬ 
dus ty and art. The almost infinite number of 
winding passages through the different courts, 
ezcited my warmest admiration : from spacious 
halls I passed through smaller apaztments, and 
from them agoin to large and magnificent courts, 
almost withont end. The ceilings and walls 
are all of marbie, the latter richly adorned with 
the finest sculpture; around each court are 
pillars of the whitest and most polished marbie: 
at the point where the labyrinth tenninates 
stands a py rami d one hundred and sizty cabits 
high, having large figures of animala engraved 
on its outside, and the entrance to it is by a 
subterraneous path. 

CXLIX. Wonderful as this labyrinth 
is, the lake Mceris, 1 near which it stands, is 


1 The lake Aferos.]—'That the reader may compare 
what modern vrriters and travellers have said on this 
subject, I shall place belo re them, from Larcher, Po¬ 
cocke, Norden, Savary, &c. whai to me eeems most 
worthy of attention. 

I shall first remark, that Herodotus, Diodorus and 
Pomponius Melą, differ būt little In opinion concerning 
its extent: according to the former H was four hundred 
and fifty mlles in circumference, the latter say s h «u 
fi ve hundred; the former assert also that in some places 
lt was three hundred feet deep. % The design of it was 
probably to hinder the Nile from*overflowing tbe coun- 
try too much, vrtiich was effected by drawing n£F such a 
ąuantity of water, when it was apprehended that thera 
might be an inundation sufficient to hurt the land. The 
water, Pococke observes, iš of a disagreeable muddy 
taste and almost as salt as the sea, which ąuality it pro¬ 
bably contracts from the nitre that is in the e&rth, and 
the salt which is every year left in the mud. 

The circumference of the lake at present is no more 
than fifty leagues. Larcher says we mušt disiinguish 
betwixt the lake itsclf, and the canal of communicaiion 
from the Nile; that the former was the work of naiure, 
the latter of art. This canal, a most stupendous effon 
of art, is štili entire; it is c&lled Bahr Yousoph, the river 
of Joseph, according to Savary forty leagues in lengih. 
There wero two other canal s with sluices at their 
moulhs, from the lake to the river; urhlch were alter- 
nately shut and opened when the Nile increased or 
decreased. This work united every advantage, and 
supplied the deficiencies of a low inundation, by retain- 
ing water which would ūse lesei y have been expended 
in the sea. It was štili more beneficial when tbe in- 
crease of the Nile was too great, by receiving that super- 
fluily which would have provenied seed-time. 

Were the canal of Joseph cleansed,ihe ancieni mounds 
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•ftUI more eztreordinary; the orcumference of 
iHm ia three ihousand siz hundred stadia or 
aisty Bcheoi, wbich is the length of Egypt 
about the coast, Tikis lake stretehes itself 
Irom north to aooth, and in its-deepest paris is 
two hondred cubits; it is entirely the prodoce 
of hnman industry, which indeed the work 
itself testifies, for in its centre may be seen 
two pyramids, each of which is two hundred 
cubits aboTe and as many beneath the water; 
upon the lumnait of each is a coloasal statue 
of marble, in a aitting altitude. The predse 
altitude of these pyramids is conseąuently four 
hundred cubits; these fonr hondred cubits, or 
One hundred orgyiae, are adapted to a stadium 
of siz hundred feet; an orgyia is siz feet, or 
Jonr cubits, for a foot is four paims, and a 
cubit siz. 

The waters of the lake are not eupplied by 
springs; the ground which it occupiesis of itself 
remarkably dry, bot itcommunicates by a secret 
channel with the Nile; for siz months the lake 
empties itself into the Nile, and the remaining 
aiz the Nile sopplies the lake. Doring the siz 
months in which the waters of the lake ebb, 
the fishery 2 which is here carried on fomishes 
the royal treasury with a taleot of sUver 3 every 
day; bot as soon as the Nile begins to poor its 
iraters into the lake, it produces no more than 
twenty mime. 

C L. Of this lake the inhabitants affirm, 
that it has a subterraneous passage inclining 
inland towards the west of the mountains above 
Memphis, where it discharges itself into the 
Libyan sande. I was anzioos to know what 
became of the earth, 4 which most somewhere 

repaired; and ihe sluices restored, this laka might again 
serve the šame purposes.—The pyramids described by 
Herodotus no longer subsist, neitherare they mentioned 
byStrabo. 

When it is considered that this was the work of an 
Individual, and that its objeet was the advantage and 
eomfjrt of a numerous people, it mušt be agreed, with 
M. Savary, that Maris, who eonstructed it, performed a 
fer more glorlous work than either the pyramids or the 
Ubyrinth.— T. 

2 The fishery.]—T)\o6amn Siculus informs us t that in 
this lake were found iwenty-two d i Aferom sorts of fish, 
and that so great a ąuantity were c&ughl, that the im- 
mense nuraber of banda perpotualiy employed in saltr 
ingthem were hardly equal to the work.— T. 

3 Talent (f siiwr.]—The silver which the fishery of 
' this lake produced was appropriated to find the queen 

vith clothes and perfumee.— Lareher. 

4 What became cf the earth.}— Herodotus, when be 
viewed this lake, might well be surprised ai the accounl 
they gavę him, that it was made by art; and had reason 
to ask them what they did with the earth they dug out. 
Bot be seems to ha ve too much credulity in being salia- 

18 


have neceaaarily been hesped op in diggiog 
this lake: as my search after it was fruitless, 
1 made inąuiries conoeming it of those who 
lived nearei the lake. I wae the more willing to 
believe them, when they told me where it waa 
carried, aa 1 had befare heard of a similar ez- 
pedient uaed at Nineveh, an Assyrian city. 
8ome robbert, who were aolicitous to get poe- 
aeesion of the immenee treasures of Sardana- 
palua, king of Ninereh, which were depoaited 
in subterraneoos apartments, bėga n from the 
place where they lived to dig onder ground, 
in a direction torrards them. Haring taken 
the moat aecovate measurement, they continoed 
their mine to the palace of the king; as night 
approached they regnlarly emptied the earth 
into the Tigru, which flows uear Nineveh, and 
at length accomplished their porpoee. A plan 
entirely similar was ezecuted in Egypt, ezcopt 
that the work was here carried on not by night 
bot by day; the Egypti&ns threw the earth 
into the Nile, as they dug it from the trench; 
thus it was regularly dispersed, and this, aa 
they told me, was the procese of the lake’s 
formation. 

GLI. These twelre kings were eminent for 
the justice of their administration. Upon a 
certain occasion they ware oflfering sacrifice in 
the temple of Vulcan, and on the lest day ol 
the festžval were about to make the accustomed 
libation f for this porpose the chief priest 
handed to them the golden cups used on these 
solemnities, bot he mistook the number, and 
instead of twelve gavę only eleren. Psammiti* 
chus, 8 who was the lašt of them, not having a 

fied when they told him that they carried the earth to 
the Nile, and so h was washed away by the river; for it 
was very eztraordinary to carry such a vast ąuantity of 
earth above ten miles from the nearest part of the lake, 
and fifty or sizty from the fiinher paris, even though 
they might contrive watsr-carriage for a great part of 
the way. This I should imagine & thing beyond belief, 
even if the lake were no larger than lt is at preeent, that 
is. it may be fifly miles long and ten broad .—Pococke. 

5 2b make the accustomed libation.'] —As the kings 
were also priests, they did not before the time of Psam- 
milichus drink wine; and if sometimes they made liba- 
tions to the gode wilh this liąuor, it was not that they 
believed itagree&ble to them, būt thalthey considored it 
as the blood of the gods who had fbrraerly fought against 
them: they thought that their bodies, incorporated with 
the earth, had produced the vin e.—Pltdarch, de Jeide f 
Oeiride. 

6 Psammitichue. ]—In the eight-and4wentieth yearof 
the relgn of Manaeseh, the tvrelvo confederated kings of 
Egypt, after they had jointly reigned there fifteen years, 
falling out among themselves, evpeUed Psammitlchus, 
one of their number, out of his share which he had 
hitherto had with them in the government of the king- 
dom, and drova him into banishment; wh e re upon flylng 
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cup took ofFhis helmet, 1 which happened to be 
of braus, and from this poured bis libation. 
The otber princes wore helmets in common, 
and had tbem on the preeent occasion, so that 
the circumstance of this one king having and 
nsing bis wos aecidental and innocent Ob- 
serring, however, tbis action of Paammitichuf, 
they remembered the prediction of the Oracle, 
«that be among tbem who should pour a liba¬ 
tion from a brazen vessel, should be solo 
monarch of Egypt.” They minutei y investi- 
gated the matter, and being satisfied that this 
action of Psammiticbus iras entirely the efiect 
of accident, they could not think him worthy of 
death ; they nevertheless deprived him of a 
considerable part of his power, and confined 
him to the marshy paris of the country, for- 
bidding him to leave this aituation, or to com- 
municate with the rost of Egypt 

CLII. Tbis Psammitichus had formerly fled 
to 8yria, from 8abacus the Ethiopian, who 
had killed his father Necos; when the Ethio¬ 
pian, terrified by the vision, had abandoned his 
dominions, those Egyptians who lived near 
Bais had solicited Psammitichus to retum. 
He was now a second time driven into exile 
amongst the fens, by the eleven kings, from 
tbis circumstance of the brazen helmet He 
felt the strongest resentment for the injury, 
and determined to avenge himself on his perse- 
cutors : he sent therefore to the oracle of La- 
tona, at Būtos, 2 wbicb has among the Egyp- 


lnto the fens near the sea he lay hid there, till having 
gotten together, out of the Arabian free-booters and the 
pirates of Caria and Ionia, euch a number of soldiers as 
with the Egyptians of his party mada a considerable 
array, he marched with it against the other eleven; and 
having overthrown them in bailia, slew Severai of them, 
and drove the ręst out of the land, and ihereon seizing 
the whole kingdom tu himself reigned over it in great 
prosperity ftfty-and-four ye&ra.—Pridsaux. 

1 His hslmst .]—It is certain that the ancients made 
ūse of their helmets on various occaeions; whenev«r 
any thing was to be decided by lota, the lots were cast 
into a helmet; and as they appear very obvious for snch 
a purpose, so many instances in ancient writers occur 
of soldiers drinking out of them, as we may now do 
occasionally out of our hata.— T. 

2 Latonch ai Būtos.'] --This goddess, one of the eight 
moei ancient divinities of the country, was called Buto, 
and particularly honoured in the city of that name; ahe 
had been the nurse of Apollo and Diana, that is to say, 
of Orus and Bubastls, whoru she had preserved from the 
fhry of Typhon; the mole was sacred to her. Antoninus 
Liberalia say s, that she assumed the furm of this little 
animal to elude the pursuit of Typhon. Plutarch say s, 
that the Egyptians rcndered divine honours to the mole 
on account of its blindness; darkness, accurdlng to 
them, being more ancient than light. M. Larcher adds 
as a rem&rk upon the observations of Plutarch, what 


tians the highest character for veradty. He iras 
informed that the sea should aTenge his causc, 
by producing brazen 0gurės oi men. He iras 
little inclined to believe that such a dreum* 
stance could ever occur; būt some time sfter- 
warda, a body of Ionians and Carians,* who 
had been engi ged in a voyage of plunder, were 
compelled by' distreas to touch at Egypt: they 
landed in brazen armour. 8ome Egypdass 
hastened to inform Psammitichus in hi* 
marahes of thia incident; and as the messenger 
had never before seen persona so armed, he 
said, that some brazen men had ariami from 
the sea, and were plundering the country. 
He instantly conceived this to be the aocom- 
plishment of the oracle's prediction, and enter- 
ed into elliance witb the atrangers, engagingf 
them by splendid promises to asaist bim; with 
them and his Egyptian adherentshe vanquished 
the eleven kings. 

CLIII. After he thus became eole sovereign 
of Egypt, he built at Mempbis the vestibule of 
the temple of Vulcan, which is towards the 
south: opposite to this he erected an edifice 
for Apie, in which he ia kept when publidy 
ezhibited; it is supported by colossal figuree 
twelve cubits high, which serve as columns ; 
the whole of the building is richly decorated 
with sculpture. Apis in the language of 
Greece, is Epaphus. 

CLIV. In acknowledgment of the asustance 
he had received, Psammitichus conferred on 
the Ionians and Carians certain lands, which 
were termed tbe camp, immediately opposite 
to each other, and separated by the Nile; he 
fulfilled alto his other engagements vvith them, 
and intrusted to their care some Egyptian 
children, to be instructed in the Greek lan¬ 
guage, from whom come those who in Egypt 
act as interpreters. This district, which ia 
near the sea, somevvhat below Bubastis, at the 
Pelusian mouth^of the Nile, was inbabited by 

indeed the researches of natūrai hislortans ha ve made 
manifost, that the mole is not blind, Lut has eyes, though 
very minute. 

3 Ionians and Carians .]—See Prideaui’s note in the 
preceding chapter.— T. 

Psammitichus destroycd Tementhes king of EgypL 
The god Ammon had cautioned Tementhes, who con- * 
sulted him, to beware of cocks. Psammitichus being 
intimately acąuainted with Pignes the Carian, learned 
from him that the Carians were the first who wore c ręsta 
upon their helmets; he instantly comprehended the 
meaning of the oracle, and engatred the assistance of e 
large budy of Carians: those he led towards Memphis, 
and fixed his camp near the temple of leis: here he 
engaged and conąuered his advcrsary.— Polyanus. 
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tbe lunkus and Cariana for a eonsiderable 
time. At a succeeding period Amasis, to 
vrmil himself of their assistaoce against the 
Egyptians, remoTed them to Memphia. 6ioce 
the time of their first settlement in Egypt, 
they bare preserved a constant communication | 
with Greece, so that we have a perfect know- Į 
ledge of Egyptian affiursfrom the reign ofPsa na¬ 
rni tichoe. Thcy were the first foreignen whom 
the Egyptian b received among them; within roy 
remembrance, in the placee which they former- 
Ij occopied, the docks for their ships, and vea- 
tiges of their bnildings, might be aeen. 

CLY. Of the Egyptian oraele I have spoken 
already, bot it ao well deserves attention, that 
I ahali ei pati a te štili fiurther on the snbject. It 
is sacred to Latona, and, as I have before said, 
in a largo city called Būtos, at the Sebennitic 
mooth of the Nile, as approached from the eea. 
In thie city stands a temple of Apollo and 
Diana; that of Latona, wbence the oracular 
commonications are made, is very magnificent, 
having porticos forty cnbita high. What moet 
ezcited my admiration, was the shrine of the 
goddem; 4 it was of one solid stone, 6 having 
eqnal radęs; the length of each was forty cu- 
bita; the roof waa of another solid stone, no leas 
than foor cobits in thickness. 


4 Shrine cf the goddcss .]—This enormous rock, two 
hundred and forty feet in circumference, was brought 
from a ąuarry in the isle of Philoo, near the cataracts, 
on ralis, for the apace of iwo hundred leagues, to its dea- 
tioed place, and withoui contradiciion wae the heaviest 
vreight ever moved by human power. Many thonsand 
workmen, according to history, were three years em- 
ployed in taking it to its place of destlnation.— Savary. 

5 One solid stone .]—About thia isle (Elephantine) 
there are aeveral smaller islandą, as two to the west, and 
four to the south, which are high above the water, and 
also several large roeks of red granite. Two of them 
appear to have been worked as ąuarries, as well as the 
sooLh end of Elephantine. Out of one of theso islands 
probably that entire room was cnt of one stone, that waa 
carried to Sais, taking, it uiay be, the advantage of the 
situtiion of the rock, so as to have only the labour of 
aeparating the bottom of it from the ąuarry, and having 
first probably hollowed the stone Into a room of the 
dimensions described when I špoke of Sais.—PoeocAce. 

The grand and sublime ideas which the ancients en- 
tertained on snbjects of archhectnre, and otber monu¬ 
mentą of art, almost exceed our powers of descriplion. 

This before us is a most extraordinary eflort of human 
industry and povrer; bot it appears minute and trifling, 

compared with an undertaklng of a man nanted Stesi- 

craies,pcupoeed to Alexander, and recorded by Plutarch. 
Ha ofibred to convert Mount Albos into a statue of that 
prince. This would have been in circumference no 
less than one hundred and twenty mile*, in height, ten. 
The left arm of Aiezander was to be the base of a city, 
capable of containing ten thousand inhabhant*. The 
rigbt am was to hold an nrn, from which a river was 

lo emp&y itself into the eea.-* T. 


CLYI. Of sll the things wbicb here e x cite 
attention, this shrine is, in my opinion, the 
moet to be admired. Nezt to this U the island 
of Cheminis, which is near the temple of Lato¬ 
na, and stands in a deep and spacious lake, the 
Egyptian« affirm it to be a fioating island ; 4 5 6 I 
did not witnesa the fact, and was ostonished to 
hear that such a tbing ezisted. In this island 
is a large edifice sacred to Apollo, having three 
altais, and surrounded by paims, the natūrai 
produce of the toil. There are also great va- 
rieties of other plants, some of which produce 
fruit, others are barren. The circumstance of 
thia island’s fioating the Egyptians thus explain: 
it was once fized and immoveable, when Lato¬ 
na, who has ever been esteemed one of the 
eigbt primary divinities, dwelt at Būtos. Hav¬ 
ing received Apollo in trust from Isžs, she 
consecrated and preeerved him in this island, 
which, according to their account, now floats. 
This happened when Typhon, earnestly en- 
deavouring to discover the son of Osiris, came 
hither. Their tradition says, that Apollo and 
Diana were the oflspring of Bacchus and Isis, 
and that Latona waa their nurse and proserver. 
Apollo, C eres, and Diana, the Egyptians r* 
spectively call Isis, Orus, and Bubastis. From 
this alone, ASschylus, 7 son of Euphorion, took 
his account, the first poet who represented Di¬ 
ana as the daughter of C eres, and roferred to 
thia the circumstance of the island’s fioating. 

CLYII. Psammitichua reigned in Egypt 
fifty-four years, lwenty-nine of which he con- 
sumed in the siege of a great city of Syria, 
which he aflerwards took; the name of this 
place wae Azotus. 8 * lo I knovr not that any town 
ever sustained so long and obstinate a siege. 

6 Fioating island.]—I am Ignorant whether Cheminis 
has ever been a fioating island. The Greeks pretend 
that Delos floaled. I am persuaded they only invented 
that fable from the recital of Egyptians settled among st 
them; and that they attributed to Delos, the birth-place 
of Apollo, what the Egyptians related of Chemmis, the 
place of retreat to their Apollo. A rock two thousand 
toises long could not float upon the waves; būt the 
Greeks, who dearly loved the m&rvellous, did not cx- 
amine things so elosely.— Larcher. 

7 ABschylus .]—This was doubtless in some piece not 
come down to us. Pausanlas says also, that JEschylus, 
son of Euphorion, was the first who communicated to 
the Greeks the Egyptian history; that Diana was the 
daughter of Ceree, and not of Latona.— Larcher. 

The šame re mark is made by Valcnaer, in Wessel- 
Ing’a edltion of Herodotus. Būt all are united in the 
opinion, that Pausanlas made his remark from this pas- 
sage of Herodotus—T. 

8 Azotus .]—The modern name of this place is Ezdoud, 
of wh!ch Volney remarka, that it is now famoua only for 
hs scorpfona It was one of the five satrapies of the 
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CLVIII. Psammitichus had a son f whoae 
name was Necos, by whom be waa aucceeded 
in his authority. Tbis prince firat commenced 
that canal 1 leading to the Red Sea, which 
Darios, king of Persia, aflenvards continued. 
The lengtb of tbis canal is equal to a four days’ 
voyage, and it is wide enougb to admit two 
triremes abreast. The water enters it from 
the Nile, a little above the city Bubastis: it 
terminated in the Red Sea, not far from Pato- 
mos, an Arabiau town. They began to sink 
tbis canal in tbat part of Egypt whicb is near- 
est Arabia. Contiguous to it is a mountain 
wbicb stretcbes towards Memphis, and contains 
quarries of stone. Commencing at the foot of 
tbis, it extends from west to east, tbrough a con- 
siderable tract of coontry, and where a moun- 
tain opens to the south, is discharged into the 
Arabian gulf. From the northem to the South¬ 
ern, or as it is generally called, the Red 8ea, the 
shortest passage is over Mount Casius, which 
divides Egypt from Syria, from whence to the 
Arabian gulf is a thousand etadia. The way 
by the canal on account of the different circum- 
fieiions, is considerably longer. In the prose- 


Philiatines, who kept ha re the idol of their god Dagon. 
Its Scriptural namo was Ashdod. When the Philistines 
look the ark from the Jews, they placed it in the temple 
of DagoD, ai Ashdod. See 1 Samuel, chap. v. 2,3. 

“ When the Philistines took the ark of God, they 
broughi it into the house of Dagon, and sėt it by Dagom 

“ And when they of Ashdod arose early on the mor- 
row, behold, Dagon was fellen upon his tace to the earth 
before the ark of the Lord,” dtc. . 

Thls place is also mentioned in the Acts. Philip, 
having ba pilie d the eunuch of Candace, was caught 
away by the Spirit of the Lord, and found at Azotus. 
The re is štili in this place an old structure, with fine 
marble pillars, which the Inhabltants say waathe house 
vrhich Sarason pulled down.— T. 

1 That canal .]—The account given by Diodorus Sicu- 
lus is thls:—The canal reaching from the Pelusian 
mouth of the Nile to the Sinus Arabicus and the Eed 
Sea, was made by hands. Necos, the eon of Psammitl- 
chus, waa the first th&iaUempted it, and afler him Darius 
the Persian carried on ihe work something farlher, būt 
lefl it at lengih unfinlshed; for he was informed by some, 
that in thus digging through the islhmus he would cause 
Egypt to be deluged, for they showed him that the Red 
Sea was higher than the land of Egypt. Aflerwanls 
Ptolemy Second finished the canal, and in the most pro- 
per place contrived a sluice for confining the trater, 
vrhich was opened when they wanted to sail through, 
and was immediatcly closed again, the ūse of ii ansvver- 
ing e it re mėly well the design. The river flowing 
through this canal is called the Plolemaean, from the 
name of ils author. Where it discharges iteelf into the 
sea it has a cily named Arainoe. Of ibis canal Norden 
remarka, that he was unable to discover the smallest 
trace, either in the town of Kieni, or the adjacent parts. 
Indeed I am myself strongly inclined to believe that 
oo such junetion ever took place. 


eution of this work, under Necos, no less fino 
one bondred and twenty thousand Egyptiam 
perisbed. Ha at length desisted from his un- 
tertaking, being admonished by an oracle, tint 
all his labour would turn to the advantage of* m 
barbarian; and it ia to be observed, that tise 
Egyptians term all barbarians wbo apeak a lau- 
guage different from their own. 

CLIX. As soon as Necos dLscontinued his 
labours with respect to the canal, he tumed afl 
bis thoughts to military enterprizea. He frinit 
vessels of war, both on the Northern Ocean* 
and in that part of the Arabian gulf which n 
ne&r the Red Sea. Vestiges of his navai u n— 
dertakinga are štili to be seen. His fleete were 
occasionally employed, būt be also by land cod- 
quered the Syriam in an engagement near the 
town of Magdolum, 2 and afler his victoiy ob- 
tained poseession of Cadytis, 9 a Syrian city. 
The vest wbich he \rore when he got this vie¬ 
ta ry he consecrated to Apollo, and sent to the 
Milesian Branchide. Afler a reign of seven- 
teen years, he died, leaving the kingdom to his 
son Psammis. 

CLX. During the reign of this prince, some 
ambasaadora arrived in Egypt from the Eleans. 
Tbis people boasted that the' establishment of 
the Olympic games possessed every excellence, 
and vrta not surpassed even by the Egyptians, 
though the wisest of mankind. On their ani- 
val, they explained the motives of their jour- 
ney; in consequence of which the prince called 
a meeting of the wisest of his subjects: at this 
assembly the Eleans described the particalar 
, regulations they had establisbed ; and desired 
to know if the Egyptians could recommeud any 
improvement. Afler some deliberation, the 
Egyptians inquired whether their fellow citi- 
zens were permitted to contend at theae games. 
They were informed in reply, that all the 
Greeka without distinetion were suffered to 
contend. The Egyptians observed tbat this 
mušt of courae lead to injuetice, for it was 
impossible not to favour their feI!ow-citizens 

2 Magdolum* i—The battle here mentioned was against 
Josiąs, king of Jodah. It dld not take place at Magdo¬ 
lum, a place in Lower Egypt, bot at Magiddo. The re- 
semblance of the narnės deceived Herodotus.— Larcher 

3 CadĮ/tisJ— Thę city of Cadytls could be no other than 
Jerugalera. Herodotus aflerwards describes this to be a 
raountainous city in Palesinę, of the bignesa of Sardie. 
There could be no other equal to Sardis, būt Jcrusalem. 

It is certain irom Šeripturs, that afler this battle Necos 
did take Jeruaalem, for he was there when he made 
Jehoiakim king.—See Prideau*, Cotmtct. i. 56—7. 

D’Anville also considers Cadytis as Jerusalcm, thougb 
some autbors disseat 
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m preference to stmnger*. IT, therefore, the 
object of their voyage to Egypt wu to render 
their regoiationa perfect, the j shoold sufler on- 
ly strmngers to contend in their gamas, and par- 
ticalarly exclude the Eleans. 

CLXL Psammis reigned būt six yeara; he 
aade an erpedition to Ethiopia, and died aoon 
aftenrarda He waa auoceeded by hia aon 
Apries, 4 5 6 who, nezt to hia grandfather Psam- 
mitichua, waa fortunate* beyond all hia prede- 
ceaaors, and reigned five-and-twenty yeara.* 
He made war npon Sidon, and engaged the 
king of Tyre in battle by aea. I ahall briedy 
mention in thia place the calamitiea which af- 
tervrarda befell him; būt I ahall diacuaa them 
more fully 7 when I treat of the Libyan affairs. 
Apries having sent an anny against the Cyren- 
eans, received a ecvere ahock. Thia miafortune 
the Egyptiana ascribed to hia own want of con- 
dnct: and imagining themseWee marked out 
for destruction, revolted from hia authority. 
They eupposed hia viewa were, by deatroying 
thero v to aecure hia tyranny over the reet of their 
eountry. The frienda, therefore, of anch aa had 
been slain, with those who retomed in safety, 
openly rebelled. 

CLXII. On diseovery of thia, Apries aent 
Amon iu to 800 the the malcontenta. Whilat 
thia officer waa persuading them to deaiat from 
their pulpose, an Egyptian atanding behind him 
plaeed an helmet on hia head, 8 aaying that by 
this act he had made him king. The aequel 
proved that Amaaia waa not averse 9 to the 
deed; for aa aoon aa the rebele had declared 
him king, he prepared to march againat Apries; 


4 Apries .]—Thia is the šame who in Sertpture is called 
Fharaoh Hophra. Ii was at this period that Ezekiel 
vu carrled to Jeru salėm, and shown the diflferent kindi 
of idolatry the n prectised by the Jewa, vrhfch makea up 
the subjeet of the 8ih, 9ih, lOth, and lllh chapters of his 
prophecles.—See Prideaux. 

5 Waa fortūnai *.]—Herodotns In this place seemingly 
contiadicts himself: how could he be termed mosi for- 
tnnale, who was dethroned and strangled by his subjectsl 
He probably, as M. Larcher also obeerves, means to be 
understood of the t ima preceding the revolt.— T. 

6 FHve-and’ttūe/Uy i/ears.]— Diodorus SIcuIiib says he 
reigned twenty-iwo years; Syncellus, nineteen. 

7 Discusa them mare fully.]— This refere to book the 
fourth, chap. clix. of our author; būt Herodotus proba¬ 
bly forgot the engagement here made, for no partlcnlars 
of the misfortunes of Apries are there mentioned.— T. 

8 Helmet on hia head .]—The helmet in Egypt waa the 
distinction of royalty. 

9 Was not arpree. ]—Diodorus Siculus relatei, that 
Amasis, so fer from m&king any great eflbrt to bring 
back those who had abandoned Apries according to the 

orders he had received from his maste r, encouraged them 
to persist in their rebellion, and joined himself to them. 


on intelligenoe of this event, the king sent Pa- 
tarbemia, one of the moet failhfn! of those who 
yet adhered to him, with directions to bring 
Amasis alive to hia preaence. Arriving where 
ha was, he called to Amasis. Amasis was on 
horseback, and lifting up his leg, he broke 
wind, and hade him cmrry that to his maater. 
Patarbemis pendsted in desiring him to obey 
the king; thia, Amasis replied, he had long 
determined to do, that Apries should have no 
reason to complain of him, for he would aoon 
be with him, and bring others also. Of the 
porport of this answer Patarbemis was well 
aware; taking, therefore, particular notice of 
the hoetile preparatioos of the rebels, he re- 
turned, intending instantly to inform the king 
of hia danger. Apries, when he saw him, 
without hearing him epeak, aa he did not bring 
Amaaia, ordared his noee and ears to be cnt off. 

I The Egyptians of his party, incensed at this 
treatment of a man much and deservedly re- 
i apected, immediately went over to Amaaia. 

I CLXin. Apries on this put himself at the 
head of his Ioni&n and Cariau auziliariea, who 
were with him to the amount of thirty thou- 
sand men, and marched against the Egyptians. 
Departing from Sais, where he had a magnifi- 
cent palace, he proceeded against his subjects; 
Amasis also prepared to meet his maater and 
the foreign mercenaries. The two armies mot 
at Momemphis, and made ready for battle. 

CLXIV. The Egyptians are divided inte 
seven claasea. 10 These aro the priests, the mi- 
litary, the heidsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, in- 
terpreters, and pilote. They take their narnės 
from their professions. Egypt is divided into pro* 
vinces, and the soldiers, from those which they 
inhabit, are called Galasiries and Hermotybies. 

CLXV. The Hermotybian district contsins 
Busiris, Sais, Cheminis, Papromis, the island 
of Prosopis, and part of Natho; which places, 
at the highest calenlation, fnmish one hundred 
and sixty thonsand Hermotybians. These, avoi- 


10 Seven claasea .']—1 have remarked on this subjeet, 
chap. cxli. from Diodorus, that the division of the Egyp¬ 
tians iras in fact būt into three classes, the lašt of which 
was subdivided Into others. 

The Indians are divided into four principai casts, each 
of which is again subdivided.—Bramins, the miUtary, 
labonrers, and artizans.— T. 

It is observable of the Iberians, that they were divided 
i nto diflferent casts, each of which had hs proper funetkm. 
The renk and office of every tribe were heredltary and 
unchangeable. This rnle of invariable distinction pre- 
vailed no where else ezcept in Indla and in Egypt— 
Bryant. 
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ding all mercantile employments, folio* the 
profetsion of anos. 1 

CLXVI. The Calasirians inbabit Thebes, 
Bubastis, Apthis, Tania, Mendea, 8ebennis, 
Athribis, Pharbsthis, T hm uis, Onuphis, Any- 
sis, and Mycephoris, which is an island oppo- 
aite to Bubastis. In their most perfect statė 
of population, theae places furnish two hundred 
and fifty thouaand men. Neither mušt theae 
foliow mechanic employ mente, bot the son re- 
gularly succeeda the father* in a military life. 

1 Profetsion nf amu.'}— Wlth the folio wing remark of 
M- Larcher, the he&rl of every Engliehman mušt be ia 
unison. To hear a n&live of France avow an abhor- 
rence of despotism, and a vrartn attachmenl to llberty, 
has, lill wiihin a late period, been a most unusual cir- 
cumstance. On the subject of atanding armies, nothing, 
perhape, has been vrritten with greater energy and 
eflfect than by Mr. Moyle. 

“ Every country,” saya M. Larcher, ” which encour- 
ages a atanding arroy of foreignera, and where the pro- 
fession of arras is the road to the highest honours, is 
ehher enslaved, or on the point of being so. Foreign 
aoldiera in arine, are never 00 mnch the defendera of the 
ckisens, as the atiendants of the deapot. Palriotism, 
that passion of elevaled souls, which prompta ua to no- 
ble actions, weakens and expirea. The interest which 
forma an unlon betwixt the prince and hla subjects, 
ceasea to be the šame, and the real defence of tha stale 
can no longer be vigoroua. Of this Egypt is a proof: Its 
despotą, not satisfied wiih the nailonai troops, always 
ready for Service, had recourse to foreign mercenaries. 
They were depressed, and passed with 1 iltie difficulty 
under the dominion of the Pereians, aftemrards under 
that of Oreece and Rome, of the Mamelukes, and the 
Turks. The tyrant could not be loved by his slaves, 
and without the love of his subjecla, the prince totters 
on his throne, and is ready to fall when ho thinks his 
situation the most secure.” 

“ Amongst men,” says JEschines, “ there are three 
aorts of governments, monarchic, oligarchic, and repub- 
lican. Monarchiee and oligarchiea are governed by the 
caprice of ihoae who have the management of afifcira, 
repubiics by established lawa. Know then, Oh Athe- 
niana! that a free people preaerve their libeny and 
livea by the laws, monarchiee and oligarchiea by ty- 
ranny and a atanding army.” 

To the above I cannot reaist the inclinaUon I have to 
add from Mr. Moyle the underwritlen. 

“The Iaraelitea, Athenians, Corinthians, Achaiana, 
Lacedemoniana, Thebans, Samnitea, and Roroans, none 
of them, when they kept their liberty, were ever known 
to maintain any aoldier in conatant pay within their 
ciUea,or ever suflėred any of their aubjecta to make 
war their profeaslon, well knowing that the aword and 
aovereignty always raarch hand in hand.”— T. 

2 Regularl; eucceede the father.}—Wt know very 
well, that nothing ia more injurioua to the police or 
municipal constitution of any city or colony, than the 
forcing of a particular trade; nothing more dangeroue 
than the overpeopling any manufecture, or multiplying 
the traders and dealera of whatever vocation, beyond 
their natūrai proportion, and the public demand. Now 
it happened of otd in Egypt,*the mother land of super- 
■titlon, that the eone of ceriam artiste were by law 
obllged alvraya to follow the eame calling with their 
father.— See Lord ShafUeburfe MuctUaneou 9 Re- 
ūectiame. 


CLXVII. I am not able to decide whether 
the Greeke borrowed this last-mentioned coa- 
tom from the Egyptians, for I have also seen it 
obeerved in various parts of Tbraee, Scythie, 
Penia, and Lydia. It seems, indeed, to be an 
establiahed prejudice, even among nations the 
leaat refined, to consider mecbanics and their 
deecendants in the lovreat renk of citizens, and 
to eeteem tboee as the most nobie wbo tvėrė of 
no profetsion, annezing the highest degreee of 
honour to the ezercise of arms. This idea pre- 
vails throughout Greece, bot more particnlarfy 
at Lacedsmon; the Corinthians, hovrever, do 
not hold mecbanics in disesteem. 

CLXVIJI. The soldien and-the priesta are 
the only ranks in Egypt which are honourably 
distinguished; these each of them receive from 
the public a portion of ground of twelve acres, 
free from all fazes. Each acre contains a han* 
dred Egyptian cubits, which are the šame as so 
many cubits of Samoa. Bestdes this, the mili¬ 
tary enjoy in their tum other advantages: one 
thousand Calasirians and as many Hermoty- 
biana are every year on duty as the king*e 
gaards: whilat on thie Service, in addition to 
their assignmenta of land, each man haa a daily 
allowance of five pounds of bread, two of beefj 
with four arusteres * of vrine. 

CLXIX. Apries with his auziliaries, and 
Amasis at the head of the Egyptians, met and 
fought at Momemphis. The mercenaries dis- 
played great valonr, būt, being much inferior in 
numbor, were uiti mately dcfeated. Ofthe per- 
manence of his authority Apries is said to have 
entertained so high an opinion, that he con- 
ceived it not to be in the power even of a deity 
to dethrone him. He was, however, conquered 
and taken prisoner; after his captivity he was 
conducted to Sais, to what was formerly his 
own, būt then the palace of Amasis. He wae 
here confined for some time, and treated by 
Amasis with much kindnees and attention. Bot • 
the Egyptians soon hegan to reproach him for 

Before the invention of letters, mankind may be s&id 
to have been perpetually In their inf&ney, as the arta of 
one age or country generally diedvvlth their poseeeaors. 
Wheoce arose the policy which štili continues in Indei- 
tan, of obliging the son to practise the profeaslon of his 
fether.—See notes to a poem, called The Latee <f the 
Plaute, p. 68. 

The resemblance between the ancient Egyptians and 
the Hindoos Is manifest from variems circumstancee. 
See Dr. Roberteon’s Disąulskion on India, Appendiz L 
on the four orders ofthe Hindoos. 

3 Arueteree .}—Hesychhu makes the word * purvą p 
synonymous with k«t«xs whlch is a measure somewhat 
lesa than a pint— T. 
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p me ning a peraon who was their common 
coemy, and hc was induced to deliver op Apries 
to their power. They strangled, 4 and after- 
wards buried him in tbe tomb of bis ancestors, 
vhich stands in tbe temple of Minerva, on tbe 
left side of the veatibule. In tbis temple tbe 
inhabitants of Bais buried all tbe princas who 
were of their province, būt the tomb of Amasis 
is more remote from the building than tbat of 
Apries and bis ancestors. 

CLXX. In the area before tbis temple 
stands a largo marble edifice, magnificently 
adorned with obeliske, in the shape of palm- 
trees, with various other ornamente; in this 
are tto doors, forming an entrance to the monu- 
ment. They ha ve also at Bais the tomb of a 
certain peraonage, whom I do not think myself 
permitted to specify. It is behind the temple 
of Minerva, and is continued the wbole length 
of the wall of that building. Around this are 
many large obeliske, near which is a lake, vrhose 
banke are lined with stone; it is of a circular 
fonn, and, as I should think, as large as that of 
Delos, which is called Trocboeides. 

CLXXI. Upon this lake are represented 
by night the accidents which happened to him 
whom I darė not name; the Egyptians call 
them their mysteries.* Conceming these, at 
the šame time that I confess myself sufficiently 
informed, I feel myself compelled to be silent. 
Of the ceremonies also in honour of Ceres, 


4 They strangled , 4*c.]—It is to this prince, whom, as 
I have bef »re memioned, the Šeri piure s denote by the 
name of Fharaoh Hophra, that the following passages 
•Hude. 

“ The land of Egypt shall be desolate and waste, and 
they shall know that I am the Lord: because he hath 
said, The river is mine, and I havo mada lt. 

u Behotd, therefore, 1 am against thee, and against thy 
mere, and I wlll make the land of Egypt utterly wasle 
and desolate.” Ezekiel xxix. 9,10. 

44 Thus saith the Lord, I will gi ve Fharaoh Hophra, 
king of Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and into 
the hand of them that seek his life.” Jeremiah xliv. 9. 

See also Jeremiah xliii. xliv. xlv. Ezekiel xxix. xxx. 
xxxi. xxxii. In the person of Apries all these prophecies 
vrere accomplished. See also Prideaus , Connect. i. 
39.-T. 

“Apryes was perswaded that neither God nor the 
divell coulde have joynted his nose of the empyre.”— 
Uerodotns his aeccnd booke , entituUd Euterpe. 

5 Their myeteriea.}— How vory sacred the anclents 
deemed their mysteries, appears from the folloving pas- 
sage of Apollonius Rhodiua. 

To SuDofbraoe, Electra’s Ua, they ateor, 

That Ibere iaitiated in rigbti divine 
Safe miįht they ai) (ha navigable brine. 

Būt, mom, prnunc no! of tfiom ritei to tell t 
Famwell, dread »le, dire deitiea, bmrall 1 
Lot nnt nsy verte tbow myateries eipiain, 

TO bubi is imliota, to revml protino. 


which the Greeks call Thesmophoria, 1 * 1 may 
not venture to speak, further than the obliga- 
tions of religion will allow me. They ven 
brought Irom Egypt by the daughters of Danaua, 
and by them revealed to the Pelasgian wome». 
Būt when the tranąuillity of the Peloponneae 
was disturbed by the Dorians, and the ancient 
inhabitants erpelled, these rites were insensibly 
negleeted or forgotten. The Arcadians, who 
retained their original habitations, were the only 
people wbo preserved them. 

CLXXII. Such bei d g the fate of Apries, 
Amasis, who waa of the city of Siuph, in the 
distriet of Sais, succeeded to tbe throne. A t 
the commencement of his reign the Egyptians, 
remembering his plebeian 7 origin, held him in 
contempt; būt his mild eonduet and political 
sagacity afterwards conciliated their afTections. 
Among other valuables which he possessed, 
wm a gold vessel, in wbich he and his guests 


6 Thesmophoria.']—' These mysleries were celebrated 
at sialed oeasona of the year, wiih solemn shows, and a 
graat po m p of machinery, which drew a mighiy con- 
course to them from all countries. L. Crassus, ihe great 
orator, happened to come two days after they were 
over, and would gladly have persuaded the magistrate* 
to renew them; tiut not being able to prevail, Įeit the 
clty In disgust. This shows how cautious they were of 
making them too cheap. The shows are supposed to 
have represented heaven, heli, elyslum, purgatory, 
and all that related to the future statė of the de&d: 
being contrived to inculcate more sensibly, and exem- 
plify the doetrines delivered to the iniliated. As they 
were a proper subject for poetry, so they are frequemly 
alluded to by the ancient poels. This confirms also the 
probabiliiy of that ingenious comment which the auihor 
of the Divine Legation has given in the sixth book of the 
JEneld, where Virgil, as he observes, In describing the 
descent Into heli, is būt tracing out in their genuine 
order the Severai scenes of the Eleusinian shows.— 
MnMleton's Life rf Cicero. 

These feasts were celebrated in honour of Ceres, with 
respect to her charactor as a lawgiver: 

Prima Ceres uuco girtam dimorit aratro; 

Prima dedlt frazes, a!imeotaque mltia terrii ; 

Prima dedi! legsa. Cereria nmn omnia anm. 

BioMoę, according to Hesychins, signlfies a divine lasr, 

toftoę bitoę. 

The men vėre not allowed to be present, and only 
women of superior rank. The sacred books were car- 
ried by virgins. According to Ovid, they continued nine 
days, during vhich time the women had no eonneetion 
with their husbands. 

Faita pia Cereris celebrabert urnom matrec 
Dla. quibua nirea vdabn oorpon veSe 
Frimittaa frugnm dant ipScea *rta maram: 
pBRjoe uorėm nodos Venerem tactmque rirOrn 
In vctitii nomerent— 

i 7 Plebeian origin.}— We are told in Atheoaus, tbat 
the rise of Amasis eras owing to his having presented 
Apries on his birth-day wilh a beautiful chaplet of 
flovers. The king was so delighted wiih this mark of 
his attention tlial he invhed him to the feast, and re- 
ceived him amongst tbe number of his friends.— T» 
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Kere accustomed to spU* make water, and wash 
their feet: of the materiale of this be made a 
etatue of eome god, whicb be placed in tbe 
most conspicuoua part of the city. The 
Egyptians aseembling before it, paid it divine 
honoura: on bearing wbich the king called them 
together, and informed them that the image they 
thus venerated waa made of a vessel of gold 
which he and they had formerly need for the 
moet unseemly purposee. He afterwarde ex- 
plained to them the eimilar circumstances of 
hie own fortune, who, though formerly a ple- 
beian, wae now their eovereign, and entitled to 
their reverence. By euch means he eecured 
their attachment, as well ai their submissive 
obedience to hie autbority. 

CLXXIII. The eame prince thue regulated 
hie time; from the dawn of the day to euch 
time as the public eąuare of the city wae filled 
with people, he gavę audience to whoever re- 
ąuired it. The reet of the day he spent at the 
table; where he drank, laughed and diverted 
himeelf with his guests, indulging in every epe- 
ciee of licentious conversation. Upon this 
conduct eome of his friends remonstrated:— 
“ 8ir,” they observed, « do you not dishonour 
your rank by these excessive and unbecoming 
lcvities 1 From your awful throne you ought 
to empluy yourself in the adminietration of pub¬ 
lic aflairs, and by euch conduct increase the 
dignity of your name, and the veneration of 
your subjects. Your present life is most un- 
worthy of a king.” « They,” replied Amasis, 
“ who have a bow, bend it only at the time they 
want it; when not in nse, they suffer it to be 
relazed, it would othervviee break, and not be 
of Service when ezigence reąuired. It is pre- 
cisely the šame with a man; if without some 
intervals of amusement, he applied himself con- 
stantly to serious pursuits, he would impercep- 
tibly lose his vigour both of mind and body. 
It is the conviction of this truth which influen- 
ces me in the division of my time.” 

CLXX1V. Of this Amasis 1 it is asserted 
that whilst he was in a private condition he 

1 This Amasis .]—The conduct of this prince may 
properly be compared to that of our Engliah Harry, 
frho, when young, gavę himself up to all manner of 
excesses, būt who, \vhen he succeeded to the crown, 
supported his honours with the truest dignity. The 
snbseąuent behaviour of Amasis to the oracles, in likę 
manner, may be contrasted with that of the English 
monarch to the lord chief justice, who committed him 
to prison for slriking him: 

Youdld eommitoM: 

For whieh I do oommit uito your hand 

TV mtoataVi cwonl that you have umd tobeur, 


avoided every senolis avocation, and gare him* 
self entirely up to drinking and jollity. If at 
ahy time he wanted money for his ex penai ve 
pleasures, he had recourse to robbery. By 
those who suspected him as the author of their 
! loss, he was freąuently, on his proteeting him- 
self innocent, carried before the oracle by 
which he was freąuently eondemned, and as 
ofien acąoitted. As soon as he obtained the 
supreme authority, such deities as had pronoun- 
ced him innocent, he treated with the greateat 
contumely, neglecting their temples, and never 
offering them either presents or sacrifice; this 
he did by way of testifying his dislike of their 
falše declarations. Such, however, as dedded 
on his guilt, in testimony of their truth and 
justice, he reverenced as true gode, with every 
mark of honour and esteem. 

CLXX V. In honour of Minerva this prince 
erected at Sais a magnificent portico, ezceeding 
every thing of the kind in size and grandeur. 
The stones of which it was composed wcre of 
a very uncommon size and ąuality, and deco- 
rated witlr a number of colossal statneą and an- 
drosphynges 2 of enormoua magnitude. To re- 


Wfth thb mnonbnoco, that you on tbe mm 
With t ha likę bold, just, and lupuliai apirit, 

Aa you bare dane ’gaJbaat me. Tbera is my faand. 

2 Androsphynges.] — This was a monstrous figure, 
with the body of a lion, and facs of a man. The 
artists of Egypt, however, coramonly represeuted tbe 
sphinx wiih the body of a lion, and the face of a young 
woman. These were generally placed at the entrance 
of temples, to serve as a type of the enigmatic natūra 
of the Egyptian theology.— Larcher. 

“ Les sphinz dės Egyptiens ont les deuz sezes, c’est 
a dire, ąu’ils sont femelles par devant, ayant une tete 
de femme, et malęs derriere, ou les testicules sont ap- 
paremes. C’est une remarąue que personne n'avoit 
encore laite: 

** R resulte de l’lnspectinn de quelques monumens 
que les artistes Orecs donnoient aussi dės naturea com- 
posees a ces etres mixles, et qu’ils fkisoient mente dės 
sphinz barbu, comme le prouve un bas relief en terre 
cuite conserve a la Farnegina Lorsąue Horodote 
nomme les sphinx dės androsphynges, ii a voulu de- 
signer par cette ezpression la duplicite de leur seze. 
Les sphinz qui sont aux quatre faces de la pointe de 
l’obeliaque du soleil, sont remarąuables par leur inains 
d’honpnes armees d’ongles crochus, c omines les griffes 
dės betos feroces.”— Winkelmann. 

Dr. Pococke observes that this sphinz is cut out of a 
solid rock. This eztraordinary monument is saki to 
have been the sepulchre of Amasis, though I think it is 
menlioned by none of iho ancient authors, ezcept Pilny. 

M. Maillet is of opinion, that the Union of the head 
of a virgin wiih the body of a lion, is a symbol of what 
happens in Egypt when the sun is in the signs of Leo and 
Virgo, and the Nile overflovrs — See Norden's TraveU. 

Opposile the second pyramid, eastward, is the enor- 
mous sphinx, the whole body of which is buried in tha 
sand, the top of the back only to be seen, which is abovs 
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p*ir tins temple he also collected atones of an 
am&zing thickness, part of which he brought 
from the ąuarriea of Memphia, and part from 
the city of Elephantine, which ia distant from 
Sais a journey of about twenty daya. Būt 
what, in my opinion, ia moat of all to be ad- 
mired, waa an edifice which he bronght from 
Elephantine, conatrncted of one entire stone. 
The carriage of it employed two thouaand men, 
all of whom were pilotą, an entire period of 
three yeara. The length of thia stnicture 6n 
the ontaide ia twenty-one cubita, it ia fourteen 
■vaide, and eight high; in the inside the length 
of it ia twenty-two cubita and twenty digits, 
tweive cubita wide, and five high. It ia placed 
at the entrance of the temple; the reason it 
waa carried no further U this: the architect, re- 
flecting upon hia long and continued fatigne, 
sighed deeply, which incident Amaaia con- 
strued aa an omen, and obliged him to deaist. 
Sozne, however, affirm that one of thoae em¬ 
ployed to movė it by levers, was cruahed by it, 
for which reaaon it waa advanced no farther. 

CLXXVI. To other temples also, Amaaia 
made many and magnificent presents. At 
Memphia, before the temple of Vulcan, he 
placed a colosaal recumbent figure, which was 
aeventy-five feet long. Upon the aame pedi- 
ment are two other colosaal figurea, formed out 
of the šame stone, and each twenty feet higb. 
Of the šame siie, and in the aame attitude, 
another colosaal atatue may be seen at Sais. 
This prince built also at Memphia the temple 
of Tsis, the grandeur of which ezcitea universal 
admiration. 

CLXXVII. With respect .to all thoae ad- 
vantages which the river confera upon the soil, 
and the soil on the inhabitants, the reign of 
Amaaia waa fortunate for the Egyptians, who 
under thia prince could boaat of twenty thou- 
sand cities a well inhabited. Amaaia ia farther 


a hundred feet long, and la of a single stone, making 
part of the rock on which the pyr&mida ręst. Its head 
rises about seTeo-and-tweniy feet above the sand. Ma- 
homet haa taught the Arabs, to hold all images of men 
or animala in detestation, and they have disfigured the 
&ce with their arrows and iančes. 

M. Pauw says, these sphinxes, the body of wh1ch ia 
half a virgin, half a lion, are images of the deity, whom 
they represent aa an hermaphrodite.— Savary. 

3 Tipeni y thouaand rities ]—Thia country waa once 
the moat populoua of the known world, and now lt does 
not appear inferior to any. In ancient times ft had 
eighteen thousand aa well considerable towns as cities, 
as may be seen by the sacred re gi siera. In the time of 
Piolemy Lagus the re were three thousand, whleh štili 
rėmai n. In a general account once taken of the laha- 
19 
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remarkable for having inatitatsd that law which 
obligea every Egyptian once in the year to ez- 
plain to the chief magistrate of bis district, the 
meana by which he obtaina hia subsistence. 
The refuaal to comply with this ordinance, or 
the not being able to prove that a livelihood 
waa procured by honeat meana, waa a Capital 
offence. This law Solon 4 borrowed from 
Egypt, and est&bliahed at Athena, vrhere it štili 
rėmams in force, ezperience having proved 
its wiadom. 

CLXXVIII. The king waa very partial 
to the Greeks, and favoured them upon every 
occasion. Such as vrished to have a regular 
communication with Egypt, he permitted to 
have a aettlement at Naucratis. To othera, 
who did not reąuire a fized residence, aa being 
only engaged in occaaional commerce, he as- 
signed certain places for the construction of 
altara, and the performance of their religioua 
rites. The moat spacioua and celebrated 
temple wbich the Greeks have, they call Hel- 
lenium. It was built at the joint ei pense of 
the Ioniana of Chios, Teos, Phocea, and Cla- 
zomens; of the Doriana of Rhodes, Cnidua, 
Halicarnaasua, and Pbaaelia; of the žoliaus 
of Mitylene only. * Hellenium ia the common 
property of all these cities, vrho also appoint 
proper officers for the regulation of their com¬ 
merce : the claims of other cities to these dis- 
tinctiona and privilegea ia absurd and falas. 
The .E ginėte, it mušt be observed, construct- 
ed by themaelvea a temple to Jupiter, aa did 
the Samiana to Jano, and the Milesiana to 
Apollo. 

CLXXIX. Formerly Naucratis waa tho 
sole emporium of Egypt; whoever came to 


bitanta, they amounlsd to seven milijoną, and the re ar* 
no less than three millions at present.— Diod. Siculus. 

Ancient Egypt supplied food to eight millions of in¬ 
habitants, and to Italy and the nelghbourlng provincea 
likewise. At present the eatimaie is not one half. Ido 
not think, with Herodotus and Pliny, that this kingdom 
contained twenty thousand cities in the time of Amasls. 
būt the astonishing mins every where to be found, and 
in uninhabited places, prove they mušt have been thrice 
as numerous as they are.— Sbrary. 

It is impracticable to form a just ©atimate of the popo- 
lation of Egypt. Nevertheless, as it is known that the 
number of towns and villages does not exceed two 
thousand three hundred, and the number of inhabitants 
in each them, one with another, including Cairo itself, 
is not more than a thousand, the totai cannot be more 
than two millions three hundred thousand.— Volney. 

4 Thia Imu Solon .'}—It should rather seem that this 
law was eslablished i n Athens by Draco, and that Solon 
cnmmuted the punishment of deaih to that of lnfemy, 
against all thosa who had thrice ofibnded. 

N 
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any other than tho Canopian mouth of the 
Nile, was compelled to awear tbat it waa en- 
tirely accidental, and waa in the šame vessel 
obliged to go thitber. Naucratia vras beld in 
snch great estimation, tbat if contrary winda 
prevented a passage, tbe mercbant was obliged 
to movė bis gooda on board the common boats 
of tbe river, and carried them round the Beita 
to Naucratia. 

CLXXX. By some accident tbe ancient 
temple of Delphi waa once conaumed by fire, 
and tbe Amphictyons voted a aum of three 
bundred talente to be levied for the purpoee of 
rebuilding it. A fourth pert of thia waa as- 
aigned to the Delphiana, wbo, to collect their 
quota, went about to different rities, and ob- 
tained'g very considerable aum from Egypt. 
Amoaū preaented them 1 witb a tbousand 
talente of alum. The Greeka who reaided in 
Egypt made a collection of twenty mins. 

CLXXXI. Tbie king made a etrict and 
amicable confėderacy with the Cyreniana; to 
cement which, he determined to take a wife of 
that country, e i the r to ebow his particular at- 
tachment to tbe Cyreniane, or bie partiality to 
a woman of Greece. She whom be married ie 
reported by eome to have been the daughter of 
Battua, by otherB of Arceeilaue, or, ae eome 
aay, of Critobulus. She was certainly descend- 
ed of an bonourable famity, and ber name waa 
Ladice. When tbe nuptiale came to be con- 
eummated, tbe king found himaelf afflicted with | 
an imbecility which be ezperienced with no 
other woman. The continuance of this induced 
bim thue to addreee hia wife: “ You have cer¬ 
tainly practiaed eome charm to my injury ; ex- 
pect not therefore to eecape, būt prepare to un- 
dergo tbe most cruel death.” When the woman 
found all ezpostulationa ineffectual, ehe ▼owcd, 
in the temple of Venus, “ that if on the follow- 
ing night her huaband ehould be able to enjoy 
her, ehe would- preaent a etatue to her at Cyre¬ 
ne.” Her wiehee were accompliehed, Amaeia 
found hia vigour reetored, and ever afterwards 
dietinguiehed her by the kindest affection. La- 

1 Iffioitt preaented Different species of ani- 

mals were the deitles of the different sects among the 
Bgypli&na; and the deities bei ag in conlinual war, en- 
gaged their votaries in the šame contention. The wor- 
shippers of dogą conld not long rėmai n in peace with 
the adorera of caU and wolves. Bot where that reason 
took not place, the Egyptian superstition was not so 
incompalible as is commonly imagined, since ere leam 
from Herodotus, that very largo contribuliona were 
glvea by Amasis towards rebuilding the temple of 
Delphi.— Bume. 


dice performed ber tow, and sent a etatue to 
Venue; it bes remained ta my lime, and may 
be seen near the city .of Cyrene. This šame 
Ladice, when Cambyses afterwarde conquered 
Egypt, was, ae soon as he discovered who ehe 
was, sent back without injury to Cyrene. 

CLXXXII. Numerous were the marles of 
liberality which Amasis beetowed on Greece 
To Cyrene he sent a golden etatue of Minoras* 
with a portrait of himself.* To the temple of 

2 Portrait of Atmaeff.}—The art of paintfng avas p ro 
bably known in Egypt in the firet ages, bot they do not 
seem to have succeeded in this art better than in scnlp 
ture. Antiąuity does not mention any painter or ecaalp- 
tor of Egypt, who had acquired celebrity.— Savary. 
į At whal period we may venture to dale the fim oriniu 
of painting, is a subject involved in great difficalty- 
! Perhaps wc are not eztravagant in saying, that h aras 
known In the time of the Trojan war The follcnržng: 
note is to be found in ServiuB, Annot. ad JEneid. ii. rer. 
392. “Scutis Gnecorum Neptūnus, Trojanonim fuit 
Minerva depieta.” 

With respoct to the Egyptian s, it Is aeserted by Taci¬ 
tus, that they knew the art ofdesigning before they 
were acquainted with lettere. “ Prima per figūras ani- 
malium Egyptii sensus mentis efflngebant, et antiąufs- 
sima monumentą memoriss humanss impresaa suis 
cernuntur.” Annal. lib. x. cap. 14. 

It is ingeniously remarkod by Webb, in fevonr of tha 
antiquity of painting, that when the Spaniards lirai ar 
rived in America, the news was sent to the emperor in 
painted expresses, they not having ai that time the ūsą 
of letters. 

Mr. Norden says, that In the higher Egypt to this day 
may be seen amongst the rulns bf superb edifices, mar- 
bles artlficially stained, so exqnisitely fresh in point of 
colour, that they seem recently dismissed from the hand 
of the artist. Winkelmann says, that in the Egyptian 
mummies which have been minutely ezamined, thera 
are apparenl the slx distinet colours of white, bUck, 
bluo, red, yellow, and green; būt these, in point of effėct, 
are contemptible, compared with the columns alluded 
to above, seen and deecrfbed by Norden. Pococke also 
telis us, that in the ruins of the palaces of the kings of 
Thebes,.the plcture of the king is painted full length 
on stone. Both the sides and ceilings of the rootn In 
which this is to be seen are eut wilh hieroglyphicsof 
blrds and beasts, and some of them painted, being as 
fresh as If they were būt just finiahed, though they mušt 
be above two thonsand years old. 

The ancient heathens were accustomed to paint their 
idols of a red colour, as appears from the fbllowlng ex- 
tract from tbe Wisdom of Solomon: 

w The carpenter carved it diligently when be had 
nothing else to do, and formed it by tbe skili of his un- 
derstanding, and faahloned it to the shape of a man, or 
made it likę some vile beaat, laying it over with ver- 
milion, and with paint colouring it red, and covering 
every apot iherein.” 

It aeems ralher a far fėtched ezplanation, to aay that 
this was done because the flrst statues were sėt np In 
memory of warriors, remarkable for shedding much 
blood. Yet it is so interpreted in Harmer’s Obeerva- 
tions on Passages of Scripture. Of ancient painting 
the relica are lndeed būt few; būt those eitolled by 
Pococke and Norden, and the beauuful specimene 
which have at different times been dug up at Hercula- 
.neuui, are sufficient to show that the artisto possesssd 
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Mlnarra mt Lindai he give two mirble statau, 
'with m linen corselet, which well desertes in- 
spctiaiL Two figom of himself, ctned in 
wood, he preeented to the temple of Jano et 
8tmos ; they were placed immediitely behind 
the gates, where they etill rėmam. Hii kind- 
nesa to Samoa was owing to the hoepitality 8 

mreordluary •zcellenee. That in partlcular ofChlron 
and Adrillea, which many lngenkme man ha re not 
ecroptad to aacribe to F&rrhafioe, la aaid to be ramark- 
ablj beantiM. 

The gnat founder of the art of palnting in anclent 
G r eaca vu Zenais, ai was Michael Angelo amongst 
the moderni*— T. 

3 moapita&ty .]—That tie the wh!ch 


whieh sabdited between him and Polycrates, 
the ion of iEaces. He had no auch motive of 
attachment to Liudui, bot wae moved by the 
report that the temple of Minenra there wai 
erected by the daaghten of Danaus, when they 
fled from the eone of Egyptai*—8ucb was the 
manificence of Amaro, who wai also the first 
peraon that conąueved Cyprus, and compeiled 
it to pay him tribate. 

arai ratifted by partlcular ceiemoniee, and comidered 
ai the moit sacred of all engagementi: nor diseolrod 
ezcept with certain solemn forma, and for weigbty 
reaioni. 
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I. Agaijtst this Amasis, Cambyses, the 
aon of Gyrus, led an army, composed u well 
of lūs other subjects, u of the Ionic and JSoIic 
Greelu. Hia inducements were theae : by an 
ambaaaador whom he deapatched for thia pur- 
poae into Egypt, he demanded the danghter of 
Amasis, wbich he did at the suggestion of a 
certain Egyptian who had entertained an en- 
Haity against hia maater. Thia man waa a phy- 
mcian, and when Cyru8 had once reąueated of 
Amaaia the best medical advice which Egypt 

1 ThaUa.]—On the commencement of hia observa- 
tlona on this book, M. Larcher remarke, that the narnės 
of the mueee were only affized to the booke of Herodo- 
tos ai a enbaeqnent and later period. Porphyry does 
not dlstinguish the eeoond book of our hietortan by the 
name of Euterpe, būt ie eatisfled with calling it the book 
wbich ureate of the aflkirs of Egypt Aihenaeus also 
aays, the firet or the second book of the hletorles of 
Herudotus. 

I am neverthelesa rather Inclined to belleve that 
theae narnės were annezed to the books of Herodotus 
from the spontaneous Impulse of admlration which was 
azched amongst the firat hearors of them at Ube Olym* 
plcgames. 

Accordlng to Pausanias, there were originally no 
more than three Muses, whose narnės were Meleta, 
Mneme, and Aokle. Their number was ahervrards in- 
creased to nine, their resldence eonflned to Parnassus, 
and the directiop or pairo nage of them, if these be not 
Improper terma, asaigned to Apollo. Their eontest for 
auperiority with the nine daughters of Evippo, and con- 
sequent victory, is agreeably described by Ovid. MeU 
book ▼. Their order and influence seem in a great 
measure to ha ve been arbitrą ry. The narnės of the 
books of Herodotus have been generally adopted aa de- 
terminaie whh respect to their order. This was, how- 
ever, without any asaigned motive, perverted by Aušo* 
nitu, in the subjoined epigram: 

CUo pate eaaen, tni—dfc tampota raddlL 
Hetponeoe tn«ico prūdam* nocste busta. 

Oomiea lašeno gaodd amam Thalh. 

IMcflKpu oalamns Euterpe fl*ibos enpt 
Tepskbore afteha dthark norėt, Imperat, n pt 
fleetra ginas Bnto altai pade, armine rato. 

Gumba Ceiliopa Ubri* henriea sandai. 

Dante oaU antai santaku et asla. 

Scnot cnneta narni. Loquitw Folybymni* (erto. 

HmHi ApoMinat rb bu norėt andkjoe mna% 

Ja aodte raidas oomptedltg omate Pbcsbm*—T. 


could aflord for a disorder in bis eyea, the king 
had forced him, in preference to all othera, from 
hia wife and family, and sent him into Penia. 
In revenge for which treatment thia Egyptian 
inatigated Cambyses to reąuire the danghter of 
Amaaia, that he might either anfier affliction 
from the loas of hia child, or by refnaing to 
aend her, provoke the reaentment of Camby- 
aea. Amaaia both dreaded and deteated the 
power of Persia, and vaa unwilling to accept, 
thongh fearful of rofuaing the overture. Būt 
he well knew that hia daughter was meant to 
be not the wife būt the concubine of Cambyses, 
and therefore he determined on this mode of 
conduct: Apries, the former king, had left an 
only danghter: her name was N i tėtis, 8 and ahe 
waa poaaeaaed of much elegance and beauty. 
The king, haring decorated her with great 
aplendonr of dreas, sent her into Persia as hia 
own child. Not long aftcr, whon Cambyses 
occasionally addressed her as the danghter of 
Amasis, « 8ir,” said ahe, " yon are greatly mis- 
taken, and Amaaia haa deceived you; he has 
adorned my peraon, and sent me to you as hia 
daughter, būt Apries was my father, whom hė 
with bis other rebellioua aubjects dethroned and 
put to death.” This speech and thia occaaion 


2 Aistis.]—Cambyses had uot long been king, ere he 
resolved ūpo n a war with the Egyptians, by reason of 
soma offence taken against Amasis their king. Hera 
dotus telis us it was because Amasis, when he desired 
of him one of his daughters to wife, sent him a daughter 
of Apries fnstcad of his own. Bot this could not be true, 
because Apries having been dead about forty years be* 
f>re, no daughter of his could be young enough to be 
acceptable to Cambyses.—So (ar Prideaux; būt Larcher 
endeavours to rernncile the apparent improbahility, by 
saylng that there Is great reason to suppose that Apries 
lived a prlsoner many years after Amasis dethroned 
him and succeeded to his povver; and that there is no 
Impossibility in the opinlon that Nitetis might, there* 
fore, be no more than twenty or twenty*two years of aga 
when aha aras sent to Cambyses.—T. 

* 9 
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immediately prompled Cambyses in gresi vrrath, 
to commence hostilities against Egypt.—Such 
is the Peraian account of the story. 

II. The Egyptians dairu Cambyses as their 
ovrn, by asserting that tbis incideot did not 
bappon to him, būt to Cyrus, 1 from whom and 
from this daugbter of Apries, tbey say he was 
boro. 2 Tbis, hovrever, is certainly not true. 
The Egyptians are of all mankind the best 
conversant with the Persian man ners, and tbey 
mušt have known that a y turai child could 
never succeed to the tbrone of Persia, whilst 
a legitimate one was alive. And it was eąmlly 
certain that Cambyses was not born of an 
Egyptian woman, būt vras the son of Cassan- 
dane, the daugbter of Pharnaspe, of the race 
of tbe Achsmenides. This story, therefore, 
was invented by the Egyptians, that they might 
from this pretonce claim a connection with the 
house of Cyrus. 

III. Anotber story also is asserted, vrhich 
to me seema improbable. They say that a 
Peraian lady once visiting the wives of Cyrus, 
saw standing ne&r their mother the children 
of Cassandane, whom she complimented in 
high terma on their superior excellence of 
form and person. “ Me/’ replied Cassandane, 
« who am the mother of these children, Cy- 
rus neglects and deapises, all his kindness is 
bestowed on this Egyptian female.” This 
she said from resentment against Nitetis. 
They add that Cambyses, her eldest son, in- 
stantly exclaimed, « Mother, as soon aa I am a 
man, I will effect the utter deatruction of 
Egypt.” 3 These arords, from a prince vrho 
aras then only ten years of age, surprised and 


1 Būt to Cyrus.']—They spe&k with more probability, 
who aay it waa Cyrus, and not Cambyses, to whom this 
daughier of Apries was šen L—Prideaux. 

2 They say he teas bom.]— Polymnus, in bis Str&tage- 
mata, relates the affalr in this manner:—Nitetis, who 
tams in reality the daughter of Apries, cohablted a long 
time with Cyrus as the daughter of Aroasis. Ailer hav- 
ing many children by Cyrus, she disclosed to him who 
she really was; for '.hough Amasis vras dead, sho wishod 
to re ve n jie herself on his son Ps&mmenilus. Cyrus ac- 
ceded to her wishes, bul died in thę midst of lds prepa- 
rations for an Egyptian war. This, Cambyses was per- 
suaded by his mother to undertake, and revenged on the 
Egypli&ns the cause of the iamily of Apries.—7*. 

3 1 toill cffect the utter destruction Egypt.]—Lite 

rally, I will turn Egypt upside dovvn. 

M. Larcher enumerates, from Athenaras, the various 
and destructive wars which had originated on account 
of women; ho add s, what a number of illuslrious fami- 
lies had, from a simllar cause,been utterly ezlinguished. 
The impression of ibis idea, added to the vezations 
which he had himself eiperienced in domestic life, pro- 


delighted the woman; and aa soon as he be- 
came a man, and suceeeded to the throne, Įsa 
remembered the incident, and commenced b os 
tilities against Egypt 

IV. Be had anothsr inducement to this 
undertaking. Among the auziliaries of Amą- 
sis vras a man named Ph&net, a native of Hala- 
carnassu*, and greatly distinguished by him 
mantai as well as milžtary aecomplishmenteu 
Tbis person being, for I know not vrhat re»- 
son, incensed against Amasis, fled in s ws- 
sel from Egypt to have a conference with 
Cambyses. As be possessed great influenee 
amongst the auiiliaries, and vras perfectly 
acguainted with the afioirs of Egypt, Amasis 
ordered him to be rigorously pursued, and for 
this purpose equipped, under tbe care of the 
most faithful of his eunuchą, a three-banked 
galley* The pnrsuit was successful, and Phe- 
nes was taken in Lydis, būt he vras not carried 
back to Egypt, for he circumvented his guard% 
and by making them drunk effected his escape. 
He fled instantly to Persia: Cambysea was 
then meditating the expedition against Egypt* 
būt vras deterred by the difficulty of marching 
an army over the desertą, vrhere so little vrater 
vras to be procured. Phanes explained to the 
king all the concema of Amasis; and to ob» 
viste the above difficulty, advised him to ae&d 
and ask of the king of the Arabe s safe pasaage 
through his territories. 

V. This is indeed the only avenue by which 
Egypt c&n possibly be entered. The vrhole 
country, from PhoBnicią to Cadytis, s city 
vrhich belongs to the 8yrians of Palestino, and 
in my opinion equal to Sardis, together with 
all the commercial towna as far as Jenysus, 4 


bftbly eztorted (irom our gresi post, MiUon, the ibllovr- 
Ing energelic lines: 

Oh, wfajdM God, 

Cmtor wka, tfanf peepfed Mgjknft heme. 

Wllh (pirite mnculioe, cnata at teat 
Thie norelty on earlb, thk ftir defect 
Of natūra, and not fili tbe trorid at ooce 
With mcn at antrais, trtthoot femmine, 

Or fiad (ome otber way to genende 
Mankind ? Thii nmbkS faad not tom betelTn, 

And more ttaal ihall betell, tanummble 
Datartoncfli oo oarth through female mi-7 

4 Jenysus J —Stephanus Byranti nūs cslls this chy 
Inys, for that is manifestly the name he gives it, if we 
take away the Greek terminatlon. Būt Herodotua fronf 
whom he bonrows, rendert it Jenis. It would have been 
more truly rendered Dorice Janis, for that vras nearer 
to the real name. The historian, hovrever, points it out 
plainly by saying, that it vras three days’ journey irom 
mount Casius, and that the whols vray vras through the 
Arabian desert .—Bryant. 
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feelong to the Arabiana. Tbis u also the case 
with that space of land which from the 8yrian 
Jenysas eztenda to the lake of 8erbonis, from 
the vicinity of which moaot Casiu* 6 stretches 
to the eea. At thia lake, where, &s was re- 
ported, Typhon waa concealed, Egypt com- 
meneea. Thia tract,-which comprehends the 
city Jenyaus, mount Casius, and the lake of 
8erbonis, ia of no trifling oitent; it ia a three 
daya* journey over a very dry and parched 
desert 

VI. I shall now eiplain what u known to 
▼ery f«w of thoae who travel into Egypt by sea. 
Twic« in every year there are ezported from 
difierent parta of Greece to Egypt, and from 
Phoenicia in particular, wine aecured in earthen 
įara, not one of which jara ia afterwards to be 
•een. I shall deacribe to what purpoae they are 
applied: the principai magiatrate of e very town 
ia obliged to collect all the earthen vessels im- 
ported to the place where he reaidea, and aend 
them to Memphia. The Memphiana fili them 
with water • and afterwarda transport them to 
the Syrian desertą. Thua all the earthen Tei¬ 
šeis carried into Egypt, and there carefully col- 
lected, are continaally added to thoae already 
in Syria. 


Mr. Bryant ia eertainly mistaken whh reapect to the 
skuatioa of ibis place. h was an Arabian town, on thia 
aide lake Serbonla corapared with Syria, on the other 
Oovnpared with EgypL When Herodotua aaya that thia 
pUc« waa three daya’ journey from mount Casius, he 
moat be onderatood aa ape&king of the Syrian aide; if, 
otherwiee, Cainbyaea could not have been 00 etnbar- 
įasaed from want of water, Jtc.—See Larcher farther on 
this subject. 

5 Mount Carine .]—Thia place Ia now called by aea- 
men moont Tenere; here anciently waa a temple aacred 
to Jupiter Caaiua; In thia raountain also wae Pompey 
the great buried, aa aome affirm, being murderedat its 
fooL Thia, however, iB not true, hia body waa burni on 
the shore by one of hia freedmen, with the planka of an 
old fiahlng-boat, and hia aahea being conveyed to Rome, 
were depoaited prlrately by hia wife Cornclia in a rauk 
of hia Alben vilią.—See Middleton'e Life qf Cicero.—T. 

6 With wat*r.] — The watef of the Nilo never be- 
comea impure, whether reaerved at home, or ezported 
afcroad. On board the veaaela which paša from Egypt 
to kaly, thia water, which rėmai na at the end of the 
Toyage, ia good, whilat what they happen to take in 
during their voyage comipla. The Egyptlana are the 
only people we know who preserve thia water in jara, 
as othera do wlne. They keep it three or four yeara, 
and aoroetlmea longer, and the age of thia water ia with 
them an increase of ita value, aa the age of wine ia elae- 
vrhere.— Aristide* Orai. Egyptian. 

Modern ivrite ra and travel le ra are agreed about the 
ezcellenco of the irater of the Nile; būt the above 
aaeenion, whh reapect to ha keeping, įranta to be cor- 
roborated. Moch the tame ia sald reapectiag the irater 
ofthe Thames. 


VII. Such are the means which the Peraians 
h&Te conatantiy adopted to proTide tbemaelves 
with water in theae deserte, from the time that 
they were firat m&aters of Egypt Bot aa, at 
the time of which we speak, they had not this 
resource, Cambysea tistened to the advice of hia 
Halicarnaasian guest, and solicited of the Ara- 
bian prince, a aafe panage throngh his territo- 
riea; which waa granted, after matu ai promiaes 
of friendship. 

VIII. Theae are the ceremoniea which the 
Arabiana obaerre when they make alliancea, of 
which no people in the woxld are more tena- 
cions. 7 On theae occasions aome one connect- 
ed with both parties atands betwixt them, and 
with a sharp stone opens a Tein of the hand, 
near the middle finger, of thoae who are abont 
to contract He then t&kes a piece of the vest 
of each peraon, and dipe it in their blood, with 
which he ataina several stonea purposely placed 
in the midst of the assembly, invoking during 
the procesą Bacchua and Uranta. When this 
iš finished, he who solicita the compact to be 
made, pledges hia frienda for the aincerity of 
his engagementa to the atranger or dtizen, or 
whoever it may happen to be; and all of them 
conceive an indiapenaable neceaaity to eziat, of 
performing what they promiae. Bacchua and 
Ur&nia are the only deities whom they Venerai e. 
They cut off their hair round their temples, 
from the auppodtion that Bacchua wore his in 
that form; him they call Urotalt; Urania, 
Alilat. 8 

IX. When the Arabian prince had made 
an alliance with the measengers of Cambysea, 
he ordered all his camela to be laden with camel* 
skina filled with water, and to be driven to the 
desertą, there to wait the arrival of Cambysea 
and his army. Of thia incident the above seema 
to me the more probable narrative. There is 


7 Tenacioue .]—How frltbful the Arabe are at this day, 
when they have pledged Lhemaelvee to be ao, ia a topic 
of admiratioo and of praise wfth all modern travellera. 
They who once pat Ihemselves under their proteciion 
have nothing aflenvarda to foar, for their wurd ia aacred. 
Singular aa the mode here deacribed of forming alli¬ 
ancea may appe&r to an Engllsh reader, that of taking 
an oath by puuing the hand under the thigh, in ūse 
among the patriarche, waa sūrely not lesa ao. 

“ Abraham aaid unto the dtdest servam of hia houae 
that rtded over all that he had, Put, l pray thee, thy 
hand under my thigh.” Gen. zziv. Z— T. 

8 Alilat .’]—According to Selden, in hia treatiae de 
Diia Syria, the Mitra of the Peralana is the šaipe with 
the Alitta or Alilat of the Arabiana. In thia tenn Alilat 
we doubtleaa recogniae the a 1 x 1 h of the modern 
Arabiana. 
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also another, wbich, hovrever I may disbelieve, 
I think I ought not to omit In Arabia is a 
largo river called Corys, which loses itself in 
the Red 8ea: from this river the Arabian is 
aaid to have forraed a canąl of the skins of 
oxen and other animals sewed together, wbich 
was continued to the above-mentioned deserte, 
where he also sunk a number of cisterna to re- 
cetve the water so introduced. From the riveT 
to the desert is a joumey of twelve days; and 
they say tbat the water was conducted by three 
distinct canals into as many different places. 

X. A t the Pelusian mouth of the Nile 
Psammenitus, the son of Amaais, was encamp- 
ed, and expected Cambyses in arms. Amasis 
himself, after a reign of forty-four y care, died 
before Cambyses had advanced to Egypt, and 
during the whole enjoyment of his power he 
experienced no extraordinary calamity. A t his 
death his body was embalmed, and deposited in 
a sepuchre which be had erected for himself in 
the temple of Minerva. 1 During the reign of 
his son Psaromenitus, Egypt beheld a most re- 
markable prodigy ; there was rain at the Egyp- 
tian Thebes, a circumstance which never hap- 
penęd before, and which, as the Thebans them- 
selves assert, has never occurred since. In the 
higher parts of Egypt it never raina, būt at 
tbat period we read it rained at Thebes in dis¬ 
tinct drops. 2 3 

XI. The Persians having passed the de¬ 
sertą fixed their camp opposite to the Egyp- 
tians, as with the design of offering them battle. 
The Greeks and Carians, who were the con- 
federates of the Egyptians, to show their re- 
sentment against Phanes, for introducing a 
foreign army against Egypt, adopted this ex- 
pedient: his sons, whom he had left behind, 
they brought into the camp, and in a con- 
apicuous place, in the sight of their father, tbey 
put them one by one to death upon a vesscl 
brought thither for tbat purpose. When they 
had done this, they filled the vase which had 
received the blood with wine and water: 
having drank which, s all the auxiliaries imme- 

1 Temple qf Minerva .']—This is not ezpressed in the 
original tezt, būt it is evident that it was in the temple 
of Minerva, from chap. clxix. of the aecond book.— T. 

2 In dietinei drope .]—Herodotus is perhaps thus par- 
ticular,to distinguish rain from mist. 

It is a 1 iltie re markable that all the mentlnn which 
Herodotus makes of the ancienl Thebes, is in this pas- 
sage, and in this slight manner. In book ii. chap. xv. 
he informs us that all Egypt was fonnerly called 
Thebes.—T. 

3 Having drank tohich.]— 1 They probably swore at the | 


diately engaged the enemy. The battle wwa 
obstinately disputed, būt after considerable loas 
on both aidės, the Egyptians fled. 

XII. By the people inhabiting the plato® 
where this battle was fought a very surprising 
thing was pointed out to my attention. The 
bones of those who fell in the engagement 
were soon afterwards collected, and separated 
into two distinct heaps. It was observed of 
the Persians, that their heads were so ex- 
tremely soft as to yield to the slight impree- 
sion even of a pebble: those of the Egyptiann, 
on the contrary, were so firm, that the blovr of 
a largo stone could hardly break them. The 
reason which they gavę for this was very satis- 
factory—the Egyptians from a veiy early age 
shave their heads, 4 which by being constantly 
exposed to the action of the sun, become firm 
and hard: this treatment also prevents bald- 
ness, very few instances of which are ever to 
be seen in Egypt. Why the skulls of the 
Persians vrere so soft may be explained from 
their being from their infancy accustomed to 
shelter them from the sun, by the constant ūse 
of turbane. I saw the very šame fact at Pa¬ 
perais, after examining the bones of those 
| who, under the conduct of Achsmenes, 8 son of 
Darius, were defeated by Inarus, the African. 

XIII. The Egyptians after their defeat 
fled in great disorder to Memphis. Cambyses 
despatched a Persian up the river in a Mity- 
lenian vessel to treat with them; būt as soon 
as fhey saw the vessel enter Memphis, they 
rushed in a crowd from the citadel, destroyed 


šame time to avenge the treaeon of Phanes, or periah. 
The blood of a human viclim mixed with wine accom- 
panied the most aolemn forms of execraiion among the 
anclents. Catiline made ūse of this supersthion to 
bind his adherents to secrecy: “He carried round,** 
say b Sallust, “ the blood of a human victim, mized with 
wine; and when all had tasted U, afler a sėt fonn of 
ezecration (sicut in solennibus sacris fieri consuevit) 
he imparted his desisn.”— T. 

4 Shave their heade .]—The šame rastom štili sub¬ 
aigia : I have secn o very wbere the children of the com- 
mon people, whether running in the field, asaembled 
round the villoge, or swimming in the waiers. with 
their heads shaved and bare. Let us būt imagine tha 
hardness a škuli mušt acquire thus ezposed to the 
scorching sun, and we shall not be astonished at tbe 
re mark of Herodotus.— Savary. 

B Achamenee .]—Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus say, 
that it waa Achemenes, the broiher of Jerxes,and uncle 
of Artaxerxes,the šame who before had the government 
of Egypt in the beginning of the reign of Xerxcs, tbat 
had the conduct of tbia war; būt herein they were de> 
ceived by the similiiude of narnės; for it sppears by 
Ctesias, that he was the son of Haznestris, whom Arta. 
xerxes sent with his army into Egypt.— Pridemue. 
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tinę veml, tore the crew in pteces,* and after* 
n anb eaorrted tbem into tbe citadeL 8iege 
wm iiuinediately laid to tbe place, and tbe 
Egyptaans were finally eompelled to snrrender. 
Tftkoee Africans who Kved neareet to Egypt, 
appnkenaTe of a similar fote, anbmitted with- 
amt cootest, unpoetng a tribote on themeelvea, 
and aeoding presenta to tbe Persiant. Tbeir 
ezaapls vu fbiioved by tbe Cyreneans and 
BneūuH, who were strnefc with tbe likę pan¬ 
te. The African preeenta Cambyses received 
very graeioosly, bot he espreased much rašant- 
nent aft thoee of the Cyreneans, as I think, on 
aoeoont of tbeir meanness. Tbey sent him 
frve hnndred mins of silver, which, as soon as 
he reeeived, witb bis own bands he tbrew 
amongst bis soidiera. 

XIV. On the tenth day after tbe snrrender 
of the citadel of Memphis, Psammenitns, the 
Bgyptian king, who bad reigned no more than 
az months, was by order of Cambyses igno- 
minionsly condncted, with otber Egyptians, to 
the ontside of the wails, and by way of trial of 
bis dispoeition, tbns treeted: bis danghter, in 
the habit of a slave, was sent with a piteber to 
draw water; she was accompanied by a nim¬ 
bu of young women clothed in tbe šame garb, 
and seleeted from fomilies of the ftrst dietine- 
tion. Tbey paased, with mnch and lond 
lamentation, before tbeir parents, from whom 
tbeir treatment excited a eorrespondent vio- 
lence of grief. Būt when Psammenitns be- 
held the spectacla, be merely declined his 
cyes npon the gronnd; when this train was 
gone by, the son of Psammenitns, with two 
tbonsand Egyptians of the šame age, were made 
to walk in procession witb ropes ronnd tbeir 
neeks, and bridles in their mouths. Tbese were 
intended to avenge the death of those Mitylen- 
ians, wbo, with their vessel, bad been toro to pie- 
ees at Memphis. The king’s connsellors had de- 
termined that for every one put to death on that 
oceasion, ten of tbe first rank of the Egyptians 
sbonld be sacrifioed. Psammenitns observed 
tbese as tbey paased, būt althongh be perceived 
that his son was going to be eiecuted, and whilst 
all the Egyptians around bim wept and lament- 
ed sloud, be continned nnmoved as before. 
When this scene also disappoared, be beheld a 


6 Tore tfu crett in ptVfM.]—They were tw© hundred 
1a number; this appears from a fnllowing paragraph, 
vhare we flnd that for e Tory Mityleaian massacred on 
this oceasion ten Egyptians were put to death, and that 
tvo thcwand Egyptians thns perlshed.— Larcfur. 
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venerable personage, who hadformerfy partaken 
of the royal table, deprived of all he had pos- 
seased, and in the dreas of a mendieant asking 
oharity thvongb the diflerent ranka of the anny. 
This man stopped to beg an alma of Psam¬ 
menitns, the son of Amssis, and the otber noble 
Egyptians who vere sitting with him; which 
when Pssnunemtus beheld, he conld no longer 
snppress his emotions, būt caHingon bis friend 
by name, wept aloud, 7 and beet bis head. This 
the spies, who were plaeed near him to obserre 
his condnet on each incident, reported to Cam¬ 
byses; who, in astonishment at such behavionr, 
sent a messenger, who was thus directed to 
address him. « Yonr lord and master, Cam¬ 
byses, isdęsirons to know why, after beholdtng 
with so much indiflerence your daughter treated 
as a slave, and your son eondueted to death, yon 
ezpressed solively a eoncern for that mendieant, 
wbo, as be has been informed, is not at all re- 
lated to yonPsammenitns mede this reply: 
“ Son of Cyras, my domestic misfortnnes vers 
too great to suffer me to shed tears,* bot it was 
oonsistent that I should weep for my friend, 
who, from a station of honour and of wealth, 
is in the lašt stage of life reduced to pennry.** 
Cambyses heard and waa satisfied witb his an- 
ssrer. The Egyptians say that Crcesus, who 
attended Cambyses in this Egyptian ezpedition, 
wept at the incident. The Persians also who 
were present were eiceedtngly moved, and 
Cambyses himself yielded so for to compassion, 

7 Wept aUmd^—K very strange eflfect of grief is re- 
laled by Mr. Gibbon, In the story of Gelimer, king of 
the Vandai*, when after an obetinate resistance he was 
obliged to surrender hlmaalf to Belisarios. “ Tbe ftrst 
public intervlevr,” saya our historian, ** wu in ona of 
the suburbė of Carlhage; and when the royal capiiva 
accosted his conąueror, he burst into a flt of laughter. 
The crowd mighl naturally believe that eztreme grief 
had deprived Gelimer of hi« senaes; būt in this nuniro- 
fui statė unseaaonable mirth insinuated to more Intelli- 
gent observers that the vain and transitory acenes of 
human greatnera are unworthy of a serioua ihought.” 

8 Shed kare.]—'This idea of eztreme affliction or 
anger tanding to check tbe act of weeping, ia ezpresaed 
by Shakapeare with wonderful sublimity and paikos. 
It is part of a speech of Lear: 

Ten «• ne tara, yo god* a poor old mm* 

Am AalI ai gikf m aga, wretd»d n bolh. 

]f S be jra ttet atlr Hmm dMKUoV beuv 
tbeir bdber, fcol me ant m much 
Tb beer it tunely: Touch me wjth noble upr. 

And M not wo*n»n*i weapoa* water dnopą 
SUamTnuAcbeekL No,yoo onmūml beg* m 
laHUhaaaaachfevaagnoayeabath 

Thaf all Ibe mrid Sali-1 wUl domėk tbtag* 

Wbat tbey are yat I fcnow oot, bet tbey ihall be 

Tbe tamsa of tbe earth.-You think III aay- 

Ko, m not areep. I hare toli amcft weepin*; 

Į Bot thb beert 4*11 faraak into a hundred thoaaad flawa 

[ Or eVr I repu—?. 
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that he ordered tire aon oi Psammenitofi to be 
preaerved out of thoee who had been condemned 
to die, and Paarnmemtua himself to be con- 
ducted from tbe place where be wes f to bis 
preeence. 

XV. The emiasariee employed for tbe pur- 
pose found tbe young prince had euffered first, 
and wat already dead ; tbe fatber thęy led to 
Cambyaee, with wbom he lfred, and received 
no farther iii troatment; and could he have re- 
frained from ambitioųa attempt*, wonld pro- 
bably bave been intraated with tbe govemment 
of Egypt The Peniana hold tbe aons of sof- 
ereigna in the greateet reverence, and even if 
tbe fa t h era revolt, they will permit the sons to 
aaeceed to tboir aothority ; that snch ia really 
tbeir conduct, may be proved by various exam- 
plea. Thannyras the son of Inarus, 1 received 
the kingdom which hia fatber govemed; Par¬ 
siris also, the aon of Amyrteus, was pennitted 
to reign after hia fatber, althoogh the Peraiana 
had never met with more obatinate enemiea than 
both Inaras and Amyrtoua. Pa&mmenitus 
revolted and suffered for hia ofienee: he waa 
detected in atirring np the Egyptiana to rebel; 
and being convicted by Cambyaee, vras made to 
drink a ąuantity of bullock’s blood, 2 which im- 
mediately occaaioned hia death.—Snch was the 
end of PsammenitUB. 

XVI. From Saia, Cambyaee proceeded to 
Memphia, to execute a purpooe he had in view. 
Aa aoon aa he entered the palace of Amaaia, he 
ordered the body 3 of that prince to be removed 
from hia tomb. When Ibis waa done, he com- 
manded it to be beaten with rodą, the hair to be 


1 /norus.]—The revolt of Inaras happened in the first 
year of ihe 80lh (Hympiad, 460 before the Chrislian era. 
He rebel led against Art&zerzes LongimanuB, and wiih 
the assistance of the Atheni&ns deftąd the power of Per¬ 
sta for nearly five years. After he waa reduced, Amyr- 
ueus held out for soma Ūme longer In ihe m&rshy coun* 
try.—The particnlars may be found in the first book of 
Thucydides, chap. civ. kc. 

2 Bullock’s blood.] —Bull’e blood, taken freah from 

the animal, was considered by the ancients as a power- 
ful poison, and snpposed to act by coagulating In the 
atomach. Themistocles, and Severai other pereonages 
of aniiąuity, were saki to ha ve dled by taking it.—See 
Plut. in Themisu and Pilny, book zzviii. ch. iz. Aris- 
tophanes, in the also alludes to Utis account of 

the death of Themistocles. 

aiVrirrov uTįiu rmiputv *r<i7r, % % 

'O Oi#MvrexXfou( y*p S*wmroę mlpirdrtpaf. 

3 He ordered the body.']—A stmilar ezample of taking 

a preposterous būt crael vengeance on the body of a 
deceased enemy, occors in the story of Achilles, with 

respect to Hector, and of Alezander the Great, who, on 
the most minute and frivolous occasions, aflected to 

imllale that hera. . See Quintus Curtiue. 


plncked out, and the iasfa to be goeded iridi 
aharp instrumentą, to which be added odmr 
marka of ignominy. Aa the body waa em- 
balmed, their efforta made būt little impr c a ai on ; 
when therefore they were fatigued with theae 
outragea, he ordered it to be burned. In thia 
laat act Cambyaee paid no regard to the retigiott 
of hia country, for the Peraiana venerate fire as 
a divinity. 4 * The cuatom of burning the dead 
doea not prevail in either of the two natioos; 
for the reaaon above-mentioned, the Peniai* 
do not uae it, thinking it profane tp feed a di- 
▼inity with human carcaaaea; and the Egyptiana 
abhor it, being fully persuaded that fire ia a vo* 
racioua animal, which devoura vrhaterer it eaa 
seize, and when aaturated finally ezpires with 
what it has coneumed. They hold it unlawful 
to ezpoae the bodies of the dead 6 to any ani- 
mala, for which reaaon they embalm them, 
fearing lest, after interment, they might become 
the prey of worma. The Egyptiana aaeert, 
that the above indignitiea were not infiicted up- 
on the body of Amaaia, būt that the Persuos 
were deceived, and perpetrated theae insultą on 
some other Egyptian of the šame age with that 
prince. Amaaia, they aay, was informed by an 
orecle of the injuriea intended against hia body. 


4 Venerate fire ae a divmity.y — 1 This expression mosi 
not be understood in too rigorous a sense. Fire was 
certafnly regarded by the Persians as someihing aacred, 
and perhaps they mighi render it some kind of religfooa 
worahip, which in its origln referred only to the deity 
of which this element was an emblem. Būt it is certain 
that this nation did not believe fire to be a deitv, other* 
wise how would they ha ve dared to ha ve eztinguished 
it throughout Persia, on the death of the eoveretgn, as % 
we learn from Diodoras Siculus 1 —See an epigram of 
Dioscorides, Brank’s Analecta, vol. i. 603.— Larther. 

6 Bodies of the dead .}—We learn from Jenopbon, 
that the interment of bodies was common in Graece; 
and Homer telis us that the custom of burning the dead 
waa in ūse before the T rojau war. It is therefore pro- 
bable that both customs were pracUsed at tbe šame 
time; this was also the caee at Rome, as appears from 
many ancient monumente: the custom, however, of in* 
terment, seems to ha ve preceded that of burning. “ At 
mlhi quidem antiąuissimum sepulturn genus id fušeee 
videtur quo apud Zenophontem Cyrus utitur. Reddiior 
enim te m® corpus, et lta locatum et eitum quasi ope ri¬ 
me nto roatris obducitur.” Cicero de tegibue, Ii b. ii. 29. 

u That seems to me to ha ve been the most ancfent 
kind of būriai, which, according to Xenophon, was nsed 
by Cyrus. For the body is returned to the earth, and eo 
placed as to be covered with the veli of its mother.** 
The custom of burning at Rome, according to Montfaa- 
con ceased about the time of Theodosius the yonnger. 

Bylia was the first of the Corneli&n femily whoee body 
was burned, whenco some have erronecasly advanced 
that he was the first Roman; būt both melhods were 
mentioned in the laws of the twelve tables, and appear 
to have been eąually prevalent. After Sylla, burning 
became general.— T. 
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te pr e mt whieh he ordered the personwhc 
mSj rastai oed them, to be baried et the en- 
trmnee ©f bis tomb, whilst beiiimself, by bis own 
diveetkmi, given to his son, wu plmced in mum 
oecyrt and interior reoess of the sepalchre. 
Thiw useertions I cannot altogether believe, 
and am rather ioclinad to impute them to the 
Taaity of the Egyptiam. 

XVII. Cambyses aftiraudi detennmed to 
oommeooe hostilities against three natione at 
once, the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and 
the Macrobian® Ethiopians, wbo inhabit that 
partof Libya, wbich lies to the eoathern oceen. 
Ha aecordingly resolved to send against the 
Cafthaginians a navai armament; a detachment 
of hia troops was to attack the Ammonians by 
land; and be sent spies into Ethiopia, who, un- 
der pretence of cariying preeents to the prince, 
a ša r a to ascertain the reality of the celebrated 
tablo of the stm, 7 and to examine the conditaon 
of the country. 

XVIII. What they called the table of the 
ran vras this:—A plain in the vicinity of the 
eity, was filled to the height of foor feet with 
the roasted flesh of all kinds of animals, which 
was earried tbere in the night, under the in- 
spection of the magistratas; doring the day 
vrhoever pleaaed was at liberty to go and satis- 
fy his hunger. The natives of the place affirm, 
that the earth spontaneously prodoces all these 
viands: this, however, is what they terrn the 
table of the son. 

XIX. As soon as Cambyses had resolved on 
the measnres he meant to pnrsoe, with respect 
to the Ethiopians, he sent to the city of Ele- 
phantine for some of the Icthyophagi who 
were skilled in their langnage. In the mean- 
tune he directed his navai forces to proceed 
against the Carthaginians; būt the Phenicians 
refused to assist him in this porpose, pleading 
the solemnity of their engagements with that 
people, and the impiety of committing acts of 
violeoce against their own descendants:—Such 
was the condoct of the Phenicians, and the 
other armaments were not powerful enoogh to 
pcoeeed. Thos, therefore, the Carthaginians 

6 i. e, long-lived. 

7 TabU įf the ««*.]—Solinua speaks of this table of 
the ran as something m&rvellous, and Pomponiua Melą 
eeeais to have had the šame idea. Fansanias conslders 
vrhat was reported of it as f&bulous. “Hį” says he, 
*we credit all these marvels on the frilh of the Greeks, 
we ought also to receive as troe what the Ethiopians 
ahove Syene relate of the table of the son.** In ad* 
hering to the recital of Herodotus, a considerable por- 
tlon of the marvellous diaappeart.—lortAer. 


escaped being mada tribntary to Penia, for 
Cambyses did not chooee to tise compulsion 
with the Phenicians, who had volnntarily be- 
oome hia dependents, and who constitated the 
moet eesential pert of bis navai povrer. The 
Cyprians had also snbmitted without contest 
to the PersUns, and had served in the Egyp- 
tian ezpedition. 

XX. As soon as the Icthyophagi arrived 
frotn Elephantine, Cambyses despatched them 
to Ethiopia. They were commiamoned to de- 
liver, with certain preeents, a particalar mes- 
sage to the prince. The presėnts eonsisted 
of a purple vest, a gold chain for the neck, 
bracelets, an alabaster bos of perfames* and a 
ciusk of palm wine. The Ethiopians to whom 
Cambyses sent, are reported to be superior to 
all other men in the perfections of size and 
; beanty: their manners and costoms, which dif- 
fer also from thoee of all other nations, have 
besides this singnlar distinction; thesuprcme an- 
thority is given to him who ezcels all his fellow 
citizens* in size and proportionable strength. 

BAlabaeterbo* tfpeifvmet.y- It seems probable that 
psriumes in more ancient times were kept in shells. 
Arabia is the country of perfumea, and the Red Sea 
throws upon the coast a number of largo and beautiful 
shells, vary convenienl for such a purpose.—See Ho- 
race: 

Tmit npiia 
UagnceU ds eonehk. 

That to make a prese nt of perfumes was deemed e 
mark of reverence and honour in the remotest times 
amongst the orientals, appears from the followlng pas* 
sage in Daniai. 

“ Then the king Nebuchadnezzer fell upon his face, 
and worshipped Daniel, and comm&nded that they 
shoold oflfer an oblalion and sweet odours to him.” 

See also $L Mark, ziv. 3: 

“ Tbere c&me a woman having an alabaster boz of 
olntraent of spikenard, very precious; and she b rakė 
the boz, and poured it en his head.” 

See also Malth. zxvi. 7. 

To sprinkle the apertments and the persona of the 
guests wllh rose water, and other aromatics, štili con- 
tinues in the easl to be a mark of reapectful attention. 

Alabeutron did not properly signifr a vessel mede of 
the stone now called alabaster, būt one without h&ndles, 
t»n 

Alabaster obtained H§ name from being frequently 
used for this purpose; the ancient name for the stone 
was alabattriUš, and padūmes were thought to keep 
better in U than in any other substance. Pliny baa in* 
formed us of the shape of these vessels, by comparing 
to them the peaiis called elenchi, which are known to 
have been shaped likę paaria, or, as he expresses h, 
fostigiata longitudlne, alabastronim figūra, in pleniorem 
orbem deslnentes. lib. ix. cap. 36. 

0 Who eaceU all hU/šilote ciHzeti*, That the 
ąuality of strength and accompliahments of person were 
in the flrst institutk>n of society the principai recom- 
mendatkmsto honour, is Oras repreeented by Lucrettas: 
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XXI. The Icbthyopbagi on their arrival 
offered the presenta, and thus addressed the 
king: “ Carobyses, eovercign of Pereit, from 
his anxious desire of becoming your friend and 
ally, has sent us to communicate with you, and 
to desire your acceptance of these prosenis, 
from the ūse of which he himself derives the 
greatest pleke u re.” The Ethiopian prince, who 
was aware of the object they had in view, made 
them this answer —« The king of Penia has 
not sent you with these prosenis, from any de¬ 
sire of obtaining my alliance; neither do you 
speak the truth, who, to facilitate the unjustde- 
signs of your master, are come to ezamine the 
statė of my dominions: if he were influenced 
by principles of integrity, he would be satiafied 
Vvith his own, and not covet the possessions of 
another; nor would he attempt to reduce those 
to servitude from whom he has received no in- 
jury. Give him therefore this bow, and in my 
name speak to him thus: The king of Ethiopia 
sends this counsel to the king of Persia—when 
his subjects shall be able to bend this bovr with 
the šame ease that I do, then with a superiority 
of numbers he may venture to attack the Ms- 
crobian Ethiopians. In the meantime let him 
be thankful to the gods, that the Ethiopians 
have not been inspired with the šame ambitious 
views of eztending their possessions.” 

XXII. When he had fmisbed, he unbent the 
bow and placed it in their hands: after which, 
taki n g the purple vest, he ioquired what it was, 
and how it was made : the Ichthyophagi pro- 
perly explained to him the procese by which the 
purple tincture was communicated ; būt he told 
them that they and their veste were alike deceit- 
ful. He then made similar enąuiries concerning 
the bracelets and the gold chain for the neck: 
upon their describing the nature of these orna- 
mentB, he laughed, and conceiving them to be 
chains. 1 re m ark ed, that the Ethiopians possesa- 



PrMdhum roja ipd tlbi perfugiw-jw: 

Et pecodca at supta divaere alqoe dedate 
Pro f acte cujoaąoe, et viribui I ng ai i o qu a, 

Nam beta mnHum Tsduit, vlreaque vigebanf.— T. 

1 Conceiving them to be chains J —We learn from a 
passage in Genesis zxiv. 22, that the bracelets of the 
Orienlals wcre remarkably heavy; which seems in 
soroe measure to justify the sentiment of the Ethiopian 
prince, who thouąhl them chains simply because they 
were made of gold, which was used for that purpose in 
his country.—See chap. xxiii. 

“ And it came to paša as the c&mele had done drink- 
iHg,that the man took a golden ear-ringof half aahekel 
weight, and two bracelets for her handa, of ten ahekela 
vreight of gold.’* 


ed much strouger. He proceeded lastly to adfc 
them the ūse of the perfumes; and when they 
informed him how they vrere made and eppUad^ 
he made the šame observation aa he had bedas* 
dona of the purple robe. 2 When he came te 
the wine, and learaed how it was made, ho 
drenk it vrith particular satia&ction; and in* 
quired upon what food the Peraian monaieh 
subsisted, and what vnts the kmgest period of 
a Peraian’s life. The king, they told him* 
lived chiefly upon bre&d; and they then de 
scribed to him the properties of com: 
added that the longest period of life in Penia 
aras about eighty years. « I am not at all sur- 
prised,” aaid the Ethiopian prince, u that, šab¬ 
ais ting on dung, the tenn of Kfe is ao short 
among them; and unlees,” he continued, peint- 


That the bmcelet was fonncrly an ensign of royalty 
amongstthe Orientals, Mr. Hartner, ln his Obeenraiions 
on Passages of Scripture, infers from the circumstance 
of the Amalekite’s bringing to David the bracelet which 
he found on Saul’s arm, along with his crown. That it 
was a mark of dignily the re can be lillle doubt: būt ii 
by no means foliowfl that it was a mark of royalry, 
though the re mark is certainly ingenious. If it was, 
ihere existed a paculiar propriety in making H the put 
of a prese n t from one prince to another. By the Romia 
generals they were gi ve n to their soldiers, as a revard 
of bravery. Small chains were also ln the remoteet 
times wom round the neck,,not raly by women bot by 
the men. That these vrere also worn by princas ep- 
pears from Judges viii. 26. 

“ And the veight of the golden ear-rings that he rs- 
ąuested, was a ihousand and seven hundred shekels of 
gold; beaide ornamente, and collars, and purple ml» 
ment that was on the klogs of Midian; and beaide the 
chains that were about the camels’ neeks.” Which 
lašt circumstance tends also to prove that they thus also 
decoraled the auimals they used, which iashion is to this 
day observed by people of distmction in Egypt.— T. 

2 Purple rofte-j—It is a circumstance well knoun at 
! present that on the coasl of Guayaquil, as veli u om 
that of Guatima, are found those snails urhich yield the 
purple dye so celebrated by the ancienta, and which the 
moderną have supposed to have been lošt. The shell 
that contains them is fixed to rneks that are watered by 
the sea; it is of the size of a lajrge aut. The juice may 
be eztracted from the animal in two ways; some per¬ 
sona kili the animal after they have taken it out of the 
shell, they then prese it from the head to the tail vrhh s 
knife, and separating from the body that pert in urhtch 
the liąuor is collecled, they throw away the ręst. When 
this operation, repeated upon Severai of the snails, halh 
yielded a certain quantily of the juice, tbe thread that Is 
to be died is dipped in it, and the bosinėse is done. 
The colour, which is at first as whhe as mflk, becomes 
aftervrards green, and does not turn purple till (be 
thread is dry. 

We know of no colour that can be compered to tbe 
one we have been speakiug olį ehher in lustre or in 
permanency.— Raynal. 

Pliny describes the purpura as a turbinated shell Ifke 
the buccinum,but vrith epines upon it; whteh may lead 
us to suspect the Abbe’s account of the enaile of a little 
inaeeuracy.— T. 
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iaš the wim, « tb«f mized H w»th tbu U- 
qoor, they would ooi lira ao longfor in this 
be allowed th&t they eicelled the Ethiopians. 

XXIII. The Ichthyophagi in their turn 
gne aU opad the prince concerning the d orėti on 
of hfe In Ethiopia, and the kind of lood there 
in oae z — They were told, tbet the majority of 
the people lived to the ege of * one hondred and 
tvrenty years, bot that some ezoeeded even that 
period ; that their meat was baked fleeh, their 
drink milk. When the spies eipreaeed aston- 
iahmfmt at the length of life in Ethiopia, they 
vrcre conducted to a certain foontain, in vrhich 
haring bathed, they became ehining ae if an- 
ointed with oil, and diffused from their bodies 
the pefKime of violetg. Bot they aeserted 
that the vrater of this foontain waa of so in- 
jn ketanti ai a nature, that neither wood, nor any 
thing stiU lighter than wood, woold float upon 
its Nirhce, bot every thing instantly sunk to 
the bottom. If their repreeentation of this 
aratei was true, the constant ūse of it may pro- 
kably explain the extreme length of life which 
the Ethiopians attain. From the foontain they 
weie conducted to the public prison, where all 
that were confined were secored by chaine of 
gold ; for among theee Ethiopians brase is the 
varant of all the metale. After vieiting the 
prison they saw also what is called the table 
of the san. 

XXIV. Finally they were shown their 
coffins, 3 4 which are said to be constructed of 


3 Zdved to the age of, 4r.]—** We travelled all the 
miglu, as far as Bacras, a large borough, the lord of 
arUch was a re ne rabi e old man, of a htindred and 
thirty y care old, and who appe&red to ua strong and 
'vigoroos, aa if he had not been above forty.”— PonceVt 
Vanage to Ethiopia. 

4 CątfbuJ— CofBn8,thongh anciently used in the East, 
and considered aa marka of diatlnction, are not now 
there applied to the dead either by Turks or Chriaiiana. 

“ With ua,” saya Mr. Harmer, in hia Obsenrations on 
Fa sas g es of Scripture, “ the pooreai people h avė their 
coOna: if the relationa cannot afford them, the paneli 
ia at the ezpense. In the East, on the contrary, they 
are not now at all made ūse of. Turką and Christiana, 
Thereuot assurea ua, agree in this. The anclent Jew® 
ptobably buried their dead in the šame manner: neither 
wa» the body of our Lord, it should seem, put Into a 
coffin, nor that of Elishs, vrhose bones were touched by 
the corpse that was lel down a little after Into his sepul- 
chre. 2 Kinge ziii. 21. That they, hovrever, vrere an- 
ciently madte ūse of in Egypt, all agree; and antique 
eoffins, of stone and sycamore wood, are štili to be seen 
in that C 'untry, not to mention those said to be made 
of a kind "f pasteboard, formed by folding and glewlng 
cloth toeether a great number of times, which were 
curiously plastered, and then painted erith hierogly- 
phics. lis being an ancient Egyptiaa custom, and its 
not being ased in the nelghbouring coumries, were 


cryslal, and in ibis manner;—After all the 
moistore is ezhaosted from the body, by the 
Egyptian or some otber procese, they corer it 
totally with a kind of plaeter, which they deco- 
rate with varioos colours, and make it conrey 
as near a resemblance aa may be, of the per* 
son of the deceased. They then incloee it in 
a hollovr pillar of crystal, 5 whicb is dog op in 
great abundance, and of a kind that is easily 
worked. The deceased is rery conspicuoos 
throogh the crystal, has no disagreeable smėli, 
nor any thing else that is ofibnsire. This 
coffin the neareet relations keep for a twelve- 
month in their houses, oflering before it diffev- 
ent kinds of rietims, and the fint fruits of their 
landa; these are afterwards remored and sėt 
op roond the dty. 

XXV. The spies, after ezecnting their coaa- 


doubtless the cause that the sacred historian erpraasly 
obserreB of Joseph, that he vras not only embalmed, būt 
put into a coffin too, both being manageroents peculiar 
in a manner to the Egyptians.”— Oboervatione on Pa+ 
sagee qf Scripture, vol. ii. 164. 

Mr. Harmer’s observation in the foregolng note is not 
strictly true. The ūse of eoffins might rery probably 
be unknown in Syria, from whence Joseph came; bot 
that they were used by all nailone contiguous on one 
stde ai least to Egypt, the passage before us pro ve s suf- 
ficientiy. I bare not been able to aseertain at what 
period the ūse of coffins was Introduced in this country, 
būt H appears from the follovring passage of our cele- 
brated antląuary Mr. Struti, that from very remote 
Urnas our ancestors were interred in some kind of cof¬ 
fin. “ It was customary in Lhe Christian būriais of the 
Anglo Sazons to leave the head and shoulders of the 
corpse uncovered till the time of būriai, that relations, 
Jtc. might take a lašt view of thsir deceased friend." 
We have also the follovring In Durant, “ Corpus lotum 
at sudore obvolutum ac locuto conditum veteres in 
ccBnaculis, seu tricltnils ezponebant.” 

We learn from a passage in Strabo, that there vras s 
temple at Alezandria, in vrhich the body of Aiezander 
was deposited, in a coffin of gold; lt was stolen by 
Seleucus Cybiosactes, who left a coffin of glass in its 
place. This is the only author, ezcept Herodotus, in 
whom I can remember to have seen mention made of a 
coffin of glass. The urns of ancient Rome, in vrhich 
the aahes of the dead were deposiled, were indifferenUy 
made of gold, silver, brase, alabaster, porphyry, and 
marble; these were ezternaliy ornamented accordlng 
to the renk of the deceased. A minute de*cription of 
these, wilh a mulUtude of speoimens, may be seen in 
Montf&ucon.— T. 

6 Pillar qf crystal.']—* Our glass,” gays M. Larchar, 
“ is not the producUon of the earth, it mušt he manufac 
tured vrith much trouble.” According to Ludolf; they 
find in some paris of Ethiopia l&rge ąuantities of foasil 
salt, which is transparėnt, and vrhich indurates i n the 
air: this is perhapa what they too k for glass. 

We have the testimony of the Scholiasi on Aristo* 
phanes, that u«xo<, ihough afterwards used for glass, 
signified anciently crystal: os therefore Herodotus in* 
forms us that this eubelance was dlgged from the earth, 
why should irę hesitate to translate it crystal 9—2*. 
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mission, retumed; and Cambyaea waa ao ex- 
aaperated at tbeir recital, that he determined 
inatantly to proceed againat the Ethiopiana, 
witbout ever providing for the neceaeaiy aua- 
tenance of bis army, or reflecting that he waa 
about to risit tbe eztremitlea of the eaTth. 
The moment that he heard the report of the 
Ichthyophagi, likę one deprived of all the pow- 
en of reaaon, he eommeneed hia march with 
the whole body of hia iufantry, leaving no 
forces behind būt auch Greeka as had accom- 
paoied him to Egypt. On hia arrival at 
Thebea, he Belected from hia artny about fifty 
thouaand men, whom he ordered to make an 
incursion againat the AmmonianB, and to bum 
the place from whence the oradea of Jupiter 
were delivered; he himaelf with the remainder 
of hia troopa marched againat the Ethiopiana. 
Before he had performed the fifth part of hia 
Intended ezpedition, the proviaiona he had with 
him wcre totally conaumed. They proceeded 
to eat the beaata which carried the baggage, 
till theae also failed. If after these incidentą 
Cambyaea had permitted hia paasiona to cool, 
and had led hia army back again, notwithatand- 
ing hia indiacretion, he atill might have deserv- 
ed praiae. lnatead of thia, hia infatuation 
continued, and he proceeded on hia march. 
The aoldiera, aa long aa the earth aiTorded 
them any auatenance y were content to feed on 
vegetablea; būt aa aoon aa they arrived among 
the aand8 and the desertą, aome of them were 
prorapted by famine to proceed to the moat 
horrid eztremitiea. They drew lota, and every 
ten t b man waa deatined to aatiafy the hunger 
of the ręst. 1 When Cambyaea received intel- 
ligence of thia fact, alarmed at the idea of de- 
vouring one another, he abandoned hia deaigna 
upon the Ethiopiana, and returning homeward 
arrived at length at Thebea, after losing a con- 

1 aatiafy the hunger <f the rae/.]—The whole of thia 
narrative ia tranacribed by Seneca, with aome little 
vari&tion, in his t reali ee de Iro ; who &t the concluaion 
adda, though we know not from what anthority, that 
notwithstanding theae dreadful sufferinga of hia troopa, 
the king’a table waa aerved wiihabundance of delicaciea. 
Servabantur interim tilt generoaae avės et instrumentą 
epul&rum camelis vehebantur. 

Perhapa the moat horrid example on record of suflfer- 
ing from f&mine, ia the descriplion given by Joaephua 
of the aiege of Jeruaalem. Eleven thouaand priaonera 
were atarved to de&lh after the capture of the city, 
during the atorm. Whilst the Romaus were engaged 
tn pillage, on entering aeveral houaes they found wbole 
tam i lies de*d, and the houaea crammed with atarved 
eareasea; būt what ia atill more ahocking, it waa a no- 
torioua fact, that a mother killed, dreaaed, and eat her 
ewn child.—T. 


aidenble number of hia men. From Thebea 
he proceeded to Memphia, from whence he pao 
mitted the Greeka to embark.—8uch waa the 
termination of the Ethiopian ezpedition. 

XXVI. The troopa who were deapatehmd 
againat the Ammoniana left Thebea with geidėm* 
and penetrated, aa it abould aeem, aa fiur mm 
Oaaia. Thia place ia diatant from Thebea 
about a aeven daya* journey over the aanda, anai 
ia aaid to be inhabited by Semiant, of the 
ABachryonian tribe. The eountry ta called ha 
Greek, “The happy Ioland.” The army m 
reported to have proceeded thua far; bnt vrhat 
afterwarda became of them it ia impoeaible to 
know, ezcept from the Ammoniana, or thoae 
wbom the Ammoniana have inatructed on thia 
head. It ia certain that they never arrived 
among the Anunoniana, and that they never 
retumed.* The Ammoniana aifirm, that as they 
were marching forwarda from Oaaia through 
the aanda, they halted at aome place of middle 
dietance, for the purpoae of takingrepast, vrhicb 
while they were doing, a atrong aouth wind 
aroae, and ovenvhelmed them beneath a moun- 
tain of cand, 3 ao that they were aeen no mote. 


2 Never retumed.'}— The route of the army makea k 
plain that the guldės, who deteated the Fenriana, led 
them aatray amidat the deserte; for they should hava 
departed from the lake Mareotis to thia temple, or from 
the envlrons of Memphia. The Egyptiane, Intending 
the destruction of their enemies, led them from Thebea 
to the great Oasis, three daya’ journey from Abydus; 
and having brought them Into the vaši solitudes of 
Libya, they no doubt abandoned them in the night, and 
delivered them over to de&lh.— Savary. 

3 Mountain qf atmd.}— Whal happena ai prašėm ia 
perf >rming thia journey, provea the event to be very 
credible. Travollers, departing from the fenile valley 
lying under the trapic, march aeven daya before they 
come to the firal town in Ethiopia. They find their way 
in the day-tiroe by looking at marka, and at night by ob- 
aerving the atara. The aand-hilla they had obeerved oa 
the preceding journey having often been carried avmy 
by the winds, deceive the guidea; and if they wander 
the loaat out of the road, the camels, having paaaed Ava 
or siz daya withont drinking, aink under their burden, 
and die: the men are not long before they aubmk to the 
šame fale, and aometimes, out of a gresi number, not s 
single iraveller escapes; at othera the burning tvindą 
from the south raiše vortezes of dust, which auflbcate 
man and be&at, and the nezt caravan aces the gronnd 
strewed with bodies totally parcbed up.—fibvory. 

“ We sėt forward on the second of October, early in 
the morning, and from that very day we entered a 
frightful desen. Theae deserte are eztremely dangei*- 
oua, because the aanda, being moving, are raised by the 
leaat wind; they darken the air, and lalling aftervrards 
in clouds, passengers are oflen buried in them, or at 
leaat loae the route whlch they ought to keep .”—PomceL 

So wbww wide Numidfca wf nVttt, 
ftoddM tb* hankuMdcMnd, 

Wbed throoffa tbe air, ia tirrUi* eddka pky, 

TSpr te aaftfc aai nmę vkoto pUm Mny; 
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—Sucb, as the Ammomans relate, wss the fate 
of this tnny. 

XXVII. 8oon after the retum of Cambyses 
to Memiphis, the god Apie appeared, called by 
the Graeks, Epaphus. 4 Upon thia occasion the 
Egyptians clothed themselves in their richest 
app&rel, and made great rejoicings. C am by sės 
took notice of this, and imagined it was done 
on account of his late unfortunale projecta. 
He ordered, therefore, the magistratai of M'em- 
phia to attend him; and he aaked them why 
they had done nothing of this kind when he 
w «a formerly at Memphis, and had only made 
Tojoicings now that he had returned with the 
lo«s of ao many of his troops. They told him 
that their deity 5 had appeared to them, which 

The talple* tanelio“, wMi wOd mrprin, 

Sem tbe irjr data all arenai him Haa, 

And noofboed i* 3 te du*T whirlwind die*. 

AšUton. 

u Theee line#,” says Mr. Bmce, who ąuotea them, 
a are Capital, and are a fine copy, which can only ap- 
pear true by the origin&l having been be fore our eyes, 
paioted by the great maater, the creator and rnler of 
the trorld.” 

4 Epaphus .]—Epaphus was the Aon of Io, the daughter 
of Tnachus. The Oreeks preiend he waa the šame per¬ 
am aa the god Apie; this the Egyptians rejected as 
fabolous, and aseerted that Epaphus was posierior to 
Apie by many centu ries. 

o Their deity.y -It waa probable that Apie wae not 
ai va y s conaidered aa a deity; perhapa they regarded 
him as a syrabol of Osiria, and it waa from thia that the 
Egyptians were induced io pay him veneralion. Othera 
aaaert confidently that he waa the šame aa Oairia; and 
aome ha ve eaid, that Oairia having been killed by Ty- 
phon, Iaia Incloeed his limbą in a heifer made of wood. 
Apie waa aacred to the moon, aa waa the bull Mnevia to 
the nra. Othera auppoaed that both were aacred to 
Oairia, who ia the aame with the aun. When he died, 
there waa an univeraal roourning in Egypt They 
soughi for another, and having found him, the mourn- 
iog ended. The priesta eondueted him to Nilopolia, 
vhere they kept him forty daya. They afterwards rė¬ 
mo ved him in a magnificent vesael to Memphis, where 
he had an apartment ornamented with gold. During 
the Ibrty daya above mentioned the women only were 
suflfcred to see him. They atood round him, and lifting 
up their garmema, diacovered to him what modeaty for- 
bWs ua to name. Aftervrarda the aight of the god waa 
forbidden them. 

Every year they brought him a heifer, which had alao 
certain marka. According to the aacred books, he waa 
only permitted to iive a atipulated lime; when thia 
came, he waa drovrned in a aacred founialn.—£orcAcr. 

Afew othor particulara concerning thia Apia may not 
be unacceptable to an Engliah reader. 

The homage paid hiin waa not confined to Egypt; 
many illustrioua conąuerora and princea of fbreign 
nationa, Alezander, Titus, and Adrian, bowed them- 
selvea before him. Larcher says that he waa consi- 
iered aa aacred to the moon; būt Porphyry ezpressly 
says, that he was aacred to both sun and moon. The 
fillowing paaaage ia from Plutarch:“ The prieata affinn 
\hat the moon aheda a generaiive light, with which 
ihould a cow vraming the bull be aLruck, ahe conceivea 
Apia, who bears the sign of that plane t.” Strabo aaya, 


after e long absence it was bis custom to do; 
and that when thia happened, it wta customary 
for all the Egyptians to hold a solemn festival. 
Cambyses disbelieved what they told him, and 
condemned them to death asgoilty of falsehood. 

XXVIII. As soon as they were ezecuted, 
be sent for the priests, from wbom he received 
the šame answer. « If,” said he, “ any deity 
has sbown himself familiarly in Egypt, I mest 
see and know him.” He then commanded 
them to bring A pis before him, which they pro* 
pared to do. This Apis, or Epaphus, is the 
calf of a cow which can have no more young, 
The Egyptians say, that on this occasion the 
cow is struck with Ughtning, from wbich ahe 
conceives and brings forth Apis. The yoong 
one so produced, and thus named, ia known by 
certain marka: The skin is black, būt on its 
forehead is a white star, of a triangular form. 
It has the figure of an eagle on the back, the 
tail• is divided, and under the tongue 7 it has 
an insect Ūke a beetle. 

XXIX. When the priests eondueted Apis 
to his presence, Cambyses was transported with 
rage. He drevr his dsggeT, and endeavouring 
to stab him in the baily, wounded him in 
the thigh; then turning to the priests with 
an insulting smile, “ Wretches,” he ezclsimed, 
“tbink ye tbat gods are formed of flesh and 
blood, and thus susceptible of wounds 1 This, 


that he ura# brought out from his apartment to gratify 
the euriosity of strangers, and miglu always be eeen 
through a window. Pliny relates wiih great solemnity 
that he refused fbod from the hand of Oermanicus, who 
died soon after; and one ancient hiatorian asaerts, 
that during the seven days when the birth of Apis was 
celebrated, eroeodiles fbrgot their natūrai ferociiy, and 
became tame. 

Tbe biehop of Avranchee, M. Huet, ende&voured to 
prove that Apis was a symbol of the palriarch Joseph. 

It has been generally allowed, that Osiris was re- 
verenced in the homage paid to Apis. Osiris Intro- 
duced agriculture, in which the utility of the bull is 
obvlous; and this appears to be the mosi rational ex- 
planation that can be given of this pert of the Egyptian 
superstition.—See Shvary, Pococke , f c.—T. 

6 The tail .']—The scholiasl of Ptolemy says, būt I 
know not on what authority, that the tail of tbe bull 
inereased or diminished according to the age of tbe 
moon.— Larcher. 

7 Under the tongue.]—In all the copies of Herodotus. 
H is tirt i» v f ykmrri < upon the tongue,’ būt it is plaia 
from Pliny and Eusebius that it ougbl to be v*-# ‘under.* 
The former explains what it was, Nodus sub lingu* 
quem cantharum appellant, 44 a knot under the tongue, 
which they call c&ntharus, or the beetle,” viii. 46. The 
spot on the forehead is also changed by the commenta- 
tors from quadrangular to triangular. Pliny menlions 
also a mark likę a crescent on the right aide, and is 
silent aboui the eagle. The beetle was conaidered as 
an emblem of the sum— T, 
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indeed, ia a deity worthy of Egyptians; bat 
you shall find that I am not to be mocked with 
impunity/’ He then cailed tbe proper officers, 
and commanded the priesta to be scourged: he 
directed also that whatever Egyptian was found 
celebrnting thia feetival, shoold be pat to deatb. 
Tbe priesta were thus puniahed, and no farther 
aolemnities obaerved. Apis himself languiahed 
and died in the temple, from the woand of hia 
thigh, and was buried 1 by the priesta without 
the know!edge of Cambyaes. 

XXX. The Egyptians affirm, that in con- 
seqoence of thia impiety, Cambyaes became 
immediately inaane, 8 who indeed did not before 
appear to have had the proper nae of hia reaaon. 
The firat impulse of hia fury was directed 
against Smerdia hia own brother, who had be* 
come the object of hia jealousy, becaoae he was 
tho only Persian who had been able to bend the 
bow, vvhic.h the Ichthyophagi brought from 
Ethiopia, the breadth of two fingers. He was 
therefore ordered to return to Peraia, where aa 
aoon aa he came, Cambyaes saw thia vision: a 
measenger appeared to arrive from Peraia, in- 
forming him that Smerdia, aeated on the royal 
throne, touched the heavena with hia head. 
Cambyaes waa inatantly atruek with the appre- 
henaion that Smerdia would kili him, and aeize 
hia dominiona; to prevent which he deapatched 
Prexaspes, a Persian, and one of bis mosi 
faithful adherenta, to put him to death. He 
arrived at Susą, and deatroyed 8merdis, aome 
aay, by taking him aside whilat engaged in the 
diversion of the chaae: othera bclieve that he 
drowned him in the Red Sea; thia, however, 
was the commencement of the calamitiea of 
Cambyaes. 

XXXI. The next ▼ietim of bis fury waa 
hia 8ister who had accompanied him into Egypt. 
She waa also hia wife, which thing he thus ac- 
complished: before this prince, no Persian had 
ever been known to marry hia siater f būt Cara- 

1 Buried by the prieets.']— Thia account is contra- 
dlcted by Pluta re h, who telis uthat Apis having been 
slain by Cambyses, waa by his order ezposed and de- 
▼oured by dogs.— T. 

2 Immediately fasone.]—Amongst the ancients, mad- 
ness was consldered and termed a sacred disease, in- 
flieted on those individuals who had been guilty of 
impiety. Ore sies was strickeb with madness for this 
reaaon: 

* Qmb Japftsr vali penkre dangutei piint* 

3 Marry hie neterš— Ingenkrus and learned men of 
aU ages have amused themselves wlth drawing a com- 
parlaon between the laws of Solon and Lycurgus. The 
following particularliy affords am pi e room for eonjec- 
ture and discussion: Al Athens a man was suflfered to 
marry his sister by the father. būt forbldden to marry 


byaea, being paaaionately fond of one of hia; 
and knowing that there was no precedent to 
juatify hia making ber hia wife, aaaembled tbose 
who were cailed the royal judgee; of them be 
deaired to know vrhether there waa any Iaw 
which would permit a brother to marry his ssa- 
ter, if he thought proper to do so. The rojai 
judges in Peraia are men of the most approved 
integrity, who hold their placea for life, ar till 
they shall be eonvieted of aome erine. 4 Etery 
thing is referred to their decision, they are the 
interpreters of the laws, and determine aJl pri- 
▼ate disputes. In answer to the inquiry of 
Cambyaes, they replied ahrewdly, though with 
truth, that although they could find no Iaw 
which would permit a brother to many hia siater, 
they had diacovered one which enabled a mon- 
arch of Peraia to do what he pleased. In this 
answer, the awe of Cambyaes prevented their 
adopting literally the spirit of the Persian laws ; 
and to secure their persona, they took care to 
ducover what would juatify him, who wished 
to marry hia siater. Cambyses, therefore, in- 
stantly married the siater whom he loved, 6 and 
not long afterwarda a aecond. 6 The younger 
of these, who accompanied him to Egypt, he 
put to death. 

XXXII. The manner of her death, likę 
that of Smerdia, 7 ia differently related. The 
G rėčka aay that Cambyaes made the cub of a 
lionesa, and a young whelp engage each other, 
and that this princese waa prese n t at tbe com- 
bat; and when thia latter waa vanąuiahed. 


his sister by the mother. Al Lacedsemon things were 
tot&lly reversed, a man was allowed to marry hia sister 
by the mother, and forbidden to marry his siater by the 
father.—See what Bayle says on the circumatance ofa 
man’s marrying hia sister, arlicle Sarah.—T. 

4 Of tome ertme.]—An appointment likę this, mani* 
feslly leading to corruption, and the perveraion of jos- 
tice,"prevailed in this country with reapect to judges, till 
the reign of George the Third, vrhen a law was paesed, 
the wisdom of whlch cannot be sufficienLly admired, 
making the judges independent of the king, his minis, 
terš, and auccessors. Yet, however this pro vision may 
in appearance diminish the strength of the execuiivo 
power, the riot-act, combined with the assistance of the 
standing army, which is always kept up in this coun> 
try, add as much to the influence of the crown, aa it may 
at Ursi sight seem to have lošt in prerogative. Such, 
however, was the opinion of judge Blackstone.— T. 

6 Whom he loved ']—Her name, according to tbe 
scholiast of Luci&n, was Attossa, who next married 
Smerdia, one of the magi, and afterward* Darius, ton 
of Hystaspes.— Larcher. 

6 Afteraarde a eecond .]—If Libainus may be credhed, 
the name of thia lady was Meroe.— Wesselir.g. 

7 Bmerdie .]—Ii is perhaps noi unwonhy of re mark 
that the šame perso nage who is here cailed Smerdia, 
JEachylus, in his Pers®, cailed Merdis. 
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another vvhelp of the šame litter broke what 
eonfined it, and flew to assist the other, and 
that bot h together were too much for the young 
Hon. Cambyses aeeing this, ezpressed great 
mtįsfactioD; bot the princeaa burat into tears. 
Cambyses obaenred her weep, and inąuired 
the reaaon: ahe anewered, that aeeing one 
whelp aesiat another of the šame brood, ahe 
eould not bot remember Smerdis, whoae death 
ahe femred nobody would revcnge. For which 
aayiDg, the Greeka affirm, that Cambyaea put 
her to death. On the contrary, if wė may be- 
lievo the Egyptiana, thia princeaa waa sitting 
et table with her hnsband, and took a lettuce 
in her hand, dividing it leaf by leaf: “ Which,” 
■aid she, « aeema in your eyea moat agreeable, 
thia lettuce whole, or divided into leavea 1” He 
replied, « When wbole.” « You,” aaya ahe, 
« resemble thia lettuce, aa I have divided it, 
for you have thua torn in snnder the houae of 
Cyrus.” Cambyaea was ao greatly incenaed, 
that be threw her down, and leaped upon her; 
and being pregnant, ahe waa delivered before 
her time, and lošt ber life. 

XXXIII. To such ezceasea in hia own 
hmily waa Cambyaea impelled, either on ac- 
eount of hia impiou8 treatment of Apia, or 
from aoroe other of thoae numerona calamitiea 
■vrhieh afflict raankind. From the first hour 
of hia birth, he labonred under what by aome is 
termed the aacred diaeaae. It ia, therefore, by 
Ho meana astoniahing that ao great a bodily in* 
firmity shonld at length injure tbe mind. 

XXXIV. Hia phrenzy, however, eztended 
to the other Persiana. He once made a re* 
markable apeech to Prezaspes, for whom be 
professed the greateat regard, who received all 
petitions to the king, and whoae aon en- 
joyed the honourable office of royal cup-bearer. 
“ What,” aaya he, upon aome occaaion, « do 
the Persiana think of me, or in what terma do 
they apeak of me 1” “ Sir” he replied, “ in all 
other reapecta they apeak of you with honour; 
būt it ia tbe general opinion that you are too 
much addicted to wine.” « What!” retumed 
the prince in anger, «I auppose they aay that I 
d rink to excesa, and am deprived of reaaon; 
their former praiae, therefore, eould not be sin- 
eere.” At aome preceding period he had aak- 
ed of thoae vrhom he used moat familiarly, 
and of Crcesus among the ręst, vvbether they 
thougbt he had eąualled the greatneaa of hia 
father Cyrua. In reply they told him, that he 
waa the greater of the two, for that to all 
SI 
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which Cyrus had poaaeaaed, he had added the 
empire of Egypt and of the ocean. Croeaus, 
>who waa preaent, did not aaaent to thia. 
“ Sir,” aaid he to Cambyaea, “ in my opinion 
you are not equal to your father; you have not 
such a aon aa he left behind him.” Which 
apeech of Crcssuavraa highly agreeable to Cam¬ 
byaea. 

XXXV. Remembering thia, he turned with 
great anger to Prezaspes: “ You,” aaid he, 
“ ahall preaently be vvitneea of the troth or 
falsehood of what the Persiana aay. If I hit 
directly through the heart 8 of yonr aon, who 
atanda yonder, it will be evident that they 
apeak of me raalkiously; if I misa my aim, 
they will aay true in affirming that I am mad.” 
No aooner had he spoken, than he bent hia 
bow and atruck the young man. When he 
fell, the king ordered bis body to be opened, 
and the wound to be ezamined. He was re- 
joiced to find that the arrow had penetrated hia 
heart; and tuming to the father with a mali- 
ciona smile, “ You observe,” aaid he, « that it 
ia not I tbat am mad, būt the Persiana who 
are fooliab. Tell me,” he continued, “ if you 
ever saw a man aend an arrovv aurer to ita 
marki” Prezaspes, aeeing he was mad, and 
fearing for himself, replied, «I do not think, 
Sir, that even a deity eould have aimed ao 
well.”—Such waa his treatment of Prezaspea. 
A t another time, without the amalleat provoca- 
tion, he commanded twelve Persiana of diatinc- 
tion to be interred alive. 

XXXVI. Whilat he waa puraning theae 
extravaganciea, Croeaua gavę him thia advicer 
« Do not, Sir, yield thua intemperately to the 
warmth of your age and of your temper. Re- 
atrain youraelf, and remember that moderation 

8 Through the heart .']—The story of William Tell, tbe 
great dellvcrer of the 8wiss canions from the yoke of 
the Germane, may be properly introduced In this place/ 
Grisler governed Svriizerland for the emperor Albert. 
He ordered William Tell, a Svvisa of some importance, 
for a pretended offence, to place an apple on the head of 
one of hia children, and to hit it, on pain of death, with 
an arrow. He was dezterous enough to do so, wiihoat 
hurting his child. Grisler, when the afluir wa§ over, 
took notice that Tell had another arrow conce&led un- 
de? his eloak, and asked him what it was for 7 “ I in- 
tended,” replied Tell, “to have shot you to the heart, if 
I had killed my child.” The ęovernor ordered Tell to 
be hanged: būt the Swiss, defending their countryman, 
flew to arms, destroyed their governor, and made ihem- 
•eives independent. See this historical anecdote refer- 
red to by SmoUett, in his sublime Ode to Independence 

Who wilb tbe pMieroo* ralio otn 
On UriV roek, in cloee divan, 

And wingfd tbal mw, pure m Ate 

Wbkb anoertniiiM tbe nered rijbti of mnn^-7 1 . 

o 2 
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i s the part of a wiae man, and it becomee eve ry 
one to weigh the oonsequencea of hie actions. 
Without any adeąuate offence you deetroy, 
your fellow citizena, and put even children to 
death. If you contiuue theee ezceases, the 
Persi ana may be induced to revolt from you. 
In giuog you theee admonitions, I do būt fulfil 
the injunctione which the king your father re- 
peatedly laid upon me, to warn you of whatever 
I thought neoeeeary to your welfare.” Kind 
as were the intentione of CrcesuB, be received 
this answer from Cambyaee: «I am aetonished 
at your preeumption in speaking to me thus, m 
if you had been remarkable either for the judi- 
cious goverument of your own dominiona, or 
for the wiBe advice which you gare my father. 
I cannot forgct, that instead of waiting for the 
attack of the Maseagete, you couneelled him 
to advance and encounter them in their own 
territoriee. By your mieconduct you losi your 
own dominiona, and by your iii advice were the 
cauae of my father’s ruin. Būt do not expect 
to eacape with impunity ; indeed I have long 
wiahed for an opportunity to puniah you.” He 
then aagerly anatched hie bow, 1 intending to 
pierce Crcaaua with an arrow, būt by an expe- 
ditioua $ght he escaped. Cambysea inatantly 
ordered him to be aeized and put to death; būt 
aa hie officera were well acquainted with their 
prince’a character, ' they concealed Croesua, 9 
thinking that if at any future period he ahould 
eip reaa contrition, they might by producing him 
obtain a reward; būt if no farther inąuiriea 
were mada concerning him, they might then 
kili him. Not long afteroarda Cambyaee ex- 
preeaed regret for Crceaua, which when hie at- 
tendanta perceived, they told him that he waa 
alive. He ezpressed particular aatisfaction at 
the preservation of Crcesue, būt he would not 
forgive the diaobedience of hie servante, who 
Were accordingly execute<|. 

XXXVII. Many thinga of thie kind did he 
perpetrate againat the Peraians and hie alliea, 
whilet he etayed at Memphie: nfeither did he 
hesitate to violate the tombe, and examine the 
bodies of the dead. He once entered the 

* 1 Snotched hia boto .'}—The menui derangeraeni ander 
which Saul laboured, previous to ihe elevalion of David, 
aears sotne reaemblance to the character here given of 
Cambysea; and the eacape of the aon of Jeaae from the 
javelio of the king of Israel, will admh of a comparison 
wilh that of Crceaua from the arrow of Cambyaee. 

2 Crosus.]—4 Spenaer, cento t. sUnza 48, repreaenta 
Crceaua in the dungeon, among the caplives of pride. 

Tb«e ako m king Croma, fhat cnbumt 

Bk bMit too hfefc tbraoib bb grwt rieto tos 


temple of Volcan, and treated the shrinm of 
that deity with much eontempt. The status 
of this god eiceedingly rescmbles the Pitaici, 
which the Phoenicians place at the prow o€ 
their triremes: they who have not seen 
may auppoee them to resemble the figure o€ m. ~ 
pigmy. Cambysea also entered the temple of 
the Cabiri, s to which acceaa is denied to all būt 
the priesta. He bumed their statues, afber 
eierciaing upon them hia wit and raiUety. 
Theee statues resemble Vulcan, whoae sons the 
Cabiri are supposed to be. 

XXXVIII. For my own part I am satufiedl 
that Cambysea waa deprived of hia reason; 
he would not otherwiae have disturbed the 
sanctity of temples, or of eatabliahed customa. 
Whoever had the opportunity of choosing for 
their own obaervance, from all the nations of 
the world, such laws and customa aa to them 
aeemed the best, would, I am of opinion, after 
the most careful eiamination, adhere to their 
own. Each nation believea that their own laws 
are by far the moat excellent; no one there- 
fore, būt a madmau, would treat such prejudioes 
with eontempt. That all men are really thus 
tenacioua of their own customa, appears from 
thia, amongat other inatancea: Darius once 
sent for such of the Greeka as were dependent 
on his power, and asked them what revrard 
would induce them to eat the bodies of their 
deceased parents; they replied that no snm 
could prevail on them to commit auch a deed. 

In the preeence of the šame Greeka, who by 
an interpreter were informed of wbat had 
paased, he sent also for the Callatia, a peopl# 
of India known to eat the bodies of their 
parents. He asked them for what su m they 
would consent to burn the bodies of their 
parents. The Indiana were diaguated at the 
question, and in treated him to forbear auch 
language.—8uch is the force of cuatom; and 
Pindar 4 aeema to me to have apoken with pe- 
culiar propriety, when he observed that cua¬ 
tom 4 waa the univeraal aovereign. 

3 CoWr».]—Concerning these see book ii. chap. II. 

4 Pindar.]—The pesaage i n Pindar which is here re* 
ferred to, is preeerved in the Scholia ad Nem. ix. 36. b 
is this: — Nojuo* J trmvrmv Ssr* A.«v( Smvmrm* t« xmt 
#i*v*Tcov mvn £<«•<w r* £a<orar»ir vviprar? 

“ Custom is the aovereign of mortali and of gode; whh 
iu powerful hand it regulates thinga the most violom.* 

6 Custom.]— Many wrilers on this subject appear not 
to have discriminated accurately betwixt custom and 
habit: the aovereign poener of boih mušt be confeesed; 
būt it will not be found, on due deliberatlon, that chelom 
| has reference to the action, and habit to the actor. 
[That the Athonlans, the most refined and poliahed 
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XXXIX. Whi1*t Cambysea vu engaged in 
bis Egyptian expedition, the Lacedremonians 
were prosecuting a war againat Polycrates, the 
aon of JBacea, who had forcibly poeseased him- 
aetf of Samoa. He had divided it into three 
parta, asaigning one severally to hia brothera 
Pantagnotus, and Syloaon. He aftemarda, 
having killed Pantagnotns, and baniahed 8ylo- 
aon, who waa the younger, aeized the whole. 
Whilit he waa thns circamstanced, he mada a 
treaty of alliance with Amaaia, king of Egypt, 
which waa cemented by various preaenta on 
both aide*. Hia fame had ao increased, that 
be waa celebrated through Ionia and the ręst 
of Greece. Succesa attended all hia military 
undertakinga; he had a hundred fifty-oared ves- 
aela, and a thonsand archera. He made no dia- 
criminations in the objecta of hia attacks, think- 
ing that he conferred m greater favour* even 
on a friend, by restoring what he had violently 
taken, than by not molesting him at all. He 
took a great number of islandą, and becatne 
maater of Severai citiea on the continenL The 
Lesbians, who with all their forcea were pro- 
ceeding to aasist the Mileriaus, he attacked and 
conqnered in a great aea-fight. Thoae whom 
he made prisonera he put in chains, and com- 
pelled to siūk the trench 7 tvhich anrrounda the 
waJla of Samoa. 

XL. The great proaperity of Polycratea ex- 
cited both the attention and anxiety of Amaaia. 
As hia succes8 continually increaaed, he waa 
indhced to write and aend thia letter to Samoa: 

natfcm of ihe world, could bear to aee human sacrifice* 
repnsented on their theatres, could listen with applause 
and whh delight to the misery of (Edipus, and the mad- 
neus of Orestes, is to be accounted for alone from the 
]owerful operation of their nailonai customs. The 
eąually t Jrcible sway of hebit, referring to an individual, 
yna ne ve r perhaps ezpressed with so much beauty as 
in the fullowing lines of our favourfte Shakapeare: 

How m dolh breed a bablt in t bu J 
Thia abadnwy doert, unfroąranted wtxxk, 

1 Mter brook tten flmriahlng peoplnd tora 
Be-n I ean ūt akme, maneo of aay, 

And to the nigbtingaleh CMnptoJtdng nota 
Tara mj dh t r ira a and recort my -mm*—T, 

6 A greater favovr .')—Thia sentiment is Mae, and 
Libanius seems to me to have spoken with truih, when, 
in a diseourse which is not come down to us, he says, 
“An instance of good fortūna never gives a man so much 
aatisCsction as the loss of it doea uneaainess.”— Larvher. 

7 Sink the trench.']—U would be an interesling labour 

to invesligate, from ages the mosi re mote, and nations 
the most barburous, the various treatment which pri- 
aoners of war have ezperienced: from the period, when 
every species of oppression and crtielty was put in prac- 
tice against unfortunale captives, to the present period, 
when the refinementof manners, and the progresą of 
the milder virtues, eoften the asperity, and take much 
from the borrors of war.— T. i 
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AvaSIS TO POLYCBATBS. 

“ The aucoeaa of a friend and an ally filis 
me with particular aatiafaction; būt aa I knoav 
the invidiouaneaa of fortune,* your eitraordi* 
nary proaperity excites my apprehensions. If 
I might determine for my*el£ and for thoae 
whom I re gird, I would rather have my affair* 
aometimea flattering, and aometimea perverae. 
I would wtah to paaa through life with the 
alternate ezperience of good and evil, rather 
than with unintenrupted good fortone. I do 
not remember to have heard of any remarkable 
for a conatant cucceaaion of proaperoua events, 
whoae end haa not been linaily calamitoua. If, 
therefore, you value my counael, yon will pro* 
vide thia remedy againat the exceaa of your 
proaperity:—Examine well what thing it ia 
which yon deem of the higheat conaeąnence to 
yonr happineaa, and the loea of which would 

8 bividioueneee qf f artume .]—Three very dietinei 
qualitles of mind have been Imputed to the three Greek 
historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, and Tenophon, wkh 
reapect to their raanner of refleeting on the &cts which 
they relate. Of the first, it has been saki that he seems 
to have coneidered the deity as vievring man witha 
jealous eye, aa only promoling hfs succeases to maka 
the catastrophe of hie fiue the more calamitons. Thia 
is pointed out by Plutarch with the severest reprehen- 
sion. Thucydides, on the contrary, admits of no di vilta 
InterposHIon ln human aflhirs, būt makes the good or 111 
forume of thoae whoee history he gives us to depend on 
the wisdom or folly of their own eonduet. Tenophon, 
in diatinetion finom both, Invariably considers the kind- 
ness or the vengeance of heaven as influencing the 
event of human anterprisea. “ That i s,” says (he Abba 
Barthelemy, “according to the first, all sublunary 
things are governed by a fatality; according to the 
second, by human prudence; according to the lašt, by 
the piety of the individual.”—The inconstancy of fortūna 
is admlrably described in the follcming passage from 
Horace, and wilh the sentiment with which the linas 
conclude, every ingenuous mind mušt desire to be In 
unison. 

Fortran aaaao Inta negotio, et 
Lnlum Inaolentem Indam patinu, 

Tfcraanantol Incota boramn 
Nrac mihi, ame aliia brafera. 
lando matam: tocnleraqratit 
Tmm% raIgno qun dadit, M mm 
Virinto mn ioTOlvo, protomqoo 

It would be inezeusable not to insert Dryden’s ver- 
sion, or rather paraphrase, of the above passage. 

Fortran, (tani nrlth maUebM Joy 
Dono omui her dane oppraa, 

Frind of bnr oAce to dariroy, 
banldoa pteved toblrat 
Štili wion% and lncomtut SOI, 

Bnl wtth aa toclteatton to bn 01, 

Franotoa, dcgndM, defigfato in 
And mina a Mn; of lUa 
1 oaa an>>y Imt wfaile ab^i kiad, 

Bot tolinate duona la the wind, 

And ihakea tbn vrtap, and wlll not akqr, 

I pnff tbn pratitutn a*iy t 
The Utflngr tbn much gra ia gdaOy irignM, 

Conient witb povoty, uty arai I ann, 

And Ttrtna, OhT in np, wlll kaap m 
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most afflict you. When you shall have ascer- 
tained this, banish it from you, so that there 
may be'no possibility of its return. If after 
this your good fortu ne štili contioue without 
diminution or change, you will do well to re- 
peat the re m ėdy I propose.” 

XLI. Poly era tęs received this letter, and 
seriously deliberated on its contents. The ad- j 
vice of Amasis appeared sagacious, and be re- 
solved to follow it He accordingly searched 
atnong his treasures, for something, the loss of 
nrhich would most afflict him. He conceived 
this to be a seal-ring, 1 which he occasionally 
vro re; it was an cmerald sėt in gold, and the 
workmanship of Theodorus the Samiau, the 
•on of Telecles. Of this determining to de- 
prive himself, he embarked in a fifty-oared 
vessel, with orders to be carried into the open 
aea; vvhen he was at some distance from the 
island, in the presence of all his attendants, he 
took the ring from his finger and cast it into 
the sea; this done he sailed back again. 

XLIT. Retuming home, he regretted bis 
loss; būt in the course of five or six days this 
accident occurred: a fisherman caught a fish 
of such size and beauty that he deemed it a 
proper present for Polycrates. He went there- 
fore to the palace, and demanded an audience; 
being admitted, he presented the fish to Poly¬ 
crates, with these words: “ Although, Sir, I 
live by the produce of my industry, I could not 
think of exposing this fish, which I have taken, 
to sale in the market-place, believing it worthy 


1 A seal-ring.}—Th\a rlng has been the subject of 
some controversy among the ioarned, both as to what it 
represented, and of what precious stone It was formed. 

Clemens Alezandrinus saya it represented a lyre. 
Pliny says It was a sardonyx; and that in his lime there 
ezisted one in the temple of Concord, the gilt of Augus¬ 
tus, afflrmed to be this of Polycrates. Salinus asserts 
also, that it was a sardonyz; būt Herodotus ezpresdy 
telis us, it was an emerald. At this period the art of 
engraving precious stones mušt have been in its in- 
fancy, which might probably enhance the value of his 
ring to Polycrates. It is a little remarkable that the 
moderns have never been able to equal the ancients in 
the exquisite delicacy and beauty of their performances 
on precious stones. Perhaps it may not be too much to 
sdd, that we have never attained the perfeęlion wiih 
which they execuled all works in miniature. Pliny 
says, that Cicero once saw the Iliad of Homer written 
so very finely, th&t it might have been contained * in 
nuce,’ in a nut-shell. Aulus Geilius mentione a pigeon 
m adė of wood, which lmilated the motions of a living 
Dird ; and £lian speaks cf an artist, who wrote a dis- 
tich in letters of gold, vrhich he inclosed in the rind of a 
grain of corn. Other instances of a similar kind are col- 
lected by the learned Mr. Dutens, in his inąuiry into the 
Origin of the Discoveries aitributed to the Moderns.—T. 


of you to accept, which I hope you \vill.” Tise 
king was much gratified, snd m adė him this 
reply : “ My good friend, your present and 
your speech are eąually acceptable to m©; and 
I beg that I may see you at supper.”* The 
fisherman, delighted with bis reception, re¬ 
tu rned to his house. The servants proceeding’ 
to open the fish, found in its paunch the ring 
of Polycrates; wilh great eagerness and joy 
they hastened to carry it to the king, teliing 
him vvhere they had met with iL Polycrates 
concluded that this incident bore evident marka 
of divine interposition; he therefore wrote down 
every particular of what had happened, and 
transmitted it to Egypt. 

XLIII. Amasis after perusing the letter of 
his friend, was convinced that it was impossz- 
ble for one mortal to deliver another from the 
destiny which avvaited him: he was satisfied 
that Polycrates could not terminate his days in 
tranąuillity, whose good fortune had never sufi- 
fered interruption, and who had even recovered 
what he had taken pains to tose. He sent 
therefore a herald to Samos, to disclaim all 
future eonneetion ; 3 his motive for doing vvhich, 
was the apprehension, that in apy future cala- 
mity which might befall Polycrates he as a 
friend and aUy might be obliged to bear a pert. 

XLIY« Against this Polycrates, 4 in all 


2 See you at supper .}—The circumstance of a so vė¬ 
rė ign princą asking a coramon fisherman to supwith 
him, seems at first sight so entirely repugnant, not only 
to modern manners, bui also to consistency, as to juštily 
disgust and provoke suspicion. Būt let it be remem- 
bered, that in ancient times the rights of hospitalrty 
were paid without any distinetion of person; and the 
šame simplicity of manners, which would allow an in- 
dividual of the meanest ra n k to solidi and obtain an 
audience of his prince, diminishes the act of condescen- 
sion which is here recorded, and which to a modern 
reader may appear ridiculous.— T. 

3 Future eonneetion .}—This may be adduced as oro 
amongst numerous other instances, to prove, that where 
the human mind has no solid hopes of the future, nor 
any firm basis of religieus faith, the eonduet will ever be 
wayward and irregular; and although thore may exist 
great ąualities, capable of occasionally splendid actions, 
there will also be eztraordin&ry weaknesses, irrecon- 
cileable to common sense, or common humanity. Dia¬ 
doms Siculus, however, gives a very different accounl 
of the matier, and ascribes the behaviour of Amasis to 
a very different motive w The Egyptian,” says he, 
“ was so disgusted with the tyrannical behaviour of 
Polycrates, not only to his subjecls būt to sirangers, 
that he foresaw his late to be unavoidable, and there- 
fore wa8 cauiious not to be involved in his ruin.’’— T. 

4 Polycrates .}—'This personage has the discredit of 
having fillcd Greece whh the ministers and crnlriven 
of voluptuousness (Aa/* 1 t*ty *>*); and a cook of Laura 
was held in esteem amongsl the nobilUy of Athens. See 
Alhcnsus, page 540. 
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things so proaperous, the Lacedsmonians un- 
člertook an ezpedilion, to which tbey were in- 
doced by those Samians who afterwards built 
the city of Cydon in C re te. 6 To counteract this 
bIow, Polycrates sent privately to Cambyses, 
who was then preparing for hoatilitiea agaiost 
Egypt, entreating him to dcmand aupplies and 
ae&istance of the Samiana. With thia Cam¬ 
byses willingly complied, and sent to 8olicit f žn 
favour of Polycrates, aome navai force to serve 
in bis Egyptian eipedition. Tbose whoae prin- 
c i plės and intentions he most suspected, tbe 
Samian prince selected from tbe ręst, and sent 
in forty trirėmės to Cambysee, reąueating him 
by all meane to prevent their re t ura. 

XLV. Tbere are aome wbo assert, that the 
8amians sent by Polycrates, never arrived in 
Egypt, bot that aa soon aa tbey reached tbe 
Carpathian sea, they conanlted together, and 
detennžned to proceed no further. Others, on 
the contrary, affirm, that they did arrive in 
Egypt, būt that they esc&ped from their guards, 
and returned to Samoa: they add, that Poly¬ 
crates met and engaged thetn at sea, where he 
was defeated; būt that, landing aflerwards on 
the ialand, they had a aecond engagement by 
land, in which they were totally routed, and 
obliged to fly to Lacedsemon. They who as- 
•crt that the Samiana returned from Egypt, 
and obtained a victory over Polycrates, are in 
my opinion miataken; for if their own force 
was sufficient to overcome him, there was no 
necessity for their applying to the Laced&mo- 
nians for aaaistance. Neither ia it at all con- 
aistent with probability, that a prince who had 
ao many forces under hia command, composed 
as well of foreign auziliaries aa of archers of 
hia own, could possibly be overcome by the few 
Samians who were returning home. Polycra¬ 
tes, moreover, had in hia power the wives and 
children of hia Samian subjects: these were 
all assembled and coniined in hia different har- 
boura, and he waa determined to deatroy them 
by fire, and the harboura along with them, in 
case of any treaaonable conjunction between 
the inhabitants and the Samiana who were re- 
taming. 

XLVI. The Samians who were ezpclled by 

5 Cydon in Crete .]—This place is now called Canea: 
aome say ii waa ai first called Apollonia, because bu iii 
by Cydon the son of Apollo. Pausanias says, ii was 
built by Cydon, aon of Tegeteg. It was once a place of 
great power, and the largest city in the isl&nd; for a 
deacripum of its present condition, see Suvaryk Let- 
Urs on Gretcc.—T, 


Polycrates immediately on their arrival at 
Sparta obtained an audience of the magistratea, 
and in the language of suppliants špoke a great 
while. The answer which they first received 
informed them, that the commencement of 
their diacourse was not remembered, and the 
conclusion not understood. A t the second in- 
terview they simply produced a bread-basket, 
and complained it contained no bread; even to 
this the Lacedsmonians replied, that their ob- 
servation waa unnecessary ; 6 —they determined 
neverthelesa to aasist them. 

XLVII. After the necessary prep&rations, 
the Lacedsmonians embarked with an army 
agaiost Samos: if these Samians may be ere- 
dited, the eonduet of the Lacedemonians in 
this business was the efiect of gratitude, they 
themselves having formerly received a supply 
of ships against the Messenians. Būt the La¬ 
cedsmonians assert that they engaged in this 
expedition not so much to satisfy the wishes 
of tbose Samians who had sought their asaist- 
ance, aa to obtain satisfaction for an injury 
which they had formerly received. The Sa¬ 
miana had violently taken away a goblet which 
the Lacedemonians were carrying to Crcesua, 
and a corselet, 7 which waa given them by 
Amasis king of Egypt. This latter incident 
took place at the interval of a year after the 
former; the corselet waa made of linen, būt 
there were interwoven in the piece a great 
number of animals richly embroidered with 
cotton and gold; every part of it deserved ad- 
miration; it was composed of chains, each of 
which contained three hundred and sizty 


6 Obserraiion ttas vtmeces9ary.]—The Spartaus were 
always re marka b) e fur their contempt of oratory, and 
eloquence. The following curlous ezamples of this are 
recorded in Seztus Emplricus:—“A young Spartan 
went abroad, and endcavoured loaccomplish himaelfin 
the ari of speaking; on his return he wae puniahed by 
the Ephori, for having concelved the deslgn of deluding 
his countrymen. Another Spartan wns sent to Tissa- 
phernes, a Perslan šatra p, to engage him to prefer the 
alliance of Sparta to that of Athens; he said būt little, 
būt when he found the Athenians employed great pomp 
and profusion of words, he drew two lines, bolh tenni- 
nating in the šame point, būt one was siraight, the other 
very crooked; pointing these out to Tissaphernes, he 
merely said, “ Choose.” The story here related of the 
Samians, by Herodolus, is found also In Sextus Empiri- 
cus, būt is by him applied on a diflferent occasion, and 
to a different people.—7*. 

7 A corselet .']—Some fragmente of this were to be seen 
in the time of Pliny, who complaini that so eurione a 
piece of workmanship should be spoiled, by ils being 
unravelled by different people to gratify euriosity, or to 
ascertain the kcl here asserted.—71 
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threads dntinctly visible. A magia presented 
anothor corselet, entirely resembling this, to the 
Minerva of L indus. 

X L VIII. To tbis ezpedition against Samoa 
the Corinthi&ns also contributed with consider- 
able ardour. In the age which preceded, and 
about the time i n which the goblet had been 
take n, they had been affronted by the 8amiana. 
•Periander, 1 the son of Cypsėtas, had aent to 
Alyattes, at Sardis, three hundred children of 
the principai families of the Corcyreana to be 
made eunuchą. They were intrusted to tbe 
care of certain Corinthians, who by di6treaa of 
weather were compelied to touch at Samoa. 
The Samians soon learned the purpose of the 
ezpedition, and accordingly instructed the chil¬ 
dren to fly for protection to the temple of 
Diana, from whence they wou!d not auffer the 
Corinthians to take them. Būt as the Corin¬ 
thians prevented their receiving any food, the 
Samiahs instituted a festival on the occaaion, 
vtrhich they yet observe. At the approach of 
night, as long as the children continued as 
anppliants in the temple, they introduced a 
company of yonths and virgins, who in a kind 
of religioos dance, were to carry cakes made 
of honey and flour 2 3 * * in their hands. This was 
done that the young Corcyreana, by snatching 
them away, might satisfy their hunger, and 
was repeated till the Corinthians wbo guarded 
the children departed. The Samians after- 
wards sent the children back to Corcyra. 8 


1 Periander.']— “The life of Periander is given by 
Diogenee Laertius; from which I have eztracted such 
particulars as seem mosi worthy the attenllon of the 
Engllsh reader. 

He was of ihe fhmily ofthe Heraclid®; and the rea- 
son of his senei ing the young Corcyreana, with the pur¬ 
pose mentloned by Herodotus, was on account of their 
having killed his son, to whom he wished to resign his 
power. He was the firot prince who u sėd guards for 
the defence of his person. He was by some esteemed 
one of the seven wise men; Plato, however, does not 
adrait him amongst them. His celebrated saying was, 
that “ Perseverance might do every thing.” 

In an epigram inserted in Slephens’ Anthologia, and 
translated by Ausonius, %exov is the maxim 

attribulod to Periander, “ Restraln your anger:” of 
which role he mušt have severely felt the necessity, if, 
as Laertius relates, he killed his wife Melissa in a 
transport of passion, by kfeking her or throwing a 
chair at her wben pregnant. Her name, according to 
the šame author eras Lyside; Melissa waa probably sub- 
stituted throuęh f mdness, certain nyniphs and departed 
human souls being called Melissa-'-Melange.—T. 

2 Honey and Jlour .]—The cakes of Samos were very 
farnous.—Sce Alhenaus , book xiv. c. 13. 

3 Back to Corcyra. ]—Plutarch, in his treatlse on the 

Malignity of Herodotus, says, “ that the young Corcy* 

reans were not presenred by the Samians, būt by the 


XLIX. If after the death of Periander there 
had eziated any friendship betwizt the Corin¬ 
thians and the Corcyreana, it might be sup- 
posed they would not have assisted in this 
ezpedition against 8amos. Bot notwilhstand- 
ing these people had the šame origin (tbe 
Corinthians having built Corcyra) they had 
alwaya Ii ved in a statė of enmity. The Corin¬ 
thians, therefore, did not forget the afiront 
whtch they bad received at Samos; and it was 
in resentment of injuriea formerly received 
from the Corcyreana, that Periander had sent 
to Sardis these three hundred youths of the 
first families of Corcyra, with the intention of 
their being made eunuchą. 

L. When Periander had put hia wife Melissa 
to death, he was involved in an additional ca- 
lamity. By Melissa he had two sons, one of 
whom was seventeen, the other eighteen years 
old : Procles, their grandfather by the mother’s 
aide, had sent for them to Epidaurus, of whxch 
place he was prince; and had treated them vrith 
all the kindness due to the children of his 
daughter. A t the time appointed for their de- 
parture, he took them aside, and asked them if 
they knew who had killed their mother. To 
these words the elder brother paid no attention; 
būt the younger, whose name was Lycophron, 
took it so ezceedingly to heart, that at his ro¬ 
tum to Corinth, he would neither salute hia 
father, converse with, nor ansvver him; in in- 
dignation at which behaviour, Periander ban- 
ished him his house. 

LI. After the above event, Periander asked 
his elder son, what their grandfather had said 
to them. The youth inforraed him, that their 
grandfather had received them very affection- 
ately, būt as he did not remeraber, he could not 
relate the words he had used to them at parting. 
The father, however, continued to preas him; 
saying, it was impossible that their grandfather 
should dismiss them oithout some advice. This 
induced the young man mere seriously to Te- 

Cnidians.”—This assertion is ezamined and refuted by 
Larcher. 

Pliny says that the ish called echlnes stopped tbe 
vcssel going swifl before the wind, on board of vrtiich 
were mossengers of Periander, having il in coramand 
to castrate the sons of the Cnidian noblemen; for which 
reason these shells were highly reverenced in the tem¬ 
ple of Venus at Cnidos. M. Larcher, avowedly giving 
the reader the above passage from Pliny, is guilty of a 
miscjunation: u these shells,” says he, “ arreterent le 
vaisseatf ou etoient ces enfenswhereas the words of 
Pliny (see Gronovius’ edition, vol. i. page $02.) are 
these,“ Quihus InhaerentUrtis stetisse navem portantem 
nuncios a Perlandro ut castrarentur nobHes pueri. w —T. 
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flect on what kad passed; and ha afterwards in- 
Ibrmed his father of every particular. Upo n 
this, Periander wu determined not at all lo ra¬ 
tas from hia severity, bnt immediately aent to 
thosewho bad received his son uoder thelr pro- 
teetion, commanding tbem to diamiss bim. 
Lycophron was thas driven from one plaoe to 
another, aud from thenca to a third, and from 
ibis lašt also the severity of Periander ezpelled 
him. Yet fearful as people were to entertain 
bim, be štili fonnd an įšylu m, from tbe conai- 
deration of bis being the son of Periander. 

LIL Periander at length commanded it to be 
pablidy proclaimed, that whoever harboured bis 
son, or held any conversation with bim, should 
paj a stipalated fine for tbe ūse of Apollo’s 
temple. After this no person presumed either 
to receive or converse with bim, and Lycophron 
himself acquiesced in the injunction by retiring 
to the public portico. On the fourth day, Per¬ 
iander himself observed him in this situation, 
covered with rags and perisbing with hunger: 
his heart relenting he approached, and thus 
addressed him; « My son, which do yon think 
preferable, your present eztremity of distress, 
or to return to your obedience, and share with 
me my authority and riches 1 You who are my 
son, and a princo of the happy Corinth, choose 
the life of a mendieant, and persevere in irritat- 
ing him vrhohas the strongest claims uponyour 
duty. If the incident which in dučes you to 
think unfcvourably of my conduct has any evil 
resulting from it, the whole is fallen upon my- 
self; and I feel it the more sensibly, from the 
^ refiection that I was myself the author of it. 
Ezperience has taughtyou how much better it 
is to be envied tban pilied, 4 and how dangerous 
it is to provoke a superior and a parent—return 
therefore to my house.” To this apeech Peri¬ 
ander received no other answer from his son, 
than that he himself, by conversing with him, 
had inconred the penalty which his edict had 
imposed. The king, perceiving the perverse- 

4 Enried than jaffcA]—Of this M. Larchar remarka, 
that it is a proverbial expression in the French language: 
it is no lesa so in our own. The šame sentiment in Pin- 
dar is referred to by the learned Frenchman; which is 
thus beauiifully translated by Mr. West 

Nor lan dMutefal b ezceMTC tane 
To tbe rot pilate of tbe anom mhsd; 

Wbo bėra wlth frief bis Deigbboor* goodly uą 
Jkad batas (be Intom that he neto skali flad ; 

Te* ia fbj Tirtae, Him, p er ecmr, 

A/ce te bt emkd it a ncbltr /ate 
Tfcv* to te pitied, and let Srict Jntke steer 
With eąaitable band tbe beb» of Kate, 

And am tby leagM with truth: 0 king! bewv« 

Of etery itep j a pciaoe eaa oaror Ugblly 


ness of his son to be immutable, determined to 
remove him from his sight; he therefore sent 
him in a vessel to Corcyra, which plsce also be- 
longed to him. After this, Periander mede 
war upon his fiither-in-law Procles, whom he 
considered as tbe principai occasion of what had 
happened. He made himself master of Epi- 
daurua, 6 and took Procles prisoner; whom 
netertbeless he preserved alive. 

Lili. In procese of time, as Periander ad- 
▼anced in yemra, he began to feel himself inade- 
quete to the cares of government; he sent 
therefore for Lycophron to Corcyra, to take 
upon him the administration of afiairs; his 
eldest son sppeared improper for such a situa¬ 
tion, and was indeed dūli and stupid. Of the 
meseenger who brought him this mtelligence 
Lycophron disdained to take the smallest notice. 
Būt Periander, as he felt his aftecrion for the 
young man to be unalterable, sent to him bis 
sister, thinking her interposition most Ūkely to 
succeed. When she saw him, “ Brotber,” said 
she, « arill you sufler the sovereign authority to 
pase into other hands, and the arealth of your 
family to be dispersed, rather than return to 
enjoy them yourself 1 Let me intreat you to 
punish yourself no mora; return to your coun- 
try and your family : obstinacy likę yours is būt 
sn un welcome guost, it only adds one evil to an¬ 
other. Pily is by many preferred to justice; 
and many from their anziety to fulfil their duty 
to a mother, have violated that which a father 
might ezpect Poarer, which many so assidu- 
ously court, is in its natūra prtcmrious. Your 
father is growing old, do not therefore resign to 
others hooouru which are properly your own.” 
Thus instructed by her father, she used every 

5 Epidaurus .'}—This was a ciiy of the Peloponnese, 
f&mous for a temple of jEsculapius. When the Romane 
were once afflUcted by a grievous pestilence, they were 
ortlered by the oracle to bring jEsculapius to Rome; they 
accordingly despatched ambassadors to Epidaurus to ao 
complish this. The Epidaurians re fu si ng to part with 
their god, the Romane prepared to depart: as their ves* 
sel was ąuiuing the port, an immense šerpent cama 
swimming towards thom, and finally wreathed itself 
round the prow; the orew, thinking il to be JEsculaphis 
himself, carried him with much veneration to Rome.— 
His enirance is finely described by Ovid:— 

Jmmqoe oųnt nran Ro m a n i ni intnnnt urt mn , 

Srigitur ■erpem—mav m ogm acdivk malė 

Cotla movai, md—ĮBB abi dr cumpki t ipta 

Wbich description, fully considered, would perhaps aC 
ford no mean subject for an historical painting. 

Epidaurus was also (amous for its breed of horses.— 
See Virgilj Oeorgic. iii, 43,4. 

Tkygetfapm esam, donitrinąoo BpM— e ąo o n m 

The šame fact is also menlionsd by Stribo, boolc vili.—3t 
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argument Ūkely to influence her brother; bot he 
briefly auswered, “ tbat as long as bis father 
livod he would not return to Corinth.” When 
sho had communicated this &nawer to Periander, 
he sent a third messenger to his aon, informing 
him, that it was hia intention to retire to Corcy- 
ra: būt that he might return to Corinth, and take 
poaseasion of the aupreme authority. This 
propoaition waa accepted, and Periąnder pre- 
pared to depart for Corcyra, the young man for 
Corinth. Būt when the Corcyreana were in- 
formed of the buainesa, to prevent the arrival 
of Periander among them, they put hia son to 
death.—Thia was what induced that prince to 
take veogeance on the Corcyreana. 

L1V. The Lacedemonians arriving with a 
powerful fleet, laid siege to Samoa, and advanc- 
ing towarda the walls, they paased by a tower 
which atanda in the suburba, not far from the 
sea. At thia juncture Polycrates attacked 
them, at the head of a conaiderable force, and 
compelled them to retreat. He waa inatantly 
aeconded by a band of auxiliariea, and a great 
number of Samians, who falling upon the enemy 
from a fort which waa behind the mountain, 
after a ahort conflict effectually routed them, 
and continued the pursuit with great slaughter 
of the Lacedsemonians. 

LV. If all the Lacedsmonians in this engage- 
ment had behaved likę Archiaa and Lycopa6, 
Samoa mušt certainly have been taken; for 
theae two alone entered the city, with thoee 
8amiana who aought security within the walla, 
and having no means of retreat were t h ere alain. 
I myaelf one day met with a peraon of the šame 
name, who waa the aon of 8amius, and grand- 
aon of the Archiaa above-mentioned; I saw 
him at Pitane, 1 of which place he was a native. 
This peraon paid more attention to Samians 
than to other foreignera; and he told me, that 
his father waa called Samiua, as being the im- 


1 Pitone .'}— 1 Thia proper name involves some perplex- 
Hy, and has afforded eierclse for much acute and inge- 
nlous criliciam. Martiniere, from miataking a passage 
of Pausaniaa, Rasens that it waa merely a quarter, or 
rather suburbė of Lacedemon, and is coneeąuently often 
confiundcd with U. This mistake is ably pointed out and 
refuled by Bellanger, in his Criliąue de ąueląues Arti- 
cles du Diet. de M. 1& Martiniere. This word is found in 
Hesychius, as descriptive ofa dietinei iribe; inThucydi- 
dės, of a emali lown; and in Herodotus, of a whole peo- 
ple.—See book ix. chap. 52, where he apeaks of the 
cohort of Pitane, which in the glorious bailio of Platea 
was commanded by Amompha retus. It is certain that 
there were Severai places of this name; the one here 
specified was doubtless on the banks of the Eurotas, in 
Laconia.—See Essaia de CrUūjve, $*c. 316.— T, 


mediate descendant of him, who with so muefta 
honour had lošt his life at Samoa. The reasaam 
of his thua diatinguiahing the Samians, aras 
because they had honoured his grandfather by 
a public funeral. 9 

LVI. The Lacedsmonians, after remainingg 
forty day8 before the place without any advan— 
tage, retumed to the Peloponnese. It is report— 
ed, though absurdly enough, that Polycrates 
atruck off a great number of pieces of lead cased 
with gold, 8 likę the coin of the country, and 
that with theae he purchaaed their departure. 
—This Wft8 the first expedition of the Doriane 
of Lacedsmon into Aaia. 

LVII. Thoae Samians who had taken up arus® 
a gaili st Polycrates, when they saw themsefves 
forsaken by the Lacedsmonians, and were dia- 
treaaed from want of money, embarked for Siph- 
nos. 4 At this time the power of the Siphnians 


2 Publicfuneral .}—Themannerin which the fanerai* 
of those who had died in defence of their country were 
solemnized at Alhens, cannot fail of giving the English 
reader an elevated idea of that polished people. 

On anappointed day a number of coffina made of cy presą 
wood, and containing the bones of the deceased, wera 
expoaed to view beneath a large tent crecled for the pnr- 
pose; they who had relalions to deplore, assembied to 
weep over them, and pay the duties dietated by tender- 
ness, or enjoined by religion. Thre« day s ailervvarda the 
coffins were placed upon as many cars as'there wera 
tribes, and were carried slowly through the town, to the 
Ceramicus, where funeral games were celebrated. The 
bodies were deposited in the earth, and their relatione 
and friends paid for the lašt time the tribute of their 
tears: an orator appointed by the reptiblic from an ele¬ 
vated place pronounced a funeral oration over his valianl 
country men; eachtriberaised over the graves some kind 
of column, upon which was inscribed the narnės of the 
deceased, their age, and the place where they died. 

The above'solemnitiės were eondueted under the in> 
spection of one of the principai magistrates. 

The most magnificenl public funeral of which we ha va 
any account, was that of Alązander the Great; when his 
body waa brought from Babylon to Alezandria, a minute 
description of which i s given by Diodorus Siculus. 

Forą particular description of the ceremonies observed 
at public and privalė fucerals, amongst the Romane, 
consult Montfaucon.— T. 

3 Lead caeed toith goto.]—Similar to this artifice, wms 
that practised on the people of Gortyna i n C rele, by Han> 
nibal, as recorded by Justin. After the defeat of Antio- 
chus by the Romans, Hannibal retired to Gortyna, carry- 
ing with him an immense treasure. Thia circumstance 
esciting an invidiousness against him, he pretended to 
deposit his riches in the temple of Diana, to which place 
he carried with much ceremony Severai vesaels filled 
vrithlead. Hesoon took an opportunity of passing over 
intoAsiawithhisreal wealth, which he had concealed in 
the images of the gods he affected to worship.— T. 

4 Sipfmoe .}—Thisvvasoneofthose small islande lylng 
opposite to Attica. They were seventeen in number, and 
cailed, from their situ&tion with respect to each otber, 
the Cyclades: they were all eminently beautiful, and 
severally distįnguished by some appropriate ezcellence. 
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wu very coneždenble, and they ware the rich- 
Mt of ali tbe inhabitants of the islande. Their 
■dėl prodoeed both the goki and eilrer metale 
m mck abondance, that from a tenth pert of 
their revennee they had a treaeory at Delphi, 
eąual m value to the ricbee whkh that temple 
poneeeeed. Every year they mede an equal 
distribution among themaelvee, of the value of 
their minės: whilet their vrealth was thus ac- 
camnlating, they eoneulted the oraeie to know 
whether they should long contioue in the en- 
joyment of their preeent good fortūna. From 
the Pythian they received thia answer: 

Wben Stphnoe shall a milk-vrhlte senate show, 

And all ber markei wear a front of snoir; 

Bim let her prize whose wh suspecta the mosi 

A scarlet enroy Irom a vrooden host. 

At thie period, the prytaneum, and the foram 
of Siphnoe, were adoraed with Parian marble. 

LVin. Thie reply of the oracle, the Siph- 
niaus were unable to comprehend, both be- 
fore and affcer the arrival of the 8amians. Ae 
aoon as the Samians touched at 8iphnoa, they 
despatched a meseenger to the town in one of 
their veasels. According to the ancient cus- j 
tom, all ships were painted of a red colour; snd 
it wae thie which induced the Pythian to warn 
the Siphniane against a wooden snare, and a 
red ambaeeedor. On their arrival, the 8amian 
ambaaaadors entreated the inhabitants to lend 
them ten talentą; on being refused, they plon- 
dered the country. The Siphniane hearing 
of thie, collected their forcee, and were defeat- 
ed in a regular engagement; a great number 
were in the retreat cut off from the jtown, and 
the Samians afterwards eiacted from them 
a hondred talentą. 

LIX. Instead of money, the Samians had 


The marble of Paros waa of inimhable vrtiiteness, and of 
the finest grain; Andros and Naxos prodoeed ihe mosi 
exquisiie iri ne; Amengos was famous for a dye made 
from a lichen, growing the re in vaši abondance. Tbe 
riches of Siphnos are Oztolled by many ancient writers; 
it is now called Siphanto. 

The folio wing accouni of the modern eircumstances of 
Siphnoe, is extracied principally from Tournefjrt. 

h is remarkable for the purity of its air; the water, 
fruiu and poultry, are very ezcellont. Althoogh cover- 
ed wilh marble and granite, lt is one of the mosi fenile 
islande of the Archipelago. They ha ve a famous rrmnu- 
fectory of straw hale, which are sold all over the Archi¬ 
pelago, by the name of Siphanto castors: though once 
eo farooua f<)r Ha minės of gold and silver,the inhabitants 
can noer hardly tell you where they were. They have 
plenty of lead, which the raine discover. The ladies of 
Siphanto cover their feces with linen bandages so dex- 
terausly, that you can only aee their mouth, noae, and 
whūe of tbe eyes.— T. 
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received of the Hermioniane the ieland of Thy- 
rea, adjacent to the Peloponneee: thia they 
aftervrmrds gavę ae a pledge to the Tnezeniane. 
They afterwards made a voyage to Crete, 
where they bnilt Cydonia, althoogh their ob» 
ject in going there, wae to expel the Zacyn* 
thtane. In thie place they continued five y care, 
doring which period they were so exceedingly 
proeperooe, that they not only erected all thoce 
temples which are now seen in Cydonia, bot 
bnilt also the temple of Dictynna.* In the 
sizth year, from a junetion being made with 
the Cretans by the ASginete, they were totai ly 
vanquished in a aea engagement, and rednced 
to servitude. The provrs of their veaeels were 
taken away and defoced, and aftervrards aut- 
pended in the temple of Minerva at ASgina. 
To thia eonduet tovrards the Samians the 
iEginėte vrere impelled in’ reeentment of a 
former injury. When Amphicrates reigned at 
Samoa, he had carried on a war against the 
ASginete, by which they materielly eufiered; 
thie, hovvever, they eeverely retaliated. 

LX. I have been thus particular in my a©» 
count of the Samians, becauae thie people pro- 
duced the greatest monumente of art? vvbich 
are to be seen in Greece. They have a moun- 
tain which ia one hundred and flfty orgyis in 
height; entirely through thia, they have made a 
passage, the length of vrhich ia aeven stadia, it 
is moreover eight feet high, and as many wide. 
By the aide of thia there is also an artificial 
canal, which in likę manner goes qaite through 
the mountain, and though only three feet in 
breadth, is twenty cubite deep. Thie, by the 
means of pipes, conveye to the city the water» 
of a coptous epring. 7 Thie ia their first work. 


6 ]—Pianawaa vrorahipped In Crete, indlfftr- 

ently under the name of Dictynna and of Britomartls. 
Britu , in the Cret&n language, meant sweet, and marti*, 
a Virgin. Britomartls was the name of a vlrgin greaily 
beloved by Diana; and what is said by Diodoms Sicnlus 
on the subject seems mosi worthy of attentlon. Hls 
story is thisDictynna iras boro in Cttron; she in- 
vented hunters’ tolis and nets, and thence her name. 
She was the daughter of Jupiter, which renders It ox- 
ceedinvly improbeble that she should be obliged to fly 
from Minos, and leap Into the sea, where she was cauiht 
in some flshers’ nets. The Mons Dictynnaus of Pilny 
Is now called Cape S pėda.—T 

6 Tite greatest monumente.']—Of these monumentą 
some vestiges are štili to be seen, consult Tournefort, I. 
314. Port Tigani is in forai of a half-moon, and resmrdi 
the emth-east; its iefl horn is that famous Jettee whtch 
Heroduus reckoned among the three wondersof Samos. 
This irork, at that time of day, is an evidencc of the 
Samians 1 application to maritime matters. 

7 Copioue springo- On the lefrof the dale, nearto the 
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and constructed by Eupalinus, the aon of 
Nauetrophus, an inhabitant of Megara. Their 
aecond ia a mole, which projects from the bar- 
bour into the aea, and is two atadia or more in 
length, and about twenty orgyi® in height. 
Their lašt performance waa a temple, which 
eiceeds in grandeur all I ha re aeen. Thia 
atmetu re was first commenced by a native of 
the country whose name waa Rhcecua, 1 aon of 
Phileus. 

LXI. Whilst Cambyaea, the aon of Cyroa, 
passed hia time in Egypt, committing ▼arioua 
ezceases, two magi, who were brothera, and 
one of whom Cambyaea had įeit in Peraia aa 
the manager of hįa domeatic concerna, ezcited 
a revolt againat him, The death of 8merdia, 
which had been atudioualy kept aeeret, and waa 
known to very few of the Peraiana, who in 
general believed that he waa alive, waa a cir- 


aąueduct vrhich crosses it, are certain c&verns, the en- 
trance of s nne of ihem artificially cut. In all appear- 
ance some of these artificial caverna were whal Hero 
dotua aaya were ranked among the mosi wonderful 
performancea of the Oroek nation. The beautiful epring 
which tempied them to go u po n ao great a work,ia doubt- 
leaa that of Metolinous, the best in the island, the disposi- 
tkra ofthe place proving perfeetly fevuurable, the moment 
they had conąuered the difficulty of boring it; būt in all 
probability they were not ezact enough In levelling the 
ground, for they were obliged to dig a canal of tvventy 
cubita deepfjr carrying the spring to the place deaigned. 
There mušt have been some mistake in thia paaaage of 
Herodotua. 

Some five hundred paces from the aea, and almoatthe 
likę diatance from the river Imbrasis, to Cape Cera, are 
the raina of the lamoua temple of ihe Samiau Jono. Būt 
for Herodotua we should never have known the name 
of the architecl. He eroployed a very particular order 
of columna, aa may be now aeen. It ia indeed nelther 
beUer nor worae than the Ionian order in ils infancy, 
▼oid of that beauty which it&ftenrards acąuired—Thua 
far Tournefort. 

Ita ancient narnės were Partheniaa, Anihemus, and 
- Melamphtssus. It waa the birth-place of Pythagoras, 
and the school of Epicuraa. Pococke aaya, that there 
.are no remaina which he could prevail upon himaelf to 
helieve to belong to thia canal. He adds, that the inhab- 
itanta are remarkably profligate and poor. Tournefort 
makea a aimilar re mark. There are no diaciplea of 
Pythagoraa, obaervea the Frenchman, now left in Sa¬ 
moa ; the modern Samians are no more fond of (aating, 
than they are lovera of eilence.— T. 

1 iZfcBcua.]—'Thia Rhcecua was not only a akilful ar- 
chitect, būt he fuiher invented, in eonjunetion with 
Theodorua of Samoa, the art of making moulds with 
clay, long before the Bacchiadca had been driven from 
Corinth; they were also the first who made caata in 
braaa of which they formed atatuea. Pauaaniaa relatea 
the aame fact, with thia addition, that upon a pedeatal 
behind the altar of Diana, called Protothenia, there ia a 
st&tue by Rhcecua; it ia a woman in brunze, aaid by the 
Epheaiana to be that of Night. He had t«ro aooa, Tel- 
eclea and Theodorua, both ingenioua statuaries.— Lar- 
cAer. 


cumstance to which tbe last-mentioned of f Tini 
magi had been privy, and of which be detee- 
mined to avail himaelf. Hia brother, who, mm 
we have related, joined with him in thia bnai- 
ness, not only reaembled in peraon* bot had 
the very name of the yonng prince, the aon oš* 
Cyrua, who had been put to death by the oider 
of hia brother Cambyaea. Him, Patizitlie*, 
the other magus, publiely introduced and pl&oed 
upon the royal throne, having previously in- 
structed him in the part he waa to perform- 
Having done thia he sent messengers to diflfor- 
ent placee, and one in partieular to the Egyp- 
tian army, ordering them to obey Smerdia, the 
aon of Cyrua, alone. 

LXII. These ordera were every wbem 
obeyed. The mesaenger who came to Egypt 
found Cambyaea with the army at Ecbatana, 
in Syria. He entered into the midst of the 
troopa, 8 andexecuted the commiaaion vrhich bed 
been given him. When Cambyses heard thia, 
he waa not aware of any fallacy, būt i maginai 


2 Resembled inpcrson.]—Similar h istorical incidentą 
will here occur to ihe moat common reader, there having 
been no stale whose annals are come down to us, in 
which, from the similitude of peraon, factious indi- 
viduals have not excited commotions. In the Roman 
government a falše Pompey and a falše Brasus claim onr 
atlentlon, because one ezercised the p^litical B|gacity of 
Cicero, the other employed the pen of Tacitus. Ne i tbe r 
have we in onr own country been without siroilar im- 
postors, the examples of which mušt be loo familiar to 
reąuire ineertion here.— T. 

3 Into the midst of the troopsj —It may to an English 
reader at first sight seem eztraordinary, that any peraon 
should darė to ezecute such a commlssion as thia, and 
should venture himself on such a business amongst the 
troops of & man whose power had been so long estab- 
lished, and whose craelty mušt have been notorioua. 
But the persona of heralds, as the funetions they were to 
perform were the most importam possible, were on all 
occasions sacred. Homer m n re than once calls them 
the sacred mlnisters of gods and men; they denounced 
war and proclaimed peace. It has been a malte r of dis¬ 
pute amongst the learned from whence this sanetity was 
conferred on them; they were said to be descended from 
Cenyx, the son of Mercury, and under the proleetton of 
that god. This office, in Athens and Sparta, was hered- 
itary. In Athens as I have ohserved, the heralds wero 
said to be derived from Cenyx; in Sparta, from Talthy- 
bius, the celebrated herald of Aeamemnon. They 
usuaily carried a stafTof laurei in their hands, someiimea 
ofolive, round this two serpents were twisted. To what 
an exireme this reverence for the persona of ambassa- 
dors or heralds was carried, will appear from the book 
Polyhymnia, chap. 134. It is almnst unnecessary to add, 
that in modern limes the persona of ambassadors are 
in likę manner deemed sacred, unless the treatment 
which in case of war they receive ai Constantinopla ba 
deemed an exception. The moment that war isdeclared 
against any foreign povver. the representative of that 
power is seized, and sent aa a prisoner to the Black 
Tower.— T. 
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thtt Prezaspes, whom be had sent to put 8mer¬ 
di* to death, had negiected to obey bis com- 
mands. « Prezaspes, ” aaid tbe king, « thou bist 
not falfilled my orders.” «8ir,” be replied, 
** yon are certaioly decaived; it ia impossible 
fthat your brother ahould rebel against yon, or 
oecasion you the smalleat trouble. I not only 
czecuted yoar orderi concerning Smerdia, bot 
I boried him with my own banda. If tbe 
daad can riae again, you may ezpect also o re- 
beilion from Aatyagea tbe Mede; būt if things 
go on in their ubo ai course, you can bare no 
thing to apprebend from your brother. I would 
zucommend, therefore, that you send for this 
herald, and deraand by wbat authority be 
dumi our allegiance to Smerdia.” 

LXIII. This advice waa agreeable to Cam- 
byaes: the peraon of the herald was according- 
ly seized, and he was thua addreaaed by Prezaa- 
pes: * You aay, my friend, that you come from 
Smerdia, the son of Cyrus; būt I would adviae 
you to be cautioos, m your aafety will depend 
upon your apemking the trutb ; tell me, there¬ 
fore, did 8merdia bimaelf entruat you witb this 
conamiaaion, or did you receive it from aome 
one of bis officers 1” “ I mušt confcss,” replied 
the herald, « that aiuce the departure of Cam- 
byeea on this Egyptian ezpedition, I have never 
mm Smerdia, the aon of Cyrus. I received my 
preeent oommiasion from tbe magus to whom 
Cambyaea entrusted the management of bis 
domestie afiairs; he it was who told me that 
Smerdia, the son of Cyrus, commanded me to 
ezecote this busineaa.” This was the sincere 
answer of the herald ; upon which Cambyses 
thua addreaaed Prexaspeš: «I perceive that, 
likę a man of integrity, you perfonned my com- 
manda, and have been guilty of no crime: būt 
what Persian, aaauming the name of Smerdia, 
bes revolted against me V’ u 8ir,” answered 
Prezaspea, “ I believe I comprehend the whole 
of this business : the magi bare ercited this re- 
bellion against you, namely, Patizithea, to whom 
you entrusted the management of your houee- 
hold, and 8menlia, hia brother,” 

LXIV. As soon as Cambyaea heaid the 
name of 8merdia, he waa imprcaaed with con- 
viction of the truth ; and he immediately per- 
ceived the rasi signification of the dream in 
which he had aeen 8merdia eeated on the royal 
throne, and touching the firm&ment with hia 
head. Acknovrledging that vrithout any just 
cauae he had destroyed hia brother, he lament- 
ed him with tears. After indulging for a while 


in the eztremeat aorrow, wmch a senae of hia 
miafortunea prompted, he leaped hastily upon 
hia horae, determining to lead hia army instant- 
ly to 8usa against the rebels. In doing this, 
the sheath fell from hia aword, 4 which being 
thua naked, wounded him in the thigh. The 
wound waa in the zery place in which he had 
before atruck A pis, the deity of the Egyptians. 
A a soon as the b!ow appeared to be mortal, 
Cambyaea anzioosly inąuired the name of the 
place where he waa: they told him it waa called 
Ecbatana. An Oracle from Būtos had warned 
him that he ahould end hia life at Ecbatana; 
this he understood of Ecbatana 6 of the Medee, 
where all hia treaaurea were depoaited, and 
where he conceired he waa in hia old age to 
die. The oracle, hovrever, špoke of the Syrian ' 
Ecbatana. When he learned the name of the 
town, the vezalion ariaing from the rebelliou 
of the magus, and the pain of hia wound, re- 
atorod him to hia proper aenses. “ This,” he 
ezclaimed, remembering the oracle, M ia doubt- 
leaa the place in which Cambyaea, aon of Cyrua, 
ia deatined to die.” 

LXV. On the twentieth day after the above 
event, he convened tbe moat illuatrioua of the 

4 Theshsath fell from hia atoord.]—Tik* Ursi awords 
srere probably made of brass; for, as Lucreiiusobserves, 

It haa been remarked, on the following passage of 
Virgil, 

JBntaqm mkurt peMa, mk»t amam enk 
that the poet only uses brau poetically lnstead of tron j 
this, however, eeems forced and improbable. More an- 
Į ciently, which Indeed appears from Homer, the sword 
| was worn over the shoulder; lf, therefore, the altitude 
of Cymbyaea, in the act of mountlng hia horse be eonai* 
dered, bis receivlng the wound here describod does not 
appear at all> unlikely. In eontradielion to modern cus- 
tom, the Romane eometimes wore Lwo ewords, one on 
each aide: when they wore būt one ii waa usually.ihough 
not always, on the right aide. On this aubject, uee Mont- 
&ucon, where diffisrent specimena of anclentawordamay 
be aeen. The Persian sworda were called acinaces, or 
acymetara.— T. 

6 Ecbatana .] —Cteaiaa makea thla prince die at Baby- 
lon; būt this ia not the only place in which he contra- 
diets Herodotua.— Larcher. 

It appears by the contezt, that thla Ecbatana waa in 
Syria; an obacure place, probably, and unheard of by 
Cambyses tlll thla moment. A slmilar fielion of a pro- 
phecy occurs In our own hiatory. Henry the Fourth 
had been told he waa to die in Jerusalem, būt died in the 
Jeruaalem-chamber at Weatminater. Which tale Shak- 
speare haa iramortalized by noticing it 

n l»th hmm pnphnkd to me mmj jam 
1 ahould net die b* La Jcratlam. 

Whkh vainly I auppnnd tbe IMf Uad. 

Bol bears* to tbal ehamber, tbera FU lio, 
ta fet Janmkm Ikny dla. 

Fatanma In Palestina marka the place of this Srrian 
Ecbatana.—A m <P AnvilU.—T. 
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teršiant who wei* with him, and thua address- ] 
ed them; 44 What has happened to me, compels 
ne to disclose to you what I anziously desired 
to conceal. Whilst I was in Egypt, I beheld 
in my sleep a vision, which I could wieh had 
never appeared to me. A messenger aeemed 
to arrive from horae, informing me that Sraer- 
dis, sitting on the royal tbrone, touched the 
heavens with his fiead. It Is not in the power 
of men to counteract destiny; bot fearing that 
my brother would dcprive me of my kingdom, 
I yielded to paaaion rather than to pradence. 
Infatuated as I was, I deapatched Prezaspes to 
8usa, to put Smerdis to death. After thi* 
great crime, I lived with more confidence, be> 
lieving, that Smerdis being dead, no one else 
# wonld rise up against me. Bnt my ideas of the 
future were fallacious; I have mnrdered my 
brother, a crime equally unneceaaary and atro- 
cious, and am neverlhelesa deprived of my pow- 
er. It vvas Smerdia the magus 1 whom the di- 
vinity pointed out to me in my dream, and who 

I Smerdia, the magus. ]—Mr. Richardaon, in his Dia- 
eertation on the Language, &c. of Eastern Nations, apeak- 
tng of the diaagreement between the Grecian and Aai&tic 
hiatory of Porsia, makes the following remarka. 

, From thia period (610 totore Christ) lill the Macedoni- 
an conąuest, we have the hiatory of the Peraiana aa given 
us by the Greeka, and the hiatory of the Peraiana as 
wrilten by Ihemaelves. Between these cloaaea ofwriters 
we migbl natnrally expect some diflference of facta, tat 
we should as naturally look for a few great linea which 
mlght mark some airailarity of story; yet from every 
reaearch vrhich I have had an opportunity to make, there 
aeema to be nearly aa much resemblance between the 
auna]a of England and Japan, aa between the European 
and Asiatic relationa of the šame emptre. The namea 
and numbera of their kinga have no analogy; and in re- 
gard to the moat aplendid facta of the Greek hiatoriana, 
the Peraiana are entirely ailent. We have no mention of 
the great Cyrua, nor of any king of Persia who in the 
šventa of hia reign can apparently be forced Into a aimil- 
Itude. We have no Creaua, king of Lydia; not a ayllable 
of Cambyaea, or of hia frantic ezpediti jn againatthe Ethi- 
oplane. Smerdia Magus, and the aucceaaion of Darius, 
the son of Hyataapea, by the neighing of hia horae, are to 
the Peraiana circumstancea eąually unknown, as the nu 
meronaaaaaaainationa recorded by the Greeka, &c. 

To do away, ai least in part, any impreaaion to the pre- 
judice of Grecian hiatory, which may be made by jierua- 
tngthe above remarka of Mr. Richardson, the reader ia 
preaented with the following sentimentą of Mr. Gibbon. 

44 So iittle has been preserved of eastern hiatory to¬ 
tore Mahomet, that the raodern Peraiana are totally 
ignorant of the vietory of Sapor, an event so gtorious to 
their natlnn.” 

The incident hera mentioned Is the vietory of Sapor 
over Yalerian the Roman emperor, who was defeated, 
take n prisoner, and died in captivity. Thia happened in 
the year 200 of the Chriatian era. Mab unet waa b ra 
to the year 671 of the šame era; if, the re fore, Mr. Gib- 
bon’s obeervation be well f unded, which it appears to 
ha, Mr. Richardaon’s objections &U to the grouiuL— T. 


has now tsken arms against me. Things being 
thua circumstanced, it becomes you to ren ncm * 
ber that Smerdis, the ton of Gyrus, ia actosally 
dead, and that the two magi, one with ffhom I 
left the care of my household, and 8merdiaa his 
brother, are the men who now claim your obe- 
dience. He, whoee office it would have been 
to have revenged on these magi any injuiy done 
to me, has unworthily periahed by.thoae who 
wera nearest to him: būt since he is no moie, 

I mušt now tell you, O Persiana! ythmt f 
would have you do when I am dead—I entreat 
you all, by those gode who watch over kinga, 
and chiefly you who are of the race of tise 
Achamenidee, that you will never permit thia 
empire to revert to the Medes. If by any atra- 
tagem they shall have aeized it, by etratagem 
do you recover it If they have by force ob- 
tained it do you by force wreet it from them. 

If you ahall obey my advice, may the earth gira 
you its fruit in abundance; may you ever be 
free, and your wivea and your flocks prolific I 
If you do not obey me, if you neither recover 
nor attempt to recover the empire, may the re¬ 
verse of my wishes befall you, and may every 
Persian meet a fate likę mine!” 

LXVI. Cambyaea having thua spoken, be- 
wailed his misfortunes. When the Persiana 
saw the king thua involved in aorrow, they tore 
their garments and eipressed their grief aiond. 
After a very short interval, the bone became 
infected, the whole of the thigh mortified, and 
death ensued. Thus died Cambyses son of 
Cyrus, after a reign of seven years and five 
months,* leaving no offapring, malė or female. 
The Peraiana who were present could uot be 
perauaded that the magi had asaumed the su- 
preme authority, būt rather believed that what 
Cambyses had aaserted conceming the death of 
Smerdis, was prompted by his hatred of that 
prince, and his wiah to ezdte the general ant¬ 
ra osity of the Pereians against him. They 
were, therefore, generally satisfied that it wa* 
really Smerdia, the aon of Cyrus, who had aa- 
sumed the sovereignty. To which they were 
the more inclined, beesuae Prezaspes after- 
wards positively denied that he had put Smer- 
dis to death. When Camhysea was dead, he 
could not safely have confeaaed that he had 
killed the son of Cyrus. 

LXVII. After the death of Cambyaea, the 
magus, by the iavour of hia name, pretending * 

2 Seven year a and five monihe .'}—Clemena Aleiandri- 
nos makos him reign ten yeara.— Lmvker. 
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to be Smsrdis, the son of Cyrus, reigned in 
secority during the seven months which com- 
pleted the eighth yesr of the reign of Cmmby- 
■ee. In this period he distinguished the varioas 
dependents on hi» power by his great munifi- 
cence, ao that afler hia death he eras seriously 
regretted by all the inhabitants of Asis, except 
the Persians. He eommenoed his reign by 
pablishing etery where an edict vvhich eiempt- 
ed his subjects for the space of three years both 
from tribute and military Service. 

LXVIH. In the eighth month he was de- 
tected in the following manner: O tanas, son 
of Pharnaspes, waa of the first rank of the Per¬ 
sians, both with regard to birth and afflnence. 
This nobleman waa the first who snspected that 
this was not Smerdis, the son of Cyrns; and 
was induced to suppose who he really aras, from 
bis never ąuitting the citadel, and from his not 
inviting any of the nobles to his presence. 
Bospicious of the imposture, he took these 
measures:—He had a daughter named Pho- 
dyma, who had been married to Cambyses, and 
vrhom, vrith the other wives of the late king, 
the usnrper had taken to himself. O ta nes sent 
a message to her, to know whether sbe cohabit- 
ed vrith Smerdis, the son of Gyrus, or vrith any 
other person. She returned for ansvrer, “ that 
she could not tell, aa she had never seen Smer¬ 
dis, the son of Gyrus, nor did she know the 
person with whom she cohabited.” Otanes 
sent a second time to his daughter: “ Ifį” says 
he,« you do not know the person of Smerdis, the 
son of Gyrus, inądire of Atossa who it is vrith 
vrhom you and she cohabit, for she mušt neces- 
sarily knovr her brother.” To vrhich she thus 
replied, «I can neither speak to Atossa, nor in- 
deed see any of the women that live vrith him. 
8ince this person, vrhoever he is, came to the 
throne, the women hsve all been kept separate.* 


3 Kept «pora/ 4 .]—Chardin spesking of tho death of a 
king of Persis, snd theintemperata grief of his wives, 
says, that the reason why the women on such occasions 
an so deeply aflticied, is not only for the ioss of the king 
their husband, būt f >r the los* of that sbsdow of liberty 
vrhich they enjiyed during his life; for no sooner is the 
prince laid in his tomb, būt they are all shut up in partic- 
ular honses. Tournefort telis us, that after the death of 
the sultan at Constantihople, the women whom he hon- 
oured with his embraces, and their eldest daughters, are 
ntnoved into the old seraglio ai Constantinople; the 
yoonger are soraeiimea left for the nevr eroperor, or are 
married to the bashas. 

It appears that in the east from the remotest tlmes fe- 
malei have been Jeal msly secluded from the other aez. 
Nevertheleas, we learn from modern travellers, that this 
isdone with some restrictions, and that they an not only 


LXIX. This roply more and more jostified 
the suspicions of Otanes; he sent, therefore, n 
third time to his daughter: ««My daughter,” he 
observed,«it becomes you, vrho are nobly bom, 
to engage in a dangeroua enterprize, vrben your 
father commands you. If this Smerdis 4 be not 
the son of Cyrus, būt the man vrhom I suspect, 
he ought not, possessing your person, and the 
aovereignty of Persis, to escape vrith impunity. 
Do this, therefore—vrhen next you shsll be ad- 
mitted to his bed, snd shsll observe that he ia 
asleep, examine vrhether he has any ears; if he 
has, you may be secure you are vrith Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus; būt if he has not, it can be 
no other, than Smerdis, one of the magi.” To 
this Phfidyma replied,« That she vrould obey 
him, notvrithstanding tho danger she incurrsd; 
being vrell sssured, that if he had no ears, and 
should discover her in endeavouring to knovr 
this, she should instantly be put to death.” 
CyVus had in his life-time deprived this Smer¬ 
dis of his ears 5 for some atrodoos orime. 


suflbrsd to connmmicale wHh each other, būt on certain 
days to leave the baram or seraglio, and tako their 
smusements abroad. 

When a plurality of arives la allomd, each, H should 
eeem from Tournefort, has a distinct and separate apart 
meni. “I was ezlremely ata loss,” says ho,“how te 
behave to the great men of the east, when I aras c&lled 
In, and visited, as a physlcian, the apartments of their 
wives. These apartmenu are just likę the donnltories 
of our religious, and at every door I foundanarmcovered 
wlth gauze, thrust ont through a small loop-hole, made 
on purpose: at firatl fancied thay were arms of wood, or 
brass, to serve for sconces to lig h t up candles In at nigbl, 

Į būt lt surprised me when I aras told that I mušt eure the 
| persons to whom these arms belonged.” The easlerns 
Uston with much astonishment to the famillariiy pre- 
vailing betartu the sezes in Europa. Wben told that 
no e vii re sulis lirom this, they answer arith a proverb, 
“ Bring butter too near the flra, and you ariU hardly keep 
it from melting.”— T. 

4 Ų thu Sm*rdi*.]—Th1 Cambyses was the Ahasue- 
ros, and Smerdis the Artazerzas, that obstructed the 
work of the temple, is plain from hence, that they are 
said in scriptnre to be the kings of Persia that reigned 
hetwean the time of Cyrus and the time of that Darios 
by arhose decree the temple aras finished; būt that Darius 
being Darius Hystaspes, and none reigning betareen Cy** 
rus and that Darius in Perais, būt Cambyses and Stner^ 
dis, it mušt folloar from heuce, that none būt Cambyses 
and Smerdis could be the Ahasnerus and Art&zerzes, 
arho are said in Ezra to have put a stop to Utis work.—* 
PruUaus. 

B Thu Smirdi* qfhu sora.]—The discovery of this inv 
posture was long celebrated in Parsis as anflual festl* 
val. By reason of the great slaughter of the magians 
ihen made, it aras called magophonia~ It aras also from 
this time that they first had the namtf of magians, arhich 
signified the cropueared, which aras iben given tham on 
account of this impostor, arho waa thus c rope Migs- 
guah signified, in the language of the country then ią.uae, 
one that had his sars cropt; and from a rlng-leader of 
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Phedyma complied in all rcepecta with the 
injunctions of her father. The wives of the 
Persians sleep with their husbands by tuma. 1 
When this lady next slėpt with the magai, m 
soon ai she eaw him in a profbund sleep, she 
tried to touch his ears, and being perfectly sat- 
isfied that he had none, as soon ai it was day, 
she commanicated the intelligence to her father. 

LXX. Otanes instantly revealed the secret 
to Aspathines and Gobryas, two of the nobleet 
of the Persians, upon whose fidelity he could 
depend, and wbo had themselves saspected the 
imposture. It was agreed that eacb ihould 
diicloee the business to the friend in whom he 
most confided. Otanes therefore cbose Inta- 
phernee; Gobryas, Megabyzus; and Aspathi¬ 
nes, Hydames. The conspirators being thus 
six in nuoober, Darias, son of Hystaspes, ar- 
rived at Susą, from Persia, where his father 
.vvas govemor: when they instantly agreed to 
make him also an aseociate. 

LXXI. These seven met, 8 and after matoal 
vows of fidelity consulted together. As soon 
as Darius was to speak, he thus ąddressed his 
oonfederates: «I was of opinion that the death 
of Smerdis, son of Gyrus, and the usurpation 
of the magus, were circumstances known only 
to myself; and my immediate purpose in Corn¬ 
ing here, aras to accomplish the uaurper’s death. 
Bot since you are also acqaainted with the 
matter, I tbink that *ill delay will be dangerous, 
and that we should instantly ezecute our inten- 
tions/’ «8on of Hytaspes,” replied Otanes, 
« born of a noble parent, you seem the inberi- 
tor of your father's virtu©; nevertheless, be not 
precipitate, būt let us enter on this business 

that sect who was thus cropt, the author of the femous 
Arabic lezicon called Camua, telis us they had atl this 
name given them; and what Herodotus and Justin, and 
other authors, write of this Smerdis, plainly shows that 
hf was the man.— Prideauz. 

1 The tcives of the Persians sleep toiih their husbands 
by tuma.]—By the Mahometan law, the Persians, Turks, 
and indeed all true bei i vers, are permitted to have wives 
of three different descriptions; those whom they espouse, 
those vrhnra they hire, and those whom they purchase. 
Of the first kind they are limited to fnur, of the two lašt 
they may have as many as they please or can aflbrd, 
Amongst the aingularhles sanctified by the Alcoran, the 
Ibllovring is not the least; a woroan legally espousod 
may insist on a divorce from her husband, if he is impo- 
tent, ff he is given to unnatural enjoyment, or, to ūse 
Tournef »rTs ezpression, if he does not pay his tribute 
upon Thursday and Friday night, which are the times 
conserrated to the conjugal dutis.— T. 

2 These seven met. J— Milhridates, king of Pontus, who 
afterwards g&ve so much trouble to the Romaus, was de- 
seended from one of these conspirators: see book vii. 
chap. ii..— Larcher. 


with caution: for my own part, I am aui mm 
to undertake any thing, till we shall havr« 
strengthened our party.” “My friend s,” 
sumed Darius, « if you foliovr the advice of 
Otanes, your ruin is inevitabie. The hope of 
reward will induce some one to betray yocir 
designs to the magus. An enterprize likę this 
should be sccomplished by youreelves, disdain— 
ing all assistance. Būt since you have revealeal 
the secret, and added me to your pirty, let mm 
this very day put our designa in ezecution; finar 
I declare if thia day pass witbout our fulfillingg 
our intentions, no one shall to-tnorrow betrajr 
me; I will myaelf discloee the conspiracy to tho 
magus/* 

LXXII. Wben Otsncs observed the ardour 
of Darius; “ Since/' he replied, “ you will noC 
suffer us to defer, būt precipitate us to the ter- 
mination of our purpose, ezplain how we shall 
obtain entrance into the palace, and attack the 
usurpers. That there are guards regularly 
stationed, if you have not seen them yourseI£ 
you mušt have known from othere; how shall 
we elude these 1” « There are many circum- 
stances, Otanes/’ retumed Darius, ** v?hich we 
cannot so well ezplain by our words as by oor 
actions. There are others which may be made 
very plausible'by words, būt are capahle of no 
splendour in the execution. You cannot sup- 
pose that it will be difficult for ua to paša the 
guards; who amongst them vrill not be im- 
pelled by yeverence of our persona, or fear of 
our authority, to admit us? Besides tbis, I am 
furnished with an undeniable ezcuse; I can say 
that I am just arrived from Persia, and have 
business from my father with the king. If e 
falsehood mušt be spoken, 9 let it be so. They 


3 If afalsehood mušt be spoken."] —This morality,aajs 
Larcher, is not very rigid; būt it ought, he continue^ 
to be remembered, that Herodotus is here spaaking of 
falsehood which operetes to no one’s injury. Bryant, an 
the conirary, remarke, that wc may ręst assured thess 
are the author’s own sentiments, though attributed to 
another person: hence he adds, we mušt not wonder If 
his veracity be aomelimes called inque*tion. Būt when 
we remember that one of the first rudimentą of Peraian 
education was to speak the truth, the liule scruple with 
which Darius here adopis a falsehood, mušt appear very 
remarkable. Upon this subject of since rity,Lord Shaflee- 
būry has some very curious remarke. M The chief of 
ancient crilics,” says he, w extols Homer above all įhings 
for understanding how to lie in perfection. His lies,ac^ 
cording to that master’s opinion and the judzment of 
the gravest and mest ve ne rabi e writers, were in thcm- 
sel ves the justest moral truths, and ezhibilive of the best 
doclrine and inslruction in life and manners.” It is well 
remarked by one ofthe aneients, though I do not remem¬ 
ber whicb, that s violation of truth Implies a attempt 
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who m re siucere, and tbey who are not, ha*6 
the šame object in view. Falaehood is prompt- 
ed by vievi of interest, and the language of 
truth is dictated by some promised benefit, or 
the bope of inapiring confidence. So that, in 
fact, these are only two difTerent patha to the 
šame end: if no emoluipent vrere proposed, the 
suacere man woald be falše, and the falše man 
aincere. As to the guarda, he who suflėrs ns 
to paas shall hereafter be remembered to his 
advantage; he who oppoaes us shall be deemed 
an enemy: let us, therefore, now hasten to the 
palace, and execute our purpose.” 

LXXIII. When he had finished, Gobryas 
apakę as follows: “ My friends, to recover the 
empire will indeed be glorious; būt if we fail, 
it will be nobler to die, than for Persians to 
IWe in subjection to a Mede, and he too de- 
prived of his ears. You who were present at 
the lašt hours of Cambyses, cannot būt remem- 
ber the imprccations whięh he uttered against 
the Persians if they did not attempt the recov- 
ery of the empire. We then refused him at- 
tention, thinking him influenced by malignity 
and resentment; būt now I at least second the 
propoeal of Darius, nor would I have thia as- 
sembly break up, būt to proceed instantly 
against the magus.” The sėntiment of Go¬ 
bryas gavę universal satisfaction. 

1jXXIV. During the interval of this con- 
sultation, the two magi had togetherdetermined 
to make a friend of Prezaspes: they were 
aware that he had been injured by Cambyses, 
who had alain his aon vrith an anrow; and that 
he alcne was privy to the death of x 8rnerdis, the 
aon of Cyrus, having been his ezecutioner; 
they vrere conscious also that he was highly es- 
teemed by the Persians. They accordingly 
sent for him, and raade him the most liberal 
promises; they m adė him swear that he would 
ou no account disclose the fallacy vrhich they 
practiaed on the Persians; and tbey promised 
him, iu revrard of his fidelity, rewards without 
number. Prexaspes engaged to comply with 
their wishes; they then told him of their in- 
tention to assemble the Persians beneath the 


ofG^d and iear of man. Yet the gravesl ofour moraliste 
and divines bare allnwed that there may be occaslons in 
whlch a deviation frorn strici truth is venial.— T. 

This morality is not only not vory rigid, as Larcher 
affinns, būt lt contradicti one of tho most importam ob- 
jects in the education of the Persians, the speaking 
tnrth, which we are told by Herodotus, in more places 
than one, waa n *t frequeotly violated, though in Persian 
dteipline strongly enforced. 


tomer 1 vrhich was tlie royal residence, from 
whence they deaired him to declarealoud that he 
who then sat on the throne of Penia waa Smer- 
dis, the aon of Cyrus, and no other. They were 
induced to thia meaaure, from a consideration 
of the great nuthority of Prezaspes, and because 
be had frequent!y dedared that he bad never put 
Smerdia, the son of Cyrus, to death, būt that 
he wa* štili alive. 

LXXV. Prezaspes agrced to comply with 
all that they proposed; the magi accordingly 
assembled the Persians, and leading Prezaspes 
to the top of the tower, commanded him to 
make an oration. He, without paying the least 
attention to the promises he had made, recited 
the genealogy of the family of Cyrus, begia-* 
ning with Achamenes. When he esme to 
Cyrus himself. he enumerated the Services 
which that prince bad rendered the Persians. 
He then made a full discovery of the truth, 
ezcusiug himself for concealing it so long, from 
the danger which the revealing H would have 
ineurred, būt that it was novr forced from bim. 
He assured them that he actually had killed 
Smerdis, by the order of Cambyses, and that 
the magi now ezercised the sovereign authority. 
When he had imprecated many eurses* upon 


4 Bentalh tht fotrer.]—Thia was the citadel. An- 
ciently the kings lodged hera for security. In cbap. 
berili. Herodotus obaervea that the magus would not stir 
from the citadel; and in chap. lxxix. he aays that the 
conspiratora left behind in the citadel such oftheir friends 
as were wounded in attacking the magi.— Larcher. 

B Imprecated many eurses.]—I n ancient u mes, and 
amongst ihe Orientals in particular, these klnd of im- 
prec&tions were very fraąuenl and supposed to have an 
extraordinary tnfluence. The eurse of a falher was 
believed to be particularly fa.tai; and the furies were 
always thought to execute the imprecalions of parants 
upon disobedient children: aee the stories of (Edi pus and 
Theseus. When Joshua destroyed Jericho, he impre¬ 
cated a severe eurse upon whoever should attempt to 
rebuild iu This was, howcver, at a distant period of 
time accomplished. We have two examples of solemn 
imprecations on record, which have always been deem¬ 
ed worthy of attention. The one octurred i n ancient 
Rome: when C rastras, in defiance of the auspices, pra- 
pared to make an expedilion against the Parthians. The 
tribūne Ateius waited for him at the galės of the city 
with an allar, a fire, and a sicrifice ready prepared, and 
wiih the most horrid solemnity devotod him to destruc- 
tion. The other example is more modern, it ia the iro- 
precation which Averroes, the lamous Arabian philoso- 
pher, uttered against his son. As it is lesa generally 
known, I shall recile it ai length: Averroes was one day 
seriously conversing with some grave friends, when his 
son, in a riotous manner, intruded himself, accompanied 
by some dissolute companions. The old man, vlewing 
him with great indignation, špoke Lwo verses to the 
f >llowing eflfect: “ Thy own beauties could not conlenl 
I thee, Ihou hast stripped ihe wild gost of his beauties; 
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the Persians, if they did not attempt the re- 
covery of their rights, and take vengeance 
u po n the usurpers, he threw himself from the 
tower.—Such was the end of Prezaspes, a man 
who tbrongh every period of hii life merited 
esteem. 1 

LXXVI. The seven Peraiana having de- 
termined instantly to attack the magi, proceeded, 
afler imploring the aid of the goda, to ezecute 
their purpoae. They were at firat ignorant of 
wbat related to the fale of Prezaapea, būt they 
learned it aa they went along. They witbdrew 
for a wbile to deliberate together; they who 
aided vrith Otanea thought that their enter- 
prize should be deferred, at leaft during the 
present tamult of affitirs. The frienda of 
Darius, on the contrary, were averse to any 
delay and were anzious to execnte what they 
had resMved ~ immediately. Whilst they rė¬ 
mam ed in this auapense, they observed seven 
pair of hawka, s vrhich, pursuing two pair of 
vultures, beat and severely tore them. At thia 
aight the conapiratora c a m e immediately into 
the deaigna of Dariua; and, relying on the 
omen of the birda, advancetl boldly to the 
palace. 

LXXVII. On their arrival at the gates, it 
happened as Darius had foreseen. The guards, 
unsuspicions of what was intended, and awed 
by their dignity* of rank, who, in this inatance, 


and they who are aa beautiful aa thyself admlre thee. 
Thou haat got his wanton heart, hia lecherous eyes, and 
bis aenaeleas head: būt to-morrow thou ahall fiad ihy 
father will ha ve hia puahing horna. Curaed be all eztra- 
vagancies: hen I waa young I aometimes punished my 
father, now I am old I cannoi punlafi my aon: būt I beg 
of God to deprive hlm ra the r of life, than auffer him 
be diaobedient. ,, Ii ia related that the young man died 
irithin ten montha.— T. 

1 Merited eeteem.'}— Upon thla incident M. Larcher 
remarka, that thia lašt noble action of hia life bui iii 
correspnnda wilh the mean and daatardly behaviour 
vrhich Prezaapea had befure ezhlbited to the murderer 
of hia aon. 

2 Seven pair af Aatefca.]—'The auperatition of the an¬ 
dante, with reapect to the aight or flight of birda, haa 
often ezerciaed the aagacily and aciiteneas of philoao- 
phera and acholara. Šame birda furnished omena from 
their chaUerinsr, aa crowa, owla, Ac.; othera from the di- 
reciionin which they flew,aseaglea, vultures, hawka,ftc. 
An eagle aeen to the right waa fartunate.—See Homer. 
The sisht of an eagle was suppoaed to foretel to Tarąui- 
niua Priscua, that he should obtain the crown; it pre- 
dicted also, the conqueata of Alezander; and the loaa 
of their d ►miniona to Tarquin the proud, and Dionyaiua, 
tyrant of Syracuae; innumerable other examplea muat 
here occur to the moat common reader. A raven aeen 
on the lefl hand waa unf >rtunate: 

tepė dniatn eava pnadlzH ab ilice coroU.—VbgiL 

8 Atoedby their dignity.]— The most memorable in- 


seomed to act from a divine impulse, arithou 
any questiona, permitted them to enter. Aa 
soon as they came to the interior part of tbe 
palace, they met with eunuche, who vrere em- 
ployed as the royal messengers; these asked 
their business, and at the šame time thremtencd 
the guards for suflering them to enter. Od their 
opposing their farther entrance, the co n spira tore 
drew their swords, and encouraging each other, 
put the eunuche to dealh: from henoe they in- 
atantly rushed to the inner apartments. 

LXXVIII. Here the two magi happened 
to be, in consultation about whgt was to be Jone 
in consequence of the conduct of Prezaapea. 
As soon as they perceived the tumult, and heazd 
the criea of the eunnchs, they ran tovrards them, 
and preparing in a manly manner to defend 
themselves, the one seized a bow and the other 
a lance. As the conspirators drew near to the 
attack, the bow became useless .* būt the other 
magus, vrho was armed with the lance, vvounded 
Aspathines in the thigh, and deprived Intapher- 
nes of one of his eyes, though the blow aras not 
fatal. The magus who found hia bow of no 
Service, retreated toan adjoining apartment, into 
which he vras followed by Darius and Gobryaa. 
This latter seized the magus round the waist, 4 
būt as this happened in the dark, Darius stood 
in hesitation, fearing to atrike, lest he should 
wound Gobryaa. When Gobryas perceived 
this, he inquired why he was thus inactive: 
when Darius replied that it aras from his fear 
of aroųnding his friend ; « Strike,” ezdaimed 


atance tn hislnry of ihe efifeeta of this kind of impreaslon, 
is that of the soldier sent into the prison to kili Galas 
MariusThe story is related at lenglh by Plutarch. 
When the man entored the prison with his sword draarn. 
“ Fellow,” ezclalmed the stem Roman, “ darėsi thdi 
kili Caius Marius 1 n Upon whlch the soldier dropped 
his sword, and rushed out of doors. This (act, hovrevrr, 
being no where menlioned by Cicero, who speaka very 
largely on the subject of Marius, haa given Dr. Mlddle- 
too reason to suppose, that the whole is a fabulom nar- 
ratlon.—T. 

4 Rottnd ihe toaiet.']— Not unlike to this vras the man¬ 
ner in vrhich David Rizzto, the favourite of the unforto- 
nate Mary queen of Scols, was murdered Rizzio vrma 
at aupper with his mialress, attended by a few domeatica, 
when the king, vvho had chosen thia place and oppor- 
tunity to aatiafy hia vengeance, entered the apartment 
with Ruthven and hia accompllcea. The vrretched fe- 
vourite, cnncriving himself the victira whnse death was 
requlred, flew for protection to the queen, whom he 
seized round the waist, Thla ittitude did not save him 
from the dagger of Ruthven; and before he could be 
dragged to the next apartment, the rase nf his enemies 
put an end to his life, piercing hia body vrith flfty-sfot 
vrounda.—Sea the accountin Roberte mr e Hietory 
frotland, vol. i. 359.-T. 
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Gobryas, “ though you shoald piene both.”— 
paiius instantly complied, and ran hia sword 
through tbe magas. 

LXXIX. H&ving thas slain tbe magi, 5 they 


5 Tfumagi ."]—It may not ln this placę be tmpeTtInent, 
to gi-ro a succinct account of the magi or magians, as ee- 
lecicd from variems writers on the subject. This aect 
originali ng in ihe Bust, abominating all image*, worahip- 
ped God only by Are. Theirchiefdoctrine was, that there 
vrere two principle*, one of which was the cauae of all 
good, the other the cauae of all evil. The formor is re- 
presented by light, the other by darkness, and that from 
theae two all thinga in the world were made. The good 
god they named Yaadan or Ormund; the evil god, Ah- 
raman; the former la by the Oreeks named Oromaedea, 
the lauer Arimaniua. Concerning theae two goda, aome 
held both of them to have been from eternity; othera 
contended the good being only to be eternal, the other 
created: both agreed in thia, that there will be a con- 
tinual opposhlon between theae two till the end of the 
world, when the good god shall overcome the evil god; 
and that aflenrarda each shall have his world tohimself, 
the good god have all good men with him, the evil god 
all uricked men. Of thia aystcm Zoroaater was the first 
lbunder, whom Hyde and Prideaux make co tempo ra ry 
vrith Darius Hyataapea, būt whoae era, aa appears from 
Moyle, the Greek writera of the age of Darius make 
many hundred years before their own tlme. Afler giv- 
ing a concise būt animated account of the theology of Zo¬ 
roaater, Mr.Gibbon has thia fooliah re mark: “E very mode 
of religion, to make a deep and lasting impresaion on the 
human mind, mušt exercise our obedience, by enjoining 
practicea of de votion for which we can aesign no reason; 
and mušt acąuire our esteem by inculcatlng moral duties, 
anelagous to the dictatea of our own hearts.” The re* 
ligion of Zoroaater waa abundantly provided with the 
former, and poaaesaed a sufficient portion of the lalter. 
Al the age of puberty the faithful Peraian waa inveated 
with a roysterious girdle, from which moment the mosi 
indifferent action of his life was sanctified by prayers, 
ejaculations, and genuAexiona, the omiasion of which 
was a grievous sin. The moral dutiea, however, were re- 
quired of the disciple of Zoroaater, who wished to eacape 
the peraecution of Arimaniua, or, aa Mr Gibbon writes it, 
Ah ritmo, and to Ii ve with Ormund, or, Ormuad, in a 
bliaaful eternity, where the degree of felicity will be ex- 
•ctly proportioned to the degree of virtue and piety. In 
the tiroe of Theodoaiua the younger, the Chriatiana enjoy- 
ed a full toleration i n Peraia; būt Abejas indiaereetly pull- 
ing down a temple, in which the Peraians worshipped 
Are, a peraecution againat the Chriatiana waa eiciled, 
and proaecuted with unre ie ntlng cruelty. The magi are 
štili known in Peraia, under the name of parai or paraea; 
their auperatition ia contained in three booka, named 
Zeod, Pazend, and Veatna, said by themaelvea to be com- 
poaed by Zerdaacht, whom they confound with the pa- 
triarch Abraham. The orie n tai Chriatiana pretend, that 
the magi who adored Jeaua Chriat, were disciplea of Zo*’ 
roaster, who predieted to them the coming of the Mea- 
aiah, and the ne w star which appeared at his binh. U p 
on thia latter subject a modern writer haa ingeniously 
. remarked, that the preaenta which the magi made to 
Chriat, iodicated their eateeining him a royal child,not- 
irithatanding hia mean siiuation and appearance : they 
gavę him gold, frankincenae, and myrrh, auch as the 
queen of Sheba presented to S iiomon in his glory. 

It seems ai mosi unneccasary to add, that from theae 
magi or magiana the Engliah vrord magic ia derived 
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instantly cnt off their heads. Their two friends 
who were wounded were left behind, as well to 
gaard the citadei, as on aceoant of their insbility 
to fol!ow them. The remaining five ran ont 
into the pnblic Street, having the heads of the 
magi in their hands,and making violent outeries. 
They called aloud to the Peraians, eiplaining 
what had bappened, and erposing the heads of 
the asurpera; at the šame time, vrhoever of the 
magi appeared was instantly pat to desth. The 
Peraians hearing iv ha t theae seven noblemen 
had effected, and learning the imposture prac- 
tised on them by the magi, were seized with 
the desire of imitating their eonduet Sallying 
forth ivith drawn swords, they killed e very 
magus whora they met; and if night had not 
checked their rage, not one woald have escaped. 
The anniversary of this day the Peraians cel- 
ebrate with great solemnity: the festival they 
observe is called the magophonia, or the slaugb- 
ter of the magi. O n this occasion no magus is 
permitted to be seen in public, they tre obliged 
to confine themaelvea at bome. 

LXXX. When the tumalt had aubsided, 
and an inteijpri of five day s was elapsed, the 
conspiratora met to deliberate on the aitnation 
of affairs. Their sentimentą, as delivered on 
this occasion, however they may want credit 
with many of the Greeks, were in fact as 
foltows.—Otanes recommended a republican 
form of government: M It does not,” says he, 
“ seem to me advisable, that the government of 
Peraia 6 should hereafter be entrusted to any 
individaal peraon, this being neither popnlar 
nor wise. We all knovr the eitreme lengths 
to which the arrogance of Cambyaes proceeded, 
and some of us have felt its influencc. How 
can that form of government posaibly be good, 
in which an individual with impunity may in- 
dulge his passions, and which is apt to transport 


See Prideaur, Gibbon, Bayle, Bibliotbeque Orientale, 
and Harmer’s Obaervationa on paaaagea ofScripture.-T. 

6 Oovemmėnt of Perria. ]—Machiavel, reaaonlngupon 
the conqueats of Alexander the great, and upon the un- 
reaiating submlaaion which hia aucceaaora ezpericnced 
from the Peraians, takes it for granted, that amongst tbe 
ancient Peraians there was no diatinetion of nobility. 
Thia, however, waa by no meana the case; and what 
Mr. Hume remarka of the Florentine aeeretary waa un- 
doubtedly true, that he was far beit e r acqualnted wlth 
Roman than wlth Greek authoraSee the Eaaay of Mr. 
Hume, where he aaaerta that “ Polkica may be reduced 
to a aciencewith hia note at the end of the votume, 
which contains an enumeration of varioua Peraian no¬ 
blemen of different periodą, aa well as a refutation of 
MachiavePs abeurd positlon above atated.—T. 
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even the best of men beyond the bounds of 
reason 1 When a man, natorally envioua, at- 
tains greatness, he instantly becomes insolent: 
Insolence and jealousy are the distinguishing 
vicee of tyrants, and when combined lead to 
the most enormous crimes. He who i| placed 
at the sommit of power, ooght indeed to be a 
•tranger to envy; būt we know by fatal expe- 
rience, that the contrary happens. We know 
„also, that the worthiest citizens ezcite the jeal¬ 
ousy of tyrants, who are pleased only with the 
most abandoned: they are ever prompt to listen 
to the voice of calumny. If we pay them tem¬ 
pera te respect, they take umbrage that we are 
not more profuse in our attentions: if the 
respect with which they are treated seem im- 
moderate, they call it adulation. The severest 
misfortune of all is, that they pervert the insti- 
tutions of their country, ofFer violence to onr 
females, and put those vrhom they dislike to 
death, without the formalities of justice. Būt 
a democracy in the first place bears the honour- 
able name of an eęuality the disorders which 
prevail in a monarchy cannot there take place. 
The magistrate is appointed b^lot, he is ac- 
countablo for his administration, and whatever 
is done mušt be with the general consent. I 
am, therefore, of opinion, that monarchy should 
be abolished, and that, as every thing depends on 
the people, 8 a popular government should be es- 
tablished.” Such were the sentimentą of Otanes. 

LXXXI. Megabyzus, however, was in- 
clined to an oligarchy; in favour of which he 
thus expressed himself: “All that Otanes has 


1 Eąuality .]—The word in the original is tvvn/mtv, 
which means eąuality of laws. M. Larcher translates it 
literally isonomie; būt in English as we have no aulhor- 
lty for the ūse of lt, Isonomy wouid perhaps seem pedan- 
Uc. The follovring passage from Lord Shaftesbury fully 
•xplains the word in ąuestion.—-Speaking of the influ- 
ence of tyranny on the aris, “The high spiritoftragedy,” 
sąys he, “ can iii subsist where the sptrit of liberty is 
wantinK,” The gontus of this poelry consists in the 
lirely represent&tion of the disorders and misery of the 
great; to the end that the people, and those of a lower 
condition, may be taught the beUer to content them- 
salves with privacy, enj y their safer statė, and prize 
the eąuality and justice of their guardian laws — T. 

2 Every thing depcnd* on the people .]—In this place 
the iavourite adage of Voz populi voz Dei, mušt occur 
to every reader; the truth of which, as far as power Ls 
concerned, is certainly indisputable; būt with respect to 
political sagacity, the sentiment of Horace may be more 
securcly vindicated: 

Urtadum valgia radom videt, caf abi peccat 

Which Pope bappily rvnders, 

Tbe paopl«% roiee h odd; 

It a, aad U b not, tbe nokė of Go«L—7. 


urged, conceming the eitirpatžon of tyrsnny, 
meets wilh my entire approbation; būt when 
he recommends the supreme authority to be 
iutrusted to the people, he seems to me to crr 
in the eztreme. Tumultuous aasemblies of 
the people are never distinguished by wiadom v 
always by insolence; neither can any thinig h® 
possibly more preposterous, than to fly from 
the tyranny of an individual to the intemperate 
caprice of the vulgar. Whatever a tyrant un- 
dertakes, has the merit of previous concert end 
design; būt the people are afoays rash and ig- 
noran t. And how can they be otherwise, who 
are unin6tructed, and with no internal sense * 
of what ia good and right ? Destitute of juda¬ 
me n t, their actions resemble the violence of a 
torrent. 1 2 * 4 To me, a democracy seems to in- 
volve the ruin of our country: let us r there¬ 
fore, intrust the government to a few indi- 
viduals, seleeted for their taletits and their ▼ir- 
tues. Let us constitute a part of these our- 
selves, and from the ex e reise of authority &o 
deposited, we may be justified in ezpecting tbe 
happiest events.” 

3 No internal sense.]—' Ths original is somevrtial per- 
plezed; būt the acute Yalcnacr, by reading 

for o<x«M9v, at once removes all difliculiy.— T. 

4 Their actions resemble the violence (f a torrent .]— 
Upon the subject of popular assemblifes, the following 
remarke of M. de Lolme seem very ingenious as wcll a# 
just. 

“ Those who compose a popular assembly are not ac- 
tuated, in the course of their deliberations, by any clear 
or precise vievr of any prese nt or positive personai inter- 
est. As they see themselves losi as it wcre in the crovrd 
of those vrho are called upon to ezercise the šame func- 
tion with themselves; as they know that their indi¬ 
vidual vole vrill make no cha ilge in the public resolmion, 
and that to whatever side they may incline, the general 
result will nevertheless be the šame, they do not under- 
take to inquire how far the things prnposed to them 
agree with the whole of the laws already in being, or 
vrith the present circumstances of the statė. As fevr 
among them have previously considered the subjects on 
which they are called upon to deiermine, very few cany 
abng vrith them any opinion or Inclination of their own, 
and to which they are resolved to adhere. As, how- 
ever, it is necessary at lašt to come to some resolution, 
the major part of them are determined, by reasons 
which they vrould blush to pay any regard to on much lesa 
serious occaslons: an unusual sight, a change nfths ordi- 
nary place of assembly, a sudden disturbance, a rumour, 
are, amidst the general want of a spirit of decision, the 
suffiriens raito of the determination of the greatesl part; 
and from this assemblage of separate wills, thus formed, 

• hastily and without refleetion, a general vrill results, 
which is also without refleetion.”— Conslitution (f Eng¬ 
ianti, 250,251. 

Quod enim fretum, quem Euripum, lot motus, tantas 
et tam varias habere putelis agiiationes fluctuum, quan- 
tas perturbationes et quantos estus habet ralio comilio 
rum.—Cicero Orat.pro Murano. 
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LXXXII. Barius wu the third who de 
liveied his opinion. «The sentimentą of 
egnbyzus,” he obeerved,« m they relate to a 
'popnlar govemmeDt, are unąuestionably wise 
ud just; būt from his opinion of an oligarchy, 
X totally dissent. * Snpposing the three diflfer- 
ent forma of government, monarchy, demo 
cracy, and an oligarchy, aeverally to prevail in 
the grės tęst perfection, I am of opinion that 
monarchy has greatly the advantage. Indeed 
sothing can be befter than the government of 
mn individual eminent for bis virtue. He will 
not only have regard to the general welfare of 
his sabjects, būt his resolotions will be cau- 
tionsly concealed from the pnblic enemiea of 
the statė. In an oligarchy, the majority who 
have the care of the statė, though employed in 
the eiercise of virtue for the pnblic good, will 
be the aubjects of mutnal envy and dialike. 
Every individual will be anaious to extend his 
own personai importance, from which will pro- 
ceed faction, sedition, and bloodshed. The 
aovereign power coming by these means to the 
banda of a single person, constitutes the strong- 
est argument to prove what form of govern- 
ment is best. Whenever the people posseas 
the supreme authority, disorders in the statė are 
unavoidable; such disorders introdnced in a re- 
pnblic, do not separate the bad and the profli- 
gate from each other, they unite them in the 
closest bonds of connection. They who mu- 
tnally injure the statė, mutually support each 
other: this evil exists till some individual, as- 
soming authority, snppresses the sedition: he 
of course obtains popular admiration, which 
ends in his becoming the sovereign f and thię 
again tends to prove, that a monarchy is of all 
governments the most excellent To compre- 
hend all that can be said at once, to what are 
are indebted for our liberty; did we derive it 
from the people, an oligarchy, or an individual 1 
For my own part, as we were certainly indebt¬ 
ed to one man for freedom, I think that to one 
alone the government should be intrusted. 
Neither can we without danger change the 
cuStoma of our country.” 

LXXXIII. Such were the three diflerent 
opiniona delivered, the latter of which was ap- 
proved by four out of the seven.® When Ota^ 
o Ends in his bt'-ommg the sovereign .]—It is probable 
that the ascendant of one man over mulilludes began 
during a State of war, where the superiority of courage 
and of genius discovers itselfmost visibly, where unan- 
fcnfty and concert are most reąuislte, and *tiere the per 
ntclous effects of disorderare most sensibly felt.— Hume. 
6 out (f the seven .}-'This majority certainly deci- 
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nes saw his desire to estabtish an eąuslity in 
Penia, rejected, he apoke thus: « As it seems 
determined that Persia sball be governed by ono 
person, whether chosen among ourselves by lot, 
or by the suifrsges of the people, or by some 
other method, you shall bave no opposition from 
me; I am equally averse to govem or obey. I 
therefore yield, on condition that no one of you 
shall ever reign over me, or any of my poster- 
ity. ,f The ręst of the conspiraton assenting 
to thia, he made no farther opposition, būt re- 
tired from the assembly. A t the present period 
this is the only family in Persia which retains 
ita liberty, for all that ia reąuired of them is not 
to transgress the laws of the country.” 

LXXXIV. The remaining six noblemen 
continued to consult about the most equitable 
mode of electing a king; and they severally de¬ 
termined, that if the choice should fall upon 
any of themaelves, Otanes himself and all his 
postevity should be annually presented with a 
Median habit, 7 as well as with every other 


ded in favonr of that species of goveroment which is most 
■imple and natūrai; and which vvould be, if always ves- 
ted in proper balkis, the best: būt the abuse of absolute 
power is so probable, and so destructive, that it is neces- 
sary by all means to guard against iu Aristotle i ne Ii nes 
to the opinion of those, who esteem a mized government 
the best that can be devised. Of this they consider the 
Lacedaemonian constitulion a good specimen; the kings 
eonneeting it wlth monarchy, the senate with oligarchy, 
and the ephori and syssytia with democracy.— Ariat. Pol. 
1. Ii. cap. 4. Mode m speculators on this subject, with one 
accord, allow the constitution of Great Britai n, as lt 
Blanda at present,to be amuchmore jndlciousand perfect 
mlxture ofthe three powers, which are so contrived as te 
check and counlerbal&nce each other, without impeding 
that action of the whole machine, which is necessary to 
the well-befng of the people. The slxth book of Polybius 
opens with a dissertation on the dlflbrent forms of gov¬ 
ernment, which deserves attentinn.— T. 

7 Presented vtith a Median habiL ]—The cnstom of 
giving vesta or robes in oriental countries, as a mark 
of honour and distlnction, may be traced to the remotesi 
antlquity, and štili prevails. On this subject the fbllow- 
ing passage is given from a manuseript of Sir John 
Chardin, by Mr. Harmer, in his Observatlons onPassa* 
ges of Scrlpture. 

“ The kings of Persia have great wardrobes, where 
there are always many hundreds of habits ready, design- 
ed for presents, and sorted. They pay great attention te 
the qualily or merit of those to whom them veslmenta 
or habits are giveu; those that are given to the great 
men have as much difference as there is between the 
degrees of honour they poseess in the statė.” 

All modern travellers to the east spe&k of the šame 
custom. We find also in the Old Testament variom ex- 
amples of a similar kind. Chardin also, In his account 
of the coronation of Solym&n the Third, king of Persia, 
has the following passage: 

u His majesty, as every grandee had paid him his sub* 
missions, honoured him with a calate or royal vest. 
This Persian word, accnrding to its etyraology, signifies 
entire, perfect, accomplished, to signlfy eilher the exce&> 
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distinction magnificent in itaelf, and deemed 
honourable in Penia. They decreed him this 
tribute of respect, as be had firat agitated the 
matter, and called thom together. Theae were 
their deterrainationa respecting Otanea: as to 
themselves, they mutualiy agreed that acceaa to 
the royal palace ahould be permitted to each of 
them, without the ceremony of a previous mes- 
eenger, 1 eicept wheiv the king should happen 
to be in bed with his wife. They also resolved, 
that the king should marry no woman būt from 
the family of one of the conspirators. The 
mode they adopted to elect a king was this:— 
They agreed to meet on horseback at sun-rise, 
in the vicinity of the city, and to make him 
king, whose horse should neigh the first. 

LXXXV. Darius had a groomvrhose name 
was CEbares, a man of considerable ingenuity, 
for whom on his retum home he immediately 
sent. “ CEbares/’ said he, “ it is determined 
that vre are Jo meet at sun-rise on horseback, 
and that he among us shall be king, whose horse 
ahall first neigh. Whatever acutenessyou have, 
exert it on this occaaion, that no otie būt myself 
may attain this honour.” « 8ir,« replied CEba¬ 
res, “ if your being a king or not dependa on 
"what you say, be not afraid: I have a kind of 
charm, which will prevent any one’s being pre- 
ferred to youreelf.” « VVhatever,” replied Dari¬ 
us, “this charm may be, it mušt be applied 
without delay, as the moming will decide the 
matter.” CEbares, therefore, as soon as evening 
esme, eondueted to the place before the city a 
mare, to .which he knew the horse of Darius was 
particularly inclined: he afterwards brought the 

lency of the habit, or the dignity of him that wears it; for 
lt 1s an infallible mark of the particular esteem which 
the Bovereign has for the person to whom he sende it, 
and that he has free liberty to approach his person; for 
when the kingdom has changed i ta lord and master, the 
grandees who have not received this vest darė not pre- 
sume to appear before the king without haz&rd of their 
lives.” 

This Median habit was made of šilk; it was indeed, 
among the elder Greeks only another name forasilken 
robe, as we learn from Procopius, rąv ir«x«• 

įttv iKHkevv, Si nfptnąr 

This gift is fully explained by Tenophon in the first book 
of the Anabasis: it consisted of a horse wiih a gilt bridle, 
a golden collar, bracelets, and a sword of the kind pecu- 
liar to Media, called acinaces, besides the sllken vest. 
His evpressions are so similar to thnee of Herodotus,as 
to satisfy us that these specific anteles properly made 
upihe gift of honour.—■ T. 

1 Previoua meseenger.]—Visits to the great in eastern 
countries are always preceded by messengers, who car- 
ry presams, diflering in value according to the dignity 
of the person who is to receive them. Without some 
present or other no visit mušt be made, nor favour ex- 
pected.— T. 


horse there, and after carrying him several tiroep 
round and near the mare, he finally permitted 
him to cover her. 

LXXXVI. The neit moming as soon wt» it 
was light the six Persians assembled, ąs had 
been agreed, on horseback. Afler ridinjg up 
and down at the place appointed, they esme mt 
length to the apot where, the preceding cveoing, 
the mare had been brought; here the horme o€ 
Darius inatantly began to neigh, which, tbough 
the sky waa remarkably clear, waa instantly suo> 
ceeded by thunder and lightning. The heavren* 
thua aeemed to favour, and indeed to act in con- 
cert with Darius. Immediately the other Doblo- 
men dismounted, and falling at hia feet hailed 
him king. s 

LXXXVII. 8uch, according to some, was 
the stratagem of CEbares; others, however, ro- 
late the matter diiferently, and holh accounts 
p re vai 1 in Persia. These lašt affirm, that the 
groom having rubbed his hand against the pri- 
vate parts of the mare, aftervvards folded it op 
in his vest, and that in the moming, m the 
borees were about to depart, he drew it out 
from his garment, and touched the nostrila of 
the horse of Darius, and that this scent instant¬ 
ly made him snort and neigh. 

LXXXVIII. Darius the son of Hystaspea* 
was thus proclaimed king; and, except the 
Arabians,all the nations of Asiawho had been 
subdued first by Gyrus, and aflenvards by Cam- 
byses, acknowledged his authority. The Ara- 
bians were never reduced to the subjection of 


2 Hailed him king ."]—Darius aras about larenljr yeaza 
old when Cyrus died. Cambyses reigned seven years 
“and five months; SmerdisMagus was only seven months 
on tho throne; thus Darius was about twenty-nine years 
old when he came to the crovrn.—Larcher. 

This circumstance of thunder and lightning from a 
cloudless sky, is oflen menlioned by the ancients, and 
aras considered by them as the highest omen. Horace 
has left an ode upon it, as a circumstance which stagger- 
ed his Epicurean notions, and impressed him vith avė 
and veneralion, 1. i.Od.34; and the commentators give ua 
instaaces enough of simil&r accounts. Wkh us there la 
no thunder arithout clouds, except such as is too distant 
(o have much effect; it may be otherwisc in hot climatės, 
arhere the statė of the air is much more electrical.— T. 

3 Dariue the ton af Hyetaapee .'}—Archbishop TJsher 
holdeth that it aras Darius Hyslaspes that vras the king 
Ahasuerus, who married Eslher ; and that Atneša was 
the Vashti, and Antystone the Esther of the holy scrip- 
uires. Būt Heivdotus posilively telis us, that Antystone 
aras the daughter of Cyrus, and therefore she could not 
be Esther; and that Alossa had four sons by Darias, 
besides daughters, all feorn to him afier he aras king; 
and therefore she could not be tbat queen Vashti, who 
aras divorced from the king her husband in the third 
year of hfs reign, nor he that Ahasuerus that divorced 
her.— Prideaus. 
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Penia, 4 * bot were in its ailiance; they afforded 
Cambyaea tbe means of penetrating into E pypt, 
'without whicb hecould neverhave accomplish- 
ed hia purpose. Darius firat of all married two 
womeo of. Perais, both of them daughtera of 
Cyrua, Atrašą, who had firat been married to 
Cambysea, and afterwards to tbe magus, and 
AntysUme a virgin. He then married Parmya, 
daug b t er of Smerdis, son of Cyrua, and tbat 
danghter of Otanea vrho bad been tbe instru- 
ment in discoveriug tbe magus. Being firmly 
eatablished on the throne, hia firat work was tbe 
erection of an eąuestrian statue, witb ibis in- 
acription : 44 Darius, son of Hystaapes, obtained 
the sovereignty of Peraia by the aagacity of bis 
hone, and tbe ingenuity of (Ebarės hia groom.” 
The name of the horae was also inaerted. 

LXXXIX. The neit act of hia authority 
waa to divide Peraia into twenty provincea, 
ipvhich they call satrapiea, to each of which a 
governor waa appointed. He then aacertained 
the tribute they were aeverelly to pay, connect- 
Ing sometimea many nations together vrhich 
were near each other, under one diatrict; and 
•ometimes he paaaed over many which were ad- 
jacent, forming one government of various re- 
mote and scattered nations. Hia particular 
diviaion of the provincea, and the mode fiied 
for the payment of their annual tribute, waa 
this: They whoae payment waa to be made in 
ailver, were to take the Babylonian talent 6 for 


4 Amr reduced lo the eubjection cf Penia .']—'The in- 
dependence of the Arabe haa always been a theme of 
praiee and admiralion, from the remotcst agee to tbe 
preaent. Upon thle subject the follovving animaied apos- 
tropbe from Mr. Gibbon, includes all that need be eaid. 
“ The arme of Seeostris and Cyrue, of Pompey and Tra- 

jan, could never achieve the conąuest of Arabia. The 
preaent aovereign of the Turke may e X e reise a ehadow 
of juriadielion, būt his pride is reduced to solicit the 
friendahip of a people whom it ie dangerous to provoke, 
and fruitlesa to aliack. The obvious caueea of their free • 
dom are inaeribed on the character and country of the 
Arabe; the patiem and active virtues of a soldier are in- 
senaibly nureed in the habite and discipline of a pasioral 
life. The long memory of their indepcndence is the 
firmeat pledge of ils perpetuity; and succeeding genera- 
tions are animated to prove their descent, and to main- 
tain their inheritance. 'VVhen they advance in batile, the 
hope of vietory is in the front, and in the rear the assur- 
ance of a retreat. Their horses and camels, who in eight 
or ten days can perform a mare h of four or five hundred 
mile s, disappcar bef ore the conqueror: the secret waiers 
of the desert elude his search; and his vietorinus troops 
are consumed with hunger. thirst, and fatigue, in the 
pursuil of an invisible foe, who scorns his effhrls, and 
aafely reposes in thehearl of the burning solitude.” 

6 Babylonian talent .]—What follows on the subject of 

the talent, is extracied principally from Arbuthnot’s 

tablo# of ancient coina. 


their Standard; the Euboic talent was to regu- 
late those who made their payment in gold; the 
Babylonian talent, it ia to be observed, ia equal 
to aeventy Euboic mins. During the reign of 
Cyrua, and indeed of Cambyaea, there were no 
apecific tributea, 6 būt preaenta were made to the 
aovereign. On account of theae and aimilar in- 
novations, thePeraiana call Darius a merchant, 
Cambyaea a deapot, būt Cyrua a parrot. Darius 
seemed to have no other object in view būt the 
acąuisition of gain; Cambyaea was negligent 
and severe; whilet Cyrua waa of a roild and 
gentie temper, ever studioua of the good of his 
subjeets. 

XC. The Ioniana and Magneaiana of Aaia, 
the ASolians, Cariana, Lyciana, Melyeans, 7 and 
Pamphylians, were comprehended under one 
diatrict, and jointly paid a tribute of four hun¬ 
dred talentą of ailver; they formed the firat 
satrapy. The second, vrhich paid five hun¬ 
dred talente, waa composed of the Mysians, 
Lydiana, Alyaonians, Cabalians, and Hygen- 
nians. 8 A tribute of three hundred and aiity 
talente waa paid by thoBe who inhabit the right 
aide of the Helfeapont, by the Phrygiana and 
Thraciana of A šia, by the Paphlagoniana, 
Mariandynians,® and Syrians: and theae nations 


The word talent in Homer, is used to signify a balance, 
and in general it was applied e i the r to a weighi orą 
sum of money, differing in value according to the age and 
countries in wh*ch it was used. Every talenl consists 
ofSOmin® and every mins of 100 drachma, būt the tal¬ 
entą differed in weight according to the mins and drach 
m® of which they were composed. 

Whal Herodolus here affirros of ihe Babylonian tal¬ 
entu is confirmed by Poliuje and by iElian. 

The Euboic talent vraa so called from the island Eu- 
beea; it was gene rali y thoughl lo be the šame with the 
Auic talent, becanse both these countries used the šame 
weights; the mina Euboica, and the mina Atlica, each 
consisted of 100 drachma. 

According to the above, the Babylonian talent would 
amount in English money, to aboui 226 1 .; the Euboic or 
Auic talent to 193/. lot.— T. 

6 No apecific tributea .]—This seemlncly eontradiets 
what was said above, that the magus exempled the Per* 
sians for three years from every ktnd of impost. Ii mušt 
be observed that these imposts were not for a constancy, 
they only subsisted in time of war and vvere rather a 
gratuity than an impost. Thoee imposed by Darios 
were perpetual; thus Herodolus does not appear at all 
to eontradiet himself .—Larcher. 

7 Melyeana.]—Thoae people are in all probability the 
RUme wiih the Milyans of whom Herodolus speaks, book 
i. c. clxxiii. and book vii. c. clxxvii. They were some- 
times called Minyans, from Minos, king of Crete.— T. 

8 Hygenniam.] —For Hygennians Wesseling pro* 
poses to read Obigenians.— T. 

9 Mariandynians.] —These were on the coast of Bi- 
thynia, where waa said lo be the Acberusian cave, 
ihrough which Hercules dragged up Cerberus lo lighu 
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constituted the third satrapy. The Gilicians 
were obliged to produce every day a white horse, 
that iu to say, three hundred and sizty annually, 
with five hundred talente of silver: of these* one 
hundred and forty were appointed for the pay- 
ment of the cavalry who formed the guard of 
the country ; the remaining three hundred and 
aixty were received by Darius: these formed 
the fourth šatra py. 

XCI. The tribute levied from the fifth sa- 
trapy was three hundred and fifty talente. Un- 
der thie district was comprehended the tract of 
country which extended from the city Posi- 
deium, built on the frontiers of Cicilia and 
Syria, by Amphilocus, son of Amphiaraus, 1 
m far as Egypt, part of Arabia alone excluded, 
which paid no tribute. The šame satrapy, more- 
over included all Phoenicia, the Syrian Palestina, 
and the isle of Cyprus. Seven hundred talents 
were e x acte d from Egypt, from the Africans 
wbich border upon Egypt, from Cyrene and 
Barče, wbich are comprehended in the Egyp- 
tian district The produce of the fishery of 
the lake Moaris was not included in this, neither 
y*m the corn, to the amount of seven hundred 
talents more; one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand measures of which were applied to the 
maintenance of the*Pereians and their auiiliary 
troops garrisoned within the white castle of 
Memphis: this was the sixth satrapy. The 
aeventh was composed of the Satgagydse, the 
Dadics and ApaTyitie, who together paid one 
hundred and seventy talents. The eighth 
satrapy fumished three hundred talents, and 
consisted of Susą and the ręst of the Cissians. 

XCII. Babylon and the other parts of As- 
syria constituted the ninth satrapy, and paid a 
thousand talents of silver, with five hundred 
whose f >am ihen produced aconite. Thus Dionysius 
Periogeles, 1. 788. 

Titai Merai plota wbero ent, u fablen toli, 

The drep-voiced dogo?Pluto, ilrugjling haid 
Agoint the potent gTaop of Hercules, 

WHh (hemy drope impregmting the e&rth, 

Produced dire porai to dertroy monkiod. 

1 Ampfiilo'htis, son Amphiaraus.]— Foran Account 
Of Amphiaraus, see book the first, chap. xl vi. The name 
of the mother of Amphilochus, accordine to Pausanias, 
was Eriphyle. He appears to have obtained an esieem 
and veneration oqual to that whtch wns paid to his father. 
He had an ontele at Malino, in Cilicia, which place he 
built; he had also an altar erected to his honour at Athens. 
His oraele continuod in the time of Plutarch, and the 
mode of Consulting it waa thisThe person who wish- 
ed an answer to gome inquiry passed a night in the tem¬ 
ple, and was ture to have a Vision, which was to be con- 
sidered as the reply. There is an example in Dion Cas- 
sius of a piclure which was painted in the tlme of Com- 
modus, descriptive of an answer communicated by this 
Oracle.—T. 


young eunuche. The tenth satrapy fufnished 
four hundred and fifty talents, and consisted of 
Ecbatana, the ręst of Mediė, the Parycanii, 
and the Orthocorybantes. The Caspians, the 
Pausicm, the Pantimathi, and the Dante, con- 
tributed amongst them two hundred talents, 
and formed the eleventh satrapy. The twdfth 
produced three hundred and sixty talents, and 
was composed of the whole country from the 
Bactrians to ASglos. 

XCI1I. From the thirteenth satrapy four 
hundred talents were levied; this comprehend¬ 
ed Pactyica, the Armenians with the contiguous 
nations; as far as the Euxine. The fourteenth 
satrapy consisted of the Sangatians, the 8a- 
rangieans, the Thamaneans, Utians, and Menei, 
with those who inhabit the islande of the Red 
Sea, where the king sends those whom he 
banishes; 8 these jointly contriboted «x hun¬ 
dred talents. The Sacss and Caspii formed 
the fifteenth satrapy, and provided two hundred 
and fifty talents. Three hundred talents were 
levied from the Parthians, Chorasmians, Sog- 
dians, and Ariana, who were the aixteendi 
satrapy. 

XCIV. The Paricanii and Ethiopians of 
Asia paid four hundred talents, and formed the 
seventeenth satrapy. The eigbteenth was 
taxed at two hundred talents, and was composed 
of the Matieni, the Saspires, and the Alarodiana. 
The Moschi, Tibareni, Macrones, Mosynoed, 
and Mardians, provided three hundred talents. 


2 Whom he baniekes ."]—Banishment seems to have 
been adopted as a punishment ai a very early perlod of 
the world; and it may be supposedthat in the infancyof 
society, men, reluctant to sanguinary measures, would 
have recourse to the expulsion of mischievuus or un- 
worthy members, as the simpler and lesa odious remedy. 
When we consider the eflfect which exile has had upon 
the minds of the greatest and wisest of roankind, and 
reflect on that attracii ve sweetness of the natai soil, which 
whilst we odini re in poetic description we štili feel to be 
ratione ralentior omui, it seems wonderful that banish¬ 
ment should not more frequently supersede the necee- 
sity of sanguinary punishments. That Ovid, whose mind 
was enervated by licentious habits, should deplore, la 
strains the most melanch 'ly, the absence ofwhal alone 
could make life supportable, may notperhaps be thoueht 
mmderfut; būt that Cicero, avhnse whole life was a lile 
of philognphic discipline, should soeniirelylosehisfinn- 
ness, and furget his dignity, may justify our concluding 
of the punishment of exile, that human veneeance need 
not infliet a more Severe calamfty. In opposition to what 
1 have asserted above, soroe reader will perhaps be in- 
elined to cite the ezample of Lord Bolingbroke, his con- 
duet, and his refleetions upon exile; bul I think I cnn 
discern through that laboured apology, a secret charrin 
and uneasinets, which convinces rae at least, that whilst 
he acted the philogopher and the stoic, he had the eozn- 
mon foelinga and inftnnities of man.— T. 
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and were the nineteenth satrapy. The Indians, 
the mos! numerous nation of whom we have 
any knovrledge, wereproportionaUy tased; they 
formed fthe twentieth satrapy, and fumished eix 
hundred talento in golden ingoto. 

XCY. If the Babylonian money be reduced 
to the Standard of the Euboic talent, the aggre- 
gate su m will be found to be nine thousand 
eight hundred and eighty talento in silver; and 
estimating the gold ai thirteen times 8 the value 
of silver, there will be found, according to the 
Euboic talent, four thousand six hundred and 
eighty of these talento. The vvhole being es- 
timated together, itvvill appear that the annual 
tribute 4 paid to Darius was fourteen thousand 
five hundred and sixty talento, omitting many 
trifling suma not deserving our attention. 

XCVI. Such was the sum which Asia 
principally, and Africa in some small propor- 
tion, paid to Darius. In process of time the 
island8 also were tased, as was that part of 
Europe vrhich extends to Thessaly. The 
manner in which- the king deposited these 
riches in his treasury, was this:—The gold 
and silver was melted and poured into earthen 
▼essels; the vessel, when full, was rėmo ved, 
leaving the metai in a mass. When any 
vas wanted, such a piece was broken off as the 
contingence required. 

XCVII. We have thus described' the dif- 
ferent satrapies, and the impost on each. Penia 
is the only province vrhich I have not men- 
tioned as tributary. The Persians are not 
compelled to pay any specific tąsęs, būt they 
present a regular gratuity. The Ethiopians 
who border upon Egypt, subdued by Cambyses 
in his espedition against tbe Ethiopian Ma- 

3 Thirteen times the value of silver.']— The proportion 
of gold to silver varied atdiflferenl times, according to 
the abundanca of these lwo metais. In the time of Da¬ 
rius it was thirteen to one; in the time of Plato iwelre, 
and in the time of Menander, the comic poet, it was ten. 
— Larcher. 

In the time of Julius CtfSar, the proportion of gold to 
Siiver ai Rome was no more th&n nine to one. This 
erose frora the prodlgious ąuantily of gold which Caesar 
had obtained from the plunder of cities and temples. It 
is generally supposed amongst the learned, that in the 
gold coin of the ancients one fiflielh pan was alloy.— T. 

4 The annual tribute.]— The comparison of two pas¬ 
tales in Herodotus (book 1. chap. cxcii. and book iii. 
chaps. lxxxix. xcvi.) reveals an importam difference 
betvreen the groes and the net revenue of Persia, the 
suma paid by.the provinces, and the gold or silver depo¬ 
sited in the royal treasury. The nvmarch mighl an- 
mially save ihreo mfllions six hundred thousand pounds 
of the seventeen or eighteen millions raised upon the 
people .■— Gibbon. 


crobians, are simiTarly circumstonced, as are 
also the inhabitanto-of the sacred town of 
Nyssa, who have festivals in honour of Bac- 
chus. These Ethiopians, with their neighbours, 
resemble in their oustoms the Calantian Indi¬ 
ans : they have the šame rites of sepulture, 8 
and their dwellings are subterraneous. Once 
in every three years these two .nations present 
to the king two chcenices of gold unrefined, 
two hundred hlocks of ebony, twelve large 
elephanto’ teeth, and five Ethiopian youths, 
which custom has been continued to my time. 
The people of Colchos 6 and their neighbours, 
as far as mount Caucasus, imposed upon them- 
selves the payment of a gratuity. To this latter 
place the Persiau authority estends; northvrard 
of this their name inspires no regard. Every 
five years the nations above-mentiooed present 
the king with an hundred youths .and an hun- 
.dred virgins, 7 vvhich also has heen continued 
within my remembrance. The Arabians con- 
tribute every year frankincense to the amount 
of a thousaod talento. Independent of the 
tributes before specified, these were the presento 
vvhich tbe king received. 

XCYIII. The Indians procure the great 
number of golden ingoto, vvhich, as I have ob- 
served, they present as a donative to the king, 
in this manner:—That part of India vvhich lies 
towards the east is very sandy ; and indeed, of 
all nations concerning whom we have any au- 
thentic accounto, the Indians are the people of 
Asia who are nearest the east, and the place 
of the rising sun. The part most eastvvard, is 
a perfect desert, from the sand. Under the 


5 The šame rites qf sepulture.]— The word in the text 

is ijtvhich means ( grainsto say of two differ- 

ent nations that they ūse the šame grain, seems ridicu- 
lous enough. Yalcnaer proposes to read a-qp*Ti, which 
seems obvious and satisfactory.— T. 

6 The people ofColchoe.]— Ii was the boastof theCol- 
chians, that their ancestors had checked the viclories of 
Sesostris, būt they sunk wiihout any memorable eflbrt 
under the arms of Cyrus, fdlovred in distant wars the 
Standard of the great king, and presented him every 
flfih year with a hundred boys and as many virgins, 
the fairest produce of the land. Yet he accepled this 
gįfl likę the gold and ebony of India, the frankincense 
of the Arabs, and the negroes and ivory of hlhiopia; 
The Golchians were not subject to the dominion of a 
satrap, and they continued to enj »y the name as well as 
substance of national independence.— Gibbm, 

7 Hundred virgine.]— The native race of Persians is 
small and ūgly, būt it has been improved by the perpe- 
tual mixture of Circassian blood. This remark Mr.Gib¬ 
bon applies to the Peraian women in the time of Julian. 
Amongst modern travellers, the beauties of the Persian 
ladles is a conslant thome of pralse and admiration.— T. 
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name of Indiana many nationa are compre- 
.hended, using different langnagea; of tbeae 
aome attend principally to the care of cattle, 
othera not: aome inhabit the marshea, and 
live on raw fish, vvhich they catch in boata 
made of reeda, divided at the joint, and every 
joint 1 m akės one canoe. Theae Indiana have 
cloth made of nishes,* which having mowed 
and cut, they weave together likę a mat, and 
wear in the manner of a cuiraaa. 

XCIX. To the eaat of theae are other In¬ 
diana, called Padsei, 8 who lead a paatoral life, 
live on raw flesh, 4 and are aaid to obsenre theae 
customs:—If any man among the m be dis- 


eaaed, bis nearest connecUona pat him to deadi, 
alleging in excuae that aickneas would warte 
and injure hia flesh. They pay no regsrd to 
hia aaaertions that he ia not really iii, bot witb- 
out the amaUest componction, deprive him of 
life. If a vroman be iii, her female cosneetions 
treat her in the šame manner. The more a ged 
among them are regnlarly killed and etalen; bot 
there are very few vtho arrive at old age. for in 
caae of aickness they put every one to death. 

C. There are other Indiana, who diflTering 
in manners from the above put no animal to 
death, 5 aow no grain, h a ve no fixed babitatiam, 
and live aolely u po n vegetables. They havo m 
particnlar grain, nearly of the aize of miltely 
which the aoil apontaneously produces, which 
ia protected by a calyx; the whole of this they 
bake and eat. If any of theae Indians be 
taken siek, they retire to aome solitade, and 
there remain, no one expreasing the leaet coo- 
cern about them during their ii Įneša, or after 
their death. 

CI. Among all theae Indians vrhom I have 
apecified, tbe commnnication between theaexea 
ia likę that of the beaats, open and unrestrained. 
They are all of thr aame complexion, and much 
reaembling the Ethiopiana. The aemen vrhich 
their malea emit ia not, likę that of other men, 
white, būt black likę their bodies, 8 which ia also 
the caae with the Ethiopiana. Theae Indiana 
are veiy re mote from Penia to w arda the south, 
and were never in subjection to Darius. 

CII. There are štili other Indiana towards 
the north, who dwell near the city of Caspaty- 
rum, and the country of Pactyica. Of all the 
Indiana theae in their mannen most resemble 
the Bactriana; they are diatingaiahed above 
the ręst by their b ra very, and are thoae who are 
employed in aearching for the gold. In the 
vicinity of this distriet there are vast deserte of 
aand, in which a speciea of anta 7 ia produced, 

5 Put no animal lo death.]— Nicolaa Damaecenus bas 
preaerved the name of this people. He callfl them Ari- 
ton ians.— Larcher. 

6 Black likę their bodies] —Semen si pro be eoneoetum 
fuerit, colore elbum et aplendena ease oportet, m vėl 
hinc pateat quam parom v e re Herodotus aeribst aemen 
nigrum Ethiopca pro mere. Rodericus a C astro de uni- 
versa mulierum medicina.— Arlatotle had before aaid the 
šame thing, in hia history of animal b.— Larcher. 

7 Spedes cf ants.]—Oi theae anta Pliny also makef 
mention, in the f illovping terma: 

“ In the temple of Hercules, at Erythre, the hornaof 
an Indian ant were to be seen, an aatoniahing object. In 
the country of the northern Indiana, named Bandė, 
theae anta caat up gold from holea within the earth. In 
colour they reaemble cata, and are aa largo aa the woWea 


1 Every joint.]— Thia aaaertion aeema wonderful; būt 
Pliny, book xvi. chap. 36, treating of reeda, canes, and 
aquatic ahroba, affirms the šame, wiih this precaution 
indeod, “ if it may be credited.” Hia expreaaion is thia: 
—Harundini quidem Indicse arborea amplitude, qualea 
vulgo i n tempi ia videmus.—Spissius mari corpus, foemi- 
hsd ca pačius. Navigioromąue ctiam vicem prastam 
(ai credimus) singula intemodia. — T. 

2 Cloth made ąfrushes.]— To trace the modern dreaa 
back to the aimpliclty of the first akins, and leavea, and 
feathera, that were worn by mankind in the primitive 
age b, if it were poasible, would be almoat endleaa; the 
lashion h&s often been changed, while the materiala rė¬ 
mą i n ed the šame: the materiala have been different aa 
they were gradually produced by auccesaive arta that 
converted a raw hide into leather, the wool of the aheep 
Into cloth, the wob of the worm into ailk, and flax and 
cotton into linen of varioua kinda. One garment also 
ha8 been added to another, and ornamenta have been 
multiplied on ornamenta, with a variety almoat infinile, 
produced by the caprica of human vanity, or the new 
necefcafties to which>man rendered himaelf subjectby 
thoae many inrentiona which took place afler he ceaa- 
ed to be, aa God had created him, upright.—See histori- 
cal remarka on dreaa, prefixed to a collection of the 
dreasea of different nationa, ancient and modern. 

The canoea and dreaaea here deacribed, will Strike the 
reader aa much reaembling thoae aoen and described by 
modern voyagera to the South Seaa. 

3 Padai.]— 

Imp'u mc wvit celebma conrfvia iraunia 
Ultima. ricinų* Pbccbo tenet im Padeda. 

TtbUŪ. ]. ir. 144. 

4 On rate Notatall more ineredible ialhe cua- 
tom aaid to be prevalent among the Abysainiana, of eat- 
fng a alice of meat raw from the living ox, and eateeming 
it one of the greatest delicaciea. The aaaertion of thia 
fact by Mr.Broce, the celebrated traveller, hasexclted a 
clamour againat him, and by cal ling hia veracity in ques- 
tion, haa probably operated, amongat other cauaea, to 
the delay of a publication much and eagerly expected. 
This very fact., bowever, is also asserted ofthe Abyssin- 
iana by Lobo and Poncet. If it be allowed without 
reeerve, an arguuient ia dedueible from lt, to prove that 
bullock’s t lood in eontradietion to what Ia asserted by 
our historian, in ch. 15. of thia book, is not a poison: 
unlesa we auppoae that the quanliiy thua taken Into the 
stomaeh would be too amall to produce the elfecL Lobo, 
aa well aa Mr. Bruce, affirms, that the Abysainiana eat 
beef, not only In a raw stale, būt reeking from the 
©x.— r. 
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not so Itrgc as a dog, būt bigger than a fox. 
8ome of these, Uken by hanting, are preserved 
in the palace of tbe Persian roonarch. Likę 
the ants common in Greece, which in frrm also 
they neariy reeemble, they make themselves 
babitations in tbe ground, by digging under the 
■and. The eand thus thrown up is mixed with 
gold-dnst, to oollect which the Indians are des- 
pmtched into the desertą. To this erpedition 
they proceed, each with three camels • fastened 
together, a female being seeared between two 
malęs, and upon her the Indian is mounted, 
taking particular care to have one which has 
recently foaled. The females of this descrip¬ 
tion are in all respects as swift as horses, and 
capable of bearing moch greater burdens.* 

ofEsypt. This gold, which thej throw op in the wlnter, 
the Indiana eontrire to steal in the summer, when the 
anų, on accounl of the heat, hlde themselves under 
ground. Būt if they happen to smėli them, the ants rush 
from their holes and will often tear them in pieces, 
ihoueh mounted on their swiftest camels, such istlie 
sviftnem and fierceness they display irom the love of 
Iheirgtld.” 

U pon the above Larcher has this remark: the lhtle 
communication which the Greeks had with the Indians, 
prrvenied their investigating the trath with respect to 
this animal; and their love of the marvellnus inclined 
them to assent to Utis description of Herodotus. Deme- 
trius Triclinios says, on the Antigone of Sophocles, 
duubtless from some ancient Scholiast which he copies, 
fhatthere are in India winged animals,named ants, which 
lig op gold. Herodotus and Pilny say nothing of theii* 
having wings. Most of our readers will be induced 
to conaider the description of these ants as fabulous; 
nevenheless de Thou, an authmr of great credit, telis 
us, ihat Shah Thnmas, sophi of Persia, sent, in the year 
1559, to Soliman an ant likę these here described. 

They who had seen the rast nešte of the termites, or 
white ants, might easily be persuaded that the antmals 
wh«ch Cirmed them were as largo as foies. The dispro- 
poition between the insect, though large, and Its habiia- 
tion, is Tory eztraordinary.— T. 

8 Camela.]—' There has long ezisted a preposterous pre- 
judice, with respect to the natūrai history ofthisanitnal, 
which is now removed by the sure and dectsive tęst of 
mnaiomical experiment. All naturalists and travellers, 
ancient and modem, as ancient as Aristotle, and as 
modem as Mr. Bruce, (see his f >urth votume) have as- 
serted of the camel, that it has a fifth stomach or reser- 
voir, of great capacity, which by retaining water & most 
incredibie time, pure and unmixed, enables the animal 
to perform those long and fatiguing journeys which have 
heen the admiration of mankind. Mr. Bruce says, that 
being reduced to the extremity of distress, from the want 
of srater, he and his party killed lwo camels, and took 
from the stomachs of each ab mt f our galima of water; 
H was vapid, and of a bluiah cast, būt had neither taste 
nor smėli. 

Incontradictlon to this posiiive assertion, Iam inform- 
ed, that an eminent natūraiist, who has dissected not 
leas than three camels, unequivocally denies the exls- 
tence of any sopa rate stomach or reservoir, diflferent 
frrauhose of all ruminating animal s. 

9 Ortoler burtiem.]—O f all the descriptions I have 

24 


CIII. As my coūntrymen of Greece ere well 
aeqoaintod with the fono of the esmei, I shall 
not here deecribe it; I shall only mention those 
partiestam concerning it mth which I conceive 
them to be leas acąaaintod.* Behind, the camel 
has four tbighs and as many knee jointa; the 
member of generation faile from between the 
hinder legs, and ia turned tqwards the tail. 


met with of this wonderful animal, the follovring Orėm 
Volney, seems the most animaled and i n te ręsti ng 

No creature seems so peculiarly fitted to the elimate In 
which it ezlsls, as the camel. Designfng the camel to 
dwell in a country where he can find liule nourishment 
nature has been sparing of her mateliais in the whols 
of his formaliom 8he has not bestowed upon him the 
fieshiness of the ox, horse, or elepbant, būt limhingher* 
self to what is strictly neceesary, she has given him a 
emali bead without ears, ai the end of a long neck with- 
oul flesh. She has laken from his legs and thigha every 
musele not immedlately roąuisite fo r molio n, &nd f n short 
has bestowed on his withered body only the vesselsand 
tendons neceesary to connect its frame together. She 
has furnished him wiih a strong jaw, that he may grind 
the hardest iii mente ; būt, lest he should consume too 
much, she has strailened his stomach, and obliged him 
to chew the cud. She has lined his foot with a lump of 
flesh, which, sliding in the raud, and being iio way adapt- 
ed to elimbing, fita him only for a dry, leve], and sandy 
soil, likę that of Arabia: she has evidently dėsli ned him 
likewise for slavery, by refusing him every sort ofdefence 
against his enemiea. So great, in short, Is the importance 
of the camel to the desert, that were U deprlved of that 
useful animal, it mušt inikllibly lose every InhabilanL.— 
Volney. 

With respect to the burdens which camels are capable 
of carrying, Russel telis us, that the Arab camel wlll 
carry one huodred rotoloes, or five hundred pounds* 
weight; bot the Turcomans’ camel’i common load is one 
hundred and sixty rotoloes, or elght hundred ponuds* 
weighu Their ordlnary pace is very slow, Yol ney says, 
not more than thirty six hundred yards in an hour; it is 
needless to press them, they wlll go no ąulcker. Raynal 
Kiys, that the Arabe ąualify the camels for ezpedition 
by matehes, in which the horse runa against him; the 
camel, leas acti ve and nimble, tlres out his rival in a long 
course. There isone peculiarity in respect to the camels, 
which not being generally known, I give the reader, as 
translated from the Latin of Falher Strope, a learned 
German missionary. w The camels which have the hon- 
ourtobearpresents to Mecca-and Medina, are not to be 
treated a(lerwards as common animals; they are con- 
sideredas consecratedlo Mahomet,which ezemptsthem 
from all labour and Service. They have cottages built 
for their abodes, where they live at ease, and receive 
plenty of food, with the m^st care fui attention. 

10 To be lesa acęuainted .]—These tiri her particular* 
concerning the camel are t&ken from Mr. PennanL 

The one-bunched camel is the Arabian camel, the two- 
bunched, the Bacirian. The Arabian has six callosities 
on the legs, will kneel down to be loaded, būt rises the 
moment he finds the burden equal to his strength. They 
are gentie always, ezcepi when in heat, when they are 
selzed vrith a sort of madness, which makos H unsafe to 
approach them. The Bactrian camel is larger and more 
generousthan the doroeaticated race. The Chinese have 
a swift variety of this, which they call by the ezpressive 
name of Fong Kyo Fo, or camels with foet of the wind. J 
*2 
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CIV. Having thus connectąd their camels, 
the Indiana proceed in aearch of the gold, 
ęhoosing the hottest time of the day aa moet 
proper for their purpoae, for then it ia that the 
anta conceal themselves under the gnrand. In 
diatinction firom all other nations, the heat 
with theae people ia greateat, not at mid-day, 
būt in the morning. They have a vertiesi aun 
till about the time when with na people with- 
draw from the forum; 1 during which period 
the warmth ia more eicesaive than the mid-day 
aun in Greece, ao that the inhabitanta are then 
aaid to go into the vtater for refreahment 
Their mid-day ia nearly of the aame tenipe- 
rature aa in other place8; after which the 
varmth of the air becomea likę the moming 
elaewhere; it then progreasively growa milder, 
till at the aetting aun it becomea very cooL 
CY. Aa aoon aa they arrive at the apot, the 
Indiana precipitately fili their baga with aand, 
and return aa ezpeditioualy aa poaaible. The 
Persiana eay that theae anta know and pursue 
the Indiana by their smėli, with inconceivable 
swiftnesa. They afiirm, that if the Indiana did 
not make conaiderable progresą whilst the anta 
were collecting themselves together, it would be 
impoaaible for any of them to escape. For this 
reaaon, at different intervale, 2 they oeparate one 
—-— 

1 People vnthdrato/rom theforum .']—The time s of the 
torom were ao eraclly ascertained, aa to serve for a no- 
tation of time. The time of full forum ia mentioned by 
many authora, aa Thucydides, Xenophon, Piodorua Sicu- 
lua, Lucian, and othera, and ia aaid by Suidaa to have 
been the third hour in Uie morning, that ia, nineo’olock; 
and Dio Chryaoatom places it aa an iniermediale point 
between morning, or aun-riae, and noon, which agreea 
alao with nineo’clock. Onepaaaage in Suidaa apeakaalso 
ofthe fourth, fillh, and aixth hour r, būt ehher they were 
forą of different kinda, or the author ia there miataken, 
or the paaaage ia corrupu See £lian, xii. 30. and Athen- 
eua, xiv. 1. The time of breaking uptheforum, 
StmKvrtę, ia not, I believe, mentioned, except here, 
by Herodotus; būt by thia paaaage it appeara that it 
muat have been also a st&ted time, and before noon; pro- 
bably ten or eleven o’clock. Thia account of a aun, hot- 
ter and more vertical in the morning than at noon, ia ao 
perfecily unphiloaophical, that it provea dėčiaively what 
the hypothesis of our author concerning the overflowing 
of the Nile gavę strong reaaon to suspect, that Hero- 
dotua waa perfectly uninformed on subjecta of thiakind. 
Mid-day, or noon, can be only, at all places, when the 
aun ia highest and conaeąuently hoUest, unleas any 
clouds or periodical winds had been aseigned aa cauaea 
of thia aingular eflėct. Whoever fabricaied the account, 
vrhich he here repeala, thought it neceaaary to give an 
appearance of novelty'even to the celestial phenomena 
of the place. 

Herodotua himaelf uaea the term of mimsm 
in book ii. ch. 173. and vii. 223.— T. 

2 At different intervale.}—Tint paaaage la somewhat 


of the mele camels firom the female, whidt d# 
alwaya fleeter than the malęs, and are at t hia 
time additionally incited by the remem brance 
of their young, whom they had left. Thoa, ae- 
cording to the Persiana, the Indiana obtein 
their greateat quantity of gold; what they pro- 
cure by digging ia of much inferior importenee, 
CVI. Thna it appeara that the eitreme 
parta of the habitable world are distingniahed 
by the posaesaion of many beautiful tbingm, mm 
Greece ia for its agreeable and te m perą te Ma¬ 
soną. India aa I have already remarked, U the 
lašt inbabited country towards the east, irbece 
every apecies of birds and of quadrupeds, hor— 
aes ezcepted, 3 are much larger than in any other 
part of the world. Their horses are not eo 
largo aa the Nissan horses of Media. They 
have also a great abundance of gold, which they 
procure partly by digging, partly from the rivera, 
būt principally by the method above described* 

perplexing. The reader muši remem be r that ibe Indian 
rodė upon Ihe female camel, which wae belwixt two 
malea. Thia being Ihe swiftost, he trusted to it f>r bia 
own personai aecurity; and it may be supposed that be 
untied one or both of ihe malė camels, ae Ihe enemy ap* 
proached, or aa his feara got the better of hia avarice. 

3 Horses escepted .]—Every thing of moment vrhich ia 
involved in the natūrai hiamry of the horae, may be 
found in M. Buffm. Būt, as Mr. Pennant observea, ve 
may in thia country boaal a variety which no other 
single kingdom poaaeaaes. Moat other crururies pro- 
duče būt one kind, while oure, by a judicioua mixtureof 
the aeveral apecies, by the happy difference of our aoil, 
and by our superior skili in management, may triumph 
over the ręst of Europe in having brought each qualtty 
of thia noble animal to the highest perfection. The šame 
author telis u s, that the horae ia in some places found 
wild; that theae are lesa than the domeatic kinda, of a 
mouae colour, have greater heada than the tame, their 
foreheads remarkably arched, go i n great herds, will 
oflen aurround the horses cf the Mongals and Kalk&a 
while they are gražing, and carry them away. Them 
are exceaaively vigilant; a sentinel placed nn an etnft- 
nence givea notice to the herd of any appr >aching dao- 
ger, by neighing aloud, when they all run off withamaz- 
ing awiflneaa. Theae are aometimes taken by the me&na 
of hawks, which fix on their heads, and distreaa them ao 
aa to give the purauera time to overtake them. In the 
interior parta of Ceylon ia a emali variety of the horae, 
notexceedingthirty inches in heighl, which ia aometimes 
brought to Europe aa a rarity. It may not, in thia 
place, be impertinent to inform the reader, that in the 
Eaat ihe riding on a horae is deemed very honouratle, 
and that Europeana are very seldom permitted tb do it. 

In the book of Eccleaiastea, chap. x. ver. 7. we mest 
with thia ezpression, “ I have seen servantą on horses." 
which we may of course understand to be spoken of ta 
a thing very unusual and improper. 

To conclude thia subject, I have only to obaerve, that 
the Arttbian horses are justly allowed to be the flneAin 
the world in point of beauty and of svriflnesa, and art 
sent Into all parta to improve ihe breed of thia 
-T. 
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Th«y pomees Iikewise a kind of plant, vrhich, 
mrtead of fruit, producea vrool, 4 of a ii nėr and 
better qnality than that of sheep: of thia the 
natiTefl make their clothes. 

C VIL The lašt inbabited country towvrds 
the eooth is Arabia, the only region of the earth j 
ehich producea frankincense , 6 myrrh, cinna-1 
mon, 6 caiMta, 7 and ledanum. • Except the 
myrrh, the Arabiane obtain all theae aromatica 
vrithout any considerable trouble. Tocotlect the 
frmnkincense, they bnm under the tree whicb 
producea it a ąuantity of the styrai, 9 which the 
Phenicians eiport into Oreece; for tbeae tree® 
ere each of them guarded by a prodigiona num- 
ber of flying serpents, emali of body, and of 
diflerent coloors, wbich are diapereed by the 
•mokė of the gum. It is this speciee of aerpent 
which, in an immente body, infeata Egypt 
CVIII. The Arabiane, moreorer, affirm, 
that their whole conntry would be filled with 
theae serpents, if the šame thing were not to 
happen with reapect to them vrhich we know 


4 Producee u>ool.]— This was douUlese the cotton 
ehrub, called by the ancients byssus. This plant grows 
to the height of about four feet: it has a yellow flower 
stieaked with red, not unlike that of (ha mallow; the 
ptstil becomes a pod of the size of a small agg; in this 
are finom three to four cella, e&ch of which, on bursling. 
fsfound to contain seeds involved in a whitishsubstance, 
vrhich is the eouon. The time of galherlng the cotton is 
vrhen the fruit bursts; which happens in the months of 
March and April. The scienliilc name of this plant Is 
geesypiu m.—T. 

5 FYanJkmcense.J—ThiB, of all perfumes, vrasthe most 
esteemed by the ancients; it waa used in divine worship, 
and was in a manner appropriated to princee and great 
mes. Those employed in preparing it were naked,they 
had only a girdle ab rnt their loins, which their master 
had the precantion to secure with bis own seal.—T. 

6 Cinnamon]— iš a species oflaurel,the bark ofwhich 
consdtntes ils valuable part. This is take n off in the 

of September and February. When cut into 
small slices, it is exposed to the sun, the heat of vhich 
euris h up into the form in vrhich we receive and ūse it. 
The berry vrhen b.iiled in water, yields, according to 
Baynal, an oil, which, sufforod to conge&l, acquires a 
urhkeness. Of this candles are made, of a vary aromatic 
mėli, which are reservad for the sole ūse ofthe king of 
Ceyfon,in which place it is principally found.— T. 

7 Cosst'a.]—This is, I believe, a baeiard kind of cinna- 
mon, called in Europe, cassia lignea; the merchants mix 
ttwhh true cinnamon, which is four times ils v&lue; it 
ktohe distimruished by a kind of viscidity perceivedin 
ehewiog ii.—T. 

8 Ledanum.'}— Ledanum, or ladannm, according to 
Pilny, waa a gum m ide of the dew which was gathered 
fromashrub called lada.— T. 

9 %ror.]—This is the gum of the storas tree, Is very 
aromatic, and hr *u-ht U this country in considerable 

i ąu&ntites from the Archipelago. It is obtained by ma- 
kiog Incisions in the tree. The Turks adulterate it with 
fswdtuL Annther species of storai is lmported to 
Eorope from America, and ls procured from the liqnid 
amber-iree.—T*. 


happens, and, as ik shonld aeem, providentially, 
to the vipere. Those aniffials, vrhich are more 
timid, and vrhich serve for the purpose of food, 
to prevent their totai consamption are alwaya 
remarkably prolific,“ vrhich is not the ease witb 
those which are fierce and venomons. The 
bare, for instanee, the prey of every beast and 
bird, as well as of man, producea young abun- 
dantly. It is tbe singnlsr property of this ani- 
mal, 11 that it conceivee a second time, vrhen it 
is already pregnant, and at the šame time carriea 
in its vromb young ones eovered with down, 
otbera not yet formed, others just beginning to 
be formed, vrhilst the mother herseif is again 
ready to conceive. Būt the lioness, of all ani- 
mąls the strongest and most ferocious, producea 
būt one young one 12 in her life, for at the birth 
of her cub ube loses ber matriz. Tbe reasoh of 
this seems to be, that as the daws of the lion 
are sharper by much than those of any other 
animal, the cub, as soon as it begins to stir in 
the womb, injuras and tears the matriz, which 
it does štili more and more as it grows bigger, 
so that at the time of its birth no part of the 
vromb rėmai n s vrhole. 

CIX. Thus, therefore, if vipen and those 
vringed serpents of Arabia were to generate in 
the ordinary course of nature, the natives could 
not live. Būt it happens, that tohen they are 
incited by lust to copulate, at the very instant 
of emission, the female seiles the malė by the 
neck, and does not quit her hold till she baa 
quite deroured iL 13 The malė thus perishee, 
būt the female is also punished; for whilst the 
young are štili vrithin the vromb, as the time of 
birth approaches, to make themselres a passage 
they tear in piecee the matriz, thus arenging 

10 Remarkably prolįftc .]—See Derham’s chspterontbs 
balance of anim&ls, Phyeico- Theology, b. ir. ch. x. and 
ch. zir. 9 3. 

11 Tfu eingtilar property qf thie artimai .']—Whh n> 
spect to the superfistatinn of this animal, Pilny makos 
the šame re mark, assigning the eame reason. Lepus 
omnium prade naecens, eolus pratę? Dasypodem super- 
foetat, uliud educans, aliud in ulero pilis vesti tu m, aiiud 
implum aliud inchoatum gerens parite r. This doctrine 
of auperfoelation is strenuouely defended by Sir T. Brown, 
in his vnlgar Errors; and, as (ar as ii reepecta the ant* 
mal in questinn, is credhed by Larchen bot Mr. Pennant 
very sensibly remarka, that m the hare breeds very fine- 
qoently in the course of the year, there is no nereeeity 
for haring re course to this doctrine for their numbers, 

-r. 

12 Būt one young one.]—This assertion ie perfectly 
absurd and (alse. The lioness has from lwo to six young 
ones, and the šame lioness has been knovra to litter four 
or five times.— T. 

13 Quite devoured it .]—This n&mtive mušt also be 
consldered as enlirely kbnlout-r. 
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theiT father’a death. Those serpents which are 
not injurious to mankind lay eggs, and produce 
a great ąuantity of young. There are vipers 
in every part of the world, būt winged serpents 
are found only in Arabia, where there are great 
numbera. 

CX. We have described how the Arabians 
procure their frankincense; their m ode of ob- 
taining the cassia is this:—The whole of their 
body, and the face, except the eyee, they cover 
with akins of difierent kinds; they thua proceed 
to the place where it grows, which is in a marsh 
not very deep, būt infeated by a winged species 
of animal much resembling a bat, very strong, 
and making a hideoua noiae; they proteet their 
eyes from these, and then gather the caaaia. 

CXI. Their manner of collecting the cin¬ 
namon 1 is štili more eztraordinary. In what 
particular apot it ia produced, they themselves 
are unable to certify. There are some who 
asaert that it grows in the region vrhere Bac- 
chus waa educated, and their mode of reaaoning 
ia by no meana improbable. These affirm that 
the vegetable substance, which we, aa inatrncted 
by the Phenicians, 8 call cinnamon, ia by certain 

1 Cinnamon .'}—The subet&nce of Larcher’s very long 
and learned note on this subject, may, if I mistake not, 
be comprised in very few words : by cinnamomum the 
ancienta underatood a branch of that tree,bark and all, of 
which Uie-cassla waa the bark only. The cutting of these 
branchea in now prohibited, because found destructive of 
the tree. I ha ve before observed, that of cinnamon there 
are diflferent kinds; the cassia of Herodotus was, doubt 
lesa, what we in general understand to be cinnamon, of 
which our cassia, or cassia lignea,is aninferiorkind.— T. 

2 Am inetructed by the Pheniciana.y-l cannot resist 
the pleasure of givlng at full length the note of Larcher 
on this passage, which detects and ezplains two of the 
most singular and unaccotmtable errors ever committed 
in iiterature. 

“ The above is the true sense of the passage, vrhich 
Pilny has mistaken. He triakes Herodotus say that the 
cinnamon and cassia are found In the nešta of certain 
birds, and in particular ofthe phasnix. Cinnamomum et 
caatas, fabulose narravii antiquitas, princepsve Herodo¬ 
tus, avium nidis et privatim phcenicls, in quo situ Lfber 
Pater educatus esset, ex Invtis rupibus arboribusque 
decutl. The above passage from Pilny, Dupin hastrans- 
lated, most ridlculously, Tantiąuite fabuleuse, et le 
prince dee menleure, Herodote, disent,’ ftc. He should 
ha ve said Herodotus Arst of all, for prince ps, in this 
place, does not mean prince, and roenteur cannot pos- 
aibly be implied from the tezt of Pliny. Pliny has rea- 
son to consider the circumstance as fabulous, būt he 
ought not to have imputed it to our historian, who 
aays no such thing. Būt the auihority of Pliny has im- 
posed not only on Stalius, 

PhartoąoB ompti pelnai 

where Pharia volucris meana the phosniz, and on 
Avienus, 



bot alto on Yan Stapel, in his conunentariea on Theo- 


large bilda carried to their nešta conttnictesi 
clay, and placed in the ca vi ties of ina ece a gabl g 
rocka. To procure it thence, the Anbisna 
have contrived this stratagem:—they cnt in 
very large pieces thedead bodies of oxen, i—ra, 
or other beasta of burden, and carry them near 
these nešta: they then retiie to some diatanee z 
the birds aoon fly to the apot, and carry these 
pieces of flesh to their nešta, which not bcing 
able to support the weight, fall in pieces to tho 
grouod. The Arabians take this opportunity' 
of gathering the cinnamon, which they after- 
warda diapoae of to different countries. 

CXII. The ledanum,* or aa the natives tema 
it, ladanum, ia gathered in a more re marles- 
ble manner than even the cinnamon. In itself 
it ia particulariy fragrant, though gathered from 
a place as much the contrary. It is fonnd 
stieki n g to the bearda of he-goata, likę the 
mucus of treea. It ia raized by the Arabians 
in varmus aromatica, and indeed it ia with this 
that they perfume themaelves in common. 

CXIII. I have though t it proper to be thoa 
minute on the subject of the Arabian perfumes; 
and we may add, that the whole of Arabia ex- 
halea a most delicioua fragrance. There are 
also in thia country two species of sheep, weQ 
deserving admiration, and to be found no whers 
else. One of them is remarkable for an enor- 
mous length of tail, 4 eztending to three cubits, 

phrastus. Pliny bsd, doubiless, read too hastily this 
passage of Herodotus, which is sufficiently clear Sai¬ 
dų and Elymologicum Magnum, are righl in the word 

3 Ledanum.]—The following further particulars con 
cerning this aromatlc are take n from Tournefbrt, 

It is gathered by the meana of whipe, vrhich have long 
handles, and two rowa of straps; with these they brush 
the planta, and to these will stiek the odoriferous glu® 
which hangs on the leaves; when the whips are suffi¬ 
ciently laden wilh this glue, they take a knife and serape 
it clean off the straps. 

In the time of Dioscorides, and before, they used to 
gather the ledanum not only wiih vrhips, būt they also 
vėre care fui in combing off such of it as was ftmnd 
sticking to the bearda and Ihighs of the goats, which fed 
upon nothing būt the leaves of the cistus. They štili 
observe the šame process. 

The ledum is a species of cistas. 

4 Enormoue length offaiJ.]—*The foliowing descrip- 
tion of the broad-tailed sheep, from Pennant, takes 
away from the seeming improbability of this accoum. 

“This species,” says M r. Pennant, “ia common in 
Syria, Barbary, and Eihiopia. Some of their tails end tu 
a point, būt are oftener squ&re or round. They are ao 
long aa to trail on the ground, and the shepherds are ob 
llged to putboards with small wheels under the tails te . 
keep them from g&lling. These tails are esteemed a gresi 1 
delicacy, are.of a substance between fat and marrovr, 
and are eaten vrith the lean of the mutlon. Bonas of 
these tails welgh 60 lb. each.’ 
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if not more. If they vrere permitted to trail 
them along the ground, they would certainly 
ulcerate from the friction. Bot the shepherde 
of the country are akilful enough to make little 
carriages, upon vrhich they aecure the tails of 
the sheep : the taila of the other species are of 
the size of one cobiL 

CXIV. Ethiopia, which Ia the eztremity 
of the habitable world, ia contiguoua to thia j 
eoantiy on the south-west. Thia produces 
gold in great quantiriee, elephanta with their 
prodigious teetb, treea and ahruba of every kind, 
ms vrell aa ebooy; ita inhabitanta are also re- 
markable for their aise, their beauty, and their 
length of life. 

CXV. The above are the two eztremes of 
Aaie and Africa. Of that part of Europe 
neaieet to the weat, I am not able to apeak 
with deciaion. I by no. meana believe that the 
Baibariana giye the name of Eridanus* to a 
iiver which emptiea itaelf into the Northern 
Sea, whence, aa it ia aaid, our amber comea. 
Neither am I better acquainted with the ialanda 
calied the Cassiterides,* from which we are 

. - 

5 JEridosiis.]—Bellanger waa of opinion, that Hero- 
•mui intended bare to apeak of the Erklamis, a river in 
italy; Pliny ihought so too, and ezpresses his eorpriee 
that Herodotus should be unable to meet wlth a pereon 
who bad seen this river, although p&rt of hle life wa» 
apent at Thuria in Magna Gnecia. 

Bot thie vary refleciion ought to have convinced both 
Pliny and Bellanger, that Herodotue had another Erida- 
nm in view. 

The E rida nūs here alloded to, eould not poeelbly be 
uty other than the Rho-dauno, which emptiee itaelf into 
<ie Visuila, near Dantaic, and on the banke of which 
unber ia now found in largo ąu&ntities.— Larcher. 

6 Catnteridee.}— Pliny saye, theee Islande wero thys 
calied from their yielding abundance of lead; Strabo 
aaya, that they were known only to the Pheniciane; 
Larcher is of opinion that Great Brtlatn waa in the nuro- 
heroftbese. I 

The Pheniciane, who were ezceedingly jealoue of I 
their commerce, stndionaly conccaled the siluatlonof the | 
Cassiterides, as long as they were able; which ftilly ac- 
eounta for the ignorance so honeetly avowed by Hera- 
dotus. Camden and d'Anville agree in considering the 
Scilly įsiės as undoubtedly the Caesiteridee of the an¬ 
dante. Strabo m&kee them ten in number, lying to the 
north of Spain; and the principai of the Scilly įsiės are 
ten, the ręst being very inconstderable. Dionyeiue Per- 
iegetee ezprasely dietinguishee them Irom the Britieh 
Įsiės. 

Niirtv; Jaj t*#i KNrrtrifiit yiri5*.n— 

• • * • a 

AUa< $* <*Kietva<o wetįmt BoįimriSmę mxre$ę 

Airr »i Mirti inn r. 563. 

Yet U ie not an improbable conjeciure of his commen- 
tatorBill, thaiihe promontory of Cornwa)l might per- 
heps at firit be coneiderad as another island. Dind »rus 
t Slėnius describes the carrying of tin from the Casslteri- 

des, and from Britain, to the northern coast of France, 
•ndtheoce on horses to MarseiUes, thirty days’ journey, 


•aid to have our tin. The name E ridamu ie 
certainly not barbaroue, it ie of Greek deri va¬ 
ri orų and, aa I ehould conceive, introduced by 
one of our poete. I bave endeavoured, būt 
without eucceaa, to meet with tome one who 
from ocular obeervation might deecribe to me 
the eea which liee in that part of Europe. It 
ia nevertheleee certain, that both our tin and 
our amber 7 are brought from.those ei trėmė 
regione. 

CXVI. It ia certain that in the north of 
Europe there ie a prodigiona quantity of gold; 
būt how it ie produced I am not able to tell 
with certain ty. It is affirmed, indeed, that the 
Arimaspi, a people wbo bave būt one eye, ta ke 
thie gold away violently from the griffins; būt 
I can never persuade myself that there are any 
men who, having būt one eye, enjoy in all other 
reepecte the natūra and qualitiea of other ha* 
man beings. Thus mucb seeme unquesrionm- 
ble, that theee eztreme perta of the world con- 
tain within themselves thinga the moat beauti- 
ful aa well aa rara. 

GXVII. There is in Asta a large plain, 
surrounded on every part by a ridge of hills, 
through which there are five diflerent apertures. 
It formerly belonged to the Cborssmians, who 
inhabit those hills in common with the Hyr- 
canians, Parthisns, Sarangensians, and Tho- 
maneans; būt after the subjection of theee 
nations to Perais, it became the property of the 
great king. From tbese surrounding hilla there 
issues a (arge river calied Aces; this formerly, 
being conducted through the openings of the 
mountain, watered the several countries above 
mentioned. Būt wben tbese regioną came un* 

this mus be a new t radę established by the Romaus; 
who employed great perseverance to learn the secrat 
from the Pheniciane. Sirabo telis ue of one Phenician 
captain, v» ho finding h imself followed by a Roma n vėsėsi, 
purposely eteered into the shallows, and thus destroyed 
both his own ship and the other; his life, however, wae 
•avėti, and he vai reurarded by his country men for his 
patriotic resolution. 

Eustathius, in his commenl on Dionysius, rackons 
also ten Caeeiterides; būt his account aff rds no new 
proof,as it is manifestly copied from Sirabo, to the tezt 
of wbich author it affjrds a remarkable correction.— T. 

7 Amber .}—Ambir lakęs ha name from ambra, the 
Arabian name for thia aubetance; the Science of elec- 
triclty ie so calied from eUetrum, the Greek word for 
amber. Thie term of electricity is now applied not only 
to the power of aUractlng Ughter bodies, which amber 
posaesses, būt to many other powers of a similar natūra. 
Amber ie certainly not of the ūse, and coneequently not 
of the value, which it haa been, būt it ie štili given 
medicine, and is, ael am inforraod, the basisof all var- 
niehes.. It is found in various places, būt Prussia ia 
■aid to produce the moat and the besu— T. 
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der the power of the Peraians, the sperlurea 
were closed, and gates placed at each of them, 
to prevent the passage of the river. Thus on the 
inner gide, from the watera having no iaaue, tbis 
plain became a sea, and the neighbouring na- 
tiona, deprived of their accuatomed resource, 
vaere reduced to the extremeat distreaa from the 
vrant of water. In winter, they in common 
vrith otheT nationa, had the benefit of the raina, 
būt in summer, after aovring their millet and ae- 
panti m, they reąuired water, būt in vain. Not 
being assisted in their distreae, the inhabitanta 
of both aexes haatened to Penia, and preaenting 
themaelves before the palace of the king, mede 
loud complainta. In conaeąuence of thia, the 
monarch directed the gatea to be opened to- 
warda thoae parta where water waa moat im- 
mediately wanted; ordering them again to be 
eloeed after the landa had been aufficiently re- 
freshed: the šame waa done with reapect to 
them all, beginning yrhere moisture waa want- 
ed the moat. I bave, however, been informed, 
that thia ia oi<ly granted in conaideration of a 
large donative aboye the uaual tribute. 

CXVIII. Intaphemea, one of the aeven 
who had conapired againat the magus, lošt his 
life from the fo!lowing act of inaolence. Soon 
after the death of the usurpera, he went to the 
palace, with the view of having a conference 
with the king; for the conspiratora had mutu- 
ally agreed, that, except the king ahould happen 
to be in bed with his wife, they might any of 
them have acceaa to the royal preaence, with- 
out aending a p re vi ou s meaaenger. Intaphemea, 
not thinking any introdnction necesaary, waa 
about to enter, būt the porter and the intro- 
ducing officer prevcnted him, pretending that 
the king waa retired with one of hia wives. 
He, not believing their asaertion, drew hia 
aword, and cut off their ean and noaea; then 
taking the bridle from his horae, he tied them 
together, and ao diamisaed them. 

CXIX. In thia condition they preaented 
themaelves before the king, telling him why 
they had been thua treated. Darius, thinking 
that thia might have been done with the con- 
aent of the other conapiraton, sent for them 
separately, and desired to know whether they 
approved of what had bappened. As soon aa 
he waa convinced that Intaphemea had perpe- 
trated thia without any communication with 
the ręst, he ordered him, hia aon, and all hia 
family, to be taken into custody; having many 
leaaona to auapect that in concert with hia 


frienda he might exdte a sedition: h® sfter- 
wards commanded them all to beboand, * ^d 
prepared for ezecution. The wife of Intapher- 
nes then preaented berself before the royel 
palace, exhibiting every demonstration of grie£ 
As she regularly continned thia conduct, her 
freąuent appearance at length eicited the eooa- 
paaaion of Darius; who thus addreased her by 
a meaaenger: “ Woman, king Darios offen 
you the liberty of any individoal of your family, 
whom you may moat d esi re to preserve.** Af¬ 
ter some deliberation with herself, ahe mada 
thia reply: «If the king will grant me the life 
of any one of my family, I choose my brother 
in preference to the ręst.” Her determinatžon 
greatly aatoniahed the king; be sent to her 
therefore a second mesaage to thia effeet; 

“ The king desires to know why you have 
thought proper to paša over your children and 
youT huaband, and to preserve your brother; 
who ia certainly a more remote connection than 
your children, and cannot be ao dear to you as 
your huaband 1” She answered thus; “O 
king! if it pleaae the deity, I may bave another 
huaband; and - if I be deprived of theae, may 
have other children; būt as my parenta ars 
both of them dead, it ia eertain that I can have 
no other brother/’ 1 The anawer appeared to 


1 Ictmhaveno aUur brother .]—-Thia vary aiagular, 
and I do not nerupia to add, prepoateroua aentiment, is 
imitated very minutely by Sophoetea, in the Antigone. 
That the reader may the better underatand, by compar- 
ingthe different applicalion of these worda, in the hiato- 
rian and the poet, I aha U aubjoin a part of the argument 
of the Antlgone. 

Eteocles and Polynicea were the sons of (Edipas, and 
auccessors of hia power: they had agreed to reign year 
by year alternately; būt Etiocles breaking the coniract, 
the brolhers determined to decide the dispute in a single 
combat; they fought and mutually alew each other. 
The first act of their unclo Greon, who ancceeded to the 
throne, waa to fnrbid the rites of sepulture to Polynicea, 
denouncing immediate death upon whoever ahould darė 
to būry him. Antigone tranagreaaed thia ordinance, and 
was deteeted in the fect of burying her brother; she 
wa* commanded to be buried ai i ve, and whal follovrs i# 
partof what ia auggeated by her situation and danger: 
And thta, my Fotynkca, tat mj emre 
Of ttee, I aa mnurded, tad the good 
Alnoe ateit pniae me; fbr a buatead dmd, 

Nor, had I been a motber, for my ehildiea 
Wa@M I te ve darad te rMate the law#— 

Another botend aad aaotber chfld 
Miabt K»tbe aflUctkm i bot, my parasti deed, 

A brotbert lom coiild tever be repahU 

AmUMAfMk 

The reader will not forget to observe, that the piety 
of Antigone ia directed to a lifeleaa corpse, būt that of the 
wife of Intaphemea to her living brother, which ia 
sūrely lesa repugnantto reaaon, and the common feelfngs 
of the human beari, not to ape&k of the auperior claima 
of doty. 
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Jftriat Tery judicious; indeed be wu so well 
^leased with it, tbat be not only gavo the wo- 
3tao the life of her brother, būt also pardoned 
ber eldest son; the reat were aii of them put to 
death* Thus, at uo great interval of time, 
perished one of the aeven conspiratora. 

CXX. About the time of the lašt illnesa of 
Cambysee, the followijig accident happened. 
The governor of 3ardia was a Persian, named 
Orcetea, - who had beeu promoted by Cyrua. 
Tikis man coneeived the atrocioua deaign of ao 
compliabing the death of Polycratea of Samoa, 
by whom be had never in word or deed been 
injured, and who«e peraon he never had beheld. 
His anigned motive waa commonly reported to 
be thia: Oroetes one day aitting at the gates of 
the palace? with anotber Persian, who«e name 
was Mitrobates, governor of Dascylium, enter- 
ed Into a conversation with him, wbich at length 
terminated in dispute. The aubject about 
which they contended was military virtue: 
« Can you,” sa^s Mitrobatee to Oroetes, “ ha ve 
any pretenaiona to vaiour, who have never 
added Samoa to the dominiona of your maste r, 
contiguous aa it ia to your province; and which 
indeed may ao eaaily be taken, that one of its 
own citizens made himaelf maater of it, with 
the help of fifteen men in arine, and atill retaina 
the aupreme authority 1” Thia made a deep 
impreasion upon the mind of Orcetea; būt with- 
out meditating revenge againat the peraon who 
had affronted him, he determined to effect the 
death of Polycratea, on vvhoae account he had 
been reproached. 

CXXI. There are aome, būt not many, who 
affirm that Oroetes sent a messenger to Samoa, 
to propoae aome ąuestion to Polycratea, būt of 

There is an incident BimllartothisinLucian Seethe 
Tract Miledi Toxaria, or Amiclila, where a Scythian is 
described to neelect his wife and children, whilst he in- 
cars the greatest danger to preserve his friend from the 
fiames. M Olher children,” say s he, “ I may easily have, 
uid they are at best bot a precarinus blesstng, būt such 
k friend I cnuld no where obtain.”— T. 

2 Atike galės (f the patarė."]— In the Greek it is atthe 
king’s gate. The grandees waited at the gale of the 
PersiaakingsThiscustom, established by Cyrus,con- 
Jnuedas Uogas the monarchy, and at this day, in Tur- 
key, we say the Ottoman port, for the Ouontan court.— 
Larrhtr. 

Ignorance of this custom has caused Severai mistakes, 
panieularly in the history of Mordecai, in the book of 
Either, wh > isby many authors, and even by Prideaux, 
npresented as meanly situated when placed there. Many 
tracesofthis custom may be fjund in Xenophon’s Cyro- 
n®dii. Plutarch, in his life of Themistocles, uses the 
upressionoftAoeea* theking'a gate,T»>* *jt» *»« Bmrt- 
as a general deaignation f >r noLles and statė offi- 
.on.-See Brieeon, de Regno Penarum, lib. I—T. 


what notare ia unknovrn: and tbat he found 
Polycratea in the vnen’s apartment, reclining 
on a couch, with Anacreon of Teos 8 by hia 
aide. The man advanced to deliver hia mės¬ 
as ge ; būt Polycratea, either by accident, or to 
demonatrate the contempt 4 in vrhich he held 
Orcetea, continued all the time he waa apeak- 
ing, with hia face towarda the wa)l, and did not 
vouchaafe any reply. 

GXXII. Theae are the turo assigned motives 
for the deatruction of Polycratea: every one 
will prefer that which aeema moat probable. 
Orcetea, who lived at Magneaia, which ia on 
the banka of the Mteander, 6 sent Myraus the Ly- 
dian, aon of Gygea, with a message to Polycra¬ 
tea at Samoa. With tbe character of Polycratea, 
Orcetea was well acąuainted; for, except Minos 0 
the Cnoeaian, or urhoever before him accom- 
pliahed it, he was the first Greek who formed 
the deaign of making himself maater of the aea. 
Būt aa far aa hiatorical tradition may be de- 
pended upon, Polycratea ia the only individual 
who projected the subjection of lonia and the 
ialands. Perfectly aware of thcse circumetan- 
cea, Orcetea sent thia meaaage : 

3 Anacreon of Teos.]— It ls by no means asionishing 
to And, in the court of a t yrant, a poet who ia eternally 
singing in praise of wine and love; his verses are fullof 
the encomiums of Polycratea. How different was the 
conduct of Pythagoras! That philosopher, perceivlng 
that tyranny waa established in Samos, went to Egypt, 
and from thence to Babylon, for the sake of improve- 
ment: retur n ing to his country, he found that tyranny 
štili subsisted; he went therefore to Italy, and there 
flnished hia d&ye.—Larcher. 

This poet was not only beloved bjr Polycratea, he waa 
the fivouriie also of Hipparchus the Athenian lyrant. 
And,notwithstandingtheinference whichLarcherseema 
inclined to draw, from contrasling his conduct with that 
of Pythagoras, he wascalled ro$eę by Socrates himself; 
and the terma *«* «y«8oę, are applied to him by 
Athenseus. By the way, much has been said on the 
composilions of Anacreon by H. Stephens, Scaliger, M. 
Dacier, and others, many of the learned Are in doubt 
whelher the works ascrtbed to hira by the moderną are 
genu i ne Anacreontic verse is so called, from its being 
much uscd by Anacreon; ii consists of three Iambic feet 
and a half, of which there is no instance in the lyrics of 
Horace.—See the Prolegomena to Bamte' Anacreon, § 12. 

4 Demonatrate the contempt.]— This behaviourofPoly- 
crates, which was doubtless intended to be ezpressive of 
contempt,brings to mind the story of Charles the Twelilh 
of Sweden, who at an interv»ew wiih the Grand Visier, 
ezpressed his contempt and indignatinn by tearing tbe 
minister’s robe with his spur, and ailerwards leaving 
the apartment without saying a word. 

6 On the banke qf the Maander. ]—T h i s ls added in 
order to distinguish that clty from the Magnesla on the 
Sipylus, lying belvveen Sardes and Phocsea. 

6 Ejocept Mino*.]— What Herodotus say s of the raarl- 
time power of Minos, ls confirmed by Thucydides and 
Diodorus Slculus. His testiniony concorning Polycratea 
ia supported also by Thucydides and Stribo.— Larcher, 
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Orcetsb to Poltcilatib. 

«I understand thal you are re vo! vi n g some 
vast project in yoar mind, būt have not money 
responsible to your views. Be advised by me, 
and you will at tbe šame time promote your 
own advantage and preserve me. I am in- 
formed, and I believe it to be true, tbat king 
Cambyses haa determined on my deatb. Re- 
ceive, v therefore, me with my vrealth, part of 
which shall be at your disposal, part at mine: 
with the a8sistance of thia, you may easily ob- 
tain tbe sovereignty of Greece. If you have 
any suspicions, send to me sorfie one who is in 
your intimate confidence, and be ahall be con- 
vinced by demonstration.” 

CXXIII. With these o vertu r es, Poly era ten 
wa« ao exceedingly delighted, that be waa eager 
to comply with them imraediately, for bis love 
of money waa exceasive. He sent, first of all, 
to examine into the trutb of the affair, Mean- 
drius his secretary, called ao after bis father. 
Thia Msandrius, not long afterwarda, placed 
aa a aacred donative in the temple of Juno, the 
rich furniture of the apartment of Polycrates. 
Oroetea, knowing tbe motive for which this 
man came, contrived and executed the follow- 
ing artifice: he filled eight c h estą nearly to the 
top with stonea, then covering over the surface 
with gold, they were tied toge the r ; l as if ready 
to be removed. Maeandrius on hia arrival 
aaw the above chesta, and retumed to make bis 
report to Polycrates. 

C XXIV. Polycrates, notvvithstanding the 
predietions of the aoothsayers, and the remon- 
atrances of hia frienda, was preparing to meet 
Oroetea, when hia daughter in a dream aaw; 
thia vision: she beheld her father aloft in the i 


1 Tied fogefAer.]—Before the ūse of locks, it was the 
cuatom in more ancient limes to secure things wlth 
knot s: of these some were so difficulL, that he alone 
who posseased the secret waa able to unravel them. The 
famous Gordian knot mušt be known to every one; this 
us&gc is often also alluded to by Homer: 

Then bending w|th Aill toree, annnd he rolIM 
A UbjritHh of bnnd* in fbld on fbld, 

Clneed with CiitMO art 

Aecording to Eustathius, keys were a more modern 
invention for which the Lacedemonians are to be 
thanked. 

TJpon the above passage from Eustathius, Larcher re¬ 
marke, that it Is somewhat singular, that the Lacedn- 
moni&ns, whose property was in common, should be the 
lnventort of keys. 

The version of Pope which l have gi ve n in the fbre- 
going lines is very defective, and certainly inadeqnate 
to the ezpression of 

Avtir* iiriifTvi i rmftm, V ivi fir/Mv 

&ei«iX(y, ir votį fttr S»i»i ffirt rimo K*(M .—T 


ai r, washed by Jupiter, and anointed by (be 
sun. Terrified by thia incident, abe osed ere wj 
means in her power to prevent hia going to 
meet Orates; and aa be waa abont to embarfc 
for thia purpoae, on board a fifty-oared gal)ey v 
■he peraisted in angurtng unfavonrably of hia 
eipedition. At thia be waa so incensed, as to 
declare, tbat if he returned aafe she should ro¬ 
mam long unmarried. To thia aha eip reocd 
herself very deairona to aubmit; being vrilling- 
to continue long a virgin, 8 rather than be de- 
pri ved of her father. 

CXXV. Polycrates, disregarding all that 
had been aaid to him, sėt aail to meet Oroetea. 
He was accompanied by many of hia frienda, 
and amnngat the ręst by Democedes,* the aou 
of Calliphon; he waa a phyaician of Crotona, 
and the most skilful practitioner of hia time. 
Aa 80 on aa Polycrates arrived at Magneam, be 
waa put to a miaerable death, unvrorthy of hia 
rank and auperior endovvments. Of all the 
princea who ever reigned in Greece, thoae of 
8yracuae alone excepted, none eąualled Poly- 
eratea in magnificence. Oroetea having baaety 
put him to death, 4 fixed hia body to a croee ; 
hia attendants he sent back to Samoa, telling 
them, “ They ought to be thankfnl, that be 
had not made them slaves.” The strangera, 
and the servante of thoae who had accompanied 


2 Long a virgin."}—To die a virgin, and vrfthoot hav¬ 
ing any children, was amongst the ancionts esteemed a 
very serious calamity. Electra i n Sophoclesenumerates 
this in che catalogue of her misfortunes: 

■ AriKroy 

Tm\»tr\mwv/>*tvTH #<%»£,— 16 A 

Electra makes a similar complaint in the Oreates otf 
Enripidea; as does also Polyzena at the poiutof death, 
in the Hecubaof Euripides.— T. 

3 Democedes .’]—Of this personage a farther accountls 
glven in the fourth book. He is mentioned also by JElian, 
in his Various Hiatory, book viii. cap. 17; and also by 
Athenaeus, book xii. chap. 4, which laši author infonna 
us, thal the physicians of Crotona were, on accouni of 
Democedes, esteemed the first in Greece.—See also chap. 
131, of this book.—7*. 

4 Put him to death ."]—The Pers Urna generally behead- 
ed or flayed those vvhom they crucified; see an accountof 
their treatment of Histheus, book vi. chap. 30. and of 
Leonidas, book vii. 238.— T. 

The beautiful and energelic lines vrhich Jnvenal ap. 
plied to Sejanus, are reroarkably apposite to the circum- 
stances and fate of Polycrates. 

Qoi inimlcoa aptekai btmne. 

Et D holu poacebti opM, muneron pmbd 
Endnt tumi bbutete, uode altjar mmS 
Cnn, et tmpulM punpi jm—m miaa^-T. 

For he wbo grupU tbe varidh ezheuSed itara, 

Yet nerer b*d enough, būt wbb\[ Ibr more, 

- Raked a top^ieary tower of nmntreui b«*ht, 

Wbicb mauklering cnabM bis onderneeth (be 

Afrika. 
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Polycrates, he detained in servitude. The 
carcamstaoce of hi« being suspended od a erose, 
fulfilled the vision of the daaghter of Polycra- 
tos: fbr he waa waehed by Jupiter, that Is to 
•ay by the rain, and he was anointed by the 
•un, fbr it eztracted the moisture from bis 
kody. The great proeperity of Polycrates ter- 
minated in his unfortonate deatb, which indeed 
had been foretold him by Amaais king of 
Egypft- 

CXX VI. Būt it was not long before Orce- 
tes paid ample vengeance to the manės of 
Polycrates. After the death of Oambyses, and 
the osorpation of the magi, Oroetes, who had 
never deeerred well of the Persi ana, whom the 
Medes had fraudulently deprived of the su¬ 
pranta authority, took the advantage of the dis- 
order of the times,* to put to death Mitrobates, 
the governor of Dascylium, and his son C ra ne¬ 
peš. Mitrobates was the person who had for- 
meriy reproached Oroetes; and both he and bis 
son were highly esteemed in Persia. In addi- 
tion to hisother numerous and atrocious crimes, 
he compasaed the death of a messenger, sent to 
bim from Darius, for no other reason būt be- 
canse the purport of the message was not 
agreeable to him. He ordered the man to be 
way-laid in hia retam, and both he and his 
horae vrere šiam, and their bodies concealed. 

CXXVIL As soon as Darius ascended the 
throne, he determined to punish O ras tęs for 
bis vmrious enormities, būt more particttlarly 
for the mnrder of Mitrobates and his son. He 
did not think it prudent to send an armed force 
openly against him, as the statė was štili un- 
eettled, and as his own authority had been so 
recently obtsined ; he was informed, moreover, 
that Oroetes possessed considerable strength: 
bis government eztending over Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Ionia, and he was regularly attended by a 
guard of a thousand men. Darius was, there- 
£>re,induced to adopt this m ode of proceeding: 
be aasembled the noblest of tbe Persians, and 
thus addressed them: « Which of you, O 
Persians! will undertake for me the accom- 
plisbment of a project which requires sagacity 
slone, without military aid, or any kind of vio- 
lence I for where wisdom is required, force is 
of little avail;—which ofyou will bring me tbe 
body of Oroetes alive or dead 1 He has never 
deserved well of the Persians; and, in addition 

5 Diecrder qf the times .]—For i* t«vt* t* *e%!j,whlch 
provailed in precedlng ©ditions, Wesseling proposes to 
nad ir T»wTf whkh ramoves allpcrplexity.— T. 
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to his numerous crimes, be has killed two of 
our countrymen, Mitrobates and his son. He 
has also, with intolerable insolence, put a mes¬ 
senger of mine to death: we mušt prevent, 
therefora, his perpetrating any greater evils 
against us, by putting him to death.” 

CXXVIIL When Darius had thus spoken, 
thirty Persians ofiered to accomplish what he 
wished. As they were disputing on the sub- 
ject, the king ordered the decision to be mada 
by lot, which fcll upon Bagout, the son of 
Artontes. To attain the end which be pro- 
posed, he caused a number of letters to be 
wriiten on a variety of subjects, and .prefizing 
to them the eeal of Darius, he proceeded with 
them to Sardis. As soon as he came to the 
presence of Oroetes, he delivered the letters 
one by one to the king’s secretary; one of 
whom is regularly attendant upon the governors 
of provincea. The motive of Bagcus in de- 
livering the letters separately was to observe 
the disposition of the guards, and how far they 
might be inclined to ravolt from Oroetes. 
When he saw that they treated the letters with 
great respect, 6 and their contents with štili 
greater, he delivered one to this effect: « Per¬ 
sians, king Darius forbids you serving any 
longer Oroetes as guards:” in a moment they 
threw down their arms. B agnus, observing 
their prompt obedience in this instance, as- 
sumed štili greater confidence, he delivered the 
lašt of his letters, of whieh these were the con¬ 
tents : « King Darius commands the Persians 
who are at Sardis to put Oroetes to death:” 

ithout hesitation they drew their swords and 
killed him. In this manner was the death of 
Polycrates of Samoa revenged on Oroetes the 
Persian. 

CXXIX. Upon the death of Oroetes, hia 
efiects were all of them removed to 8usa. Not 
long after which, Darius, as he *a§ engaged in 
the chace, in leaping from his horse, twisted 
his foot with so much violence, that the ancle 
bone was quite dislocated. Having at his court 
some Egyptians, supposed to be the most skil- 
ful of the medical profession, he trusted to 
their asSistance. They, however, inereased the 
evil, by twisting and otherwise violently hand- 
ling the part affected: from the extrėmė pain 

6 Treated the letters unth great resped.y-kl the pra¬ 
sėsi period ihe distinetion obaarved with regard to įei¬ 
tam in the east is ibis: thoee sent to coramon persona 
are rolled up, and not sealed; thoee eent to noblemen 
and princas are sealed up, and inclosed Ln rlch taagsof 
•ilk or šalin euriously embroidered,— T. 
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trhich he endured, the king pemed Mrvea d«ys 
and as many nights without sleep. In this 
eitaation, on the eighth day, some o ne ventured 
to recommeod Democedea of Crotona, having 
before heard of his reputation at 8ardis. Da¬ 
rius immediately sent for him: he was dis- 
eovered amongst the slaves of Orcetes, where 
he had continned in neglect, and wa§ bronght 
to the king just as he waa fbund, in chaine and 1 
in rega. 

CXXX. As aoon as he appeared, Darius 
asked him if he had any knowledge of medi- 
cine 1 In the apprehension that if he discovered 
bis art, he ahonld never have the power of re- 
turning to Greece, Democedea for a while dis- 
aembied; which Darius perceiving, he ordered 
those wbo had brought him, to prodnce the 
instraments of pnnishment and tortu re. De- 
mocedes began then to be m ore ezplicit, and 
eonivesed that, aithough he posseaaed no great 
knowledge of the art, yet by his communication 
vvith a physician he had obtained eome little 
profieiency. The management of the case was 
then intrusted to him; he aecordingly applied 
•uch medicinas and strong fomentations ae 
were cnstomary in Greece, by which means 
Darius, who began to despair of ever recover- 
ing the entire ūse of his foot, was not on)y en- 
abled to sfeep, būt in a short time perfectly 
restored to health. In acknowledgment of 
bis eure, Darius proeented him with two pair of 
fetters of goid: upon wbich Democedes ven- 
tured to ask the king, vvhether, in return for his 
restoring him to health, he wished to double his 
calamity I 1 * * * * The king, delighted with the reply, 
aent the man to the apariments of bis women : 
the eunuchą who eondueted him informed them, 
that this was the man who had restored the king 
to life; aecordingly, every one of them taking 
out a vase of gold, 8 gavę it to Democedes with 

1 Double his calamity.'] —The ancientswere very fond 
ofthis play upon wordsSee in the Septom contra The- 
bas of Jšschylus, a play on the word Polynices. 

Oi flĮT* 

Kai iroXvT|4x,«f 

QXo*t’ »n 3 ii Staram —▼. 835 . 

The particular point in this passage, is omitted by Mr. 
Potlcr, probably because he did not find it suited to the 
genius of the English language. 

See also Ovid’s descriplion of the flower. 

Ipn m fanitui Mm Uvribit U ai ai 
Fk» babet im cri pl im i.—r. » 

2 Taking out a vase (f gold.]— This is one of tbe most 

perplexed pessages in Herodotus; and the conjectures 

of the erities are proportionabiy numerous. The great 

difficulty consists in ascertaining what is designed by 

vraTvs’Tovra and The ę«axi| appears to ha re been 


the case. The prašant waa so very relulb 
that a servant who followed him behind, wboae 
name was 8citon, by gathering up tbe stst— 
wbtch fell to the ground, obtained a prodigi«ms 
aum of money. 

CXXXI. The foilowU)g was vrhat iodeeed 
Democedea to forsake Crotona and attach him- 
self to Polycrates. At Crotona ha suflered 
continual restraint irom the austere temper of 
his father; this becoming insupportable, be 1 eŠt 
him and went to .dEgina. In the first year of 
his reoidence at this place, he eicelled tbe mos t 
skilful of the medical professiou, vuithout hav¬ 
ing had any regular education, and indeed vritb- 
out the commqn instraments of the art. * Bis 
reputation, however, was so great, that im tbe 
seoond year, the inhabitants of ABgina, by gen- 
eral consent, engaged hia Services at tbe prie š 
of one talent. In thethird year the Athenrans 
retained him at a salary of one hundred minas f 
and in tbe fourth year Polycrates engaged to 


a jar or vase, probably itself of gold. Few have doobted 
that the pasaage is corrupt: the best conjectural readiug 
gives this sense, w that each, taking gold out of a cheai 
in a vase gavę it, vase and all, to Democedes. 

TVotvittovo-m is thus made to signify plungingihe vase 
among the gold to fili it, as a pilcher into water; whidi 
sense is confirmed by good authorfties. The idea mote 
immediately ezciled by the word is, that they struck the 
bottom of the vase to shake out all the gold; būt accor- 
ding to this interpretation, the vase itself is the fąxą, or 
case.— T. 

3 One hundred minėt ,]—Valcnaer suspects that Ah 
place has been altered by some copyists. Athens, in the 
timeof itsgreatest splendour,allowed theirambaasadoro 
būt two drachma a day; and a hundred drachma saka 
butonemina. Ifwhenthe Athenians were ricb, they gavę 
no more toanambassador,how is it likely that, whenthey 
were ezceedingly poor, they should ei ve a pension of & 
hnndred mina to a phyaician 1 Thua fer Valcnaer 
From this and other passages in the ancient vrrhers, k 
appears that in rcmoier limes it was usual to hire phy 
siciana for the assistance of a whole clty, by the year. 
The feea which were given physiciana for a single teri¬ 
dentaivisit, were very inconsiderable,aa appears fromths 
famons verses ofCrates, prese rved by Diogenes Laerti us. 

Tt9u M »r"<v I»Tfu; &eaxt*n*, 

KJx«ki flm, s-uM&tvk? 

Ittfvy r«X«»TBr J ęiXer&V<* vę*mS*X»r. 

u To a cook 30?.; to a physician two groats; to a flat- 
terer 900/.; to a counsellor noihing; to a whore 180?; 
to a philosopher a groat.” The ebove is supposed to 
describe pert of the accounts of a man of fortune. Sea 
Arbnthnot on Colns, p. 198.—'The yearly pension ysld 
Democedes the phyaician, by the Athenians, wa* on# 
hundred mine, or 322?. 18a. 4d. The Egineus paid him 
yearly the pension of a talent, or 193?. 15*. He had a 
pension from Polycrates ofSamosof i wo ta lems, 3877.1Q». 

The daily allowance of lwo drachmas to an ambessador 
is 15 d. or 23?. lla. Bld. per annum. Ali that can be aaid 
of the difference is the hish opinion entertaioed of • 
skilful physician boih at Athsns and in Persia.— T» 
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giT® him two talente. Kis residsnoe was tben 
fixed tt Samoa; and to this man the physiciane 
of Oro tona are eonsiderably indebied for the 
repotatton which tbey enjoy; for ai this period, 
in point of medical celebrity, the phytidans of 
Crotonm held the first, and thoee of Cyraae the 
mest pimce. At this time alto the Argivea had 
the credit of beiog the moet skiltai musjcians 4 
of Greece. 

CXXXIL Democedes having m this man- 
nėr les to red the king to health, had a sumptooos 
hoose provided him at Susą, wa§ entertained at 
the king*s own tablo, and, ezcept the reetrietion 
of not beiog able to retom to Greece, enjoyed 
oll that be could wish. The Egyptian physi- 
daiia, who had before the care of the king’s 
heolth, were on account of their inferiority to 
Democedes, a Greek, condemned to the erosą, 
bot be obtained their pardon. He also procored 
the liberty of an Elean soothsayer, wbo having 
fhllowed Polycrates, was dėtai ned and neglected 
smaogst his other slaves. It may be added, 
thot Democedes remained in the highest estima- 
tion with the king. 

CXXXIII. It happened not long after- 
wards, that Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and 
wife of Darius, had an uloer on her breast, 
which finally breaking, spread itself considera- 
bly. As long as it was small, ahe was induced 
by delicacy to conceal it; bot when it grcnr 
more trooblesome, she sent for Democedes, and 
ahowed it to him. He told her he was able Ih 
care it; bot ezacted of her an oath, that in re¬ 
tom, she should serve him in vrhatever he migfat 
reąoire, which he assured her, shoold be nolhing 
to disgrace her. 

CXXXIV. Atossa was cored by his skili, 
and, observant of her own promile and his in- 
stractions, she took the opportanity of thns 
addreasing Darius, while she wae in bed with 
him: “ It is wonderful, my lord, that having 
soch a numerous army at command, yoo have 
neither increased the power of Peraia, nor at 
all eztended your dominiona. It becomes a 
man likę yoo, in the vigoar of yoor age, and 
mąster of so many and soch powerfbl resooroea, 
to perform some act which may satisfy the Per* 
siaus of the spirit and virtue of their prince. 
There are two reasons hich give importąnce 

4 Aftufctons.]—]Music was an imporunt pert of Orė¬ 
čiau educati 'n. Boys tKU they were ten years oM are re 
Unpl to read by thegrammatister, they were tben taaght 
nosie three years by the cHharistes; ailer the thirteenth 
yearihey learned the gymnastic ezerdses, under the 
<aif of the pąkloude*—2*. 


to what I recommend:—The one, that yoor 
sabjecta may venerate the manly accomplish- 
ments of their master: the other, that you may 
prevent the indolence of peace ezeiting them to 
tomolt and sedition. Do not therefore con- 
eiime yoor yooth in inacūvity, for the powere 
of the mind 6 incveaee and improve with thoan 
of the body; and, in likę manner, as old age 
comes on they hecome weaker and weaker, till 
they are finally blooted to evary thing.” «What 
yoo say,** 6 ' answered Darias, « coincides with 
what was passing in my mind. I had intended 
to make war againat Scythia, and to construct 
a bridge to unite our continent with the other, 
which thinga shall soon be ezeoutod.” « WiH 
it not, Sir,” retoroed Atossa, u be better to de- 
fer your intentions againet the Beythians, who 
will at any time atiford yoo an easy conqueatt 
Rather make an ezpedition againet Greece: I 
wieh moch to have for my attendants some wo- 
men of 8parta, Argoe, Athens, and Corinth, 7 
of whom I have heerd eo moch. Yoo have, 
moreover, in the man who healed the vround of 
your foot, the propereet person in the world to 
deecribe and ezplain to you every thing which 
relatea to Greeoe.” «If it be your wiah,” re- 
plied Darias, « that I shoold first make a mili- 
tary ezcorsion againet Greece, Hwill be proper 
to eend thither previoosly some Persime as 
spies, in company with the man to whom you 

5 Powert of the mind.]—'This optnlon is thus express- 
ed by Lucretlos, which I give the reader from the ver- 
skm of Creech. 

Banda Vk pbia (tat amb are tara aedgroir. 

Aid dray m bodhi do i 

Vb p« thk Mfc, ta tanais bUi apimt 
Infcm mi tandar, m thdr bodiaa ara j 
1 b nu tbe mind k Bronę; wben age pamik, 

And the«kck aigaroj each amilier Sdk, 

And graae and r m ren d IbU jr takai tbe plane. 

6 What jfou soy.}—I have not trmnslated n 
which is in the original, hecause I do not thlnk we have 
any correspondent word i n our language. O womanl 
would be vulgar; and according to our norma loęuendi, 
O wife I would not be adeqaate. In tbe Ajax of Snpho- 
cles, ▼. 280, yvvmt is ueed to express contempt; bulintbe 
passage before us U certainly denotes tendemess. Tbe 
addrese of our Seviour to his motber proves this most 
aaUsfoctorily:—See also Home r. 

Ali MI•« tiJi mri piku, 

As • yvvmt ie u sėd hera, the word mulier frequently 
occurs in Latio, which Dacier translates u Madame,” 
and srhlch Jortin tbinka correspondš with our word 
Madam. 

7 Oormth ,}—Tbe women of Corlnth were celebrated 
for their beanty. See Anacreon, Ode xxxil. Consult 
also Atheneus, \. xiU. o. 4. where it is a liule slngularto 
remark, that In an epigram assigned to Slroonides, we 
are told that the interpoehion of the Corinthlan women 
vritta Venos, their tolelary goddess, dellvered Greece 
from the anas of Zerzes. 
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•Uode. A§ ooon as they Tetom, and hm in- 
formed me of the result of their observarions, 
I will proceed against Greece.” 

CXXXV. Darius having delivered his sen¬ 
timentą, no rime was lošt in fulfiUing them. 
As soon as the moming appeared, he sent for 
fifteen Persians of approved reputation, and 
eommanded them, in company with Democedes, 
to examine every part of the sea coast of Greece, 
enjoining them to be vary watchful of Democe¬ 
des, and by all means to bring him back with 
them. When he had done this, he neit sent 
for Democedes himself, and after desiring him 
to eiamine and ezplain to the Persians every 
thing whieh related to Greece, he entreated him 
to return in their company. All the valuables 
which he possessed, he recommended him to 
take, as presents to his father and his brethren, 
•ssuring him that he should be provided with a 
greator nnmber on his retom. He moreover 
informed him, that he had directed a vessel to 
accompany him which was to be furnished with 
various things of value. In these professions 
Darios, as I am of opinion, was perfectly sin- 
cere; būt Democedes, apprehending that the 
king meant to make trial of his fidelity, accept- 
ed thbse proposals without much acknowledg- 
ment He desired, however to leave his own 
effecte, that they might be ready for his ase at 
his return; būt he accepled the vesselwhich 
was to carry the presents for his family. Darius, 
after giving these injonctiona to Democedes, 
dismiseed the party to prosecute their voyage. 

CXXXVI. As soon as they arrived at Si- 
don, in Phmnicia, they manned two triremes, 
and loaded a largo transport with different arri- 
cles of wealth; after this, they proceeded to 
Greece, examining the sea-coasts witb the most 
careful attention. When they had informed 
themselves of the particolars relaring to the 
most importimt places in Greece, they passed 
over to Tarentom 1 in Italy. Here Aristophi- 
)ides, prince of Tarentum, and a native Of 
Crotona, took away the helms of the Median 
vessels, and detained the Persians as spies. 
Whilst his companions were in this predica- 
ment, Democedes himself wentto Crotona. Up- 
on his arrival at his native place, Aristophilides 
gavę the Persians their liberty, and restored 
what he had taken from them. 


1 Tarentum .']—These places, wlth the slightest varis* 
rion possihle, retam their anctent narnės. We now mj 
the gulf of Tarauto, and Crotona is now calied Cot- 
trone^-r. 


CXXXVII. The Persians, as soon as they 
recovered their liberty, sailed to Crotona,. in 
porsuit of Democedes, and meering vrith him 
in the foram, aeized his person. Kome of the 
inhabitants, through fear of the Persian poarer, 
were willing to deliver him np; others, on the 
contrary, beat the Persians with clubs; who 
exdaimed, «* Men of Crotona, conaidef vvhatyre 
do, in taking away from us a fogitivc from osaur 
king. Do yoo imagine that y oo wi!I deri ve anjr 
advantage from this insult to Darios; wil! noC 
rather yoor city be the first object of oor hos— 
tiliries, the first that we shaU plunder and re— 
doce to servitude V’ These menaces had but 
little effect upon the people of Crotona, for 
they not only assisted Democedes to escape, bot 
also deprived the Persians of the vessel which 
accompanied them. They were, therefore, nn- 
der the necessity of retoraing to Asia, vrithoot 
ezploring any more of Greece, being thus de¬ 
prived of their conduclor. On their departnre, 
Democedes commissioned them to infonn Da¬ 
rios that he was married to a daughter of Milo, 
the name of Milo the wrestler being weli knovrn 
to the Persian monarch. To me it seems that 
he hastened his marriage and ezpended a vast 
sum of money on the occasion, to convinca 
Darius, that he enjoyed in his own country no 
mean reputation. 

CXXXVIII. The Persians, leaving Cro¬ 
tona, were driven by contrary winds to Japy- 
gia,* where they were made slaves. Gilius, an 
eiile of Tarentum, ransomed them, and sent 
them home to Darius. For this Service, the 
king declared himself vrilling to perform what- 
ever Gilios should reqoire, who accordingly 
eiplaining the circomstances of his misfortone, 
requested to be rertored to his country. Bot 
Darios th i n king that if, for the purpose of 
effecting the restorarion of this man, a largo 
fleet should be fitted out, all Greece woold take 
alarm; he aaid that the Cnidians would of them¬ 
selves be able to sccomplish it: imagining that 
as this people were in alliance wilh the Ta ren¬ 
tines, it might he efifected without difficulty. 
Darius acceded to his vrishes, and sent a mes- 
senger to Cnidos, 8 requiring them to restore 

2 Japygia.}—' This place isnow calied Cajw de Letica* 

-r. 

3 Cfcidot.]—At this re mote period, when navigation 
wae certainly in ils infancy, H seems not a little singular 
thatthere should be any communication or alliance be* 
tween the people of Tarentum and of Cnklos. The riis- 
tance is not inconstderable, and the passage certainly ln- 
tricate. Ctesfas, the hlstorian, was a native of Cnklos; 
kere also waa the besoiifiil štame of Venas, by Prasi* 
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O Uitus to Tarautam. The Cnidians were de- Į 
siroas to sadafy Darius; būt their soticitations 
had no effect on the Taren tinęs, and they were 
not in a sitnation to employ force.—Of these 
particulars, the above is a faithful relation, and 
thiese were the first Persians, wbo, with the 
vriew of ezamining the statė of Greece, passed 
over thitfcer from Aria. 

CXXXIX. Not long afterwards, Darios 
1>e*ieged and took Samoa. This was the first 
cily, either of Greeks or barbarians, which felt 
the force of his arms, and for these reasons: 
Cambysee,in his ezpedition against Egypt, was 
accompanied by a great number of Greeks. 
Soma, as it is probable, attended him from com- 
merei ai views, others as soldiers, and many from 
no other motive th&n euriosity. Among these 
lašt wms Syloson, an ezile of Samoa, son of j£a- 
ces, and brother of Polycrates. It happened one 
day very fortu na toly for this Syloson, that he 
was walkiu g in the great square of Memphis 
wtth a red eloak folded about him. Darius, 
who was then in the king’s guards, and of no 
particular consideration, aaw him, and was so 
delighted with his eloak, that he went up to him 
with the view of purchaaing it 8yloson, ob- 
serring that Darius was yery solicitous to have 
the eloak, happily, as it proved for bim, ex- 
pressed himself thus;—“ I would not part with 
this eloak for any pecuniary consideration 
whatever: būt if it mušt be so, I will mate you 
a present of it” Darius praised his generoaity, 
and accepted the eloak. 

CXL. 8yloson for a while thought he had 
foolishly lošt his eloak, būt afteroards when 
Cambyscs died, and the seven conspirators had 
destroyed the Magus, he learned that Darius 
one of the seven, had obtained the kingdom, 
and waa the very man to whom formerly at his 
iequest, in Egypt, he had given his eloak. He 
vrent, therefore, to Susą, and presenting himself 
before the royal palace, said that he had once 
done a Service to the king. Of this circum- 
stance the porter informed the king; wbo was 
much astonisbed, and ezclaimed, « To what 
Greek can I possibly be obliged for any Servi¬ 
ces ? I have not long been in possession of įny 
authority, and since this time no Greek has been 
admitted to my presence, nor can I at all re- 
member being indebted to one of that nation. 

teles; hera also was Venos wormhipp©d. O Venos, 
Tegina Cnidi Paphfąoe, fcc. 

h ii nowa very miserable place,and called Cape Chio 
or Cnio.— T. 


Introduoa him, however, that I may know what 
he has to say.” Syloson was aecordingly admit¬ 
ted to the royal presence; and being interroga- 
ted by interpreters who he waa, and in what čir- 
eumstanee he had rendered Service to the king, 
he told the story of the eloak, and said that ha 
was the peraon who had given it. In repty, 
Darius ezclaimed, “Are you then that generoua 
man, who, at a time when I was posso—ed of 
no authority, mada me a present, which, though 
emali, was as valuable to me then, as any thing 
of importance would be to me now 1 I will give 
you in retam, that you may never repent of 
your kindness to Darius, the son of Hystaspes^ 
abundance of gold and silver.” “ Sir,” replied 
Syloson, “ I would have neither gold nor ail- 
ver; give me Samos my country, and deliver it 
from servitude. Since the death of Polycrates 
my brother, whom Ores tas slew, it has been in 
the hands of one of our slaves. Give me this, 
Sir, vrithout sny efiusion of blood, or rsductng 
my countiymen to servitude.” 

CXLI. On hearing this, Darius sent an 
army, commanded by O tanas, one of the seven, 
with ordars to accomplish all that Syloson had 
desired. O tanas proceeded to the sea, and 
embarked with his troops. 

CXLII. The supreme authority at 8emoe 
was then possessed by Mmandrius, son of Mean- 
drius, to whom it had been confided by Poly¬ 
crates himself. He was desirous ofproving him¬ 
self a very honest man, būt the times would not 
aIIow him. As soon as he was informed of the 
death of Polycrates, the first thing he did was 
to eract an altar to Jupiter Liberator, 4 tracing 
round it the sacred grouod, which may now be 
seen in the neighbourhood of the city. Having 
done this, be assembled the citizens of Samos, 
and thus addressed them: “ You are well ac- 
ąuainted that Polycrates confided to me his 
sceptre and his power, which if I think proper, 
I may retain ; būt I shall certainly avoid doing 
that myself which I deemed reprehensible in 
another. The ambition of Polycrates to rule 
over otheT men who were his equals, always 
seemed to me unjust; nor can I approve of s 
likę eonduet in any man. Polycrates has yielded 
to his destiny; and for my part I lay down the 
supreme authority, and restore you all to an 
eąuality of power. I only eisim, which I think 

4 JttpiUr Liberator .]—The Greeks, after being de. 
livered from the Peraian inmaion, worshipped Jupiter 
under the title of Jupiter Servator ( -'*«.) On the 
colns of Dioclesian, he is called Jupiter Contervuar. 
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I reaaonably may, six talente to be given me 
from the wealth of Polycratea, aa well aa the ap- 
pointment in perpetuity, to me and my poater- 
ity, of the priesthood of Jupiter Liberator, whose 
temple I bave traced out; and then I reatore 
you to liberty.” When Meandriua had thua 
apoken, a Samian eiclaimed from the midat 
tf the aaaembly, « You are not worthy to rule 
over na, your principlea are bad, and your con- 
duct reproachable. Rather let na m ak e you 
give ąn account of the wealth which haa pasaed 
through yohr banda.” The name of thia person 
waa Teleaarchna, a man much reapected by hia 
fellow-citizens. 

CXLIII. Meandrioa re v oi ved thia circura- 
stance in hia mind ; and being convinced that 
if he reaigned hia power, aome other would m - 
tome it, he determined to continoe aa he waa. 
Retorning to the citadel, be sent for the eiti- 
iena, aa if to give them an acconnt of the mo* 
neya which had been alluded to, inatead of 
which be aeized and confined them. Whilat 
they remained in impriaonment, Meaudrius 
waa taken iii; hia brother Ly care tu s not think- 
ing he would recover, that he might tbe more 
eaaily ancceed in hia view* upon Samoa, put the 
citizena who were confined to death; indeed it 
did not appear that they were deairoua of life 
nnder the govemment of a tyrant 1 

CXLIV. When, therefore, the Peraiana ar- 
rived at Samoa, with the view of reatoring 8y- 
loaon, they had no reaiatance to encounter. 
The Meandrian faction expreaaed themaelves 
on certain conditions ready to anbmit; and Me- 
audrius himaelf conaented to leave the ialand. 
Their propoaitiona were accepted by Otanea ; 
and whilat they were employed in ratifying 
them, the principai men of the Peraiana had 
aeata brought, on which they placed themaelves 
In front of the citadel. 

CXLV. Meandriua had a brother, whose 
name waa Charileua, who waa of an untoward 
diapoaition, and for aome ofTence waa kept chain- 
ed in a dungeon. Aa aoon aa he heard what waa 
doing, and beheld from hia place of confinement 
the Peraiana aitting at their ease, he clamoroua- 
ly reąueated to apeak with Meandriua. Mean- 
driua, hearing thia, ordered him to be unbound, 
and brought before him. Aa aoon aa he carne 
Into hia preaence, he began to reproach and 
abnae him, eameatly importuning him to atteck 


1 Tfu gyjv«mmtniqfatyrtuU.y~ SeeUPeaaeling’snote 
aadP&uw’s conjeeture upon thia p u —g s* -T. 


the Peraiana. « Me,” he exclaimed, « who am 
your brother, and who have done nothing wor- 
thy of chains, you have moat basely kept bonnd 
in a dungeon ; būt on the Peraiana. who voald 
aflford you an eaay vietory, and who mean to 
drive you into exile, you darė not take rerenge. 
If your feara prevent you, give me your »ux* 
iliary troopa, who am equalty diapoaėd to pun- 
iah them for coming here, and to expel you 
youraelf from our ialand.” 

CXLVI. To thi8 diacourae Meandriua g«Te 
a favourable ear, not, I believe, that be w—e 
abaurd enough to imagine himaelf equal to — 
conteat with the forcea of the king, būt from 
a apirit of envy againat Syloaon, and to prevent 
hia receiving the government of Samoa withont 
trouble or exertion. He vriahed, by imtetiii^ 
the Peraiana, to debilitate the power of Samos, 
and then to detiver it into their banda; for he 
well knew that the Peraiana wpuld resent 
whatever insulte they might receive, upon the 
Samiana, and aa to himaelf, he waa certain that 
whenever he pleaaed he could depart uomo 
leated, for he had provided a aeeret path, which 
led immediately from the citadel to tbe aea, by 
which he afterwarda eacaped. In the mean- 
while Charileus, having armed the auxiliaries, 
opened the gatea and sallied forth to attack the 
Peraiana, who, ao far from expecting any thing 
of the kind, believed that a truce had been 
agrreed upon, and waa then in force. Upon 
theae Peraiana, who were aitting at their ease, 
and wbo were persona of diatinetion, the 
Samiana sallied, and put them to death; the 
ręst of the troopa, however, aoon came to their 
aaaistance, by whom the party of Charileoa was 
repulaed, and obliged again to aeek sheher in 
the citadel. 

CXLVII. Otanea, the commander-in-chief, 
had hitherto obaerved the ordera of Darius, not 
to put any Samian to death, or to take any 
prisoners, būt to deliver tbe ialand to Syloaon, 
secure and witbout injury; būt aeeing ao great 
a alaughter of hia countrymen, hia indignation 
prevailed, and he ordered hia soldiers to put 
every Samian they could meet with to death, 
without any diatinetion of age. Part of hia for¬ 
cea immediately blockaded the citadel, whilat 
another were putting the inhabitanta to the 
aword, not suflering the aacred placca to afiford 
any proteetion. 

CXLVIII. Meandriua, leaving Samoa, mtt- 
ed to Lacedemon. On hia arrival there with 
hia wealth, ha aet in order bis gobiate of goU 
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and aOrer, and dnueted hii šernui ts to elean 
them. Having entered into conversalion with 
Cleomenes, 8 son of Anazandrides, tbe king of 
Sparta, be invited him to his house. Cleome¬ 
nėm saw his plato, and was strack with aston- 
isbment. Meandrius desired him to accept of 
orhat be pleased, 2 3 bot Cleomenes was a man of 
the strictest probity, and although Maaodrias 
penisted in importuniog him to take some- 
thing, be woukl by no means consent; bot 
heariug that soma of hia fellow-citixens had re- 
eeived prese n U from Maandrius, he went to 
the ephori, and gare it as his opinion, that it 
would be bettsr for the interests of Sparta to 
ezpel ibis Sarnian from the Petoponnese, lest 
cither he himeelf, or any other Sparton, shoold 
be corrapted by him. The advice of Cleome- 
Bes was generally approved, and Msandrius 
received a public order to depart 

CXLIX. Wben the Persians bad taken the 
8 amians as in a net, 4 they delivered the island 
to 8yloeon almost without an inhabitant. 5 6 
After a certain interval, however, Otanes, the 
Peraian general, re-peopled it, on account of 
some vision which he bad, as woll as from a 
disorder which seized his privities. 

CL. Whilst the ezpedition against Samoa 


2 Cleomenes.]—Of this Cleomenes a memorable say ing 
la preserved in ihe Apophthegms of Plutarch. It relates 
to Home r and Hesiod; the fn-mer he called the poet of 
the Lacedsmonians, the latter the poel of the Helots, or 
the slaves; because Homer gavę directions for military 
eonduet, Hesiod, abmit the cultl valion of the earth.— T. 

3 To asrept af tekat he pleased.] —This self-denial wttl 
appear lesa extraordinary to an English reader, when he 
is inf »rmed, that according to the iustitutions of Lycur- 
gus, it was a Capital ofTence for a Spartan to ha ve any 
gold or stlver i n bis possession. This we learnfrotn 
lenopbon; and it is also ascertained by the follovring 
peesage from Atheneue, see the sixth book of the Deip- 
aoeoph: w The divine Rato and Lyeurgua of 8parta 
arould not suffer In their republies either gold or silver, 
thi akins; that of all the melais iron and brass were sofi¬ 
stai.” Plutarch, in the life of Lysander, telis us of a 
san named Theraz, who, though the friend and col- 
league of Lysander, was put to dealh by the ephori, be¬ 
cause some silver was f >und in his house. The self- 
denial, the re fore, or rather forbemrance of the ancient 
Romane, amongst whom no such interdietion ezisted, 
seems better entitled to ourpraise. This sumptuary law, 
vilh respect to gold and silver, took ils rise froth an Ora¬ 
cle, which afflrmed that the dcstruction of Sparta wonld 
he owiog to ite avarice:—it was this, 

* A fiX«Xfi|/iaTU SvsfTMv »Xm.—7*. 

4 As in a net]—The Greek is Mynviursmc, which 
was tbe custom of the Persians, and this was also done 

with respect to tlie islande of Chlos, Lesbos, and Tene- 
dos, sce book vi. chap. 31, where their manner of doing 
it is described.— T. 

6 Without an inhabitant .]—Strabo impntes this want 
ef inhabitant s to the cruelfy of Syloson, and nol to the 
severity of the Persians.— Larchėr. 


was on foot, the Babylomtns, being very we)l 
prepared, revolted. During the reign of the 
Magus, and whilst the seven were engaged in 
their conspiracy against him, they had taken 
advantage of the confution of the times to 
provide against a siege, and their ezertions had 
never been diseovered. When they had once 
resolved on the reoovery of their liberties, they 
took this measure:—eicepting their mothers, 
every man choee from his family the temato 
whom he liked best, the remainder were all of 
tbem assembled together, and strangled. 9 Their 
reserve of one woman was to bake their bread ; f 
the ręst were destroyed to prevent a famine. 

CLI. On the firat intelligence of this event, 
Darius assembled his forces, and marched 
against them: on his arrivat before the ei'ly, he 
besieged it in form. This, however, mede to 
little impression npon them, that they assem¬ 
bled npon the ramperts, amosed themselves 
with dancing, and treated Darius and his army 
with the extremest contempt. One amongat 
them exelaimed, « Persians, why do you lose 
your timel if you be wise, depart. When 
mules produce young 8 you shall take Babylon." 


6 Amembled together and strangled.]— Prideaux,mak- 
ing mention of this strange and unnatural action, omits 
informing his readers that the Babytonians made an ei- 
ception in favour of their mothers; būt by this barba¬ 
mus action the prophecy of Is&iah against this peopla 
was very slgnally fulflllod 

“ Būt these two things shall come to thee in a moment, 
in one day, the loss of children and widowhood; they 
shall come npon thee in their perfection, for the moltl- 
tude of thy sorceries, and for the great abundance of 
thine enchantments.” Isaiah zlvii. 9 .—T. 

7 Bake their bread.']— This anclently wns the employ- 
ment of the vromen, see book vii. chap. 187.— T. 

8 Mules produce yotmg .]—Upon this passage M. Lar- 
cher remarka, that mules būt seldom engender. As I 
have never seen nor heard of any well authenticated 
account of such a cireumstauce, I give the reader tha 
foliowing passage from Pennant, wiih some confideaca 
of its being invariably the case. “ Neither mules, nor thd 
spurious offspring of any other animal, gene rate any for- 
ther: all these produelions may be looked upon as moor 
sters; therefore, n&ture, to preserve the origtnal spe- 
cies of animals enlire and pure, wisely stopa, in instan- 
ces of deviation, the powers of propagalion.” 

What Theophrastus or Pliny may have aeserted, iu 
eontradietion to the above, will weigh būt very liula 
against the unqualified assertion of so able a natūraliai 
as Mr. PennanL The circumstance was ever consider- 
ed as a prodigy, as appears from tha following lines of 
Juvenal: 

Egregram, tnachnnque vinim ai cerno, bimemfari 
Hoc momtru pi poero, vėl mbanti tub antro 
Fttdboi inventb U fattm comparo t mJ« . T. 

The f >Uowing is the translation of, or rather parody 
upon these lines of Juvenal. 

Noiw {fone bemeat man I chane* to view, 

Coctanabg intorett, and to virine true, 
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This was tfatf speech of a Babylonian, not be- 
lisving such a thing poaaibie. 

CLII. Aurhole year and seven months hav- 
ing been cdnsumed before the place, Darias 
and bis army began to be hopeless with respect 
to the event They had applied ail the ofien- 
aive engines, and every etratagem, particularly 
thoee which Cyrus had before saccessfully u sėd 
against the Babyloniana; bot every attempt 
proved ineflectual, from the unremitting vigi- 
lance of the besieged. 

C Lili. In the twentieth month of the siege, 
the following remarkable prodigy happened to 
Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, who was one of 
the seven that dethroned tbe Magus: one of 
the mules employed to canry his provisions, pro- 
duced a young one; vrhich, when it was first 
told him he disbelieved, and desired to see it; 
forbidding those who had witnessed the fact to 
disclose it, he revolved it seriously in his mind; 
and remembering tbe words of the Babylonian, 
vrho had said the city sbould be taken wben a 
mule brought forth, he from thia conceived that 
Babylon wos not impregnable. The saying it- 
eelf, and the mule’* having a young one, seemed 
to indicate something preternatural. 

CLIV. Having satisfied himself that Bsby- 
lon might be taken, he went to Darius, and 
inquired if the capture of thia city was of par- 
licular importance to him. Hearing that it 
really was, he began to think how he might 
have the honour of efiecting it by himself; for in 
Penia there is no more certain road to greatness 
than by the performance of illustrious a c tions. 
He conceived there was no more probable means 
of obtaining his end, than fint to mutilate him¬ 
self, and thus paša over to the enemy. He made 
no scruple to wound himself beyond the power 
of being healed, for he cut off his nose and his 
ean, and clipping his hair close, so as to give it 
a mean appearance, 1 he scourged himself; and in 
thia coodition presented himself before Darius. 

CLV. When the king beheld a man of his 

I nak him with the prodigia of bmej 
With ptoogbed-up fiihea, ud wtth kj fluae; 

Wi1h thiop whieh įtart from nahuet commoc raka } 

Wlth beuded inbnta, and wiLfa tmmmgrmdm. 

Cmek. 

1 To give it a mean appearance.]—I do not remember 
an instance of the hair being cut off as a punish- 
ment; it was freąuently dona as ezpressive of mourning 
in the most remote times; and it was one characteristic 
mark of the servile condition. See Ju venai, sat. v. book 
L170. 

Onuriaferre 

81 potai et dėta pabudom vtftta reto 
Pnabetd* gu t aringin eapot nee dura tam toli 
FUgn pati, hkqpulaut bdidigaamniao. 


illustrious renk in so deplomble a condition, kt 
instantly leaped in angar irom his throne,* and 
asked who had dared to treat him with suck 
barbarity 1 Zopyrus mede this reply, “ No man, 
Sir, ezcept yourself, could have this power over 
my person; I alone have thus diafigored naj 
body, which I was prompted to do from veža- 
tion at beholding the Assyrians thus mock os.” 
—“ Wretcbed man," answered the king, «• do 
you endeavour to disguise the shamefal actaon 
you have perpetrated, under an honourabla 
namel Do you suppoae that because you 
have thus deformed yourself, the enemy vriU 
tbe s'ooneT surrender t I fear what you have 
done has been occasioned by some defect of 
your reason.” “ Sir,*' anseered Zopyrus, “ if 
I had previously discloaed to you my intentiona^ 
you would have prevented their accomplish- 
ment; my present situation is the result of my 
own determination only. If you do not fail iro, 
Babylon is our own. I propose to go, in tho 
condition in vrhich you see me, as a deser- 
ter to the Babylonians; it is my hope to per- 
suode them that I have suflered these cruelties 
from you, and that they wiįl, in consequence, 
give me some place of military trust Do you, 
on the tenth day afler my departure, detach to 
tbe gate of Semiramis 8 a tbousand men of your 
army, whose loss eill be of no consequence; aft 
an interval of seven days more, aend to tho 
Ninian gates other two thousand ; again, after 
twenty days, let another party, to the number 
of four thousand, be ordered to the Chaldean 
gates, būt let none of these detachments have 
any weapons būt their swords; after this lašt- 

2 Leaped in anger from his throne.'}— Thia i ne tiem, 
with the various circumstances muending it, properly 
considered, wouid furnish an artisl vrith an escellent 
aubjecl for an historic&l painting—The city of Babylon si 
a distance,the Persta n c am p, the king’a tent,himselfand 
principai nobles in deep consuitation, with the sudden 
appearance of Zopyrus in the muUlated condition hera 
described, might sūrely be introduced and arranged 
with the most admlrable eflfect—T. 

3 The gate of Semtramie.}—filT. Bryant’s re mark on 
this word is too eurious to be omitted 

Semiramis was an embiero, and the name was a eom- 
pound of Sama-Ramaa, or Ramia: it signified the divina 
token, the type of providence; and as a military ensign, 
it may with some latilude be interproted the Standard of 
the Mosi High. It conslsted of the flgure of a dore, 
which was probably encircled with the Ine, as those tuo 
emblema were often represented together. Ali wbo 
went under that Standard, or who pati any deiėrence to 
that emblem, were styled Semarim and Samorira. Ona 
of the gates of Babylon was styled the gate of Semiramis, 
undoubtedly from having the sacred emblem of Sama- 
Raroas, or the dove, engraved by way ofdistinction over 
it Probably the lofty obelisk of Semiramis, mentioned 
by Diodorus, was n&med from the šame hieroglyphie. 
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mentioned period,1et your whole army idnnce, 
and sciTiound the walls. At the Belidian and 
Ciaaian {gatea be careful that Peratans are sta- 
tioned. I think that the Babyloniana, after 
witnmwing my ezploita in the field, will entruat 
me with the keys of thoae gatea. Doubt not 
būt Uie Peraiana, with my aid, will then ac- 
complUb the ręst.” 

CLVL After giving theae injunctiona, he 
proeeeded towarda the gatea: and, to be con- 
datent in the character which he assumed, 4 he 
frequenUy atopped to look behind him. The 
centinels on the watch-towera, obeerving this, 
lan dowo to the gate, which opening a little, 
thej inquired who he wae, and what he want- 
ed ? When he told them hia name waa Zopy- 
nia, and thathe had deaerted from the Peraiana, 
they eonducted him before their magistrątea. 
'He then began a miaerable tale of the injuries 
he had suffered from Darius, for no other rea- 
aon bot that he had adviaed him to withdraw 
bis army, seeing no likelihood of hia taking the 
city. « And now,” aaya he, “ ye men of Baby- 
lon, I come a friend to you, būt a fatal ene- 
my to Darius and hia army. I am well ac- 
qoainted with all hia deaigna, and hia treatment 
of me ahall not be unrevenged.” 

CLVIL When the Babyloniana beheld a 
Peraian of auch high rank deprived of hia eara 
and hia noae, covered with wounds and blood, 
they entertained no doubta of bis sincerity, or 
of the friendlineaa of hia intentions towarda 
them. They were prepared toaccede to all 
that he desired ; and on hia reqnesting a mili- 
tary command, they gavę it him without heai- 
tation. He then proeeeded to the ezecution 
of vrbat he had concerted with Darias. On 
the tenth day, at the head of aome Babylonian 
troops, he made a sally from the town and en- 
counteriog the Peraiana, who had been atation¬ 


ed for this purpoee by Darios, he put every one 
of them to death. The Babyloniana, obaerv- 
ing that hia actions correaponded with hia pro* 
feaaiona, were fu U of ezultation, and were 
ready to yield him the mosi implicit obedieoce. 
A aecond trme at the head of a choaen tletach- 
ment of the besieged he advanced from the 
town at the time appointed, and alew the two 
thousand aoldiera of Darius. The joy of the 
citizeos at this aecond ezploit vraa ao eztreme 
that the name of Zopyrua reaounded with 
p raiše from every tongue. The third time also, 
after the nomber of the days agreed upon had 
paased, he led forth hia troops, attacked and 
alaughtered the four thousand. Zopyrua, after 
this was every thing with the Babyloniana, ao 
that they made him the commander of their 
army, and guardian of their walta. 

CLVin. At the time appointed, Darias 
advanced with all hia forcea to the walla. The 
perfidy of Zopyrua then became apparent; for 
aa aoon aa the Babyloniana mounted the wall 
to repel the Peraian aaaault, he immediately 
opened to hia countrymen what are called the 
Belidian and Ciaaian gatea. Thoae Babylon¬ 
iana who aaw thia transaction fled for refuge to 
the temple of Jupiter Belus; they who saw it 
not, continued in their postą, till the circum- 
atance of their being betrayed became notorious 
to all. 

CLIX. Thui was Babylon a aecond time 
taken. Aa aoon aa Darius became maater of 
the place, 6 he levelled the walla, and took away 
the gatea, neither of which thinga Cyrua had 
done before. Three thousand of tbe moat dis- 
tinguished nobility he ordered to be crucified: 
the ręst were suffered to continue where they 
were. He took care also to provide them with 
women, for the Babyloniana, aa we have be¬ 
fore remarked, to prevent a lamine, had atran- 
gled their wivea. Darius ordered the neigh- 
bouring nations to aend femalea to Babylon, 
each being obiiged to fumiah a stipulated 


5 Maater qf the plact. ] —Plutar ch i n forma ua, in hia 
Apophthegma, that Xences being incenaed againat the 
Babyloniana for revoltlng,after having conįuered them 
a aecond time, forbade their carrying artns, and cora- 
manded them to employ their time in einging, muaic, and 
all kinds of dieaipation, Čcc. 

The Babyloniana did not revolt under Xerxea. Plu- 
tarch aasigna to him a fact, which regards Darius; how- 
ever thia may be, after the reduelion of Babylon, the 
Peraian monarchą flzed their reatdence in three gre&t 
citiea; the winter they paaaed at Babylon, the aummer 
at Media, doubtleaa at Ecbatane, and the greal erpart 
of the apring ai Susą.— Larchsr.. 


4 7hs charatier uihich ha oaaumad .]—Many clrcum- 
atancea in the hiatory of Zopyrua reaemble thoae of Si* 
non in the ASneid. 

-QuJ 


Hoc ipmin ut strueret, Trojunqi» aperiret Aehivia 
OfafaJenl, fiden Minu, riqae ln atnnDqtie pantai 
Sca Tenore dolce, eea oerUe oeeumbere marti.— 

Both lell a miaerable tale of injuriea received from their 
countrymen, and both affeci an eztraordinary seal to 
dieiinguiah themaelvea in the aervice of their natūrai 
enemiea. Sinon aaya of himaelf 

Ori nequeapod 

Again he aaya, 

Fu mitai Gniornm nario ro rinn )ui 
Iri odi*e tiro, »tqae omnri fene «t> m 
A qpn teginti riaeor priris aec 
26 
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number. These in all amounted to fifly tbou- 
s&nd, firom whom the Babylonians of tbe pre- 
sent day are descended. 

CLX. With reepect to toe ment of Zopyrns, 
in the opinion of Darias it was exeeeded by no 
Persian of any period, unleaa by Cyrus; to 
him indeed, he thougbt no one of his. conntry- 
men could posaibly be compared. It is affirmed 
of Darias, that he used freąuently to assert, 
that he would rather Zopyrus had sufiered no 
injary, than have been master of twenty Baby- 
lons more. He rewarded him magnificently: 
every year he presented him with the gifts 
deemed most honourable in Penia; he made 
him also governor of Babylon for life, free from 
the payment of any tribate, and to these he ] 


added other marka of liberality. Megabyzos* 
who commanded in Egy pt against the Athenians 
and allies, was a son of this Zopyroa; whieh 
Megabyzas had a son named Zopyros, 1 who 
deserted from the Persians to the Athcniana. 


1 A son named Zopyrus.}—Zopyrus, son of Mėgstu 
žus, and grandson of ihe famous Zopyrus, rerolted finom 
Artazerzes aficr the death of his lather and moiher r And 
advanced towards Athens, on account of the friendahip 
which subaisted betwixt his mother and the AtheniansL 
He went by sea to Caunus, and commanded the inhabt- 
tants to give up the piace to the Athenians who vers 
with him. The Caunians replied, that they were williog 
to surrender it to him, būt they refaaed to admit any 
Athenians. Upon this he moumed the wall; būt a. 
Caunian, named-Alcides, knocked him on the head with 
a stone. His grandmoiher Amistris aflenr&rda cracė- 
fied this Caunian.—LarcAer. 
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I. Dikitjb, tfler the capture of Babylon, 
nndertook an expedition agoinst Scythia. Asia 
wms now both populous and rich, and he was 
desiroas of avenging on the Scythians the in- 
juriea they had formerly committed by entering 
Medin, and defeating thoee who oppoaed them. 
Dnring a period of twenty-eight years, the 
Scythians, as I have before remarked, retained 
the sovereignty of the Upper Asia; entering 
into vrhich, when in pursuit of the Cimmerians, 1 
they expelled the Medes, ita ancient po —a a 
sora. After this long absence from their coun- 
try, the Scythians were desiroas to return, būt 
here as great a labour awaited them as they 
had ezperienced in their eipedition into Media; 
for the women, deprived so iong of their bus- 
bands, had connected themselves with their 
slaves, and they found a numerous body in 
arena ready to dispute their progress. 

1 Cimmeriaa*.]— From this people caroe tbe proverb 
of Cimmerian darkness. 

We rmchM old ocaus'i ntnmt boaak, 

Who» neką eoatrol hb wm wUh ew4mi&( momit t 
Tte» in i Iom iy lud, ind gloomjceUe, 

The dwky alkm of Cfanmeria dwdli 

Whca radkst he advanoee or ntmk. 

Oofaappy rara 1 wbom endlen oigbt ioradca, 

CMi tbe dūli eir, tad wnpa them roand inrfndce. 

O dįm . boofciL 

Of this proverb Ammianne Marcellinus makesahappy 
ūse when censuring the lurury and effeminacy of the 
Boman nobilily. u If,” saya he, (1 ūse the version of 
Mr. Gibbon) “a fly should presume to eeUle in the ailken 
iblds of their gilded umbrellaa, should a sun-beam pene- 
trate through aome unguarded and imperceptible chink, 
they deplore their intolerable hardshipe, and lament in 
affeeted language thatthey were not born in the land of 
the Ctmmeri&ns, the regioną of eternal darkneaa.” 

Ovid aiao chooaea the vicinity of Cimmeria as the pro¬ 
perša place for the palace of the god of aleep. 

Et prope Cimmerim, loogo «peinaca rte an, 

Koū erae, igneri doma et penetralia Šonai, 

Qoo ndih oriem, aediora, cadenm, 

Pboeboi adire poteri, nebol* «ali*iue milte 
Eztelutar fauna, dabteqae erepvnla facfc. 

The region assigned to this people in ancient geo* 
gntphy was pert of European Scythia, now called Little 
Ttttaiy .—T 


II. It is s c aslom with the 8cythians to 
deprive all their slaves of sight 9 on account of 
the tnilk, 8 which is their customsry d rink. 
They have s particular kind of bone, shaped 
likę a Aute: this is applied to the private parts 
of a mare, and blown into from the month. It 
is one man’s Office to blow, another’s to milk 
the mare. Their idea is, that, the veins of the 
animal being thus inflated, the doge are pro- 


3 Dtprtv aūthdr&nm qf sfgM.}—Barbarous as this 
eonduet will appear to evsry huroane reader, although 
praciiaed amongat an uncivilized race of men, he will be 
far more ahocked when T remind hlm that in the moat 
reflned period of the Roman empire, thoee who were 
deemed the wisesl and moat virtuoua of mankind did 
not acruple to uae their slaves with yet more atrocioue 
cruelty. Ilwaa cuatom&ry at Rome to expose slaves 
who were siek, old, and uscless, to perish miaerably ln 
an island of the Tyber. Plularch telis us, in his Life of 
Cato, that it was his custom to aetl hia old slaves for any 
price, to get rid of the burden. They were employed, 
and freąuently i n chains, ln the moat laborious officea, 
and for trivial ofTences, and not seldom on mere sus- 
picion, were m&de to explre under the moat horrid tor- 
turea that can be Imagined.—7*. 

3 On account qf the milk.y~Of this people, Homer 
apeaks in the following linea: 

And whcra (be fcr-ftoned Hlppcmnlgfan sfe*y», 

ReoomiVl for Jnriiee and ibr leagth of deja, 

Thrice ’&spff r*ce, that, irmocenl of blood, 

Tnm milk I nnorinn i sėsk tbair abnple ftxxL— Jt zit 

Upon this subject Larcher gi ves the fellowlng psssage 
from Niebuhr 

“ J’entendifl et vis mol-meme, a Bafra, que lorequ*nn 
Arabe trait la fomelle du bufle, un autre lui fourre la 
main eile bras juaqu’aucoude,danfl la vulva, parcc qu’on 
pretend savo Ir par experlence qu* etant chatouille de la 
sorte, eile donne plūs de laiL Cette methode ressemble 
beaucoup a celle dės Scythes.” We learn, from eome 
lines of Amiphanes, preserved ln Athenseus, that the 
Scythians gavę this milk to their children as eoon as 
they were born. 

£iT*ev rifu iyr’ nnr o! Savimi ręotįmf 
Oi ytrtjiivtiriv tvitmg rttg vmifrlp 
Ai mSifomri* iwwbv amt fitmv Art»*** ymKm. 

u Do not thoee Scythians appear to you remarkably 
wiee who grve to their children, as eoon as ever they are 
born, the milk of mares and cows V 1 —T. 
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poni on abi y filled. When the milk U thus 
ubtained, they place it in deep wooden vessels, 
and the slaves are directed to keep it tn con- 
tinual agitation. Of this, that which rėmains 
at the top 1 is most esteemed, what snbsides is 
of inferior value. This it is which indaces 
the Scythians to deprive all their captives of 
sight, for they do not cultivate the gTOund, būt 
lead a pastoral life. 2 3 

III. From the union of these slaves with 
the Scythian women, a numerous progeny was 
born, vrho, when informed of their ori gi n, 
readily advanced to oppose those vrho vvere 
retuming from Media. Their first ezertion 
was to intersect the country by a large and deep 
trench, which eztended from the mountains of 
Tauria* to the Palus Moeotis. They then en- 
camped opposite to the Scythians, wbo were 
ondeavouring to effect their passoge. Various 
engagements ensued, in vvhich the 8cythians 
obtained no advantage. « My countryroen,” at 
length one of them ezclaimed, “ what are we 
doing? In this contest with our slaves, every 
action diminishes our number, and by killing 
those who oppose us, the value of victory de- 
cresses: let us throw aside our darts and our 
anrours, and rush opon them only with the whip 


1 Remains at the top.}—U it not surprising, asks M. 
Larcher in this place. that neither the Greeks nor the 
Latins had any term in their language to express cream? 

Buuer was also unknown to the Greeks and Romans 
till a late period. Pliny speaks of it as a comraon article 
of food among barbarous nations, and used by them as 
an unction. The very name of buuer CSourueoO which 
significs cheese, or coagulum of comts* milk, implies an 
lmperfect notion of the thing. It is clear that Herodo- 
tus here describes the making of Lutter, though he 
knew no name for the product. Pliny remarke that 
the barbarous nations were as peculiar ib neglecting 
cheese, as in making butter. Spuma tartis, vrhich that 
author tįsės in describing what butter is, seems a very 
proper phrase for cream. Butter is often mentioned in 
Scripture; see Harmer’s curious accounts of the modes 
of making H in tho East, vol. i. and iii.— T. 

2 Lead a pastoral life ."]—The influence of food or 
climate, which in a more inproved statė of society is 
suspended or subdued by so many moral Gausės, most 
povrerfully contributes to form and to maintain the na- 
tional character of barbarians. In every age, the im- 
mense plains of Scythta or Tartary have been inhsbited 
by vagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose in- 
dolence re fu sės to cultivate the earlh, and whose ręst* 
lesa spirit disdalns the conflnemenl of a sedentary 
life.— Gibban. 

3 Mountains of Tauria .—Th is peni nsula is sometimes 

called the Taurina Chersonesus, sometimes simpiy Tau¬ 
ras, and here, by Herodotus, the mountains of Tauria. 
It signifies, as I tmderstand, in the Chaldaic and Syrlac 
languases, the Peninsula of Oxen. From these beasts, 
of which the inhabitants were celebrated feedere, Eus- 
tathius, Not. in Dion. v. 306, telis us, that mount Taurus 
received Us name. 


which we ūse for our horses. Whil*t they see 
us with arms, they think themselves our cquab 
in birth and importance; būt as soon as they 
shall perceive the whip in our hands, they wiQ 
be impreased with tbe sense of their servile 
condition, and reaist no longer.” 

IV. The 8cythiana approved the advice ; 
their opponenta forgot their former ezertion*, 
and fled: so did the Scythians obtain the sove- 
reignty of Asia; and thus, after haying been 
expelled hy the Medes, they returaed to their 
country. From the above motives Darius, 

ger for revenge, prepsred to lead an arzny 
againat them 

V. The 8cythians affirm of their country 
that it W88 of all othera the lašt formed 4 and 
in this manner:—When this region was in ils 
original and deaert statė, the first inhabitant 
was named Targitaos, a son, as they aay (bot 
which to me seems incredible) of Jupiter, by a 
daughter of the Boryathenes. This Targitąpe 
had three sons, Lipozais, Arpoxais, and lastly 
Colazais. Whilst they posseased the country, 
there fell irom heaven into the Scy thian district 
a plough, a yoke, an ax, and a goblet, all of 
gold. The eldest of the brothers was the first 
who saw them; who running to take them, 
was bumt by the gold. On his retiring, the 
second brother approached, and waa bumt also. 
When these two had been rėpelled by the 
buming gold, lašt of all the youngest brother 
advanced; upon him the gold had no effect, 
and he carried it to his house. The two elder 
brothers, observing what had happened, re aign - 
ed all authority to the youngest 

VI. From Lipozais those Scythians wera 
descended who are termed the AuchaUe; from 
Arpozais, the second brother, those vrho are 
called the Catiari and the Traspies; from the 
youngest, who waa king, came the Paralat®.* 
Generally speaking, these people are named 
Scoloti, from a surname of their king, hut the 
Greeks call them Scythians. 

VII. This is the account which the Scy¬ 
thians give of their origin; and they add, that 
from their first king Targitaus, to the invasioa 
of their country hy Darius, is a period of m 
thousand yeara, and no more. The aacred 
gold is preserved hy their kings with the great- 
est care; it is every year carried with gresi 

4 Laštformed.] —Juslin informa us,ihal the Scythians 
pretended to be more ancientthan the Fffyptians.— T. 

6 Paralata .]—Thispassage will be invnlved in much 
perplerliy, unless for rov* fiunkąsę bo read th 
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solemmty to ew y psrt of tbe kingdom, and 
opoo thia occaiioa there are sacrifices, with 
m ach pomp, at which tbe prince preeides. 
They have a trsdition, that if the person in 
whose cuatody thia gold remtina aleepe in the 
open air during the time of their annaal festi- 
nl, he diea before the end of the year; as much 
land ia therefore given him® as he can pase 
crrer on horseback in the courae of a day. 7 
Aa thia region ia extensive, king Colaiais 
dirided the conntry into three parts, which he 
gite to three tona, making that portion the 
largeet in which the gold waa deposited. Ae 
to the dietrict which lies farther to the north, 
and beyond the extrėmė inhabitanta of the 
conntry, they say that it neither can be paased, 
nor y et diacemed with the eye, on account of 
the feathera 8 vrhich are continually falling: vrith 
these both the earth and the air are so filled, aa 
effectually to obatruct the view. 

VIII. 8uch ia the manner in which the 
Bcylhians deacribe theraselves and tbe conntry 
beyond them. The Oreeka who inhabit Pontus 
speak of both aa fol!owa : Hercules, when he 
was drrring away the heifers of Geryon,® caine 

6 Am tnuchlandie thertfore given Mm.]—Thia i s, be- 
yond dnųbL, a very perplexed and diflicult pass&ge; and 
all that the diflferent annotatora ha ve done haa been to 
intimate their conjecturee. I ha ve follovred that which 
to my judgmeni seemed the happieat. 

7 On hęreeback in the courae qf a day .']—Larcher ad- 
dueea, frora Pilny, Ovld, and Seneca, the three follovring 
pusaages, to prove that anciently thia waa the mode of 
rewarding meiit: 

Dona amplisfima lmperatorum et fortlum civium 
quanuim ąuis uno die plurtmum circumaravisaet.— Pliny. 
Thia frau Ovid ia more pertinent 

Al Pnwr» -- - — 

Buria temti tmlmn tibi Cfpe ded mn 
OoutamdeiVMO art*** bobai a«iro 
CooplacU powa ad tarai aolia ab ortą— 

See also Seneca 

Uit ob vinutėm et bene gestam rempublicara tantum 
agri deceroeretur, ąuantum arando uno die clrcuire po- 
toiaseu 

8 Oi arcount af the/eathera.]—lt muat immediately 
occur to the reader that theae feathera can be nothing 
elae būt snow.—7*. 

9 Geryon .]—To thia personage the poetą aaaigned 
three heads and three bodies. Hesiod calla him 
f(iuęajL»f and Euripedea rątemnm to*. See also Horace: 

Qui ter am pi am 
Geryanem, TOjoči^u* trtti 
Coupeacit uode. 

Yirgilcallshitn Tergeminua: būt the mlnutest deacrip* 
tion ia found in Siliua Italicua,the moat saliafactory, in 
Palsphatua de incredibilibua 

Qaalia A fl a nH a ro memcrahg litera qaoodun 
Monat n ua OaayoMa imiana tr i cotperia iras, 


Cni trea in png» destraa varia arai genfceat 





to thia region, now inhtbited by tbe 8cythians, 
būt which then was s deaert This Geryon 
lived beyond Pontus in sn island which the 
Greeks call Erythia near Gadea, vrhich ia šit- 
uate in the ocean, and beyond the columns of 
Hercules. The ocean, they say, commencing 
at the east flows round all the earth; 10 this, how- 
ever, they affirm vvkhout proving it Hercules 
coming from thence, arrived at thia country, 
now called 8cythia, where finding himself over- 
taken by a Severe storai, and being eiceedingly 
cold, he wrapped himself up in bis lion’s skin, 
and went to sleep. They add, that bis mares, 
vrhich he had detached from bis ehariot to feed, 
by some divine interposition disappeared during 
his aleep. 

IX. As soon as he awoke, he vrandered over 
all the country in search of his mares, tall at 
iength he came to the dietrict vrhich is called 
Hyl®: there in a cave he discovered a fe malė 
of moet unnatural appearance, resembliug a 
women as far as the thighs, bot vrhoee 1ower 
parts were likę a serpent. 11 Hercules beheld 
her with aatoniahment, būt he was not deterred 
from asking her vrhether ahe had seen his maresl 

Palaphalus says, he lived at Trfearenfa; and that,being 
called the Tricarenian Geryon, he waa aflerwarda aaid 
to hnve had three heada T. 

10 FtoiM round all the earth .]—Upon thia paasage the 
follovring temark occura in SUUingfleal’s Origin. Bacr. 
book i. c. 4.— 

“ lt cannot be denied būt a great deal of u šefui histoiy 
may be fetched out of Herodotua; yet who can ezcuse 
his ignorance, when he notonly denies there iaan ocean 
compasaing the land, būt condemns the geographera for 
aaserting it 1” Herodotua, however, neither denies the 
fact, nor condemns the geographera. 

11 Liks a eerpeni.]—. M. Pelloutier calla thia monatar 
aSyren, būt Homer repreaenta the Syrens aa very lovely 
woinen. 

Diodorua Siculua apeaka also of thia monater, descrfb. 
ing it likę Herodotua. He makes her the miatreaa of 
Jupiter, by whom ahe had Scythes, who gavę hia namo 
to the nalion.— Larcher. 

Thia in e great meaaure corresponds with Vlrgil’a 
description of Scylla: 

Prima temink heta, et pnlduo pėdutė vhgo 
Putelėms: p oatre ma lmraaa, oorpore phbht 
Delptitansi centu utero comintaa tapoma. 

See also Spenser’a deecriptlon of the mennalds: 

Tbey were fair kdiaa tilt tbejr fbodly atrirad 
With Qi* Helicockn malda ter maklery, 

Of wbom Uie or er oemen were deprivėd 
Of their prood besoty, and th*ooemoiety 
TVusfonaed to tah, tor their bold tiirąaedry j 
Būt the apper half their bee ratataed atiU, 

And their meet *111 ia vronted metody, 

Whieh erer aAer tbejr abond to UI, 

To alhm wmk tntreUen, wte«n gattea tbey dU kflL 

See also hia description of Echidna: 

Yet did bar heeaad Uttsm perk pntem 
A ttir joiibr maidea fblt af emnely glee; 

Bot all her hloder perta did plak trpreaa, 

A mmtnm dnym, AtU of teMI vįOmm. 
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She made answer, that they wcre in her cua- 
lody: she refused, however, to restore them, 
būt upon coudition of bis cohabiting with her. 
The terms proposed' ioduced Hercules to 
couseut; būt she štili deferred restoring his 
mares, from the wish of retaining him longer 
with her, whilst Hercules was equally anzious 
to obtain them and depart After a while she 
restored them with these words: « Tour mares, 
vvhich wandered here, I have preserved ; you 
bare paid what was due to my care, I bare con- 
clived by you three sons; I wish you to say 
how I shall dispose of them hereafter; whether 
I shall detain them here, where I am the sole 
sovereign, or whether I shall send them to you.” 
The reply of Hercules was to this effect: « As 
soon as they shall be grown up to man’s estate, 
observe this, and you cannot err; whichever of 
them you shall see bend this bow, and wear 
this beit 1 as I do, him detain in this country : 
the otbers, who shall not be able to do this, you 
may send away. By minding what I say, you 
will have pleasure yourself, and will satisfy my 
wishes.” 

X. Having said this, Hercules took one of 
his bows, for thus far he had carried two, and 
showing her also his beit, at the end of which 
a golden cup was suspended, he gavę her them, 
and departed. As soon as the boys of whom 
she was delivered grew up, she called the eldest 
Agathyrsus, the second Gelonus, and the 
youngest Scytha. She remembered also the 
injunctions she had received ; and two of her 
sons Agathyrsus and Gelonus, who were in- 
competent to the trial which was proposed, 
vrere sent away by their mother from this 
country, 8cytha the youngest was successful in 
bis ezertions, and remained. From this Scytha 
the son of Hercules, the Scy thian monarche are 
descended, and from the golden cup the Scythi- 
ans to this day have a cup at the end of their belts. 

XI. This is the story which the Greek in- 
habitants of Pontus relate; būt there is also 
another, to which I am more inclined to assent: 
—The Scythian Nomades of Asia, having been 

l Thi* 6eW.]—It was assigned Hercules as one of his 
labours by Eurystheus, to whom he was subject, to de- 
prive Iiippolyta, ąueen of the Amazons, of her beit. 
Ausonius, in the inscription which he probably wrote 
for some ancient relievo, menlions it as the sizth la- 
l»our; 

Thmdus nzto ąmJkrH Amasom taltbea 
*“ This labour is also znentioned thus by Maniai: 

PeUatra Scjttfco dJaclmit Anacon* oadow 
Whether Herodotus means to speak of this beit, I pre- 
tend not to determine.— T. 


harasaed by the Maasagete in war, pasmrd tise 
Arazia, and aettled in Cimmeria; for it isto be 
obaerved, that the country nbw poancr— r si by 
the Scythiana belonged formerly to the Cim- 
merians. This people when attacked by tise 
Scythiana, deliber&ted vrhat it waa mostadviaa- 
ble to do againat the mroad of so vast a m uiti- 
tude. Their sentimentą were divided ; botb 
were violent, būt that of the kinga appears pre- 
ferable. The people were of opinion, that it 
would be better not to hazard an eogagenocait, 
būt to retre&t in security ; the kinga were at aU 
events for reaistiug the enemy. Neither party 
would recede from their opiniona, the people 
and the princea mutually refusing to yield; tise 
people wiahed to retire before the invadero, the 
prince* determined rather to die where tbey 
were, reflecting upon vrhat they had enjoyed 
before, and alarmed by the fears of futnre ca- 
lamities. From verbai diaputea they soon cauw 
to actual engagement, and they happened to be 
nearly equal in number. Ali those who per- 
ished by the hands of their countrymen were 
buried by the Cimmerianc near the river Tyie, 
where their monuments may atill be aeen. The 
Burvivors fled from their countiy, which in ita 
abandoned statė was seized and occupied by the 
Scythians. 

XII. There aTe atill to be found in Scythim 
walls and bridges which are termed Cim- 
merian ; the šame name is also given to a whole 
diatrict, as we!l as to a narrow aea. It is cer- 
tain that when the Cimmerians were ezpelled 
their country by the Scythiana, they fled to the 
Asiatic Chersonese, where the Greek city of 
Sinope 2 is at present situated. It ia also ap- 
parent, that whilst engaged in the pursuit, the 
Scythians deviated from their proper courae, 
and entered Media. The Cimmeriana in their 
flight kept uniformly by the aea-coast; būt the 
Scythiana, having Mount Cancasus to their 
right, continued the pursuit till by following an 
inland direction they entered Media. 

2 jSKnope.]~There were vartaus opinions amongst tha 
ancient* concerninp this city. Some said it vu baili by 
an Amason so called; others affirm it was founded by 
the Milesians; Slr&bo calls it the mosi illustrious city af 
Pontus. lt is thus mentioned by Talerius Flaccus, aa 
author not so much read as he deserves: 

Nympto priM, bUndtaąoe Jor faąaa B YmmX igni , 

Casllcola inunaapnch. 

There was also & celebrated courtesan of this name, 
from whom Sinopiss&re became a proverb for being va¬ 
ry lascivious. 

The modern name of the plmce is Si&ab,aud it standi 
at the mouth of a river called Sinope.—7*. 
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Xm. There iš štili another account, whicb 
has obtained credit, both vrith the Greeks and 
barbarians. A ris tesu* the poet, a native of Pro- 
conuesus, and son of Caustrobius, relatea, that 
under the influence of A polio, be came to tbe 
Issedones, that beyond this people he found tbe 
Arimaapi, 4 a nation who have būt one eje; far- 
tber od were the Gryphins, 5 tbe guardians of 
the gold ; and beyond theee tbe Hyperboreans, 6 
who possess the vrhole country quite to the sea, 
and that all theae nations, ezcept the Hypcr- 
borenns, are continually engaged in war witb 
their neighbours. Of theae hoetilities tho 
Arimaspians were the first authors, for they 
drove ont the Issedones, tbe Isaedonea the Scy- 
thiana: the Scythians compelled the Cimmer- 
ians, who poeeeased the country tovrards tbe 
eouth, to abandon their native land. Thus it 
appeara that the narrative of Aristeas differs 
also from that of the Scythians. 

XIV. Of vrhat country the relator of the 
above account vraa, we have already eeen; būt 
I ought not to omit what I have heard of this 

3 Artmtea *.']—Tbis person is mentioned also by Pliny 
and AulusGellius; lt is probable ihat he lived in ihe tirae 
of Gyrus and Cresus. Longinus has preserved six of 
his verges; see chap. 10, of which he remarke, thatthe y 
are raiher florid than sublime. Tzeizes has preserved 
aix rnore. The account given of him by Herodotus is 
Dar from satisCictory. 

4 Arimasrpi .^—The Arimaspians were Hyperborean 
Cyclopeans, and had temples named Charis or Charisia, 
\a the topof which were preserved a perpetini fire. 
They were of the šame famjly as those of Sicily, and had 
the šame rites,and particularly worshipped the Ophlte de- 
ity under the name of Opis. Aristeas Proconneslus wrote 
their history, and among other things mentioned that 
they had būt one eye, whlch was placed in their graceful 
forehead. How could the front of a Cyclopean, onę of 
Ihe mosi hideous monsters that ever poetic fency framed, 
be styled graceful 1 The whole is a mistake of terms, 
and what this writer has misapplied related to Charis a 
tourer, and the eye was a casement in the top of the 
ediflce, where a light and fire were kept up —Bryani. 

5 Oryphine. 

Tbn the Oiypblas, 

TbaM dambud nmoa dop ot Jo re, btoU 

Gbn wi(hoiMbbunscys: *k»g the banks 
Wbore finto rolls ha dmm of fdd, tbej rda 
TbeĮr ftnzaing ateeda 

Promatlm* rb*tv>; AcftyL Poetai Trandafan. 
Pausantus telis us, that the Gryphins are represented 
by Aristeas as monsters resembling lions, vrith the 
beaks and wings of eagles. By the way, Dionyslus of 
Balicarnassus is of opinion that no such poem as this of 
Aristeas ever ezisted. 

6 nyptrborean *. - ]—The ancients do notappeartohave 
had any precise ideas of the country ofthiS people. The 
Hyperborean mountains are also frequently mentioned, 
which, as appears from Yirgil, were the šame as the 
Byphean: 

Talfa Hypvtano spto nbjecta trtool 
Ocaa dfriena rirum Rhtpao lunditor Saro 
B peesdaa fidvb vdstv sorpon r. 


personagc, both at Proconnesus and Cyzicus. 7 
It is said of this Aristeas, that he was of one of 
the best families of his country, and that he 
died in the worksbop of a fuller, into which he 
had accidentally gone. The fuller immediately 
secured his shop, and went to inform the rela- 
tions of the deceased of what had happened. 
The report having circulated through the city, 
that Aristeas was dead, there came a man of 
Cyzicus, of the city of Artaces, who aflirmed 
that this assertion was falše, for that he had met 
Aristeas going to Cyzicus, 8 and had spoken vrith 
him. In consequence of his positive assertions, 
the friends of Aristeas hastened to the fuller’s 
shop vrith every thing which was necessary for 
his funeral, būt when they came there, no Aris¬ 
teas was to be found, alive or dead. Seven 
years afterwards it is said that he re-appeared 
at Proconnesus, and composed those verses 
which the Greeks call Arimaspian, afterwhich 
he vanished a second time. 

XV. Thia is the manner in which theso 
cities speak of Aristeas; būt I am about to re- 
late a circumstance which to my own knovriedge 
happened to the Metapontines of Italy, three 
hundred and forty years after Aristeas had a 
second time disappeared, according to my con- 
jecture, as it agrees vrith vrhat I heard at Pro¬ 
connesus and Metapontus. The inhabitants of 
this latter place affirro, that Aristeas having 
appeared in their city, directed them to construct 
an altar to Apollo, and near it a statu e to Aris¬ 
teas of Proconnesus. He told them that they 
were the only people of Italy vrhom Apollo had 
ever honoured by his presence, and that he him- 
self had attended the god under the fono of a 
crow ; 9 having said this, he disappeared. The 

7 Cyzicus.]—This was one of the mosi flourishing 
cities of Mysia, situated in a small island of the ProponUs, 
and built by the Milesians. It is thus mentioned by Ovid: 

Inde Propantimci* hjarentetn CytScoo ori* 

Cjndooa ASmonia netolia genth opa. 

The people of this place were remarkable for their 
effeminacy and cowardice,whence tinciura Cyzicena be- 
ca'me proverbial for any dastardly character. Ii h&s now 
become a peninsula, by the filliog upof the small chan- 
nei by which it was divided from the continent.— T. 

8 Going to Cyzicus.]—Upon this story Larchor re¬ 
marka, that there are Innumerable others likę it, both 
among the ancients and moderną. A very ridiculous one 
is related by Plutarch, in his Life of RomulusA man 
named Cleomedes, seeinghimself pursued, jumped luto a 
great chest, which elosed upon him; after many ineflfec- 
tual attempts to open it, they broke it in pieces, būt no 
Cleomedes was to be found, alive or dead. 

9 Under the fortn cfa erote.]— Pilny relates this some- 
what diflėrently. He says, it vrasthe soul of Aristeas, 
which having laft his body appeared in the fbnn of a 
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Mctapontines relate, tbat in conscąaence of this 
tbey sent to Dephi, to inąuire wbat that un- 
natural appearance might mean ; tbe Pythian 
told them in reply, to perform wbat kad been 
directed, for thatthey would find their obedience 
rewarded ; tbey obeyed accordingly, and there 
now stands near the Btatue of A polio bimself, 
another bearing the name of Aristeas: it is 
placed in the public square of tbe city surround- 
ed vrith Iaurels. 

XVI. Thus rouch of Aristeas.—No certain 
knowledge is to be obtained of the places which 
lie remotely beyond the country of which I 
befoTc apako: on this subject I could not meet 
vrith any person able to speak from his own 
knowIedge. Aristeas above-mentioned confes- 
aes, in the poem which he vrrote, that he did 
not penetrate beyond tbe Issedones; and tbat 
vrhat he related of the countries more remote, 
he learned of the Issedones themselves. For 
my own pert, all the intelligence which the most 
assiduous researches, and the greatest attention 
to authenticity, have been able to procure, sball 
be faithfully related. 

XVII. As we advance from the port of the 
Borysthenites, whicb is unquestionably the 
centre of all the maritime parts of Scythia, tbe 
first people who are met with are the Callipi- 
d®, 1 who are Greek Scythians: beyond these is 
another nation called the Halizones. 2 These 
two people in general observe the customs of 
the 6cythians: eicept that for food they sow 
corn, onions, garlic, lentils, and millet. Be¬ 
yond the Halizones dwell some ploughing Scy- 
thians, vrho sow corn not to eat, būt for 
sale. Štili more remote are the Neuri, 3 whose 
country towards the north, as far as I have 
been able to learn, is totally uninbabited. All 
these nations dwell near the river Hypanis, to 
the west of the Borysthenes. 

crow. Uis words are these: Ariate® eliam visam evo- 
1 aniem ex ore in Proconneso, corvi effigie magas qu® 
sequitur fabulositaie.— Larcher. 

The crow was sacred to A poli n, as appears from .Elian 
de Animalibus, book vii. 18. We learn also from Scali- 
ger, in his Notės on Manilius, that a crow sitting on & 
tripod was f mnd on some ancient coins, to which Štatius 
also alludes in the f>llowing lines: 

Non comca ntacuna tripndunu—7*. 

1 Callipidtt .']—Solinus calls these people Callipodes. 
-7*. 

2 ITa/izonesJ—So called, because surrounded on all 
gidės by the sea, as the wnrd itself obvi msly tcstifics.— T. 

3 Neuri."] —Melą, book ii. 1, says of this people, that 
they had the power of transf >rming themselves into 
wolves, and resuming their former shape at pleasure.— 
Neuris statu m siitgulis tempus ėst, quo si vėlini in lupos, 
lterumque in eos qui fuere muientur.— T. 


XVIII. Having crossed tbe BorystHenes, 
the first country towards the sea is Hylsa* cod- 
tiguous to which are some Scythisn husband- 
men, vrho call themselves Olbiopolite, būt wlao. 
by tbe Greeks living near thė Hypanis, are 
called Borysthenites. 4 The country poneaeed 
by these 8cythians tovrards the east, is tbe 
space of a three days’ journey, as for as the 
river Panticspes ; to the north, their lands ex- 
tend to the arnount of an eleven days’ roys^pe 
along the Borysthenea. The space beyond 
this is a vast inhospitable desert; and remoter 
štili are tbe Androphagi, or men-eaters, a wpa- 
rate nation, and by no meana Scythian. As 
we pass farther from these, the country ia alto- 
gether desert, not contoining, to our knovrledge, 
any inhabitants. 

XIX. To the east of these Scy thians, vrho 
are husbandmen, and beyond the riirer Panti- 
capes, are the Scythian Nomadas or shepherda, 
who are totally unacąuainted with agriculture : 
ezcept Hylsa, all this country is naked of trees. 
These Nomades inhabit a district to the ei- 
tent of a fourteen days’ journey towards the 
east, as far as the river Gcrrhus. 

XX. Beyond the Gerrhus is situate what is 
termed the royal province of Scythia, possessed 
by the more numerous part and the noblest of 
the Scythians who consider all the ręst of their 
countrymen as their slaves. From the south 
they eztend to Tauris, and from the east as far 
as the trench vrhich was sunk by the descend- 
ants of the blinded slaves, and again as for as 
the port of the Palus Msotis, called Cbemni, 
and indeed many of them are spread aa for as 
the Tanais. Beyond these, to the north, live 
the Melanchlsni, another nation vrho are not 
Scythians. Beyond the Melanchlsni, the lands 1 
are low and marahy, and as we believe entirely 
uninbabited. 

XXI. Beyond the Tanais the region of 
Scythia terminates, and the firat nation we 
meet with are the Sauromato, vrho, commenc- 
ing at the remote parts of the Palus Msotis, 
inhabit a space to the north, equal to a fifteen 
days’ journey ; tbe country is totally destituta 
of trees, both vrild and cultivated. Beyond 
these are the Budini, vrho are husbandmen, 
and in nrhose country trees are found in great 
abundance. 

XXII. To the north, beyond the Budini, 

4 Boryalhenites ."]—'These people are called by Pro- 
penius the Borysthenid®: 

G tora »d byUrna Uto BotytUtmlrtM -1 
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is an immeDN desert of an eight daja’ joumey; 
passing which to the east are tbe Thyasagets, a 
ungular būt populous nation, wbo aupport 
tbemaelvea by hunting. Contiguous to theae, 
in the šame region, are a people called Tyres f 
tbey also live by the chaae, which they thus 

punue c-Having ascended tbe tope of the 

tree*, wlaich every where abouud, tbey watch 
for their prey. E ach man baa a borae, in- 
structed to lie eloae to the gTound, tbat it may 
not be seen; they have each alao a dog. As 
soon as the man from tbe tree discovera his 
game, be vrounds it with an arrow, then mount- 
ing his horae he pursuea it, followed by bis 
dog. Advancing from thia people štili nearer 
to the esat, we again meetwith Scythiana, who 
bamg seceded from the royal Scythiana, ea- 
tablished themaelvea here. 

XXIII. As far as theae Scythiana, tbe 
srhole conntry ia flat, and the soil ezcellent; 
beyond them it becomes barren and atony. 
Afler traveliing over a conaiderable space, a 
people are foond living at the foot of some 
loby mountaina, who, both malė and fe malė, 
are aaid to be bald from their birth, having 
large china, and noatrila likę the ape species. 
They have a language of their own, būt their 
drese ia Scythian ; they live chiefly upon the 
prodoce of a tree wbich ia called tbe ponticua; 
it is as large as a fig, and haa a kernel not un- 
likę a bean; wben it is ripe they presą it 
through a eloth; it producea a tbick black 
liquor which they call aachy; thia they drink, 
mizing it with milk; the groeser parta vrhich 
remain they form into balla and eat. They 
have bot few cattle from the want of proper 
paaturage. Each man dwells under his tree; 
thia during the winter they cover with a thiek 
white eloth, which in the summer is removed; 
they live unmoleated by any one, being con- 
sidered aa aacred, and having amongat them no 
offenaive weapon. Their neighbours apply to 
them for decition in matters of private contro- 
veray; and vrhoever eeeks an aaylum amongat 
them is secure from injury. They aro called 
the ArgippeL 6 


XXIV. As far as these people who are 
bald, the knowledge of the countiy and inter- 
mediate nationa ia clear and satiafactory; it 
may be obtained from the Scythiana, who have 
frequent communication vritb them, from the 
Greeks of the port on the Borysthenea, and 
from many other places of trade on the Euzine. 
Aa these nationa have eeven difTerentlanguages, 
the Scythiaus who communicate with them 
have occasion for as many interpreters. 

XXV. Beyond these Argippsi, no certain 
intelligence is to be had, a chain of loby and 
inacceaaible mountaina precluding all discovery. 
The people who are bald, aaaert, vrhat I can by 
no meana believe, that these mouptains anre 
inhabited by men, vrho in their lower parte 
reaemble a goat; and that beyond these are a 
race that sleep away aiz* montha of tbe year: 
neither does thia aeem at all more probable. 
To the eaat of the Argippsi it ia beyond all 
doubt that the country is poaseaaed by the Is- 
sedonea; būt beyond them to tbe north neither 
the Iaaedonea nor the Argippsi know any thing 
more than I have already related. 

XXVI. The Issedone8 have theae, among 
other customs :—Aa often aa any one loaea his 
father, his relationa aeveraily provide aome 
cattle ; theae they kili, and having eut them in 
piecea, they dUmember also the hody of tho 
deceaaed, and, mizing the whole together, feaat 
upon it; the head alone is preserved, from thia 
they carefully remove the hair, and deanaing it 
thoroughly aet it in gold ; 7 it ia aflenvarda ea- 
teemed aacred, and produced in their solemn 
annual aacrifices. Every man obaervea the 
above rites in honour of bis father, aa the 
Greeks do theira in memory of the dead. 8 In 


aaid to hold whlta horaea in great estimation; how much 
they were ealeemed in ancient tiroes, appeara from 
v&rious pasaagea of differenl vrriters, who beiieved that 
they ezcelled ln swiftness all horaea of a differenl 
colour. 

Qnl andere niva anfebent, eanlba una-7. 

7 Sėt it ingold.]— We leam from Livy,that the Boii, 
a people of Gaul, did exactly the aame with reapecl to 
the sculls of their enemiea.—Purgato inde capite ut mos 
iia eat, calvirai auro ceelavere: idque aaerum ras iia erai, 
quo aolennibua libarent.— 8ee Lity, chap. xxiv. book 23. 

8 Jn memory qf the dead. ]—The Greeks had anniver- 
sary days in remembrance of departed frienda. Theae 
were indifferemly termed Niauri*, aa being aolemnised 
on the featival of Nemesta, &(■<•, and ritins. Thia 
latter word aeeraa to inUmate that theae were feasla in- 
atiiuted to commemorate the binh-days; būt theae it 
appeara, vrere obaerved by aurviving relationa and 
frienda upon the anniversary of a peraon’a death. 
Amongat many other cuaioma vrhich diatinguiahed those 
ritins, aome vrere remarkable for their almpliclty and 

s 8 


6 JyrceeS ]—It ia in vain that Messieurs Falconnet and 
Mallet are deairouaof reading Tv f *ot, the Turks, the 
aame aa it occurs in Pomponina Melą; H vrould bę bet- 
ter, with Pintianua, to correct the text of the geo- 
grapher by that of Herodotua. Pliny alao joins thia 
people vrith the Thysaagetse.— Larcher. 

6 Argippai .'}—Theae people are aaid to have derlved 
their name from the vrhite horaea vrith which their 
country abonnded. Tbe Tartais of the preaent day are 
87 
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.other reupects it is said that they venerate the 
principles of justice; and that their femalea 
enjoy equal authority with the men. 

XXVII. The Iseedonea theznselvea afiirm, 
that the country beyond them is inbabited by a 
race of men who have būt one eyc, and by 
Gryphins who are guardians of the gold.— 
8 uch is the Information which the Scythians 
have from the Iseedonea, and we from the 
Scythians; in the Scythian tongue they are 
called Arimaspians, from Arimą, the Scythian 
vrord for one, and spu, an eye. 

XXVIII. Through all the region of which 
we have been speaking, the winter season, 
vvhrch continues for eight months, is intolerably 
severe and cold. A t this time if water be 
poured upon the ground, unless it be near a 
fire, it will not make clay. The sea itself, 1 
and all the Cimmerian BosphoruB 8 is congealed; 


elegance. They strewed flourers on the tomb, they en- 
circled it wilh myrtle, they placed locks of their hair 
upon it, they tenderly invoked the narnės of those de- 
parted, and lastly they poured sweet ointmenta upon 
the grave. 

These observancea with liule variation, took place 
both in Greece and Rome.—See the boautiful ode of Ana- 
creon; 

T* «ih< Xt$or 
T* Si yų %i«<v 
Emi f*mKkov t aSę •Tl %m 
Mvf »ror, oię J« Xf«r« 

ITvuaroif, 

Thus rendered by Cowley: 

Whydo w» preeioui ointmenti šmnr, 

Noble vrintst wby do pour, 

Befiūteo« flowen why do wt įprud 
Upon the mon*n»ent» of the dnd t 
Nothing they būt dust eu ahow, 

Or bnuet that haaten to be ao; 

Cnrnn me with itaee whilk Ilim 

See also the much admired apostrophe addressed by 
Viigil to the memory of Marcellua: 

Heu mknaode puer, ai qm fata aapera rampai, 

1U Marcelina arfa: manibuB dato lilk pink, 

Purpura* apargam florai, i n i ma mąo. oepotia 
Hk nitam accumntan dook .—T 

1 The »ea itaelf.]—The Oreeks, who had no knowledge 
of this country, were of opinion that the sea could not 
be congealed; they conseque»tly considered this passage 
ofHerodotus as fabulous. The moderną, who are better 
acquainted with the regione of the north, well know 
that Herodotus was right.—£arcA«r. 

Upon this subject the f>llowlng whimsical passage 
occurs in Macrobius.—Natn quod Herodotus historiarum 
scriptor, contra omnium ferme qui hsec ąuesiverunt 
opinionem scripstl, mare Bosporicum, quod et Cimmer- 
ium appellat, earumque partium mare om ne quod Scythi- 
cum dicilur,id gėlu conslringi et consistere, aliter ėst 
quam putatur; naro non marina aqua conirahitur, sėd 
quia pluriroum in illis regionibus fluvionim est,etpalu- 
dura in ipsa maria influentium, superficies maris cui dul- 
ces aqu» innatant, congelascit, et incolumi aqua marina 
videtur in mari gėlu, sėd de advente undis coactum, &c. 

2 Boephoru*.}— It is indifferontly written Bosphorus 


snd the 8cythums who live vrilhin the li e sich 
before mentioned make hostile^ncnrsions upon 
the ice, and penetrate with their vraggons mm iar 
as Sindica. During eight months the dimate 
is thus severe, and the remaining four are svzfi- 
ciently cold. In this region the winter is by 
no means the šame as in other climates; ffcr at 
this time, when it rains abundantly e)sewhevew 
it here s^arcely rains at all, whilst in the som- 
mer the rains are incessant At the season 
when thunder is common in other plaees, here 
it is never heard, būt during the summer it as 
very heavy. If it be ever known to thuuder 
in the winter, h is considered as ominoas. M* 
earthąuakes happen in 8cy thia, in either sen a s 
of the year, it is thought a prodigy. Their 
horses are able to bear tbe eitremeat aeverity 
of the climate, which the asses and mules fre- 
ąuently cannot ; 3 though in other regioną the 
cold which destroys the former has little edeet 
upon ihe latter. 

XXIX. This circumstance of their climate 
seeon8 to ezplain the reason why their cattle am 
without homs f and Homer in the Od yescy 


and Bosporus; both signify the šame thing, for ?•**«* 
and trofuv both have the šame meaning wiih mytir, to 
drive. See Hesychius, at the word * e#l vr »i. The in- 
habitants were herdsmen,which indced ihe word implles. 
See Apollonius Rhodius, l. ii. ver. i. Their king Amy. 
cus is described with the herdsman’a staff, insiead of a 
sceptre, ver. 38. The pcople are represenied as unlika 
the Argonaute in shape aml manners, ver. 37; and 
Amycus as a savage giant, or son of the eanh, ver. 38, 
9. Valerius Flaccus thus describes the sea passiog the 
atraite: 

Qua rigidai erodą! Boephan* unma. 

See also Apollon. Rhod. ver. 332. much better: 

-‘T irsįSi Si 9r»XXov d^Svitii uS* 9 

BfMfVOjUiyov.-.- ■ 

The pašiuręs Flaccus describes as eiceedingly riek: 

Piague eolam et durk regio non invidk tauria. 

Būt the behaviour of the inhabitanta as savage snd 
lawless: 

Non (tedera legum 

TTlli colunt, pkcides aut jura teueutia gesta. 

3 Aaaea and mule*freęuently cannot.]— This assertion 
of Herodotus is conflrmed by Pliny, who says,“ Ipsum 
animal (asinus) frigoris malime impatiens: ideo non 
generatur in Ponio, nec aequinoctis verno, et csstera pe- 
cua admittatur sėd solstitio.” The aes is a native of Ara- 
bia; the warmer the climate in which they are produced, 
the larger and the better they are. “ Their size and their 
spirit,” says Mr. Pennant, “ regularly decline as they 
ad vance into colder regione.” Hollingshed says, that in 
his tirhe M our landė did yeelde no asses.” At present 
they appear to be natūralized in our country; and M. 
Larcher's observaUon, that they are not common In 
England, mušt have aiieen from misfnformalion. That 
the English breed of asses is comparatively lesa basuti* 
fu U mušt be &cknowledged.— T. 

4 WilhotU Hippocrates, speaking ofthe Scy¬ 

thian chariots, says, they are drawn by oxen vrhich ha va 
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dm m fine which confirms my opinion.—u And 
Loby m, vvhere the sbeep have always boras ;” 5 
wbich ū as much as to ssy, that in warm cli- 
matea boras will readily grow; būt in places 
which are eztremely cold, th«y either wili not 
grow at ail, or are always diminutive. 

XXX The peculiarities of 8cy thia are thua 
eacplained irom the coldness of the climate; būt 
as I ha^e accustomed myself from the commence- 
ment of this hiatory to deviate oecasionally 
from my subject, I cannot hera avoid ez presai n g 
my siarpriee, that the district of Elis never pro- 
duces mules; yet the air is by no meaus cold, 
nor can any other aatufaotory reason be aaaigned. 
Theiohabitants themselvesbelieve that their not 
poaaessing mules is the effect of some curse. 8 

no boras, and that the cold prevenU their having any. 
— Larchsr. 

5 Altcays homs.}— The line here qnoted from Homer 
is thne rendered by Pope: 

Aadtootommahof tnaataeaattem 

Tha brow« of all their jttag locmM adoni 
G Ofsome curse .'}—The following passage ifi found in 
PlutarcVs Greck ąuestions. ' 

(t Why do the men of Elis lead their mares beyond 
their bordere when they would ha ve them covered 1 
A. Waa it because JE n o maus, being rcmarkable for 
his great lovc of horses, imprecated many horrid curse a 
opon mares that should be (thus) covered tn Elis, and 
that the people in terror of his cursea will not sufler lt 
to be dnne wiihin their district 1 

It ia indisputably evident, that somethlng ls omitted or 
eorrupted in this passage of Plui&rch. As H stands at 
prašėm it appearsthat the mares were to be covered by 
horees, and so the tranalalors have rendered it; būt the 
love of Alnomnus for horses, would hardly lead him lo 
eo absurd an incmsistency as that of cursing the breed 
of them wlihtn his kingdom. The truth is, it was the 
breed of mules which he loaded with imprecatlons; and 
H vras only when the mares were to be covered by asses, 
that it was necessary to remove them, to a voki fhlling 
under his curse. Some word ezpressing this ought there¬ 
fore to be frund in Plutarch, and the suspicion of corrup- 
tion naturally falls at once on the unintelligible word 
ivil. -, which ia totally omitted in the Lalin version, and 
givan upby Xylander ss inezplicable; Wesseling would 
change it to ivSifuę, būt that does not remove the fault: 
if we read i»>o$4xet> ę all will be easy. The questlon will 
then st&nd thus: “ Why do the men of Elis lead those 
mares t ehi h are to receive asses, beyond their bordere to 
be covered V * And we mušt render aflervmrds, “ that 
should be thus covered,” instead of covered only:... fenoę 
being a compound f >rmed at pleaeure, according to the 
genius of the Greek languose, būt notin common ūse, 
mighi easily be eorrupted by a careless or ignorant 
transcriber. I should not have dwelt so long on a ver¬ 
bai eriticism of this kind, had not the emendatlnn ap- 
peared importam, and cnlculaied to throw additlonal 
lighl on this pessatre of Herodotus. 

Conf irmable to this, is the account ofPausaniaa“ In 
Elis,” says he, a mares will not produce from asses, 
tltonsrh they vrill in the pl&ces contiguous: thisthe people 
Impote to some curse.” Book v. p. 981 

And Eustathius has a similar remark in his Comment 
on Dfonysius, 1. 409 l 


Whcn their maras raąuira the malė, the Eleans 
take them out of the limite of their own terri* 
tories and there sufler asses to cover them; 
when they have conceivcd they raturn. 

XXXI. Conceraing those feathers, wbicb, 
as the Scythians say, so eloud the atmosphera 
that they cannot penelrate nor even discera 
what lies beyond thetn, my opinion is this:— 
In those remoter regione there is a perpetual 
fall of snow, which, as may be supposed, is lesa 
in eummer than in winter. Whoever observes 
snow fąlling continually, will easily conceive 
what I say; for it has a great resemblanoe to 
feathers. These regioną, therefore, which ara 
thus situated remotely to the north, are unin- 
habitable from the unremitting severity of the 
climate; and the Scythians, with the neighbonr* 
ing nailone, mistake the snow for feathers. 7 — 
Bnt on this subject I have said quite enough. 

XXXII. Of the Hyperboreans 8 neither the 
Scythians nor any of the neighbouring people, 
the Issedones alone ezcepted, have any knovr- 
ledge; and indeed what they say merits būt 
little attention. The 8cythians speak of these 
as they do of the Arimaspians. It mušt be 
confessed that Hesiod mentions these Hyper- 
boreans, as does Homer also in the Epigonoi, 9 
if he was really the author of those verses. 

XXXIII. On this subject of the Hyper- 
bore&ns the Delians are more comraunicative. 
They affirm, that some sacred offerings of this 
people, carefully folded in straw, were given to 

Upon the above Larcher remarka, that this doublleas 
was the reason why the race ofcharioudrawn by mules 
was aboliehed ai the Olympic games, which had been 
introduced there in the seventieth Olyrapiad by Thersias 
of Thessaly.—T. 

7 Skoteforfeathers .}—The comparlson of falling anow 
to fleeces of wool as being vary obvlous and natūrai, is 
found i n abuudance of writers, ancient and modern. 

See Psalm czlvii. ver. 5.—Who sendeth his enow likę 
wool. Maniai beautifully calls sqow densum tacitarum 
vėlius aąuarum. 

In whon espadoną wunb 
A wpoo rj delugo li« to inow oongoalU; 

H«ary they n>U their fleeey world s&mę.-^nomson. 

8 Hyperboreans.}—ll appears from the Scholiasl on 
Pindar, that the Greeks called the Thracians, Boreana; 
there is therefore great pmbability that they called the 
people beyond these the Hyperboreans.— Larcher. 

9 Epigonai.} -That Homer wae the author of varlous 
poems besidea the Iiiad and the Odyssey, there seems 
liule reason to doubt; that he was the author of ihess 
i n question can hardly be madeappear. The Scholiast of 
Aristophanes assigns them to Antimachus: būt Ajuima- 
chus of Colophon was later than Herodotus, or at least 
his cotemporary. The subject of theee verees wcre, the 
supposed authors of the second Theban war. At the 
lime in which Homer flourished, the wars of Thebas 
and of Troy were the subjects of unlversal euriosity 
and atteniloiL— T. 
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the Scythinna, firorn whom deacending regularly 
through every contiguoua nation, 1 they arrived 
at length at the Adriatic. From hence, trans- 
ported tovvarda the aouth, they were first of all 
received by the Dodoneana of Greece; from 
them again they were tranamitted to the gulf 
of Melia; whence pasaing into Euboea, they 
were aent from one tovrn to an other, till they 
arrived at Caryataa; not atopping at Androe, 
the Caryatiana carried them to Tenoa, the 
Teniana to Delos; at which place the Deliana 
affirm they came aa we have related. They 
farther observe, that to bring theae offeringa 
the Hyperboreana 8 aent two young women, 
whose namea were Hyperoche and Laodice: 
five of their countrymen accompanied them aa 
a guard, who are held in gTeat veneration at De- 
Io8, and called the Peripheres* Aa the8e men 
never retumed, the Hyperboreana were greatly 
offended, and took the following metbod to 
prevent a repetition of thia evil: They carried 


1 Through every eontiguoue nation.]—On įhia subject 
the Atheniane have another tradiiion.— 8ee Paueaniae, 
c. xxx L p. 77. 

Accordlng to them, theae offeringa were given by the 
Hyperb >reans to the Arimaapiana, by the Arimaaplana 
to the Scythians, by the Scylhians, carried to Siaope. 
The Greeks from thence paaaed them from one to ano¬ 
ther, till they arrived at Prašia, a place dependenl on 
Athena; the Atheniana ultimately aent them to Delną. 
“ Thia,” aaya M. Larcher, “ aeema tome a lesaprobable 
account than that of the Deliana.” 

2 Hi/perboreane. ]—Upon the subject of the Hyper¬ 
boreana, our learned mytbologist Mr. Bryant haa a very 
curious chapter. The reader vvill do well to conault the 
whole ; būt the following eztracl ia particularly appli- 
cable to the chapter bef irę ua. 

Of all other people the Hyperboreana aeem moat to 
have reapected the people of Deloa. To thia ialand they 
naed to aeod continually myatic preaenta, which were 
greatly reverenced: in conaequence of thia, the Deliana 
knew more of their hlstory than any other community 
of Greece. Callimachua, i n hia hymn to Deloa, takea 
notice of the Hyperboreana and their ofiėrings. 

Thia people were esteemed very aacred; and lt ia aaid 
that A polio, when eiiled from heaven, and when he had 
aeen hia offbpring alain, retired to their couniry. It 
aeema be wepi; and there waa a tradiiion that every 
tear waa amber. 

See Apolluniua Rhodiua, book iv. 611. 

The Celtk opa »tndltka bold, 

That every dropof amber was a tear 
Sbed byapollo, wbea be fled fram beeveo; 

For vorely did he weep, and r>rmwinj paaM 
Thirmgh many a doteful rqgfa»,tiU he reechM 
The aacred Hyperboram. 

See Bryant, vol. iii. 491. 

3 Pcripfurcs.] —Those whom the dlflferent statės of 
Greece aent to conault Apollo, or to oflfer him a&crifice 
in the name of their country, they called Theoroi. They 
gavę the name of Deliaatoi to those whom they sent to 
Delną; and of Pythaatoi to those who went to Delphi. 
--Larcher. 


to their frontiera their offeringa, foMed m burfey- 
8 traw, and committing them to the care of their 
neighboora, directrd them to forward them pro- 
greasively, till, aa ia reported, they thna arrived. 
Thia singnlarity obaerved by the Hyperboreana 
is practiaed, ai I myaelf have aeen, anongst the 
women of Thrace and Paeonia, who in their 
aacrificea to the regai Diana znake uae of bar- 
ley-atraw. 

XXXIV. In hononr of the Hypcfborean 
virgina who died at Deloa, the Delian yooth of 
both aexea celebrate ceriam rites, in which they 
eut off their hair; 4 thia ceremony ia obaerved 
by virgina previotia to their marrhge, who» 
having deprived themaelvea of their hair, wmd 
it round a spindle, and place it on the tomb. 
Thia atanda in the veatibole of the temple of 
Diana, on the Įeit aide of the entrance, and ia 
ahaded by an olive, which growa there natnrafly. 
The young men of Deloa wind aome of their 
hair round a certain herb, and place it on the 
tomb. Such are the honoura which the Deli¬ 
ana pay to theae virgina. 

XXXV. The Deliana add, that in the tame 
age, and before the arrival of Hyperoche and 
Laodice at Deloa, two other Hyperborean vir¬ 
gina came there, vvhoee narnės were Argia and 
Opia ; 5 their object wa8 to bring an offering to 
Lucina, in acknovrledgment of the happy de- 
livery of their females; būt that Argia and 
Opia were accompanied by the deitiea them¬ 
aelvea. They are, therefore, hononred with 

4 Cut off their hair .]—The cuabom of offbri ng the hair 
to the goda ia of very great antiąuity. Sometimes it 
w&s deposited in tho temples, aa in the case of Berenk*, 
who consecrated hera in the temple of Venas; aome* 
timea H waa auapended upon trees.—Larcher. 

When the hair waa cut off in honour of tha dead, it 
was done in a circular fonn. Alluaion Ia made lo thia 
ceremony in the Electra of Sophocles, line S2L See 
alsoOvid: 

Thia custom by the wav, was strictly lbrbkldeų by tha 
Jewa. Pope haa a very ludicrous alluaion to it ’ 

Whcn fcitaMcrvmktraa tamsa, 

Šoną Įdnop ia badaoa, otberadmve tbetr cnmm—r. 

6 Orion, who waa beloved by Aurora, and 

whom Fherecydea a stena to have been the aon of Nep¬ 
tūne and Euryale, or, accordlng to other authora, of 
Terra, endeavouring to ofiėr violence to Opia, waa alain 
wiih an arrow by Diana. 

The first Hyperboreana who carried offeringa to Deloa 
were, accordlng to Callimachua, named Oupia, Loxo, 
and Hecaerge, daaghter of Bureaa .—Larcher 

Opia ia thus menlioned by Virgil: 

Opb ad .Ettarian poodi sofcrtor Otymipmu 

Accordlng to Serviua, Opia, Loxo, and Hecaerge, 
were aynonymoua terma fc»r the moon. Opia waa also 
the name of a city of the Tigria.—71 
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other flolemn rites. The women assemble to- 
gether, and, in a hymn composed for the occa- 
sion, bj Olen of Lyda, 6 7 8 they call an the nemes 
of Argu and Opia. Instructed by these, the 
islanden and Ionians hold siroilar assemblies, 
introducing the šame two nemes in their hymn s. 
Tižia Olen was a natine of Lycia, who com- 
posed other ancient hymns in ase at Delos. 
When the thighs of the victims are consumed 
on the aitar, the ashes are collected and scat- 
tered over the tomb of Opia and Argis. This 
tomb ia bohind the temple of Diana, facing the 
east, and near the place where the Ceians cele- 
b rate their festivals. 

X!.XXVL On this subject of the Hyperbo- 
reans we ha ve špoke n su/ficiently at largo, for 
the story of Abaris, 7 who was said to be an 
Hy perborean, and to ha ve made a circuit of the 
earth withoqt food, and carried on an arrow, 8 
merits no attention. As there are Hyperbo- 
reans, or inbabitants of the extreme parts of 
the north, one would sappose there ought also 
to be Hypernotians, or inbabitants of the cor- 
responding parts of the south. For my own 
pert, I cannot būt think it ezceedingly ridicu- 


6 Olen Lyda.']— Olen, a prieat and very ancient 
poel, wu before Homer; he waa the Arsi Greek poet, 
and tho firal also who declared the oracles of Apollo. 
The inbabitants of Delphi chanted the hymns which he 
composed for them. In one of his hymns he called 
Hithya the mother of Love; in another he affirmed that 
Jano was educated by the Hours, and was the mother 
of Marš and He be.— Larcher. 

The wurd Olen was properly an Egyptian sacred term, 
and eapressed Olen, Olenus, Ailinus, and Linus, būt is 
of unknown meaning. We read of Olenium aidus, 
Olenla capella, and the likę. 

Kaaeitv Otonia odm plovU* aptils.—OmeL 

A sacred stone in Elis was called Petrą Olenia. If 
then this Olen, styled a Hyperborean, c&me from Lycia 
and Egypt, it makea xne persuaded of whal I have often 
suepected, that the term Hyperborean is not of that 
pnrport whieh the Greciane have assigned to it. There 
vrere people of ibis family from the north, and tho name 
has been distorted, and adapusd sotely to people of those 
parts. Bui there were Hyperboreane from the East, as 
we find m the history of Olen.—See Bryant farther on 
Ibis subject^ vol. iii. 492,493. 

7 Abaris.] —Jamblicus says of this Abaris, that he was 
the diseiple of Pythagoras; some say that he was older 
than Solon; he foretold eanhqutkes, plagues, A c. Au- 
thors tiiffėr much as to the time of his coming into 
Greece: Harpocration says it w®8 in the time ufCrcesus. 

8 On an orro*r.]—There is a fragment preserved in 
tho Anecdota Gracą, a translalion of which Larcher 

gi ves in his notas which throws much light upon this 

singular passage; it is this: a filmine having made ils 
appearance amongst the Hyperboreans, Abaris went to 
Greece and entered into the Service of Apollo. The 
deity taughl him to declare Oracles. In consequonce of 
this, he travelled through Greece, declaring oracles, 
having in his haad an arrow, the Symbol of Apollo.—T. 


lous to bear some men talk of the circamferenee 
of the esrth, pretending, withoat tbe smailes* 
reason or probability, that the ocean encom- 
passes the earth ; that the earth is round, as if 
mechanically formed so; and that Asia is equal 
to Europe. I will, the re fore, concisely describe 
the figure and the size of each of these portions 
of the earth. 

XXXVII. The region occapied by the 
Persians eztends southward to the Red Sea; 
beyond these to the north are the Medes, neit 
to them are the Sapirians. Contiguous to the 
Sapirians, and where the Phasis empties itself 
into the Northern 3ea, are the Colchians. 
These four nations occupy the space between 
the two seas. 

XXXVIII. From hence to the west two 
tracts of land stretch themselves towards the 
sea, which I shall describe: The one on the 
north side commences at the Phasis, snd eztends 
to the sea along the Euzine and the Hellespont, 
as far as the Sigeum of Troy. On the south 
side it begins at the Marandynian bay, contigu¬ 
ous to Phcenicia, and is continued to the sea as 
far as the Triopian promontory ; this space of 
country is inhabited by thirty different nations. 

XXXIX. The other district commences in 
Persia, and is continued to the Red Sea. 9 
Besides Persia, it comprehends Assyria and 
Arabia, naturally terminating in the Arabian 
Gulf, into which Darius introduced 10 a chan- 
nel of the Nile. The interval from Persia to 
Phcenicia is very extensive. From Phcenicia 
it again continues beyond Syria of Palestine, ss 
far as Egypt, where it terminates. The whole 
of this region is occopied by three nations on- 
ly.—Such is the division of Asia from Penia 
westward. 

XL. To the east beyond Persia, Medis, the 
Sapirians and Colchians, the country is bounded 
by the Red 8ea; to the north by the Caspian 


9 The Red Sra.]—It is nccessary to be observed, that 
not only the Arabian Gulf was known by this name, 
būt also the Persian Gulf, and the Southern Ocean, that 
is to say, that vaši tract of sea which lies between the 
two pulfs.— Larcher. 

What Herodotus calls the Erythre&n Sea, he carefully 
distingulshes from the Arabian Gulf. 

Both Herodotus and Agnlhemnus industriously distin* 
guish the Erythrean Sea, from the Arabian Gulf, though 
the laller vras certainly so called, and had the name of 
Erythrean. The Panhic empire which included Persia, 
is by PHny said to be bounded to the south by the 
Mare Rubrum, vrhlch vras the boundary also of the Per- 
sians: by Mare Rubrum he here means the great south. 
ern sea.— Bryant. 

10 Darius introductd.ySac bookthe second, chap. 15& 
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and tbe river Arazes, which directs its course 
towards the east. As far m India, Asia U weil 
inhabited; bot from India eastvrard the whole 
country is one vast desert, unknown and unex- 
plored. 

XLI. The second tract comprehends Libya, 
which begins where Egypt ends. About Egypt 
the coontry is very narrow. One hundred 
thousand orgyis, or one thousand stadia, cora- 
prehend the space betvveen this and the Red 
sea. 1 Here the country expands, and takes 
the name of Libya. 

XLII. I am much surprised at those who 
have divided and defined the limite of Libya, 
Asia, and Europe, betwixt which the difference 
is far from small. Europe, for instance, in 
length much exceeds the other two, būt is of far 
inferior breadth; except in that particular part 
which is contiguous to Asia, the whole of Libya 
is surrounded by the sea. The first person who 
has proved this, was, as far as we are able to 
judge, Necho king of Egypt. When he had 
desi'sted from his attempt to join by a canal the 
Nile with the Arabian Gulf, he despatched 
aome vessels, 2 3 under the conduct of Phenicians, 
with directions to pass by the columns of Hercu¬ 
les, and after penetrating the Northern Ocean 
to return to Egypt. These Phenicians, taking 
their course from the Red Sea, entered into the 
Southern Ocean; on the approach of autumn 
they landed in Libya, and planted some corn in 
the place where they happened to find them- 
selves; when this was ripe, and they had cut it 
down, they again departed. Having thus con- 
sumed two years, they in the third doubled the 
columns of Hercules, and returned to Egypt. 
Their relation may obtain attention from oth- 


1 This and the Red Spo.]— Here we mušt necessarilv 
understand the isthmua betvveen the Mediterranean and 
the Arabian Gulf or Red Sea. Herodolus says, book 
ii. chap. 158, that the shortest way belwixt one sea and 
the other waa one thousand stadia. Agrippa says, on 
the auihority of Pliny, that from Peluaium to Arsinoe 
on the Red Sea was one hundred and twenty-five miles, 

which comes to the šame thing, that aulhor alwaya reck- 
oning eight stadia a mil e.—Larcher. 

3 Despatched some This Necho is the šame 

vrho in scripture is ealled Pharaoh-Necho. He mude an 
attempt to j >in the Nile and the Red Sea, by drawing a 
canal from tbe une to the other; būt after he had con- 
Buined an hundred and iweniy thousand men in the work, 
he was forced to desisl from it. Būt he had belter success 
in anothcr umlertaking; for having gotten some of the 
expertesi Phenician sailors into his Service,he sentthem 
out by the Red Sea ihrousli the strails of Babelmandel, 
to discovar the coasts of Africa, who having sailed mund 
it came h ome the third year ihrouzh the strails of Gib- 
imltar and Uie Mediterranean Sea, vrhich was a very ex- 


ers, būt to me it seeras ineredibte,* for thsy 
affirmed, that having sailed rotrad Libya, they 
had the suu on their right h and.—Thus was 
Libya for the first time known. 

XLIII. If the Carthaginian account mmj 
be credited, Sataspes, son of Teaspes, of tbe 
race of tbe Acbemenidea, received a cominis- 
sion to dreumnavigate Libya, which he never 
executed: alarmed at the length of tbe voyage, 
and the solitery appearance of the country, he 
returned vvithout accomplishingthe taak enjofn- 
ed him by his mother. This man had com- 
mitted violence on a virgin, daugbter of Zopy- 
rus, son of Megabyzus, for which ofience XerM$ 
had ordered him to be crucified; būt tbe influ- 
ence of his mother, who was sister to Darius, 
saved his life. She avowed, however, that it 
wa8 her intention to infliet a štili aeverer puo- 
ishment upon him, by obliging him to sail rooud 
Africa, till he should arrive at the Arabian 
Gulf. To this Xerxes assented, and Sataspes 
accordingly departed for Egypt; he bėra em- 
barked with his crew, and proceeded to the 
columns of Hercules; passing these, he doubled 
the promontory whicb is ealled Syloes, keeping 
a Southern course. Continuing his voyage for 
several months, in vrhich he passed over an im- 
mense tract of sea, he save no probable termina- 
tion of his labours, and therefore sailed back to 
Egypt. Retuming to the court of Xerxes, be 
amongst other tliings related, that in the most 
remote places he had visited he had seen a peo- 
ple of diminutive appearance, dothed in red 
garments, 4 who on the approach of his vessel to 


traordinary voyage to be n»4p in those days, when the 
ūse of ihe loadstoue eras not known. This voyage aras 
performed about two thousand one hundred years bebre 
Vasquez de Gama, a Portugueze, by discovering the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1497, found out the šame way from 
hence to the Iudies by which these Phenieians came 
from thcnce. Since that, ii hath besn made the conunna 
p&ssage thither from all these western parts of the 
worid.—Priderm*. 

3 To me it seems tncredible.'}— Herodotns does aot 
doubt that the Phenicians mada the Circuit of Africa, 
and returned to Egypt by the strails of Gibraliar; bot 
he could not believe that in the course of the voyage they 
had the sun on their right hand. This, bowever, mušt 
necessariiy have been the case after the Phenicians bad 
passed the line; and this eurious circumstance, vrhich 
never could have been imagined in an age when as- 
tronomy was yet in its infincy, is an evidence to Ihe 
truth of a voyage, which without this might have besn 
doubled Larchcr . 

4 Red Garments.}- Tbispassage has been indiflerently 

rendered Phenician garments, and red garments; Uis 
orurinal is OotvnuM).—!Larcher, dissenting from 

both these, translates it M dės habitsde palmierhis rea» 
soning upon it does not appe&r ąuite niiictnry. M b 
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tbc mh ore, h«d dseerted their habitations, and 
fled to the moontains. Bot be affirmed, that 
His people, ntufied with taki n g a supply of 
provHioDs, offered them no violence. He de* 
nied the posribility of bia makiog the circuit of 
Africa, as his vessel was totally u n abi e to pro- 
ceed . 5 Xerxee gare n n credit to his asaertions: 
and, as he had not futfilied the terma imposed 
tapom him, he wae ezecuted aecording to his 
foraaer sentenee. An eunoch belonging to this 
Bataipes, hearing of his master’s death, fled 
witb a great ram of money to Samoa, bot he 
wam there robbed of his property by a native of 
the piace, arhose name I know, būt forbear to 
mention. 

XLIV. Of Asia, a very considerable part 
was first discovemd by Darius. He was very 
deahrous of ascertainiog where the Indus meets 
the ocean, the only river būt one in vrhich cro- 
codiles are found; to eflect this, he sent, amongst 
other tnen in whom he could confide, Scylai of 
Cnryandia.* Deparling from Caspatyrus in the 


•sems very suspiciom,” says he , u that people so savage 
mm these are described by He rodome, ahould eilher have 
cloth ar malt, or, ifthey had, ehould possess the means of 
dying ii red.” Būt in the first piace, Herodotus does not 
call these a savage people ; and in the nexi, the narra- 
ttve of Saiaspee was inunded to excHe aslonishment, by 
rspresenting to Xerxes whal to him at least seemed mar- 
vell m That a raee of uncivilized men ahould clothe 
themeelves with skins, or germanis made of the leavesor 
bark of trees, could not appear wonderful to a subject of 
2erxes, to whom many barbamu* nailone were perfectly 
vrell knovrn. His surprise would be much more power- 
fully erei tad, at seeltig a race of men of whom they had 
no knovrledge, hablted likę the merobers of a civilized 
society; add to this, that granting them to be what they 
ars not here represented, Barbarians, they might štili 
bare in their coumry some natūrai or prepared sub- 
stances, communicative of diffbrent eolours. 1 therefore 
aecede to the interpretation of rubra utentes veste, which 
ls given by Valia and Oronovius, and which the word 
will certainly justify.— T. 

o VnobU toprorted. J—'This was, aecording to all ap- 
pearancee, the east wind which impeded the progrese 
of ihe vessel, which constantly bl iws in that sea during 
a ceriai n period.— Larchcr .—See the note of Wesseling. 

6 S ylas rf Caryandia ]—A b >ut this time, Darius, be • 
ing dėsimus to enlarge his dominions eastward, In order 
to the conquering ofthose countries, laid a design of first 
making a discovery of them: for which reason, having 
built a fleet of ships at Caspatyrus. a city on the river 
Indus, and &s far upon it as the borders of Scythia, he 
gavę the coramand of it to Scylax, a Orecian of Cary- 
andia, a city in Caria, and one well skilled in mariiime 
affairs, and sent him down the river to make the best 
disc >veries he could, of all the paris vrhich lay on the 
banks of iton eilher side; ordering him for this end to 
aail down the eurrent Lili he should arrive ai the roouth 
ofthe river: and that then passing through it into the 
Southern Ocean, he should shape bis course westward, 
and that way return home. Which orders he having 
ezeclly ezecuted, he rtuoned by the atraks of Babel- 


Pactyian territorles, they fol!owed the eastorn 
course of the river, titl they came to the sea; 
then sailing wesiward, they arrived, after a 
voyage of thirty months, atthe very point from 
whenee, aa I have before related, the Egyp- 
tian prince deapatched the Phenicians to cir- 
eumnavigate Libya. After thia voyage, Da¬ 
rius subdued the Indiana, and became mastei 
of that ocean : whence it appears that Aaia in 
all its parts, ezcept those more remoteiy to the 
east, entirely reeembles Libya. 

XLV. It is certain that Eorope has not 
been hitherto carefully examined; it ia by no 
means certain whether to the esat and north it 
is limited by the ocean. In length it unquea- 
tionably exceeda the other two divisions of the 
earth ; būt I am far from aatiafied, why to one 
continent three diflerent narnės, taken from 
women, have been asaigned. To one of these 
divisions some have given as a boundary the 
Egyptian Nile, and the Golchian Phasis; 
others the Tanais, the Cimmerian Bosphorua, 
and the Palus Msotis. The narnės of those 
who have thua distinguished the earth, or the 
first occasion of their diflerent appellations, 
I have never been able to learn. Libya, 
or Africa, is by many of the Greeks said to 
have been so named from Libya, a woman of 
the country ; and Asia from the wife of Pro- 
metheus. The Lydians eontradiet this, and 
afflrm that Asia 7 was so called from Asias, a 
•on of Cotys, and grandson of Manis, and not 
from the wife of Prometheus; to conflrm thia. 


roandel and the Red Sea; and on the thirtiethmonth after 
his first setling oul from Caspatyrus l&nded in Egypt, 
ai the šame piace from whenco Necho king ofEgyptfor- 
merly sent uut his Phenicians to s&il round the coasts 
of Africa, which it is mosi likely waa the port whero 
now the lown of Suez siaudė, at the bilher end of the 
said Red Sea .—Pridcavjc. 

There were three eminent persons of this piace, and 
of this name: the one flourished under Darius Hyst&s* 
peš, the second under Darius Nothus, the third lived in 
the time ofPolybius. This was also the name of a cele* 
brated river in Cappadocia.— T. 

7 Asia .']—In reading the poetą of antiąuily, it is jieces- 
sary carefully to have in tnind the dislinction of this dl- 
vision of the earth into Asia Major and Rlinor.—When 
Virgil says 

Pmtquam ret Ali*, Priamiąue evertere geniem 
Immeritun vkum superią, 

it is evident that he can only mean to spoak of a emali 
portion of what we nnw understand to be Asia; neilher 
may it be amiss to remember, that there was a largo 
lake of this name near mount Tmolus, which had its first 
syllable long. 

Dtat per colla moda, aomi anot* et Am lange 
Putai prina-r. 
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they adduce the name of a trfbe at Sardia, call¬ 
ed tbe Asian tribe. It haa certainly never 
been ascertained, wbether Europe be surround- 
ed by tbe ocean; it ii a matter of equal un- 
certainty, wbence or from wbom it derives its 
name. We cannot willingly allow that it took 
i ta name from the Syrian Europa, though we 
know that, likę tbe other two, it was formerly 
vvithout any. We are well aasured that Euro¬ 
pa waa an Asiatic, and that ahe nevcr saw tbe 
region which tbe Greeks now call Europe; 
she only went from Pbenicia to Crete, from 
Crete to Lyda. —I aball now quit thia subject, 
upon vrhich I h avė given tbe opinioiis generally 
received. 

XLVI. Ezcept Scythia, tbe countriee of 
tbe Euiine, against which Darius undertook 
an ezpedition, are of all othera the most bar- 
barous ; amongat the people wbo dwell vrithin 
tbeee limitą, wo b avė found no individual of su- 
perior learning and accomplishments, būt Ana- 
charsis 1 2 tbe Scythian. Even of tbe Scythian 
nation I cannot in general speak with ez- 
traordinary commendation ; they have, however, 
one obeervance, which for its wisdom ezcels 
every thing I have met with. Tbe posaibility 
of eecape is cut off irom tbose who attack 
them ; and if they are averse to be teen, their 
places of retreat can never be discovered ; for 
they bave no towns nor fortified ei ties, their 
habitations they constantly carry along with 
tbem, their bowa and arrowa they manage on 
boraeback, and they support themeelvea not by 
agriculture, būt by their cattlo f their constant I 


1 Anachorete .}—Of Anacharsifl the life is given at 
some length by Diogenas Laertina; his moml character 
was of such high esUmation, that Cicero does not scruple 
to call him aobrius, continens, abstinens, et tempe rana. 
He gavę rise to the proverb applicable to men of ex- 
traordinary endovrmente, of Anacharsis inter Scythas: 
he flourished in tho time of Solon. Tho idea of his su- 
perior wisdom and desire of learning, has given rise to 
an eicellent modern work by the Abbe Barthelemy, 
called the Voyage du jeune Anacharsis. With respecl 
to what Herodotua here says concerning Anacharsis, he 
aeemingly eontradiets himself in chsp. xciv. xcv. ofthis 
book, vvhere he confesses his belief that Zamolzis, the 
supposed deity of the Scythians, was a mau eminent for 
his virtus and his wlsdom. 

Dicenus also was a wise and leamed Scythian; and 
one of the mosi beautiful and interesting of Lucian’s 
works is naroed from a celebrated Scythian pbysician, 
called Toxaris. 

It mušt be remembered, that subsequent to the Chris- 
tian era, many exalted and accomplished characters 
were produced from the Scythians or Goths.— T. 

2 By their cattle.]— u The skilful prnetitioners of the 
medical art,” says Mr. Gibbon, “ may determine, ifthey 
ars able to determine, how f&r the temper of the human 


abode may be said to be in their waggona. s 
How can a people so dreumstanced aflbrd the 
means of vietory, or even of attack T 

XLVII. Their particuiar mode of life may 
be imputed partly to the aitnation of their 
conntry, and tbe advantage they deri ve from 
their rivers ; their landa aro well vratered, and 
well adapted for paaturage. The number of 
the rivers is ai most equal to the cha n n c la of 
the Nile; the moro celebrated of tbem, and 
tbose vrhich are navigable to the šen, I «h 
enumerate; they aro theae—The Danute, 
having five moutha, the Tyres, the Hypaošs, 
the Boryathenea, Panticapea, Hypacyria, Go¬ 
rima, and the Tania. • 

XLVIII. No river of vrhich vre havt any 
knovrledge is so vast as the Danobe; it is *1- 
vraya of the šame depth, ezperiencing no varia- 


mind may be affected by the ūse of animal orof vegetable 
food; and vrheiher the common associaiion of caroivo- 
rous and cruel, deserves to be consldered in any cthrr 
lighl than that of an innocent, perhaps a salutary pre- 
judice of humanity. Yet if it be true, that the sentiment 
of compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the sfebt 
and practice of domestic cruelty, we may obserre that 
the horrid objects vrhich are disguised by the arta of 
European refinement, are exhibited in their naked and 
most disgusting simplicity in the tcnl of a Tariama 
ahepherd. The ox or the sheep are slaughtered by tha 
šame h and from which they were accusfcomed to receivs 
their daiiy food; and the bleeding limbe ars serred vhh 
very liule preparation at the table of their unleeUng 
murderer.” Mr. Gibbon aftemrards gi ves the reader the 
folio wing eurious quotatk>n from the Emile of Ko os e e s n 
“ 11 ėst certain que les grandą mangeursde viande soei 
en general cruels et feroces plūs que les antros hommea. 
Cette observation ėst de tous les lieuz, et de lous les 
tems: la barbarite Anglo i ae ėst connue,” kc.—l hope 
this reproach has long ceased to be applied to Kngland by 
those who really know lt, and that the diapoehione of 
our countrymen may furnisfa a proof against the System, 
in fevour of vrhich they were thus adduced. 

3 In their teaggoa*.]—See the advlce of Prometheus to 
Io, in JEschylus 

Unt (be*, fambaro 
Tnrn to (be orknt ma, tad paa (he bdgfat 
Of tboM unoolbirad nountaiu: the o c e demd 
Tb wbere tbe waaderiag Scjrlhiam, tmiuM to beei 
Tbe digaat-arouBdiag bow, on vhttb aMt 


See also Gibbon’s descrlptlon of tbe habltation of moro 
modern Scythians. u The houses of the Tartaro aro no 
roore than sm&ll tente of an orai forai, vrhich afford a 
cold and dirty habltation for the promiscuons youth of 
both sexes. The palaces of the rich consist of wooden 
hute, of such a size that they may be conveniently fixed 
on large vrageons, and drawn by a team, perhaps df 
twenty or thirty oxen.” The šame circumstance ra 
specting the Scythians is thus mentioned by Horace : 

CaatpeSni melhie Scylba, 


Fivnot, et ri*idl Gete 


yrofesCmnalM, 
HsccsitBnp hc s i loą^s r s—a T. 
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t!on Irom summer or from vrinter. It is the 
firat river of Scythia to the east, and it is the 
greatest of all, for it is swelled by the influx of 
many others: there are five which particaiarly 
contribute to increase its size; one of these 
the Greeks call Py re to n, the 8cythians Porata; 
the other fonr are the Tiarantus, Arams, Na- 
paris, and the Ordessus. The firtt of these 
rivers is of immense size; flowing towards the 
east it mizes with the Danube; the second, the 
Tiarantus, is smaller, haviug an ineiination to 
the vfrest: betvvutt these, the ArartiB, Naparis, 
and Ordessus, have their courae, and empty 
themselves into the Danube. These rivers 
hire their rise in Scythia, and swell the vraters 
of the Danube.' 

XLIX. The Maris also, commencing among 
the Agathyrsi, is emptied into the Danube, 
vrhich is Iikewise the case with the three great 
rivers, Atlos, Auras, and Tibisis; these flovr 
from the summit of mount Hemus, and have 
the šame termination. Into tbe šame river are 
received the waters of the Athres, Noes, and 
Artanee, vrhich flow through Thrace, and the 
country of the Tbracian Crobyzi. The Cius, 
which, rising in Paonia, near mount Khodope, 
divides mount Hemus, is also poured into the 
Danube. The Angrus comes from Illyria, and 
with a northward course passes over the Triba¬ 
liau pl&ins, and mizes with the Brongus; the 
Brangus meets the Danube, which thus receives 
the waters of these two great rivers. The Car- 
pis, moreover, which rises in the country beyond 
the Umbrici, and the Alpia, which flows to- 
wards tbe north, are both lošt i n the Danube. 
Commencing with the Celte, who, ezcept the 
Cynete, are the most remote inhabitants in the 
west of Europa, this river passes directly 


B JVaienrf the Danube.']— Mr.Bryant’sobaervatlone 
on this river are too curious to be omltted. 

The river Danube waa properly the river ofNoah, ex- 
preared Da-Nau, Da-Name, Da-Nauvas, Da-Naubus. 
Berodotus plaioly calls it the river of Noah, withoul the 
prefix: būt appropriates the name only to one br&nch, 
girinį; the name of Ister to the chief aiream. 

D is mentioned by Valerius Flaccus 

Quaa Tunb, SavuNpM Lyra, Hfpu>bque NowqtU. 

This, some would alter to Novasque, būt the irus 
reading is ascertained from other passages where it oc- 
cure; and particularly by thia auihor, who msntions it 
In aauthor place: 

Rybarm qoi geH damqM »eevi 

Haarit, eUitotom »ndit Amanu rija. 

Mosi w rite r* compound it with the particle Da, and 
•zpress U Da-Nau, Da-Nauvls, Da-Naubis. Stephanus 
Bt raminus spealrs of it both by the name of Danoubis 
and Danousis, kc.; vol. U. 999. 
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through the centre of Europe, and by a ceriam 
inclinstion enters Scythia. 

L. By the union of theae and of many other 
vraters, tbe Danube becomes the greatest of all 
rivers; būt if one be compared with another, 
tbe preference mušt be given to tbe Nile, into 
which no stream nor fountain enters.* The 
reason why in the two opposite seasons of the 
year the Danube is uniformly tbe šame, seems 
to me to be this: in the winter it is at its fui! 
natūrai height, or perhaps somevvhat more, at 
vrhich season there U, in the regione through 
which it passes, abundsnce of snow, būt very 
little rain : būt in the summer all this snow is 
dissolved, and emptied into the Danube, which 
together with freąuent and heavy raina grestly 
augment it. Būt in proportion ss the body of 
its vraters is thus multiplied, are the ezhalations 
of the summer sun. The result of this action 
and reaction on the Danube, is, that its vraters 
are constantly of the šame depth. 

LI. Thus, of the rivers which flovr through 
Scythia, the Danube is the first; nezt to this, 
is the Tyres, vrhich rising in the north from an 
immense roarsh, divides Scythia from Neuris. 
At the mouth of this river, those Greeks 
live who are known by the name of the 
Tyrit®. 

LII. The^third is the Hypenis; this comes 
from 8cythia, rising from an immense lake, 
round vrhich are found vvild vrhite horses, and 
vrhich is properly enough called the mother of 
the Hypanis. 7 This river, throngh a space of 
five days’ jouraey from its first rise, is small and 
its vraters are svreet, būt from thence to the 
sea, vrhich is s joumey of four days more, it 
becomes ezceedingly bitter. This is occasion-- 
ed by s small fountain, vrhich it receives in its 
passage, and vrhich is of so very bitter a qua- 
lity, 8 that it infects this river, though by no 
means contemptible in point of size: this foun¬ 
tain rises in the country of the ploughing Scy- 


6 No 'treamnor/ovntain enten."}— This is fer from 
being the fact, if credit niay be given to Mr. Bruce. See 
vol. iv. of bis travels, p. 664,5, kc. 

7 The Ht/panie.']— 1 There were three rivers of this 
nameone in Scythia, one in the Cimmerian Boephorus, 
and a third in Tndia, the largest of that region, and the 
limitą of the conąuests of Alexander the Great.—This 
lašt was sometimes called the Hypasia— T. 

8 Bitter a ąvality.'}—' This circumsiance reapecting 
the Hypanis, is thus mentioned by Ovid: 

Quk! non et Scytbick e mntffbai «■*» 

Qnl tani dokai Klibu, ritotur vnarii. 

It Is mentioned also by Pomponiua Mels, book II, c. 

i.-r. 


T 
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thians, 1 2 and of the Alazonea. It takea the 
name of the place where it springs, which in 
the Scythian tongue is Exampteus, correspond- 
ing in Greek to the “Sacred Ways.” In the 
district of the Alazones, the atreama of the 
Tyres and the Hypania bare &n inclination to- 
wards each other, būt they soon eeparate again 
to a considerable distance. 

Lili. The fourth river, and the largest neit 
to the Danuhe, is the Borysthenes.* In my 
opinion this river is more productive, not only 
than all the rivera of Scythia, būt than every 
other i n the world, ezcept the Egyptian Nile. 
The Nile, it mušt be confesaed, disdains all 
comparison; the Borysthenes nevertheleas af- 
fords most agreeable and eicellent pastų rage, 
and containa great abundance of the more del- 
icate fish. Altbough it flows in the midst of 
many turbid rivers, its vvaters are perfectly 
dear and sweet; its banks are adomed by the 
richest h ar vesta, and in those places where 
cora is not sown, the grasa grows to a surpris- 
ing height; at its moutb a largo maas of salt is 
formed of itself. It produces also a species of 
large fish, which is called tbe A n ta c® u s; these, 
.which have no prickJy fine, the inhabitants 
salt: it possesses various other thinga which 
deserve our admiration. The course of the 
atream may be puraued as f ar as the country 
called Gerrhus, through a voyage of forty days, 
and it is known to flow from the north. Būt 
of the remoter places through which it passes, 
no one can speak vvith certainty ; it seems pro- 
bable tbat it runs tovrards the district of the 
Scythian husbandmen, through a pathless de- 
aert. For the Bpace of a ten days’ journey, these 
Scythiana inhabit its banks. The sources of 
this river only, likę those of tbe Nile, are to 
me unknovm, as I believe they are to every 
other Greek. This river, aa it approaches the 
oea, is joined by the Hypania, and they have 
both the šame termination: the neck of land 
betwixt these atreama is called tbe Hippoleon 
promontory, in which a temple is erected to 
Ceres. 3 Beyond this temple as far as the Hy- 

1 Herodotus dlstinguishes the Zxv0«< from 

the ZkvS*i ytvfj'Oi. — T. 

2 Borysthenes .}—'The emperor Hadrian had a famous 
horse, to which he gavę this name; when the horse 
died, his master, not satisiied wiih erecting a superb 
menu meni to his memory, inscribed to him some elegant 
veraes, which are štili in being.— T. 

3 To Ceres .]—Some manu Scripts read to “Ceres,” 

others to “ the Motherby this latter expression Ceres 

mušt be understood, and not Vesta, as Gronovius would 
have it. In his obeervalion, that the Scythians were ac- 


penis, dwell the Borysthenites.—Būt on this 
subject enough haa beeti said. 

LIY. Neit to the above, is a fifth river, 
called the Panticapee, this also rises in the 
north, and from a lake. The interval betwixt 
this and the Borysthenes, is poeseeeed by the 
Scythian husbandmen. Having passed through 
Hylsa, the Panticapes zniies with the Boiy*- 
thenes. 

LY. The sixth river is called the Hjrpmcy- 
ris: this, rising from a lake, and passing through 
the midst of the Scythian Nomadas, empties 
itself into the sea near the town of Carciaias. 4 
In its course it bounds to the right Hylm, and 
what is called the course of Achilles. 

LYI. The name of the aeventh river is the 
Gerrhus; it takes its name from the place 
Gerrhus, near which it separates itself from 
the Borysthene8, and where this latter river is 
first known. In its passage towards the sės, it 
divides the Scythian Nomndes from the Kojai 
Scythians, and then miies with the Hypacyris. 

L VII. The eighth river is called the Ta¬ 
nais ; 5 rising from one immense lake, it emp¬ 
ties itself into another štili greater, named the 
Msotis, which separates the Royal Scythians 
from the Sauromatse. The Tanais is inereas- 
ed by the rvaters of another river, called the 
Hyrgis. 

L VIII. Thus the Scythians have the ad- 
vantage of all these celebrated rivera. The 
grass which this country produces, is, of all that 
wo know, the fullest of moisture, which evi- 
dently appears from the dissection of their 
cattle. 


ąuainted neither wiih Ceres nor Cybele, he was perfcclly 
right; būt he ought to have remembered that the Borys- 
thenites or Olbiopolita were of Greek origin, and that 
they had retai ned many of the customs and usages of 
their ancestors .—Larcher. 

4 Carcinitia .]—Many are of opinion that this is what 
is now called Golfo di Moscovia.— T. 

6 Tanais.]— This river is now called the Don. Ac- 
cording to Plularch, in his Treatise of celebrated Rivers, 
it deri ved Its name from a young man called Tanis, who 
avowmg an hatred of the female sex, was by Venus 
caused to feel s n unnatural passion for his own mother; 
and he drovrned himself in consequence in this river. 
It was also called the river of the Amasons; and, as 
appears from an old scholiast on Horace, wassometimes 
confounded with the Danube.—It divides Europa from 
Asla: 

Evfto itą* S * Anifc Tavai; Si* /dirvo* oę i£i». 

See Vienysiu*. 

See also Quintus Curtius.—Tanais Europaro et Asiam 
medius interfluit. 1. vi. c. 2. Of this river very freąuent 
mention is made by ancient writers; by Horace very 
elegantly, in the Ode beginning wilh “EitremumTa 
naim si biberes Dyce, Jfcc.”— T 
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U X. We b»e akom that this poople poe- 
waa fche greatest abundance; their particular 
Uwa and observances 6 are tbeee:—Of their 
diTinitiet , 7 Vesta ia vrithout competition the 
fint, then Jupiter and Tellus, whom they 
believe to be the wife of Jupiter; 8 next to 
thaee ere Apollo, the Cceleatial Venus, Her- 
nil e e, and Mara* Ali the Scythians mere 
thene as deities, būt the Royal Scythians pay 
divine rites also to Neptūne. In the Scythian 
tongoe Vesta is called Tabiti; Jupiter, and, 
aa I think very properly, Papsus; 9 Tellus, 
Apie; Apollo, (Etosyrus; the Cceleatial Ve- 
bos, Artimpaaa; and Neptūne, Thamimaaadae. 
Anaong all theee deities. Man is the only one 
to whom they think it proper to erect altan, 
ahiines, and temples. 

IiX. Their moda of sacrifice in every place 
mppointed for the purpose, ia preciaely the 
pemo; it is this: The rieti m is secured with 
O rope, by it* two fore feet; the person who 
ofiers the aacrifice, 10 standing bebind, throwa 


6 Obeervances f $c.] —Those who would wish to be 
more intlmately acquainted wiih the virtues and wiadom 
of the aacient Scythians, I beg leave to refer to Lucian. 
His Tozaris, or Dialogus on Friendship, is one of the 
mos agreeable of all his perfonnances. Toxarls, who 
Ia the re introdoced asthe principai perso nage and apeak' 
er, w»s an aecomplished physician, and a naiive of Scy- 
thia. 

7 Of their divinities.]—h is not iinworthy the atten- 
tlon of the English reader, that Herodotus ia the first 
antltor who makes mention of the religion of the Scy- 
tiuans. In most writings on the subject of ancient my- 
thology, Vesta is placed next to Juno. whose sister she 
vau gene rali y supposed to be: Montfnucon also remarks, 
that the figures which retnain of Vesta, have a great 
resemblance to those of Juno, With respect to this 
goddess, the ancients were much dirided in opinion; 
Eurlpides and Diony sius Halicarnassenais, agree in call- 
ing her Tellus.—Ovid teeina also to have had this in his 
mind when he said u Sut vi lerra sua, vi stando Vesta 
vocatur.** Most of the difflcultiea on this subject may 
be aolved, by supposing there were two Vestas.— T. 

8 Teitus, voift of Jupiter.]—See Spenser’s Fairy Queen, 
book i. canto 1—6. 

Tirai m they paS, 

The day wt(h douk waa aoddeo oveicot, 
and engry lova aa hideoua Komi of raja 
DU pem r toto bfa lecun't lap m bat, 

Tfaet et*Tj wtght to Strood lt did comtrab. 

Locrethis i. 261: 

Pereant fanfara, abi «* pater ntber 
1 b gramam mafaris tenai p m Jprta fiL 

Vhgtl, Georg. ii. 326: 
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9 Popo **.]-or Pappeus, signifying tat her; as being, 

aecordins to Home r, *»rne ii«r n, the tire qf 

gode andmen. 

10 Whocfsre the sacrifire.]— Montfeucon,in his accounl 
of the gode of the Scythians, apparently gi ve s a trane- 

lalion of this passage, ezoept that he says “ the aacii- 


the animal down by motns of this rope; as it 
falls he invokes the name of the divinity to 
whom the aacrifice ia offered; he then faatena 
a cord round the neck of the vietim, and stran- 
glea it, by vrinding the cord round a stiek; all 
this ia done vrithout fire, without libations, or 
without any of the ceremoniea in ūse amongst 
ua. When the beaat is atrongled, the eacrifi- 
cer takes o S it* akin, and preparea to dreas it 

LXI. Aa Scythia ia very barren of wood, 
they bare the following contrivance to dreea 
the flesh of the rietim: Haring flėyed the 
animal, they strip the flesh from the bones, and, 
if they have tbem at hand, they throw it into 
certain po ta mada in Scythia, and resembling 
the Lesbian caldrona, tbough somewhat larger; 
under theae a fire ia mada with the bones. 11 If 
theae pota cannot be proenrod, they incloee 
the flesh with a certain quantity of water in the 
peunch of the vietim, and make a fire with the 
bones aa before. The bones being very in* 
fiammable, and the paunch without difficulty 
made to contain the flesh aeperated from the 
bone, the ox ia thua made to dreas itaelf, which 
ia also the case with the other vietim*. When 
the whole ia ready, he who aacrificea, throvva 
with soma aolemnity before him the entraila, 
and the more choice piecea. They aacrificejdif- 
ferent animal s, būt horsea in particular. 

LXII. Such are the aacrificea and cere¬ 
moniea obaerved with respect to the other 
deities; būt to the god Mara, the particular 
rites vrhich are paid are theae : in every distriet 
they construct a temple to this divinity of this 


fleing priest, afler having turued salde part of his veli 
Herodotus says no such thing, nor does any writor on 
this subject which I have had the opportunity of Con¬ 
sulting.— T. 

11 Pire u made urith the tone*.]—MontJ&ucon remarka 
on this passage, that he does not see how this could be 
done. Resources equally extraordlnary seem to be ap* 
plied in the eastern countrlea, where there is a great 
scarclty of fuel. In Persia, it appears from Sir John 
Chardin, they burn heath; in Arabia they burn cow- 
dung; and according to Dr. Ruseel, they burn parings of 
fruit, and such likę things. The prophet Ezekiel was 
ordered to bake his food with hum&n dung. See Ezekiel, 
chap. iv. 12. “ Thou shalt bake it with dung that conieth 
out of man.” Voliaire, in his remarks on this passage, 
pretends to understand that the prophet w&s to eat the 
dung wiih his food.—“ Comme 11 n’est point d'usage 
de mangerde telles confitures sur son pain, la pi u part 
dės hommes trouvent cea commaudemens indtgnesde la 
Majeste divine.” The passage alluded to admits of no 
such inference: būt it may be eoncluded, that the burn- 
ing of bones fjr the purpose of Aiel was not a very un* 
usual circumstance, from another passage in Ezekiel.— 
See chap. xxiv. 6. “ Take also the choice of the flock, 

and burn the bones under lt, and makeitboll well.”—2! 
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kind; bundles of amall wood are beaped to- 
gether, to the length of three atadia, and quite 
as broad, bot not so high; the top ia a regular 
aquare, three of the aidės are ateep and broke n, 
būt the fourth ia an inclincd plane forming the 
aacent To thia place are every year brought 
one hundred and fifty waggona full of theae 
bundles of wood, to repair the atructure, which 
the severity of the ctimate ia apt to destroy. 
Upon the eummit of auch a pilė, each Scythian 
tribe placea an ancient scymetar, 1 2 vhich ia con- 
aidered aa the shrine of Mara, and ia annuaiiy 
bonoured by the aacrifice of aheep and horaea; 
indeed to thia deity m ore rietime are offered 
than to all the other divinitiea. It ia their eus- 
tom also to aacrifice every hundredth captive * 
būt in a difierent manner from their other 
rietimą. Haring poured libationa upon their 
beada v tbey eut their throate into a veaael 
placed for the purpoae. With thia, carried to 
the aummit of the pile v they beamear the above- 
mentioned acymetar. Whilat Ibis ia doing 
above, the following ceremony ia ebaerved 
belov: From theae human rietimą they eut 
off the right arena 3 eloee to the shoulder, and 
throv them up into the air. Thia ceremony 
being performed on each vietim severally, they 


1 Ancient acymetar .']—It waa natūrai enough that the 
Scythians shotild adore with peculiar devotion the god 
of war; butas they were incapeble of forming either an 
abslract idea, or a corporeal repreaentation, they wor-‘ 
ahipped their tulelar deity under the symbol of an tron 
cbneter.— Gibbon. 

In addition to thia iron acymeter or cimeter, Lucian 
telis us that the Scythians vvorshipped Zamolsis aa a 
god. See also Ammianus Marcei Ii nūs, xxx. 2.—Nec 
templum apud eos vienur, aut delubrum, ne tugurium 
auidem culmo toetum cerni usquam polesi, sėd glūdina 
Barbarico ritu humi flgiiur nudus, eumąue et Mariem 
regionam ąuas circumcircant prasulem verectmdius co- 
ldnL 

Larcher, who quotes the above passaga from Amm. 
Mar.'telis us from Vairo, that ancienily at Rome the 
bead of a spear was conaidered as a representalion of 
Marš— T. 

2 Hundredth ca ptfoe.]—M. Monin, who,as I ha ve be- 
fore remarked, controverts the asserlion that human 
vielinis ancienily were sacrifięed, says, that if allowed at 
all, it mušt be eonfined to prisonera of war, or condemn- 
ed criminals. Ho ąuotes this sentence from Herodo- 
tus, to pro ve that even the Scythians, lout Scythesqu’ils 
efofent, were contented to sacrifice thehundrelh captive. 

3 Cut off the right orms.]—Wo are informed in the 
Memoirs of the Associalion for promoting the Discovery 
of the inlerior paris of Africa, that the negroes drlve 
their captives likę catlle before them. And, it !• added, 
that if any of them, ezhausied by faligue, Itappen to 
linger in their pace, ona of the horsemen mime on the 
oldest, and cutllng off hls arm, uses it as a club to drive 
on the ręst. The amhority, however, on whicb this is 

related, doea not seem to desorve tho highest crediu 


depart; the arms rėmam rhen they htppen te 
fall, the bodies elaevhere. 

LXIII. The above ia e description af thnir 
sacrifices. Švine are nerer used for tbam per- 
poee, nor vili tbey suffer them to be kept am 
their eountry. 

LXIV. Their military customs are theae r 
Every 8cytbian d rinka the blood of the fii a t 
penon be slays: the heade of all the snatniea 
who fall by bis b and in battle, be preeonte te 
tbe king: this ofiering antitlea him to a abate 
of the pi under, vhich be coutd not otlin vėa 
claim. Their mode of atripping the akin firma 
the bead 4 ia this: they make a carcutar intisiae 
behind the sars, then toking hold of the bead 
at the top, they gradually fiay it, jnviog it 
tovards them. They neit sodan it in tb«ar 
handa, removing every fieahy pert vhich may 
remain, by rubhing it vith an ox*a hide ; they 
aftervards suapend it, tbua prtpared, from tba 
bridle of their horaea, vhen they both ūse it va 
a napkin, and are proud of it as a tropby* 
Whoever posseeaes the greater number of theae 
is deemed the moat illustrious. Some tbere 
are who sew together Severai of theae portiona 
of human skina, and convert them into a kind 
of shepherd’a garment Tbere are otbers vho 
preserve the akina of the right arine, nails and 
all, of auch enemiea as they kili, and uae them 
aa a covering for their ąuivers. The human 
skin ia of all otbers certainly tbe vhitest, and 
of a rery firm teiture; many 8cythians viH 
take the vhole skin of a man, and having 
stretehed it upon vood, uae it as a covering to 
their horaea. ' 

LX V. Such are the cuatoms of this people: 


4 The akinfrom the htod .']—To cut off the heads of 
enemies slaiii in ballle, seems no unnmiund aelioa 
smongst a race of fierce and warlike barbarians. The 
art of scalping the head was probably introduced to 
avoid the trouble and fatigue of cnrrying these Bangui- 
nary trophies to any considerable distance. Many inci- 
dents whlch are here related of the Scythians, will no> 
cessarily remind the reader of wbat is told of the nativa 
American s. The f lloving war «ong, from Rossu’a 
Travels through Louisiana, placea the resemblance in 
a stri king poinl of view“ I go to war to re vengs 
the death of my bnnhers—I shall kili—I shall extermi> 
naie—I shall burn my enemies—I shall brlng away 
slaves—I shall devour their bearta, dry their flesh, d rink 
their blood—I shall lear off their scalpe, and make eupa 
of their sculls.” 

The quickness and dezterity whh vhich the Indiana 
perform the horrid operation of scalping, ia too veli 
knovn to requlre any description. This cotncideace of 
manners is very striking, and servas greatly to corrobo- 
rata the hypothesis ihai America vas peopled origlaaUy 
i from the northern perta of the old conUnont.—3T. 
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this tmtfflfnt, omreier, o € their enemies’ 
headi, is not ouTenal, it U only perpet u tcd 
oo tikas* vbom tliey moet deteet—Tbey cnt 
off th* skali below the eye-brows, and having 
cieaMtd U thoroaghly, if tbey ne poar, tbey 
m ere ly cover U vith a piece of leaiher; if tbey 
are riek, in edditioa to thia tbey decorate the 
inaide witb gold; it is aftenruds naad aa a 
dvinking oop. Tbey do the aame with reepect 
to thsir naaieat conoectione, if any dieaeneions 
ha 1 ** srisen, and tbey overcorae tbem in com- 
bet befora tbe king. If any etranger whom 
tbey deem of ooneequence, happen to Tint 
tbey make a display of tbeoe heeds, 6 and 
rakte every cireumetanee of the previoue oon- 
įaactiaeii the proTocatioite received, and their 
ubeegnent victory: tbia tbey eonstder u a 
teetimooy of their Tskrar* 

LZVL Once a year tbe prince or rnler of 
eveiy district, mizee a goblet of arine, of whieh 
tbeoe Scy tbiane drink* who hite deetroyed a 


pnbtic eoemy. Būt of thia, tbey wbo bare not 
done sach a thing are not permitted to teste; 
tbeoe are obliged to eit apart by themeelves, 
vhicb is conetdered as a mark of tbe greateet 
ignominy. 7 Tbey who have killed a number 
of enemies, are permitted on tbis occasion to 
drink witb two cnps joined togteher. 

IjZYII. Tbey have amonget tbem a great 
number who practise tbe art of dhrination f fbr 
tbis purpoee tbey ase a number of willow 
twige, 9 in tbis manner:—Tbey bring largo 

Betaiso In the Edda, the Ode of klng Regner Lod- 
brog. 

u Odin sends h te goddesees to condoet na® to bis 
palacc.—I am going to eit In the place of honour, to 
drink ale wiih the goda.—The hours of myllfe are pass> 
ed away, 1 dle in ra putra.” Sonae of my readera may 
probably thank me for giving them a epecimen of the 
anginai stansas, ac preeerred by Olaus Wormius, 

25. 

ftsnsTlmi tm <bw ; 

HOC rii(R M fcot MDpM| 

QmiBeUertp*rfccnN* 
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5 Display qf theae Juodi .]—Many inetancea may be 
sulduced, from the Roman and Greek hlstorians, of ihe 
aeadeof enamlee vanqui*hed In battle bėlng carried in 
.stamph, orezpoeed as trophles; ezamples also occur 
ha Šeri piure of the aame cuatom. Thus David carried 
the Fhllisilne’s head in triumph; the head of Ishbosheth 
aaae brooght to David as a trophy; why did Jael urate 
ojftb* head of Siaera, būt to prašant h Irtumphantly to 
Barmk 1 It is at the preaenl day praelised in the esat, 
many ezamples of whlch occur in Niebuhr's Leiters. 
Tiria is too well known to require furlher discussion; 
Imt many readera may perhape want to be informed, that 
H aras also usual to eut off the hands and the feet of van- 
qulshed e Dėmias.—The hands and feet of the šone of 
Rimmon, who slew Ishbosheth, were eut off and hanged 
up o»r the pool of Hebron.—Soe also Lady Wortl®y 
Montague, rol. Ii. p. 19. 

“If a minister displeases the people, in three hours’ 
tlme be Is dragged oran finom hls maste r’a amas: they 
cnt off his hands, head, and feet, and throw them befbre 
the palace gale wiih all the raspect in the world ; while 
the sultan, to whom they all profess nnlimited adoration, 
aha tremblinf in his spartinant.”— T. 

6 Thoue Sbythiaru drink.]— These, with many other 
caatoms of the ancient Scythians, will necessariiy bring 
to the mind of the raader various circumstances of the 
Gothic mythology, as rapraeented in the poems imputed 
to Ossiaa, and as may be aeen deacribed at length in 
M&llet’s fntroducthn to the History of Denmark. To 
šit in the hall of Odin, snd quaff the flowing goblets of 
mead and ale, wae an idea ever prašėm to the minda of 
the Gothic warriors; and the hope of altaining thia glo 
rious distinetion, inspirad acontempi of dange r, and the 
mosi daring and invlncible courage. See Gray’s Descent 
ofOdin:— 

O. TVIl ate what ieSone beknr j 

For whom yon gUttering boeid ■ y d, 

Drart) for w|ioni jon gobta bed. 

Pr. Mufliag istbe geMet na 
Tbe pore berenge of tbe bee; 

Ota S faup tbe Aidi ofgoU, 

Tfc (be Mm of Brite M*. 


£x eoKtfbenlstaeiiiinB. 

Moo gemit rir fortb enatn -»«■*—» 
bkgeifidie Odini deafcs* 

Vtm wfa impmbmėm 
Virtis ad Odini šutai. 

29. 

Kert uitam Sabe; 

Ineta* meDyy 
QwaOdblMh 
Odinei mlhJmUl 
įSe e ere rtam eildi 
In *imm» nde bitau s 
Viue dapn vflatbcmj 
Bidm mota.—T. 

7 Oreatnt ignominy.]—V t ąuirąue piures interamiC, 
i ta apud eos habetur erimius: eseterum ezpertem esse 
esedis, inter opprobria vėl mazimum.— Pcmp. Milo. L 
ii. c. 1. 

8 Divination .]—The history of divination is almost 
coeval wilh the history ofmankind. It wasfirst raduced 
to a system in Egypt, the Graeks borrowed H of the 
Egyfnians, the Etruecans wera taught lt by the Graeks, 
and by the Etruscans it was comraunicated to the Ro¬ 
mane. The Roman raliglon (see Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero) was divkJed Into two branches: the obeervation 
of the auspices, and tbe wt>rship of the godi. The priešu 
of all denominationa were of the Ursi nobility of Rome; 
and the sugurs especlally were raen of consular rank, 
who had passed through all the dignflies of the fepubllc. 
This constitution ofa religion,among a people naturally 
•uperatitious, necessariiy threvr the chief influence ld 
aflkirs into the hands of the senate, and the better eort, 
who, by tbis advantage, frequemly checked the vio 
lences of the populace, and the factious auempts of the 
tribūne?. It is perpetually applauded by Cicero as the 
maln bulvrark ofthe republic,though considerad all the 
while by men of sense as merely poliUcal, and of kr 
man invention. 

9 WiUo» heig*.] — Amm lanus Marcellinus, in spęsto, 
ing ofthe Huns, says, ** Fmura miro pramigta m modo; 
nam raaioras virgas vimineas colligentes, easąue emu 
incamamentis quibusdam seeratis pramUtato tsmpoce 

T % 
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trandie* of theae together, and having United 
them, dispose of them one by one on the ground, 
each bundle at a distance from tbe ręst Tiria 
done, they pretend to foretell tbe future, during 
urhich they take up tbe bundlee aeparately, and 
tie them again together.—Thie mode of divina- 
tion ia hereditary amongst them. The enariea, 
or « effenrinate men,”affirm that tbe art of divi- 
nation 1 waa taugbt them by tbo goddesa Venos. 
They take aleo the leavea of the lime-tree, 
urhich dividing into three parts they twine 
round their fingera; they then unbind it, and 
ezerciae the art to which they pretend. 

LXVIII. Whenever the Scythian monarcb 
happena to be indiapoaed, he eends for three of 
the moat celebrated of theae divinera. When 
the 8cytbiana d esi re to ūse the moat aolemn 
kind of oatb f they awear by the king’s tbrone f 
theae divinera therefore roake no scruple of 
affirming, that snch or auch individual, pointing 
him out by name, bas forswom himself by the 
royal throne.—Immediately the peraon thua 
marked out ia aeized and informed that, by their 
artof divination, which iainfallible, he baB been 
indirectly the occaaion of the king’a illneas, by 
having violatcd the oath wbich we have men- 
tioned. If the accuaed not only deniea the 
charge, bnt expreaaea himself enraged at the 

dlscernentes, apeita quid portendatur norunt.”—Lar- 
Cher, in ąuoiing the above pasrago, remarka, that he haa 
soma where ia the coantry seen aome traces of ibis auper- 
stition practised. There is an animated fragmeut of 
Enniua rėmai ning, in which he ezpresaea a mosi cordial 
contempt for all soothaayers: as it ia not perhaps familiar 
to every reader, I may be ezcuaed inaerting it. 

Ncn Ttcina araųoea, non de eireo utrokgoa, 

Noo Umx» copJec*ore^ noo interpretei tomai am, 

Noo cBlm mat ii tat apimta amt arte dirbo, 

8ed tapantitiori vtta% bnpudentwqoe banali, 

A aimilar contempt for divinera, ia expreaaed by Jo- 
caata, in the (Edipua Tyrannua of Sophoclea: 

'na9 u o-o*, xti /a•$’ tom*' irn 
BfOTittt ovfav ftmvrutię i£ 0 * 

Lat not fear parptai thee, (Edlpot; 

Mortakkamr nothlag of futurity, 

And tbeac propbetk teen an *11 impocton.— T. 

1 Art <įf divinat ton.]— 1 To enumerate the valiotu modea 
of di vi nati o n which have at differenl timea been pr&c- 
tiaed by the lgnorant and superstitious, would be no easy 
taak. We read of hydromancy, libanomancy, onycto- 
mancy, divinations by earth, fire, and air: we read in 
Esekiel of divinalion by a rod or wand. To aome auch 
mode of divination, in all probabilhy, the following pas- 
aage from Hoaea alludes: u My people aak eounsel at 
their atocka, and their staff declareth uoto them.” 

2 San g 1 e throne.]— u The Turks at this day,” says 

Larcher, u swear by the Ouoman Porte.” Relske has 
the šame remark: “ Adhuc obtinet apud Turcas, per 
Fortam Ottomanicam, hoc esi domicilium sui principts, 
Jnrare.”—7' I 


impntation, the king conrokei e dooUenunAa 
of divinera, who, examininginto the mode whkfe 
haa been puraued in criminating him, decide ao 
cordingly. If he be found guilty, he imam e - 
diately loeea hia head, and the three diviu ei s 
who were firat conaulted, ahare hia eflėcta. If 
theae lašt divinera aeqnit the accuaed, others are 
at hand, of whom if the greater number a haoi v o 
him, the firat divinera are pnt to death. 

LX1X. The manner in which they ase exe- 
cuted ia thia :—8ome oxen are yoked to a wag - 
gon filled witb faggota, in the midat of vrbicfa* 
with their feet tied, their hande fiurtened behind, 
and their montha gagged, theae divinera are 
placed; fire ia then aet to the vrood, and tbe 
oxen are terrified to make them run vi o i en tfy 
away. It aometimea happena that the oxen 
themaelvea are burned; and often when tbe 
waggon ia conaumed, the oxen escape aervereiy 
acorched. This ia the method by whkh, for 
the above-mentioned or aimilar offences, they 
put to death thoae whom they call falše divmeas. 

LXX. Of thoae whom the king condemme 
to death, he conatantly deatroys tbe malė chil- 
dren, leaving the females unmoleated. When- 
ever the Scythians form alliances,* tbey obeerve 
theae ceremoniea:—A largo earthen veaael i m 
filled with wine, into thia is poured aome of the 
blood of the contracting parties, obtained by e 
slight inciaion of a knife or avrord ; in this cnp 
they dip a acymetar, aome arrowa, a hatchet, and 
a spear. After thia, they pronounce aome ao¬ 
lemn prayera, and the parties who form the con- 
tract, with auch of their frienda as are of su- 
perior dignity, finally drink the contents of the 
veaael. 

LXXI. The sepulchrea of the kings are in 
the district of the Gerrhi. As soon as the king 
dies, 4 a large trench of a ąuadrangular form ia 
sunk, near where the Boryathenea begina to be 
navigable. When thia haa been done, the body 
ia incloaed in wax, after it has been tboroughly 
cleanaed, and the entrails taken out; before it 
ia sown up, they fili it with aniae, pataley-aeed, 
bruiaed cypresa, and various aromatics. They 
then place it on a carriage, and remove it to 
another district, wbeTe the persona who receive 
it, likę the royal fcJcythians, cut off a part of 
their ear, shave their heada in a circulmr fonn, f 

3 Form alliancee.']— See book i. c. 74. 

4 King diee.]—k rainute and intereatiog descrtptkm 
of the fanerai ceremoniea of various ancient nations, 
may be found in Momtaucon, vol. v. 126, Ac 

6 Shave their heade in a drcular /brm.}—The Lyciaas, 
about Phasells, plaked aad fe&dag their hair into a circa- 
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talrii a vovnd piaca of tiesk from their arm, 
woqim) their foreheed* and noees, and pierce 
their left banda with arrowa. The body is again 
earried to another province of the deceased 
king’e raahna, the inhabitanta of the former dia- 
trict aecompanying the proeeoaion. A fter thus 
tranaporting the dead body throogh the difierent 
pronrincee of the kingdom, they corne at laat to 
the Genrhi, who hve in the remoteat parta of 
Scylhia, and amongat wbom the eepuchree are. 
Here t be corpae ia piaeed opon a couch, roand 
whieh at difierent diatancee daggera are fized ; 
upėn the whole are diapoeed piecea of wood, 
corered with branchea of wiilow. In aome 
otfaer pert of thia trencb, they bary one of the 
elasoeased’s concubinea, whom they previoualy 
stnngie, together with the baker, the cook, tbe 
g room , hia moat confidential servant, hia horses, 
the eboioest of hia effects, and, finally, aome 
golden goblets, for they poeaeaa neither ailver 
nor braas: to condude all, they 611 up the trench 
'vvitb earth, and oeem to be emuloua in their 
•ndeavours to raiše aa high a mound aa pos- 
■Ue. 

LXXII. The ceremony doea not here ter- 
minate.—They eelect auch of the deceased 
king’e attendante, in the following year, aa have 
been moat about hia peraon; theae are all na- 
tžve Scythiana, for in 8cythia there are no pur- 
ehaeed slaves, the king aelecting sucb to attend 
him aa be thinks proper: fifty of theae they 
atrangle,* with an equol number of hia best hor- 


larfbrm, from whence they were called Cabaleia, and the 
ha ir or lock so plaited vraatarmedSisae. Hence also they 
were named (r e oxo»eu«*{<«) round-beada. The poet 
Chmrilus, in Josephus, hints that thia custom had a 
slovenly and dirty aspect, and for thia reaaon inight, in 
later eres, induce the mačiai rate a of Rhodea to enact a 
k«r, prohibhingttae Rhodiana to cut their hair. Būt they 
mie aa attached to thia ancient practice, that neither 
magistrales nor people regarded the prohibilion. 

6 They atrangle.y ~Voltaire suppoaes that they impaled 
alive the favourile officera of the khan of the Scythiana, 
around the dead body; whertaaHerodotus espreaely aays 
that they atranęled thetn fl rst.— Larcher. 

Whoever has occaaion minutely to examine any of the 
more ancient authors, will frequently feel hia contempt 
milai, or bis Indign&lion provoked, from findiog a 
multinais of paaaagea ignorantly miaunderatood, or wil- 
fully perverted. Thia remark is in a particular manner 
applicable to M. Voltaire, in whoae work fulae and 
partial quotationa, with ignorant misconceptiona of the 
ancienta, obviously abound. The learned Pauw cannot 
in thia respect be entirely ezculpated; and I have a pas- 
sago now bef >re me, in which the &ull I wnuld reprobate 
iseminently conspicuous.—Speakingofthe Chineae lawa, 
be aays, w they puoish the relationaofa criminal convict- 
ed of a Capital offence wilh deatb, ezcepting the femalea 
whom they aelt aa slaves, f dlowing in this respect the 
auurim of tbe Scythiana, recorded by Herodotua.” Ou 


ase. Of all theee they open and cleanse the 
bodies, which baving filled with straw, they 
aew up again : then opon two pieces of wood 
they place a third, of a semicircular form, with 
its eoncave aide uppennost, a second is diepoacd 
in likę manner, then a third, and so on, till a 
aufficient number have been erected. Upon 
theae aemicircular pieces of wood they place the 
horses, after passing large polea throogh them, 
from the feet to the neck. One part of the 
structure, formed aa we have deacribed, aupporte 
the shouklers of the horae, the other bis binder 
parts, whilst the legs are left to project upvrarde. 
The horses sre then bridled, snd the reins ha- 
tened to the legs; upon eachof theae they after- 
wards place one of the youths who have been 
strangled, in the fol!owing manner: a pole ia 
passed tbrough each, ąuite to the neck, throogh 
the beck, the eztremity of which is fiied to the 
piece of timber with which the horae has been 
spitted; having done thia with each, they so 
leeve them. 

LXXIII. The above are the ceremoniee 
obeerved in the interment of their kings: as to 
the people in gencral, wben any one dies, the 
neighbours place the body on a carriage, andcar- 
ry it about to the difierent acąuaintance of the 
deceased; theae prepare aome entertainment 
for thoae who accompany the corpae, placing 
before the body the šame aa before the ręst. 
Private persona after being thus carried about 
for the apace of forty days, are then buried. T 
They who have been engaged in the perform- 
ance of these rites, afterwards ūse the foUow- 
ing mode of purgation:—After thoroughly waah- 
ing the head, and afterwards drying it, they do 
thus with regard to the body: they place in the 


thia conirary, our hiatorian aays, chap. 70, that the femalea 
are noi moleated. A aimilar remark, aa it reapecta M. 
Pauw, is somevvhere made by Larcher.—T. 

7 Are then bortai J—'The Scythiana did not all of 
them obaerve the šame coatoma with respect to their fu- 
neršia: there were aome who suapended the dead bodies 
from a tree, and in that stata left them to putrefy. u Of 
what cooaeąuence,” aays Plutarch , u ia it to Theodonis, 
whether he rota in the eartb, or upon itSucb with tbe 
Scythiana ia the moat honourable funeral.” 

Šiltus Ilalicua mentiona also thia custom: 

At geate in Scythica suffijn cadtven truaefc 
LeaU di« Mpriit, puiri liqueotU Ubo. 

It ia not perhaps wiibout its ase to observe, that bar* 
barnus nations have cuatoma berberoua likę themeelves, 
and that these cuatoma much reaerable each other, In 
nations which have no commanication. Captain Cook 
relates, that in Otaheite they leeve dead bodies to putrefy 
on the surfhce of the ground, till tho flesh is entirely 
wasted, they then būry the banes.— Larcher. See 
Eaiokavorth , 9 Voya£t*. 
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ground three atakes inelining tovrarde each 
other, round theae tbey bind fleeees of wool as 
thickly aa posaible, and finally, into tho apace 
betwizt the atakes, they tbrow red-hot atonea. 

LXXIV. They h avė amongat them a apeciea 
of hemp reeembling flax, eicept that it ia both 
thickcr and larger; it is indeed soperior to flax, 
vrhether it ia coltivated or grows apontaneoualy. 
Of thia the Thraciana 1 2 3 make theraeelves gar- 
mente, vrbich ao nearly reaemble t bose of flax, 
aa to reąuire a akilful eye to diatinguiah them: 
they who had never aeen thia hemp, would con- 
clude these veats to be made of flax. 

LXXV. The Scythiana take the aeed of 
thia hemp, and placing it beneath the woollen 
fleeees which we have before deacribed, they 
throw it upon the red-hot atonea, when imme- 
diately a perfumed vapour* aacenda atronger 
than from any Grecian stove. Thia, to the 
Scythiana, ia in the place of a bath, and it ex- 
citea from them criea of exultation. It ia to be 
observed that they never bathe themaelvea: 
the 8cythian women bruise under e stone aoroe 
wood of the cypreas, cedar, and frankincenae: 
upon thia they pour a ąuantity of water, tilt it 
becomes of a certain consistency, with which 
they anoint the body s and the face; thia at the 


1 Of thia the TTirociana.]— Heaychius nys that the 
Thraclan women mako themaelvea garmenia of hemp; 
eonsulihimat the word K»rr«£«c— ‘ u Hemp ia a plant 
vrhich haa aome reaerablance to flaz, and of which the 
Thracian womei\ make themaelvea vesta.”— T. 

2 A perfumed vapour .]—Aa the story of the magi c 
povrara imputed to Medea seem in thia place partlcularly 
applicable, I tranalate, for the lienefit of the reader,_what 
Paleeph&tua aaya upon the subjecL 

' Concernlng Medea, who waa said, by the procesą of 
boiling, to make old men young again, the matter waa 
thia: aha Arai ofall diacovered a flower which could make 
the colour of the hair black or white; such thcrefore aa 
wlahed to have black hair rather than white, by her 
meana obtained their vriah. Having also invemed baths, 
ahe nouriahed with warm va^onra thoae who wiahed it, 
būt not in public, that the profeaaora of the medical art 
mlght not know her secret. The name of thia applica* 
calion waa vm ( ,yį, n r>(, or “ the boiling.” When there- 
Ibre by theae fomentationa men became more active, and 
improved in health, and her apparaiua, namely the cal- 
dron, wood, and Are, was diacovered, it waa supp^aed that 
her patienta were In reality boilcd. Pclias, an old and In- 
firm man, ualng thia operation, died in the procesą.— T. 

3 Anoint the body .]—When we read in thia place oflhe 
cuatom ofanoinlingthe body amongat an uncl vilised race, 
In a cold cl imate, and aAerwarda And that i n warmer 
'regioną it became an indiapentable article of luxury and 
•leganee with the polka at nationa, we pauae to admire 
the caprice and veraatility of the human mind. The mo¬ 
lto of the Scythiana waa at Arai perhapa only to obt&in 
agility of body, wkhout any viewa to cleanlinesa, or 
thoughie of senauality. In hot climaiea, fragrant oila 

were probebly flrst uaed to diaperse thoae fbeUd smėlis 


time impmrts nu agreeable odonr, and when re- 
moved on the fbllovring day, gives the akiu a 
aofl and beautiful appearance. 

LXXXVI. The 8cythians bare not only a 
great abhorrence of all foreign cuatoma, bot 
each province aeetna unalterably tenacioan of ils 
own. Thoae of the Greeka they perticalerff 
avoid, as appeara both from Anacharsie and 
Scyiea. Of Anacbaraia it ia remarkabie, that 
having personally viaited a largo pert of the 
habitable wor!d, and acąuired great triadom, ha 
at length returned to Scythia. In hia paaaaga 
over the Helleapont, he touched at Cyricoa, 4 
jt the vęry timewhen the inhabitantaerere cdo- 
brating a solemn and magnificent feotival to the 
mother of the goda. He made a vow, thot if 
he should return safe and without injory to bis 
country, he would instituto, in honoor of Ibis 
deity, the aame rites he had aeen pe rfo rmed 
at Cyzicua, together with the aolemnities ob- 
aerved on the eve of her featire!.* Arriving 
therefore in 8cythia, in the district of Hylca, 
near the Courae of Achillea, a place aboauding 
with trees, he performed all the particolmra of 

which heat haa a tendency to genome: precioua ointr 
menls therefore aoon became esaential to the enjnymenl 
of life ; and that they really wcre ao, may be eaaily mada 
appear from all the best writera of anliąuiiy. See Ana- 
creon, Ode zv. 

Epo* įu \k ftuįrtet 

XmrmBt»x «** <-»»»»► 

E^ii fUKtt ’fihiri 

LlTMTIfltV ISfVH. 

Let mj h»ir wlth ungueota flow f 
With nmj pduda ctowb mj farar. 

See also Horace: 



The aame fact also appeara from the aacred scilpturęa; 
see the threat of the prophet Micah: w Thou nhalt treed 
the olive, būt thou ahalt not anoint thee with oil.”— 
Theae inatancea are only adduced to prove that fragrant 
oila were uaed in private life for the purpose of elegant 
lnzury ; how they were applied in aihletic ezerciaee, 
and alwaya before the beth, ia sufficienily notorious.— T. 

4 Cyzicua.']— An account of the rulns of thia place may 
be faund in Pococke. It now producea a ąnamity ofricb 
wine in great ropute at Constantinople. 

Thlacity waaonce poaaeased ofconaiderable territory, 
and waa governed by ils own laws. There was here a 
temple bu iii to Dindymene by the Argonams. Thia muši 
not be confounded wiih the Cyzicua, a city of Myaia, on 
the Propontls, built by the Mileaians.— T. 

5 Eve qfherfeatival.]—TheBe feativala probebly cora* 
menced early on the evening before the day appointed 
for their celebration; and it aeems probatle that they 
paased the night in einging hymns in hoitour of the god 
or goddeaa to whom the feast waa insUtuted. See the 
Pervigilium Ve neria.— Lareher. 

The Pervigilia were observed principelly inhonourof 
Cerea and of Venua, and, as appeara from Aulus Gelliua, 
and other wrkera, were converted to the purpoaea of e** 
cees and debauchery.—T. 
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the mbove-mentioned ceremonies, having a num- 
ber of emali stataee faetened about him,* with 
m cymbal in his hand. In ibis situation be waa 
o hea fTed by oda of Ihe nativea, who gare in- 
telligence of wbat be had seen to Saulius, tbe 
8 ey thian king. The king went inatently to tbe 
plaoe, and eeeing Anacharsia so employed, killed 
him with an arrow.—If any one no v? make in- 
ąniriefl oonoeming this Anacharsia, the 8cythn* 
ana dieclaim all knowledge of him, merely be- 
catue be visited Greece, and had learned some 
ioreign cuatome j būt aa I bare been informed 
by Timnes, tbe tutor of Spargapithes, Anachar- 
aia waa the nncle of Ianthynna, a Scythian 
king, and that he vaa the aon of Gnu ras, grand- 
aon of Lycos, and great-grandson of Sparga¬ 
pithes. If therefore this genealogy be true, 
it appeara that Anacharaia was killed by bis own 
brother; for Sanlua, who killed Anacharaia, 
'vrae the father of Idanthyrsus. 

LXX VII. It iš proper to acknovrledge, that 
Irom the Peloponneeiana I bare received a very 
different accoont: they affirm that Anacharaia 
*was sent by the Scythian monarch to Greece, 
for the ezpress purpoee of improving himself in 
Science ; and they add, that at bis retum he in¬ 
formed his employer, that all the people of 
Greece were occupied in acientific pursuits, ex- 
cept the Lacedemoniana; būt they alone en- 
deavoured to perfect themeelvee in discreet and 
vrise converaation. This, however, ia a Ule of 
Grecian invention; I am convinced that Ana- 
charsia was killed in the manner which bas 
been deacribed, and that he owed his destruc- 
tion to the practice of foreign customs and 
Grecian manners. 

LXXVIIL Not many years aftererards, 8cy- 
les, the son of Aripithes, experienced a similar 
fortune. Aripithes, king of 8cythia, amongst 
many othėr children, had this Bon Scyles by a 
woman of Istria, who taught him the language 
and sciencea of Greece. It happened that 
Aripithea eras treasonably put to death by 
Spargapithes, king of the Agathyrsi. He waa 

6 Statut*fastened about Wm.]—Theee particularities 
are related at length in Apollonlua Rhodius,book i. 1139. 

- —This circumstance of the emali figures tied together, ia 

totally omhted by Mr. Fawkes in hia veraion, who satis- 
fiea himself by saying, 

fD ThePbrygtanirffll flbeir gotamt fevonririe 

IO Bjr the molTing wbeel and tiznbreTi dia. 

The truest idea perhapa of ihe ritea of Cybele, may be 
obtaihed frora a careful perusal of the Atya of Catulhia, 
one of ihe moet precious remaina of antiąuky, and per* 
hapa the only perfect apecimen of the old dithyrambic 
tm-f. 
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succeeded in hia dominiona by this Scyles, who 
married one of his father’a wivea, whoae name 
waa Opaa. Opma waa a native of Scythia, 
and had a aon named Oricus by ber former 
hoaband. When 8cy les ascended the 8cy thian 
tbrone, he waa eiceedingly averse to the man¬ 
ners of his country, and very partial to those of 
Greece, to which he had been accustomed from 
hia childhood. Aa offcen therefore as he con- 
dacted the Scythian forces to the city of the 
Borysthenitea, who affirm that they are de- 
scended from the Miteaiana, he left his army 
before the town, and entering into the place, 
secured the gates. He theu threw aaide hia 
Scythian dress, and assumed the habit of 
Greece. In this, without guards or attendants, 
it was his c natom to parade through the public 
aquare, having the caution to place guards at 
the gates, that no one of his country men might 
discover him. He not only thus showed his 
partiality to the customs of Greece, būt he also 
sacrificed to the goda in the Grecian mannen 
After continning in the city for the space of a 
month, and sometimea for more, he would re- 
aume hia Scythian dress and depart. This he 
frequently repeated, having built a palace in 
this town, and married an inhabitant of the 
place. 

LXXXI. It seetned however ordained 6 7 
that hia end should be unfortunate, which ac- 
cordingly happened. It was his desire to be 
initiated into the myateries of Bacchus; and 
he was already about to take some sacred uten- 
sils in his hands, when the following prodigy 
appeared to him. I have before mentioned the 
palace which he had in the city of the Borys- 
thenites ; it was a very large and magnificent 
atructnre, and the front of it aras decorated 
with sphinxes and griffins of wbite marble; the 
lightning 8 * IO ef heaven descended upon it, and it 

7 B seemed hcncever ordained.]—TM m idea, whlch oc- 
cnrs repeaiedly in the more ancient vrriiers, is most 
beaulifully ezpressed in the Persas of Sschylus; whicli 
I gi ve the reader i n the animated veraion of Potter. 



Wtaat nortel ihail ber torto wi<Mud, 


Wbal npid ą»ed th* inpending tory ttj ? 

Gentie at fint, with toinaring vari m, 

She ąjradi her voC enchantioę vrilea; 

Boto ber toikallarm ber deatined prey, 

Wbenca man neVr branka nebari away.— T. 

8 Tfu lightning .]—The anclenta believed that light¬ 
ning never fell būt by the immediate interposition of the 
goda; and w hale ve r thlng or place was alruck by it, was 
ever after deemed sacred, and supposed to have been 
consecrated by the deity to himself. There were at 
Rome, as we Įsam lirom Cicero de DirlnaUone, certain 
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was totally consumed. Scyles nevertheless per- 
severed in what he bad undertaken. The Scy- 
thiana reproach ihe Greeka on account of their 
Bacchanalian festivals, and assert it to be con- 
traiy to reaaon to suppoae that any deity abould 
prompt men to acte of madnesa. When the 
initiation of Scyles waa completed, one of tbe 
Boryathenites discovered to the Scy thians what 
he had dona.—« You Scythians,” aaya be, 
“ censure us on account of our Bacchanalian 
rites, when we yield to tbe impulse of the deity. 
This šame deity has taken possession of your 
sovereign; he is now obedient in bis Service, 
and under the influence of bis power. If ye 
disbelieve my words, you have only to follow 
ne, and have ocular proof that what I say is 
true.” The principai Scythians accordingly 
followed him, and by a secret avenue were by 
him conducted to the citadel. Wben they be- 
held Scy les approach with his thiasus, and in 
every other respect acting the Bacchanal, 1 they 
„deemed the matter of most calamitous impor- 
tance, and retuming, informed the army of all 
they had seen. 

LXXX. As booti as Scyles returned, an in- 
surrection was excited against him; and his 
brother Octomasades, whose mother was the 
daughter of Tereus, was promoted to the 
throne. Scyles having learned the particulars 
and the motives of this revolt, fled into Thrace: 
against which place, as soon as he was inform- 
ed of this event, Octomasades advanced with 
an army. The Thracians met him at the Ister; 
when they were upon the point of engaging, 
Sitalces sent a herald to Octomasades, with 
this message; « A contest betwixt us would 
be absurd, for you are the son of my sister. 
My brother is in your power; if you will deli- 
ver him to me, I will give up Scyles to you, thus 
we shall mutually avoid all danger. 11 As the 
brother of Sitalces had taken refuge with Oc¬ 
tomasades, the above overtures effected a peace. 
The 3cythian king surrendered up his uncle, 
and received the person of his brother. Sitai- 

books called “ Libri Fulgurales,” ezpressly treating on 
this subject. In Ammianus Marcellinus this ezpression 
occurs, “ contacta loca nec intueri nec calcari debere 
pronuntiant libri fulgurales.” The Greeka placed an 
urn over the place where the lightning fell: the Romane 
had a similar observ&nce. 

1 BarrhanaJ.J—TJpon the subject of the rites of Bac- 
chus a whole uolume has been written in verse by Neo¬ 
nus ; and it is not a litlle remarkable, that to the šame 
pen we are indebled for a metrical parapbrase of St. 
John’s Gospel, which is clear and usefiil as a commen- 
tary, būt has little poetical merit. The author is sup- 
posed to have lived in the beginnlng of the fiflh centuiy. 


cesimmediately withdrewhis army, taking vilh 
him his brother; būt on that very day Octoma- 
sades depri ved Scyles of his head. Thus tensci- 
ous are the Scythians of their natinnal customs, 
and such is the fate of those who endeavour to 
introduce foreign ceremonies amongst them. 

LXXXI. On the populousneaa of Scy ibio 
I am not able to speak vvilh decision; they 
have been repreaented to me by some as m 
numerous people, whilst others h^ve informed 
me, that of real Scythians there are būt few. 
I shall relate however what has fallen withm 
my own observation. Betwixt the Borystheflsea 
and the Hypanis there is a place called Ezam- 
Psbub : to this I have before made some allu- 
sion, when speaking of a fountain which it con- 
tained, whose waters were so exceedingly bitter 
as to render the Hypania, into which it flosrs, 
perfeetly impalatable. In this place is a veaselof 
brase, six times larger than that which is to be 
secn in the entrauce ofPontus, consecrated there 
by Pausanias 2 the son of Cleombrotus. For the 
benefit of those who may not have scen it, I 
shall here describe it This vessel, which is 
in Scythia, is of the thickness of six digito, 
and capable of containing six hundred amphone. 
The natives say that it was made of the points 
of arrows, for that Ariantas, 3 one of their 
kings, being amious to asccrtain the nuęiber 
of the Scythians, coramanded cach of his sub- 
jects, on pain of death, to bring him the point 


2 Cmsecrated there by Paueania*.}— Nimphla,of He* 
raclea rel&les, in ihe sizteenth book of his hiatory of his 
country, that Fausaniaa, who vanąuished Mardonius at 
Platea, in violation of the lawa of Sparta, and yieldtng 
to hia pride, consecrated, whilat he waa near Byaantium 
a goblet of b rasa to those goda whose statues may be 
aeen at the mouth of the Euzine, which goblet may atill 
be seen. Vanity and insolence had made biro so far 
forget himself, that he preaumed to specify in the in- 
aeription, that it was he himaelf wbo had conaecratcd 
it: “ Pausaniaa of Lacedaemon, aon of Cleombrotus, and 
of the ancient race of Hercules, general of Greece, haS 
consecrated this goblet to Neptūne, as a monument of 
his valour.”— Athenaus. 

‘What would have been the indignation of this or any 
historian of that period, if he could have (breseen the 
base and servile inscriptions dedicated in aftertimes, in 
almosl all paris of the habitable world, to the Cvears 
and their vile descendants 7 Many of these haye been 
preserved, and are an outrage against all decency.— T. 

3 Ariantas.'}—I have now a remarkable instance be¬ 
fore me, how dangerous it i s to take upon trust what many 
learned men put dovrn upon the authority of ancient 
writers. Hoffman, whose Lezicon is a prodigy of leara* 
ing and of industry, speaking of this Ariantas, says, 
“ that he made each of his subjects bring him every year 
the point of an arrow.” For the truth of this he refers 
the re&der to Herodotus, and the possage before us. 
Herodotus says no suchthing—T. 
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oC mn arrow. By ihese metus, so prodįgious 
a qvaDtity were collected, that ibis vessel was 
compoaed from Ibem. It wtia left by the 
prince as a monumeut of the fact, and by him 
cousecrated at E tampaus. Thia ia what I 
ken beard of the popnlousness of Scytbia. 

LXXXII. Thia countiy has nothing re- 
naarkable cicept its rivers, which are eąually 
laigė and numcrous. If besidea tbeae and its 
‘Vaut and eztensive plains, it possesses any thing 
worthy of admiralion, it ia an impresaion which 
they ahow of the foot of Hercules. 4 Thia ia 
npon a rock, two cubits in size, būt resembling 
the footstep of a man: it is near the river Tyras. 

LXXXIII. I shall now return to the sub- 
ject from which I originally digreaaed.—Darius, 
preparing to make an erpedition against Scy- 
thia, despatched emissaries different ways, com- 
manding some of his dependanta to raiše a 
supply of infautry, others to prepare a fleet, 
and others to tbrow a bridge over the Thracian 
Bosphorus. Artabanus, son of Hyataapea, 
and brother of Darius, endeavoured to perauade 
the prince from hia purpoae, urging with great 
triadom the indigence of 8cythia; nor did be 
destst till he found all- his argumente inefiectual. 
Darius, having completed hia preparationa, ad- 
▼anced from Susą with his army. 

LXXXIV. Upon thia occasion a Persian, 
whose name was (Ebazua, and who had three 
eoną in the army, asked permiasion of the king 
to detain one of them. The king replied, as 
to a friend, that the petition was very modeat, 
« and that he would leave him all the three.” 
CEbazua was greatly delighted, and considered 
his three sons as exempted from the Service: 
bot the king commanded his guards to put the 
three yonng men to death ; and thus were the 
three sons of CEbazus left, deprived of life. 

LXXXV. Darius marched from Susą to 
vrhere the bridge had been thrown over the 
Bosphorus at Chalcedon. Here he embarked 
and sėt sail for the Gyanean islande, which, if 
the Greeks may be believed, formerly floated. 5 


4 Fjot c/ Hercules.}—The length of the foot of Her¬ 
cules was ascertained by that ofthe atadium at Olympia, 
vrhich was said to have been measurod by him to the 
length of 60) of his nwn feet: hence Pythagoraa eatima- 
led the slse of Hercules by the rule of proportion; aad 
hence too the pro ve r b, tx pede Hercui ertu, a more mod- 
ern substitnti-m f>r the ancient one of iŠ 

—See Aut. Geli. 1. i. and Ėmimus’ Adat'ia, in wh>ch the 
proverb of ex perle Herrulem has no place.—7*. 

5 Fbrmerh/JI' aled .}—The Cyanean rocks were at so 

little distance one from the other, that viewed remotely 

they appeared to tooch. This optie illusion probably 
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Here, sitting in the temple, 6 he cast his eyes 
over the Euxine, which of all seas mosi deserves 
admiratioo. Its length is eleven thoosand one 
hundred stadia; its breadth, where it is gTestest, 
is three thousand two hundred. The breadth 
of the entrance is four stadia; the length of the 
neck, which is called the Bosphorus, v?here the 
bridge had been erected, is about one hundred 
and tvventy stadia. The Bosphorus is connected 
with the Propootis, 7 which fiovring into the 
Hellespont,* is five hundred stadia in breadth, 
and four hundred in length. The Hellespont 
itself, in its narrowest pert, where it enters the 
iftgean sea, is forty stadia long, and seven wide. 

gavę place to the fable, and the feble gained credit from 
the d&ngers encountered on this •e&.—Larcher. 

See adescriptionofthese rock* in ApolloniuaRhodius: 
Igive it from the version ofFavrkes. 

Wben hence jour dotined wy*ge yna p u noe , 

TVn rocka wįll riae, tremeadoaa to tba viev, 

Jnet in Ihe eotimace of tbc vrmtery watoe 
Whkh nercr mortal jret in afcty pmtt. 

Not troly toM, toroft, w|«h hJdeooi rttocfc, 

Adrerae tbey meet, and rock encouotcn rock. 

The boiliog bilknrtdaSi thcir airy brow, 

Lood tbunderiog roand tbe ngged įtarė bdow, 

The circumsutnce oftheir Žkmting is also mentioned by 
Valerius Flaccus; 



6 In tfu temple .}—Jupiter was invoked in this temple, 
under the name ofUrius, becuuse thisdeity was suppos- 
ed favourable to navigation, ov f * { signify ing a favourable 
wind. And never could there be more occasion for hieas¬ 
ai stance than in a sea remarkably tempcatunus.-LarcAer. 

7 Propontis .}—Between the Bosphorus and the Helles¬ 
pont, the ehores of Europe and Asla, rpceding on ekher 
aide, inclose the sea of Marmora, which was known to 
the ancients by the denomination ofPropontis. The nav¬ 
igation from the igsue of the Bosphorus to the entrance of 
the Hellespont, is about one hundred and twenty mlles. 
Those who steer their westward course throueh the mid- 
dle of the Proponlis inay at once desery the hlgh landa 
of Thrace and Bithynia, and never lose sighl of the lofty 
summit of mounl Olympus, covered with eternal snows. 
They leave on the left a deep gulf, at the boUom of 
which Nicomedia was seated, the imperial residence of 
Diocletian; and they paša the small Islande of Cyzicus 
and Proconnesus, before they cast anchor at Gallipoll, 
where the sea which separates Asia from Europe is again 
contracted into a narrow channel.— Oibbon. 

8 Hellespont .}—The geogmphers, who, with the most 
skilful accuracy, have surveyed the form and extent of 
the Hellespont, assign about sixty miles for tbe winding 
course, and about three miles for the ordinary breadth 
of these celebrated atralis. Būt the narrowest part of 
the channel is found to the northwerd of the old Turldsh 
castles, between the cilies ofCestus and Abydos. It waB 
here that the adventurous Leander braved the pusauge of 
the flood for the possession of his miatreaa.—It wns here 
likewise, in a place where the distance betareen tbe 
opposite banks cannęt esceed five hundred paccs, that 
Xerxes eomposed a stupendous bridge of boats for the 
purpose of transporting into Europe a hundred and 
seventy myriads of Barbu riana. A sea contracted witbln 
such narrow limitą may see m būt iii to deserve the 
epithet of brood, which Homcr as well as Orpheus has 
freąuentiy bestowed on the Hellespont.— Oibbon. 
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LXXXVI. The eiact metisuration of tbese 
seas is thus determined : in s long day 1 s ship 
will sftil the space of seventy thousand orgyis, 
and sixty thousand by night. From the entrance 
of the Euxine to Phasia, which is the ex trėmė 
length of this sea, is a voyage of nine days and 
eight nights, which is equal to eleven hundred 
and ten thousand orgyis or eleven thousand 
one hundred stadia. The broadest part of this 
sea, vvhich is from 8indica 2 to Themiscyra, on 
the river Thermodon, is a voyage of three 
days and two nights, which is eąuivalent to 
three thousand three hundred stadia, or three 
hundred and thifty thousand orgyis. The Pon¬ 
ius, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, were 
thus severally measured by me ; and circurn- 
stanced as I have already described. The 
Palus Msotis flowe into the E uline, which in 
extent almost equals it, and whicb is justly called 
the mother of the E mine. 

LXXXVII. When Darius had taken a 
survey of the Euiine, he sailed back agoin to 
the bridge constructed by Mandrocles the Sa¬ 
miam He then ezamined the Bosphorus, near 
which 9 he ordered two columns of white marble 
to be erected ; upon one were inscribed in As- 
syrian, on the other in Greek oharacters, the 
narnės of the diflerent nations which followed 
him. In this ezpedition he was accompanied 
by all the nations which acknowledged bis 
authority, amounting, cavalry inciuded, to 
sevcnty thousand men independent of his fleet, 
which consisted of siz hundred ships. Tbese 
columns the ByzantineB aftenvards removed to 


\ Ina long day .]—That is, a ship in a long day would 
sail eighty milas by day, and seventy milas by night 
8ee Wesseling’s notas on this passsge. 

2 flfndica.]—The river Indus was oflen called the Sin- 
dus. There were people of this name and liunily in 
Thrace. Some vrould aller H to Sindicon, būt both terma 
are of the šame purport. Herodotus speaks of a regio 
Smdica upon the Ponius Eimnus, opposite to the river 
Thermodon. This some would alter to Sindica, būt both 
terma are of the šame amount. The Ind or Indus of the 
east is at this day called the Sind; and was called so in 
the time of Pliny .—Bryant. 

3 Near irAicA.]—The new castles of Europe and Asia 
are constructed on either continent upon the foundation 
of two celebrated temples of Serapis, and of Jupiter 
Urlus. The old castles, a work of the Greek emperors, 
command the narrowesl part of the channel, in a place 
vvhere the opposite banks advance vviihin five hundred 
paces ofeach other. These fortresses were restored and 
strengthened by Mahomet the Second, when he meditat- 
od the siege of Gonstantinople: būt the Turkish con- 
ąueror vai mosi probably ignorant that near two thou¬ 
sand years before his reign, Darius had chosen the šame 
situation to connect the two continenis by a bridge of 
boaU.-GVMos. 


theircity, and pltced before the alter of fhe 
Orthosian Diana, 4 eicepting only one stone, 
which thay deposited in their city before the 
temple of B&cchus, and whicb v?as covered with 
Assyrian charactera. That part of the Bos¬ 
phorus where Darius ordered the bridže to be 
erected, is, as I conjecture, nearly at the point 
of middle distanoe between Byzantium and the 
temple at the entrance of the Euiine. 

LXXXYIII. With this bridge Darius was 
so much delighted, that he made many valaeble 
preseots 5 to Mandrocles the Bamian who con- 
structed it; with the produce of these the artist 
caused a representation to be made of the Bos¬ 
phorus, with the bridge thrown over it, and the 
king seated on a throne, revįevring his troopsas 
they passed. This he afterwards consecrated 
in the temple of Judo, with this inscriptioti ; 

Thus was the fishy Bosphorus inclosed, 

When Samian Mandrocles his bridge impoaed: 

Who there, obedient to Darius* will, 

Approved his country’s lame, and privalė skili. 

LXXXIX. Darius, having rewarded the 
artist, passed over into Europe; he had pre- 
viously ordered the Ionians to psss over the 
Euiine to the Ister, where having erected a 
bridge, they were to wait his anival. To aasast 
this eipedition, the Ionians and JSolians, vrrth 
the inhabit?nts of the Hellespont, had assemUed 
a fleet: accordingly, having passed the Cyanean 
islande, they sailed direetly to the Ister; and 
arriving after a passage of two days from the 
sea, at thot part of the river vvhere it begins to 
branch off, they constructed a bridge. Darios 
crossed the Bosphorus, and marched through 
Thrace ; and arriving at the sources of the river 
Tearus, he encamped for the space of three 
days. 

XC. The people who inhabit »ts banks, 
affirm the waters of the Tearus to be sn eicel- 
lent re m ėdy for vsrious diseases, and particulariy 
for uleers, both in men and horses. Its sources 
are thirty-eight in number, issuing from the 
šame rock, part of whicb are cold, and part warm; 
they are at an equal distance from Heneum, a 
city near Peri n thus, 6 and from Apollonia on the 

4 Orthosian Diana .]—We are told by Plutarch, that 
in honour of the Orthosian Diana, the young men of 
Lacedeemon permittcd themselvcs to be fUgellated at 
the aliar with the eitremesl severity, without uttering 
tbe sroallest compiaint. 

5 Yaluable presents.]— Gronovius retains the reading 

of Stx» which is very abaurd in itself, and iii 
agrees with the conteit: tbe irue reading is *■(.*■, 
that is, ten of each artiele presented.—See Caaaubon on 
Alheneus, and others.— T. ^ 

6 Psrinthus.]— This place was anciemly knownby tbs 
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Susinę, being t two day«’ journey from boti ; 
The Tearus fiows i n to the Contadesdus, the 
Contadesdus into the Agrianis, the Agrianis 
into the Hebrus, the Hebrua into the sea, ne&r 
thfi city yEnus. 

XCI. Darius arriving at the Tearus, there 
his camp: be was so delighted with this 
rivrer, tbat he cansed a column to be erected on 
the spot, with tbis inscription : « The sources 
of the Tearus afford the best and clearest wa- 
ten in the world:—In prosecuting an e įpėdi¬ 
ni o n against Scythia, Darius son of Hystaspes, 
the best and moet amiable of men, sovereign of 
Persia, and of all the continent, arrived here 
with his forces.” 

XCII. Leaving this place, Darius advanced 
£owards another viver, called Artiscus, which 
flows through the country of the Odrysians, 7 
On his arrival here, he fixed u po n one certain 
spot, on which he comznanded every one of his 
aoldiers to throw a stone as he passed : this was 
accordingly done, and Darius, having thus 
ra i sėd an immense pilė of stones, proceeded on 
his mare h. 

XOIII. Before be arrived at the Ister, he first 
of ail subdued the Getie, a people who pre- 
tend to immortality. The Thracians of Sal¬ 
oty dessus, and they who Ii ve above Apollonia, 
and the city of Mesambria, with those who are 
called Cyrmianians, and Myps®ans, submiited 
themselves to Darius without resistance. The 
Gete 0 obstinately defended themselves, būt 
were soon reduced: these, of all the Thracians, 
are the bravest and most upright. 

XCIV. They believe themselves to be im- 
mortal; 9 and whenever any one dies, they are 

dUlfeifent narnės of Mygdonla, Heraclea, and Perinthus. 
—Ii is now called Perą.—T. 

7 Odrysians. J—These people are supposed to be the 
Moldavians: they had a city named Odrysa. Mention 
is made of them by Claudian in his Giganiomachia : 

Prima terdAean M»«n ra ngni* in boriea 
Odrtskn impellil eqwc. 

Siliua Italicua also speaks of Odrisius Boreas.— T. 

8 Geto.]—It is contended by many learned men, 
that the Scythians, the Gete, and the Goths, were the 
šame people. See Pinkerton’s Diasertation on the Goths. 

Herodotua in thia place makea an obvious diatinetion 
betwi*t the Scythiana and the Gete, though it muat be 
granted, that he placea them very near each other. 

9 They believe themeelvee to be immor/o/,]—Arrian 
ealta these pe )ple Daciana. M The first exploita of Tra- 
jan,” saya Mr. Gibbon, “ were against the Daciana, the 
most warlike of men, who dwell beyond the Danube, 
and wh»,during the reign ofDomitian, had insulted wiih 
im po n it y the majesty of Rome. To the atrength and 
fiercen«*ss of Barbarians, they added a contempt f >r life, 
jphich was deri ved from a vain persuasion of the im- 
mortality of the soal.” 


of opinion that he is removed to the presence 
of their god ZamoUis, 10 whom some believe to 
be the šame with Gebeleizes. Once in every 
five years they choose one by lot, who is to be 
despatehed as a messenger to ZamoUis, to m ako 
known to him their aeveral wants. 

The ceremony they observe on thia occasion 
is this :—Three amongst them are appointed 
to hold in their hands three javelins, whilst 
others šeire by the feet and hands the person 
who is appointed to appear before -Zamolzis; 
they throw him up, so as to make him fall upon 
the javelins. If he dies in consequence, they 
imagine that the deity is propitioua to them ; 
if not, they accuse the vietim of being a wicked 
man. Having disgraced him, they proceed to 
the eleetion of another, giving him, vrhilst yet 
alive, their commands. This šame people, 
whenever it thundera or lightens, throw their 
weapona into the air, aa if menacing their god; 
and they seriously believe that there is no other 
deity. 

XCV. This Zamolzia, as I have been in- 
formed by those Greeks who inhabit the Hel- 
lespont and the Euxine, was himself a man, 
and formerly lived at Samoa, in the Service of 
Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus; having ob- 
tainecl his liberty, with considerable wealth, he 
returned to his country. Here he found the 
Thracians distinguished eąually by their profli- 
gacy and their ignorance; vvhilst he himself 
had been accustomed to the Ionian mode of 
life, and to manners more polished than those 
of Thrace; he had also been connected with 
Pythagoras, one of the most celebrated philo- 
sophers of Greece. He was therefore induced 
to build a large mansion, to whicb he invited 
the mosi eminent of his fellow-citixens: be 
took the opportonity of the festive honr to 

The Geto are represented by all ihe classic w rite r 8 as 
the mosi daring and ferocious of mankind ; fn the Latin 
l&nguage pnrticularly, every harsh term has been made 
to apply to them: Nulla Gelis loto gena esi trucilenlior 
orbe, saya Ovid. Hume speaks thus of their principles 
of belief, wiih respect to tlie soul’s immortality“ The 
Gėtės, commonly called immortal, from their steady 
belief of the soul’s immortality, were genuine Theisls 
and Unitarlans. They afflrmed ZamoUis, their deity, 
to be the only trtie God, and asserted the worship of all 
other nations to be addressed to mere fietions and chi 
meras: būt were their religious principles any more ro- 
fined on account of these magnificentprelensions 1”— T. 

10 ZamoUte.]—Larcher, in conformity to Wesseling, 
prefėra the reading of Zalmoiis.—In the Thracian 
tongue, Zalmos meaaa the skin of abear; and Porphyry, 
i n the life of Pythagoras, obeerves, that the name of 
Zalmoxis was given him, because aa soon as be waa 
bom he wa* covered with the skin oflhalanim&L 
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asBii re tbem, tbat neithcr himself, his guests, 
nor any of tbeir descendants, ebould ever die, 
būt should be removed to a place where tbey 
were to rėmam in the perp^tual enjoyment of 
every blessing. Afler saying this, and con- 
ducting himself accordingly, be constructed a 
subterranean edifice : when it was completed, 
be withdrew himself from the sigbt of bis 
country men, and resided for three years be- 
neath the earth.—During this period, the 
Thracians regretted his loss, and lamented liim 
as dead. In the fourth year he again ęppear- 
ed amongst them, and by this artifice, gavę the 
appearance of probability to what be had before 
assertcd. 

XCVI. To this story of the subterraneous 
apartment, I do not give much credit, though 
I pretend not to dispute it; I am, however, 
very certain that Zamolxis mušt have lived 
many years before Pythagoras: whether, there- 
fore, be was a man, or the deity of the Geto, 
enough has been said concerning bim. These 
Geto, using the ceremonies I have descrihed, 
afler submitting themselves to the Persians un- 
der Darius, foIlowed his army. 

XCVII. Darius, when he arrived at the 
Ister, passed the river with his army ; he then 
commanded the Ionians to break down the 
bridge, and to follow him with all the men of 
their fleet When they were about to comply 
with his ordere, Coes, son of Erxander, and 
leader of the Mitylenians, afler requesting per- 
mission of tbe king to deliver his sentimentą, 
addressed him as follows: 

“ As you are gaing, Sir, to attack a country, 
tfhicb, if rcport may be believed, is without 
cities and entirely uncultivated, sufier the 
bridge to continue aa it ib, under the care of 
those wbo constructed it:—By means of this, 
our return will be secured, whether we find 
the Scythians, and succeed against them ac- 
cording to our wishes, or whether they elude 
our endeavours to discover them. I am not at 
all apprehensive that the Scythians will over- 
ceme us; būt I think that if we do not meet 
. them, -^e shall suffer from our ignorance of 
the coufltry. It may be said, perhaps, that I 
speak from sclfish considerations, and that I am 
desirous of being left behind ; būt my real mo 
tive is a regard for your interest, whom at all 
events I am determined to follow.” 

With this counsel Daribs was greatly de- 
lighted, and thus replied:—“ My Lesbian 
friend when I shall return safe and fortunate 


from this eipedition, I beg that I may see jos, 
and I will not fail amply to rewaid yoa, for 
your excellent advice.” 

XCVIII. After this speech, tbe king took 
a cord, upon which be tied sixty knots, 1 then 
sending for the Ionion chiefs, he thus addresoed 
them:— 

“ Men of Ionia, I have though t proper to 
change my original determination concerning 
this bridge; do you take this cord, and obserre 
vvhat I require; from the time of my depart- 
ure against Scythia, do not fail every day to 
untie one of these knots. If they shall be all 
loosened before you see me again, you are at 
liberty to return to your country; but.in the 
meantime it is my desire that you preserve 
and defend this bridge, by*khich means yoa 
will effectualiy oblige me.” As aoon as Da¬ 
rius had spoken, he proceeded on his march. 

1 8ixty knots.y —L&rchor observes that this mode of 
notalion proves extreme slupidity on the pert of the 
Persians. It is certain, that the science of ariUunctie 
was first bruught to perfeciion in Greece, būt when or 
vvhere it was first introduced is entirely unrert&in; I 
should be inclined to imagine, that some knowledge of 
numbers would be found in regione the mosi barbaras, 
and amongst human beings the mosi ignorant, had l not 
now befiro me an account of tome American nations, 
whohave no tcrm in their longuage to expresą a greater 
number than three, and even this they call by the un- 
couth and tedious name of palarrarorinci-ursac. In the 
Odyasey, whcn ii is said that Protelis will count his herd 
of sea-calves, the expression used is, ri^rmirn, Ar 
i ūitt reckon them by yires,*which has been remarked, as 
being probably a rel'.c of a mode of counting practised 
in some remote agc, when five was the greatest numeral. 
To count the fingers of one hand, was tbe first arithme- 
lic&l effort: to carry on the account lhrough the otber 
hand, was a refinement, and required altention and re- 
colleclion. 

M. Gjguet thinks, that in all numerical calculation* 
pebbles were first used: ip calculate, comes 

irom ^ijęoę, a liulc stone, and the wortl calculation 
from ctticuli, pebbles. This is probably true; būt be- 
ivveen couming by the five fingers and standing in nced 
of pebbles to continue a calculation, tbero mušt have 
been many intervening stepe of improvement. A moro 
complicated mode of counting by the fingers, was also 
used by the ancients, in which they reckoncd as far as 
100 on the left hand, by difierent postures of the fingers; 
the next hundred was counted on the righl hand, and so 
on, accordlng to some aulhors, as far as 9000. In allu 
sion to this, Juvenal says of Nesior, 

——Atque foos jun dcztra compoiat anuos. 

SaL x.S49. 

and an rld lady is menlioned by Nicharchus, an Antho. 
logic poet, wh.> made Nestor seem young, having ro- 
turneii to the Ufi hand again: 

-į 

r»! (X{ mįiSftttirimt fivrifO t 

Anlholog. 1. ii. 

This, however, mušt bs an extravagant hypcrboie, as lt 
woulJ make her above 9000 years old, or ihere is s «ne 
error in the modern accounta.—There is a tractof Bede’s 
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XCIX. That ptTi of Thnee 8 which 
stretcbes to tbe sea, bas Scythia immediately 
contiguous to it; vvhere Thrace ends, Scythia 
begins, through which the Ister pssses, com- 
znencing at tbe south-east, and emptying itaelf 
Into the Euxine. It shall be my business to 
d^scribe that partof Scythia which iscoutinued 
from the mooth of the Ister to the sea-eoast. 
A ncient Scythia extends from the Ister, west- 
wani l ae far as the city Carcinitis. The 
monntainoas coantry above this place, in the 
šame direction, as far ae what is called the 
Trachean Chersonese, is possessed by the peo- 
ple of Taurus; this place is situated near the 
aea to the east. Scythia, likę Attica, is in two 
paris boundcd by the sea, westward and to the 
«ast. The people of Taurus are circumstanced 
vrith respect to Scythia, as any other nation 
'vrould be with respect to Attica, who, inatead 
of Athenians, should inhabit the Suniau pro- 
montory, stretehing from the distriet of the 
Tfaonicus, as iar as Anaphlystus. 8uch, com- 
puriug small things with great, is the distriet of 
Taurės: būt as there may be some who have 
not Tisited these paris of Attica, I sball en- 
deavour to explain myaelf more intelligibly. 
8oppose, that beginning at the port of Brun- 
dusiom, 3 another nation, and not the Iapyges, 4 

on this sobject which I have not seen; it is often cited. 
Macrobtns and Piiny tell us, that the staluos of Janus 
were so f.trmed, as to mark the number of days in the 
year by the positinn of his fineerfc, in Numa’s timo 
efterCsBsar’s correction 365 — Saturn. i.9.and Nat. Hist. 
serai ▼7.-7’. 

2 Thatpart of Thratt .']—Thiscbapter will, doubtless, 
appear perplexed on afirst and casual view,but whoever 
will be at the trouble ta ezamine M. D’Anville’s excol- 
lentmaps, illastretive of.anclent geography, will in a 
momenl find every difficulty respeciing the situation of 
the places here described eflectually re movė d.—T. 

3 Bnmduaium .']—This place, which is now called 
Brindisi, was very memorable in the annals of anclent 
Bome: here Augustus first took the name of Cesar, 
here the poet Pacuvius was born, and here Virgil died: 
—It belongs to the klng of Naples, and it is the opinion 
of moda ra travellers, that the klngdom of Naples pos- 

v aesses no place so advantageously situated for trade.— T. 

4 ktpygt *.^—The reglon of lapygia has been at differ- 
em times called Messapia, Calabrio, and Salentum; h 
is now called Terra d’Otranto: it deri ved its name of 
Iapyges from the wind called Iapyx: 

Bed Vida qunto trapktet tumolta 
FraomOrion. Ego qnid at ater 
Adric nori omo, «t qoid altai 
Feeeetlapyx. 

Where I suppose the Albus, contrasted to Ater, me&ns 
that this wind surprised the unwary marine r, during a 
' very Severe sky. 

Oi hera are of opinion, that the Iapyges were so named 
from Iapyx, the son of Desdalus; and that the wind was 
named Iapyx, from blowing in the direction of that ex- 


should occupy tbat country, as far as Taren¬ 
tum, separating it from the ręst of the conti- 
nent .* I mention these two, būt there are many 
other places similarly situated, to vvhich Tauris 
might be compared. 

C. The country above Tauris, as well as 
that towards the sea to the east, 6 is inhabitsd 
by Scythians, who possess also the landa vvhich 
lie to the west of the Cimmerian Boephorns, 
and the Palus Msotis, as far as the Tanais, 
which empties itself into this lake; so that as 
you advance from the Ister inland, Scythia is 
terminated first by the Agathyrsi, then by the 
Neuri, thirdly by the Androphagi, and, lašt of 
all, by the Melanchlsni. 

CI. Scythia thus appears to be of a ąuadran- 
gular form, baving two of its sides terminated 
by tbe sea, to which its other two towards the 
land are perfeetly equal: from the Ister to the 
Borysthenes is a ten days’journey, vvhich is also 
tbe distance from the Borysthenes to the Palus 
Maeotis. Ascending from the sea inland, as 
far as the country of the Melanchlsni, beyond 
Scythia, is a journey of twenty days: according 
to my computation, a day’s journey is equal to 
two hundred stadia : 9 thus the extent of Scy- 

tremity of Italy; whlch is indeed more confbrmable to 
the analogy of the Latin narnės for Severai other wlnds. 

B To the east .]—This dcscription of Scythia is ailend- 
ed with great d ifficulties; it is not, in the first place, easy 
to seize the true meaning of Herodotus; in the second, 
I cannot believe that the description here glven acoords 
correctly vvith the true posilion of the places. I am, 
nevcrtheless, astonished that it should be generally 
faiihful, when ii is considered how seanty the knowledge 
of Lhis country was: tbe hlstorian mušt have laboured 
with remarkable diligence to have told us what he has. 
By the phrase of “ the sea to the east,” Bellanger under- 
stands the Palus Msotis; būt I am convinced that when 
he describes the sea which is to the soulh, and to the 
west, he means only to speak of diflėrent points of the 
Euxine.— Larcher. 

t 6 Tico hundred stadia .]—Authors do not agree vvith 
each other, nor indeed wilh themseives,about the length 
of the day’s journey; Herodotus here gi ves two hundred 
stadia to a day’s j >urney; būt in the fifth book he gives 
no more than one hundred and fifty. 

Strabo and Pliny make the length of the Arabian Gulf 
a thousand stadia, vvhich the first of these authors says 
will take up a voyage of three or four days: vvhat Livy 
calls a day’s jnurney, Polybius describes as ivroilundred 
stadia. The Roman lavvyers assigned to each day laputy 
miles, that is to say, one hundred and sizty stadia.—Sės 
Casaubon on Strabo, page 61 of the Amsterdam edilion, 
pase 23 of that of Paris. 

The evangelist Luke telis us, that Joseph and Mary 
went a day’s journey before they sought the child Jesus; 
now Maundrel, page 64, informs us, that according to 
tradition this ha p pene d alBeer, vvhich was no more than 
ten miles from Jerusalem; according therefore to this 
estim&tion, a day’s journey was no more than eighty 
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thia, along its ridės, is four tbonaand stadia ; 
and through tbe midst of it inland, U four thou- 
aand more. 

CII. The 8cythiana, conferring with one 
another, conceived that of themselvea they were 
unable to repel the forcea of Darius; they 
therefore made application to their neighbours. 
The princes also to whom they applied, held a 
consultatiou concerning the powerful army of 
the invader; at thia meeting were assembled the 
princes of the Agathyrsi, Tauri, Neuri, Andro- 
phagi, Melanchlceni, Geloni, Budini, and Sau- 
romat®. 

GUI. Of these nations, the Tauri are dis- 
tinguiahed hy these peculiar customs: 1 Ali 
strangers shipwrecked on their coasta, and 
particularly every Greek who falls into their 
htnds, they sacrifice to a virgin, in the follow- 
ing roanner: after the ceretnonies of prayer, 
they Strike the victim on the head with a club. 
8ome affirm, that, having fixed the head upon 
a cross, they precipitate the body from the rock, 
on the craggy part of which the temple stands : 


stadia. When we recollect that the day has differeni 
acceputions, and haa been divided into the natūrai day, 
the artiflcial day, the civil day, the astronomical day, kc. 
we shall the lesa wonder at any apparent want of exact- 
nesfl in the computations of apaee paaaed o ve r in a por- 
tion of time by no means determinate.— T. 

1 Peculiar matome.]—T hese customs, as iar as they 
relate to the religious ceremonies deacribed in the sub- 
seąuent paragrapha of thia chapter, muat ha ve been ren- 
dered by the Iphigenia of Eurlpedea, and other writera, 
too familiar to reąuire any minute diacuaaion. The story 
of Iphigenia also, in all its particulars, with the aingular 
reaemblance which it bears to the account of the daugh- 
ter of Jephtha in the sacred Scriptures, mušt be equaily 
areli known.— T. 

Ii haa been a matter of much and serious dispute 
among the learned whether Jephtha actually sacrificed 
hia daughter. I, for my own part, acruple not to profesa 
my decided opinion that he did not, būt that he conae- 
crated her, for the remainder of her life, to aome reli¬ 
gious employrnent in the temple. 

If he had actually sacrificed her, he would hare actod 
In poaitive disobedienca to the Moaaic law, by which 
human victima were uneąuivocally forbidden. In con- 
firmation also of hia own parentai feeling of tenderneaa 
and aflection, he might have quoted the example of Abra¬ 
hamai whom aneaay commuution waa in a similar case 
accepted. Dr. Jortin thinka it even “ strange that any 
com menu tora should have imagined thatahe waa sacri¬ 
ficed.”—7Vocf», vol. i. p. 300. 

The reader will remember the beautiful epiaode of 
Idovneneua, king of Crete, in the Telemachus of Fenelon, 
vrhere a likę pre poste rous vow ia deacribed to have 
been literally performed. 

Sae also the deacription of the sacrifice of Polyzena, 
In Ovid, irhich is thua beautlfully alluded to in Virgil: 

O fetišui*.auta alias Priamek rif-jo, 

Hoatileu ad tamaltum Troja wb mmtfbm alth 
taiBRi XN.lU.aBS. 


othera again, sUowing that the head ia thus ei. 
posed, deny that the body ia ao treated, bot say 
that it ia buried. Tbe sacred personage to 
whom this sacrifice is ofiered, the Tauriana 
themselvea assert to be Iphigenia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon. The man nėr in which they 
treat their captives is this:—Every man cnta 
off the head of his priaoner, and carries it to hia 
house; this he fiies on a s take, which is placed 
generally at the top of the chimney: thus ritu* 
ated, they affect to consider it as the protector 
of their families: their who!e subsistence ia 
procured by acts of plunder and hostility. 

CIV. The Agathyrri* are a people of very 
effeminate manners, būt abounding in gold: they 
hare their women in common, so that, being all 
connected by the ties of consanguinity, they 
know nothing of envy or of hatred: in other 
respects they resemble the Tbracians. 

CV. The Neuri observe the Scythian cue- 
toms. In the age preceding this invarion of 
Darius, they were compelled to change their 
habitations, from tbe multitude of serpents* 
which infested them: berides what their own 
soil produced, these came in far greater nom- 
bers from tbe desertą above them; till they 
were at length compelled to take refuge with 
the Budini: these people'have the chancter of 
being magiciana. It is asserted by the 8cythi- 
ans, as well as by tbose Greeks who dwell in 
8cy thia, that once in every year they are all of 
them changed into wolves; 4 and that after rė¬ 
mai ning so for the space of a few days, they 
resume their former shape; būt this I do not 
believe, although they svrear that it is true. 

G VI. The Andropbągi are perhspe, of all 


2 Agathyrai.]—' The country inhsbited by this people 
ia now called Vologhda, In Muacovy: the Agathyrri 
were by Juvcnol called cruel; 

8>urambBqae tnnea ant tmmara Agitbjni. 

Virgil calla them the painled Agathyrsi : 

Crvteaąne Dryopea ąu e (tarnu* picUqoa Ap ifhjnL 
They are sald to have received the name of Agathyrsi 
from Agathyraua, a son of Hercules.—T. 

3 Multitude of Serpents .]—These serpents were no 
other than the Dibii, who fed their caule on the high 
grounds, and securing themselvea in the fastnesses, 
and secret reti re mente of the mountains, made incur- 
sions on the Neuri, and interrapted their seitlemenu. 
See Heslod, £«£■* 

4 Into toolvea.]— Pomponiue Melą mentions the šame 
fact, as I have obeerved in page 194. It has been sup- 
poeed by šame, that this idea might arise from the čir- 
cumsunce of these people cloihing themselves in the 
skins of wolves duiing the colder months of winler; bot 
this is rejected by Larcher, wiihout gtving any better 
hypotbesis to sol ve the labi*.—T. 
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tnankind, tho rudest: they have no forma of 
law or juaticc, their employment is feeding of 
cattle ; and though their drena i* Scythian, they 
have a dialect appropriate to themeelvea. 

C VII. The Melanchleni* have all black 
garments; from whence they derive their name: 
theee are the only people known to feed on hu- 
man fleah ; 9 their mannera are thoee of Scythia. 

C VIII. The Budini 7 are a great and nu- 
merous people; their bodies are painted of a 
blue and red colour; they have in their coun- 
trr a town called Gelonus, built entirely of 
vrood. Ita walb are of a aurpriaing height : 
they are on each aide three hundred atadia in 
length; the houaea and the temples are all of 
vrood. They have temples built in the Gre- 
dan manner to Grecian d e i tie*, with the stataes, 
altam, and ahrines of wood. Every three yeara 9 
they haveafestiva! in honoar of Bacchus. The 
Geiooi are of Grecian origin; bot bei n g ex- 
pelled from the commercial towne, they eata- 
btiahed themselvea amongst the Budini. Their 
language ia a mizture of Greek and Scythian. 

CIX. The Budini are distinguiahed equally 
in their language and manner of life from the 
Geloni: they are the original nativea of the 
country, feeders of cattle, and the only people 
of the country who eat vermin. The Geloni, 9 
on the contrary, pay attention to agriculture, 
live on eom, cultivate gardena, and reeemble 
the Budini neithcr in appearance nor com- 
plezion. The Greek*, however, are apt, though 
erroneoualy, to confound them both under the 
name of the Geloni. Their country ia covered 
with trees of every apeciea; where theee are the 
fhickest, there is a large and apacioua lake with 
a mareli aurrounded with reeda. In thia lake 

5 Metanekloni.]— 

Mebnehlaok atn rt*k ; at tt m 

AnV-Mk. 

6 Human Jleeh.]— M. Larcher very natūrali? thinka 
thia apaasage transpoaed from the precedlng chapter, aa 
Indeed the word Androphagi lilerally meana eatera of 
human fleah. 

7 Budini.]—' The d i si riet poaaeaaed by thia people ia 
notr called Podolia: Pliny auppoaea them to have been 
ao called from using waggona drawn by oxen.— T. 

8 Every three yeara.]—Thia feaat, celebrated in hon- 
aqr of Bacchua, waa named the Trieterica, to which 
there ars frequent alluaiona in the anclent authors.—8ee 
Statiua: 

-Noo hac THetarict vebb 

No* patrio de am venk. 

From which we may preaume that thia waa kept up 
throughout the night. 

9 Geloni.]— 1 Theee people are called Pietį by Vlrgil: 

P1ctaaqM Otcrg. B. 115. 

Ąnfl by Lucan frrtee: 

II— 0 iilw qyD ftgll fcrtagoe Galopai—L. BL9HL 
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are found ottera, beavers, and other wild animals, 
who have aquare snoute: of theae the akina are 
used to border the garment; 10 and their tęsti- 
cles are esteemed naefol in hyaterical diaeaaes. 

CX. Of the SauromaUa 11 we have thia ae- 
connt In a contest which the Greeka had 
with the Amazone, whom the Scytbiana call 
Oiorpata,“ or, aa it may be interpreted, men* 
alsyera (for Oeor aignifiea a man, and pats to 
kili) they obtained a vietory over them at 
Thermodon. On their retnrn as many Ama¬ 
zone “ aa they were able to take captive, they 

10 Border the garment.]— It ia perhape not unworthy 
remark, that ihroughout the sacred Šeri piures we find 
no mention made of furs; and this is the more remark- 
able, aa In Syria and Egypt, according to the accounts 
of modern travellera, garment* lined and bordered with 
coatly fura are the dresaea of honour and of ceremony. 
Purple and fine linen are what weoflen read of in Scrip- 
ture; būt never of fur—7*. 

11 Suuromata .]—Thia people were also called Šarma- 
tas or Sarmatiana. It may perhape lend to ezeile soma 
novel and imereating ideas in the mind of the Engllsh 
reader, when he la infirmed, that amongat a people ruda 
and uncivlllzed aa theae 8armatiana are hera deacribed, 
the tender and e (Teminate Ovid waacompelled to coneume 
a long and meluncholy exile. It wa* on the banką of the 
Danu be that he wrote ihoae nlne books of epietlee, which 
are certalnly not the leaat valuable of hia worka. Tho 
fullowing linea are eminenily barmonioua and pathetic: 

At puto eom reqoi« medicltnęoe publica m 
Brauna tdeš, nlftii ant —lt ortu malk, 

Scnuiū me vora imitutfc cho, 

Et vigikut hm la mm durna mei; 

Ant cro aumtkH TUonr tIIuv 
A ut duecaptinaad tom vincia mamai 
Aut ubl deciplor uMUork Imagio* raini, 

A*kfo patrim tarta nliete —a, 

Et modn Totdacam qaca mm vaoantui unid, 

•Et nodo eum on coujog* malu tapsor.— T. 

Herodotua relatea the origin of thia people in thia and 
the aubaequent chapter*. The aecount of Diodoru* Si- 
culus diffėra malertally: the Scythian*, aay* thl* author, 
having *ubdued pert of Asia, drove aeveral coloniea out 
of the country, and amongat them one of the Medes; 
thia, advancing towarda the Tanais, formed the natlon 
of the Sau romai*.— Larcher. 

12 Oiorpata.] —Thi* etymology ia founded upon a no- 
tlon that the Amasona were a community of women who 
killed every man wlih whom they had any commerca, 
and yet subsisted aa a people for agee. This tiile waa 
given them from their worship; for Oiorpata, or aa somt 
manuacripl* have it, Aorpata, ia the šame a* Patah-Or, 
the priest of Orus, or, in a more lox aenae, the votaries 
of that god. They were A^oa-rovei, for they aacrificed 
all atrangers whom fortune brought upon their coaat: 
§o that the urhole Euxine aea, upon wbich they lived, 
waa rendered infamou* from their cruelty.— Bryant. 

13 Amazone.]—The more atriklng peculiariiiea rela- 
tinę to thia fancied community of women, are doubtleaa 
familiar to the most common reader. The aubject, con- 
sidered i n a acienlific pointof view, ia admirably discuse- 
ed by Bryant. Hla chapter on the Amazone is too long 
to transcribe, and lt would be injurious to mutilate it. 

“ Among barbaroua nailone,” aaya Mr. Gibbon, “wo- 
men have often combated by the aide of their busbanda: 
būt it is almoet impoaaible that a sodely of Amazone 
ahould ever have eziated in the old or new world.”— T. 
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diatributed in three veaaele: them, when 
they were out at aea, roae against their eon- 
guerora, and put them all to death. Bot as 
they wera totally ignorant of navigation, and 
knew nothing at all of the management either 
of helma, aaila, or oara, they were obliged to 
veaign theroselves to the wind and the tide, 
vrhich carried them to Cremens, near the Palua 
Msotis, a place inhabited by the free Scythians. 
The Amazone hera diaembarked, and advanced 
towarda the part vrhich waa inhabited, and 
meeting with a stud of horaea in their route, 
they immediately seized them, and, mounted on 
theae, proceeded to plunder the Bcythiane. 

CXI. The 8cythian§ were nnable to ezplain 
what had happened, being neither acquainted 
with the language, the dreaa, nor the country of 
the invadera. Under the impreaaioti that they 
urere a body of men nearly of the šame age, 
they ofiered them battle. The reault waa, that 
haVing taken aome aa prisoners, they at laat 
diacovered them to be vromen. After a con- 
aultation amongat themaelvea, they determined 
not to put any of them to death, būt to select a 
detachment of their youngeat men, equal in 
number, aa they might conjecture, to the Ama¬ 
zone. They were directed to encamp oppoaite 
to them, and by their adveraaries’ motions to 
Tegulate their own; if they were attacked, they 
were to retreat without making reaistance ; 
when the purauit ahould be diacontinued, they 
were to retum, and again encamp aa near the 
Amazone aa poaaible. The Scythiana took 
theae meaaurea, with the view of having chil- 
dren by theae invadera. 

CXII. The young men did aa they were or- 
dered. The Amazone, aeeing that no injury waa 
offered them, deaiated from hoetilitiea. The 
two campa imperceptibly approached each other. 
The young 8cy thians, aa well aa the AmazonB, 
had nothing būt their arma and their horaea; and 
both obtained their aubaistence from the chace. 

CXIII. It wae tbe cuatom of the Amazone, 
about noon, to retire from the reat, either alone 
or two in company, to eaae nature. The Scy¬ 
thiana diacovered thia, and did likewiee. One 
of the young men met with an Amazon, who 
had wandered alone from the reat, and who, in- 
etead of rejecting hia caresaea, euflered him to 
enjoy her pereon. They were not able to con- 
verse with each other, būt ahe intimated by 
aigna, that if on the following day he would 
come to the aame place, and bring with him a 
oompanion, ahe would bring another female to 


meet him. The young man retumed, and toli 
what had happened: he aras punctual to him 
engagement, and the next day weot with m 
friend to tbe place, where he found tbe tara 
Amazone vaiting to receive tbem. 

CXIV. Thia adventare waa communicnted 
to the Scythiana, who aoon conciliated the r ea t 
of the women. The two campa were p reaen tįr 
United, and each conaidered aa hia vrife her to 
whom he had firat attached himaelf. As they 
were not able to learn the dialect of the Ajds- 
zona, they taught them theira; vrhich having 
accompliahed, the huabanda thua addreaaed their 
wivea :—** We ha ve relation8 and property, let 
ua therefore change thia mode of life; let na 
go hence, and communicate with the ręst of 
our country men, vrhere you and you only ahall 
be onr vrives.” To thia the Amazona thua 
replied: « We cannot asaociate with y our fo- 
malea, vvhoee mannera are eo different from 
our own; we are ezpert in the ūse of the 
javelio and the bow, and accuatoraed to ride on 
horaeback, būt we are ignorant of all feminine 
employmenta: your women are very differenlly 
accompliahed; instructed in female arta, they 
paša their time in their vraggona, 1 and deepiae 
the chace with all aimilar ezerciaea: we can> 
not therefore live with them. If you reaily 
deeire to retain ua aa your vrivea, and to behave 
youraelvea honeatly tovvarda ua, return to your 
parenta, diapoee of your property, and after- 
wards come back to ua, and we will live togeth- 
er, at a diatance from your other connectiona.” 

CXV. Tbe young men approved of their 
advice; they accordingly took their share of 
the property which belonged to them, and re¬ 
tu med to the Amazona, by whom they wero 
thua addreaaed. “ Our reaidencc here occaaioas 
ua much terror and uneaaineas; are have not 
only deprived you of your parenta, būt have 
greatly araeted your country. Aa you think na 
worthy of being your wivee, let ua leave thia 
place, and darell beyond the Tanaia.’* 

CXVI. With thia also the young Scythiana 
complied, and having paased the Tanais, they 
marched fomarda a three daya’ journey tovrarde 
the east, and three more from the Palus M©o- 
tis towarda the north. Hera they iized them- 
aelvea, and now remain. The women of the 


1 M their traggons.~\—Theae waggona served them 
Instead of houses. E very o ne knowe that in Greece the 
vromen went out būt eeldom; būt I much fear that Ha* 
rodotus auributes to the Scyihian women the manaera 
of ihosa of Oreece.—Larcfur. 
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SufMMti štili retam their tortner habito of 
lite ; thej puraus the cbace on boreeback, some- 
ūbms with and sometimee witbout their hus- 
banda, and, dreaaad in the habito of the man, 
fmguently engage in battle. 

CX VII. The SanromaUs uee the Scythian 
langvage, būt tbeir dialect bas alirays been im- 
pan, beeaoee tbe Amazone themselves had 
lnmed it bat imperfectly. With raepect to 
their institutions concerning marriege, no Vir¬ 
gin ii permittod to many tall ehe firet bare 
kiUed an enemy. 2 It somėtimee therefore 
happea* that many women die single at an 
advanced age, having never been able to fulfil 
the eonditione reąuired. 

CXVUL To theee nations, which I have 
deecribed, aseembled in council, the Scythian 
amhaeeadnm were admitted;—they informed 
the princas, that the Persian, baving rednced 
nnder bis aotbority all the nations of the ad- 
jouring continent, had throvn a bridge over the 
neck of the Bosphorua, in order to pase into 
theirs: that be had already subdned Thrace, 
and conatructed a bridge over the Ister, am- 
bituraaly bopiog to reduce them also. « WiU 
it be just,” they continued, “ for yon to remain 
inaetive apectators of onr rnin 1 Rather, having 
the šame sentimento, lot us advanoe together 
againat this invader: nnless you do this, we 
eball be rednced to the lašt eztiemitiee, and be 
oompelled either to forsake onr conntry, or to 
eubmit to the tarme he may propoee. If yon 
withhold yonr assistance, what may we not 
dread 1 Neither will yon have reaeon to ezpect 
a diSerent or a better tote: for are not yon the 
object of the Peraian’a ambition as well as onr- 
eelvee 1 or do yon suppoee that, having van- 
qniehed us, he will leave yon nnmolested 1 
That we reaeon jnstly, yon have snfficient evi- 
denee before yon. If bis hostilitiee were di- 
rected only against us, with the view of re* 
venging npon ne the former servile condition 
of hie nation, he vonld immediately have 
m arehed into onr conntry, erithout at all injnr- 
ing or molesting others; he vrould have shown 
by bis eonduet, that bis indigaation aras directed 

* KiUed an enemį/.]— 1 The aceount which Hippocratas 
giras is somawhai diflfereni: tba women of tho Bauromat* 
raoaat on horasback, draw ihe bow, lance the javelio 
from on borseback, and go to war as long as they ro* 
maln unmarried: Uvey are not suflfered to many Uit they 
have killed three enemies; nor do they cohabit wiih 
their huabauds till they have performed tbe cereraonies 
rrhleh their lawsraqulre. Their married women do not 
go od boreeback, unless indaed lt ahoald be necessary 
to anka a nailonai ezpedJUon. 


against the Scythisns only. On tbe contrary, 
ee eoon ee ever he sėt foot npon onr continent, 
he rednced all the nations nrhich he met, and hee 
sobdned the Thractane, and onr netghboora the 
Getn.” 

CXIX. When the Sdythiane had thne deli- 
vered their eenti mente, the prineee of the na¬ 
tions who vrere aseembled, deliberatod among 
themselves, būt graat differsnoe of opinion pie¬ 
vai led ; the sovereigne of tbe Geloni, Budini, 
and SaoromaUB were onanimons in their incli- 
nation to aseist the Scythians; bot tboee of the 
Agathyrsi, Neori, Androphagi, Metonchlani, 
and Tanri, mede this ansvrer to the ambassa- 
dore : “ If yon hed not been the first aggree- 
eors in this dispute, having firet of all commen- 
ced hostilitiee against Penia, yonr desire of at¬ 
sieta nce would have appeared to ne reasonable; 
we sbould have listened to yon vrith attention, 
andyielded the aid which yon iequiie: bot 
without any interference on onr pert, yon firet 
made inenraions into their territories, and aa 
long as fortūna tovoured yon, rnled over Per- 
šia. The esme fortnne now seems propitious 
to them, and they only reteliate yonr own 
eondnet npon yon. We did not before ofiėr 
any injnry to this people, neither vrithont pro- 
vocation shall ere do so now: būt if he attack 
onr conntry, and commence hostilitiee against 
us, he will find that ere shall not patiently en- 
dura the inenlt Until he ehell do this we 
shall remain nentrel. We cannot betieve that 
the Persians intend any injnry to us, būt to 
those aloue erho first ofiended them.” 

CXX. When tbe Scythians heard this, and 
fonnd that they had no asaistanoe to expect, 
they dstermined to avold all open and decisive 
encountsrs : erith this view they divided them- 
selves into tero bodies, and retiring gradually 
before the enemy, they filled np the erelis and 
fountaina which lay in tbeir way, and destroyed 
the.prodnce of their fields. The Sanromatm 
were directed to advance to the dietriet nnder 
tbe authority of Scopasis, erith orderi, npon 
the advance of the Perriane, to retreat towarde 
the Meotis, by the river Tanais. If the Per¬ 
sians retreated, they erere to harass and purenę 
them. This eras the dieposition of one pert of 
their poerer. The tero otber divieions of their 
country, the greater one under Indathyrsus, 
and the third under Taxacis, were to join 
tbemselves to the Geloni and Budini, and ad- 
vancing a day’s march before the Persiaiu, 
erere gradually to retreat, and in otber raspeeta 
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perform what had been prsviously determined 
in counril. They were particularly enjoined to 
allure the enemy to paaa the dominiona of thoee 
nations who had withbeld their assistance, in 
order that their indignation might be provoked; 
that as they were unwilling to unite in any hos- 
tilitiee before, they ahonld now be eompelled to 
take *arma in their own defence. They were 
finally to retire into their own country, and to 
attack the enemy, if it could be done with any 
prospect of auccese. 1 

CXXI. The Scythians, having determined 
upon thece measures, advanced silently before 
the foroee of Darius, sending forwards as scouts 
a select detachment of their cavaliy: they also 
despatched before them the carriages in which 
their wives and children usually live, together 
with their cattle, reserving only such a nu m be r 
as was neoessary to their subsistence, giving 
directions that their route should be regularly 
towards the north. 

CXX1L These carriages accordingly adv&n- 
ced as they were directed ; the Scythian scouts, 
finding that the Persians had proceeded a three 
days* journey from the Ister, encamped at the 
distance of one day’s march from their army, 
and destroyed a!l the produce of their lands. 
The Persians, as soon as they esme in sight of 
the Scythian cavalry, commenced the pursuit; 
whilst the 8cythiane regularly retired before 
them. Directing their attention to one part of 
the enemy in particular, the Persians continued 
to advance eastward towards the Tanais. The 
Scythians having crossed thia river, the Persians 
did the šame, till pasai n g over the country of 
the SauromatiB, they came to that of the Budini. 

CXXIII. As long as the Persians rėmai ned 
in Scy thia and 8armatia, they had little power 
of doing injury,* the country around them was 
so vaat and eztensive; būt as soon as they came 
amongst the Budini, they discovered a town 
built entirely of wood, which the inhabitants 
had totally stripped and deserted; to this they 
sėt fire. This done, they continued their pur¬ 
suit througb the country of the Budini, till they 
came to a dreary solitude. This is beyond the 
Budini, and of the extent of a seven days’ jour- 

1 Protpert tjfsucctM .}—The very judicious plan of 
operation bore portrayed, seems rather to belong to a 
civilized natlon, &cquainted wiih all the aubterfugea of 
the mosi i m pro ved mllitary discipline, than to a people 
•o rude and barbarouaas the Scythians are elsevrhere 
represented. The cnnduct of the Roman Fabiurf*, who, 
to ase the words of Ennius, cunctando re etilu i t rem, was 
not verr antike this.—T. 


ney, vrithout a mngle inhahitant FsrAsr oo. 
are the Tbyasagete, 8 from whose country foor 
great rivers, afler watering the intennediat® 
plsins, empty themaclves into the Palas Mau¬ 
tis. The narnės of these liveri aro the Lyeaa, 
the Oarus, the Tanais, and the 8yrgia. 

CXXIV. As soon as Darius anrived at the 
above solitude, he halted, and encamped Ino 
army upon the banks of the Oarus: he then 
constructed eight large fortu, at the distance of 
sixty stadia from each otber, the raina of which 
have been viaible to my time. Whilst he was 
thus employed, that detachment of the e nemy 
which he had pursued, making a circuit by the 
higher parts of the country, returned Inte 
Scythia. When these had disappeared, and 
were no more to be discovered, Darius leffc his 
forte in an unfinished etate, and directsd his 
march westward, thinking that the Seythiane 
whom he had pursued wero the vrhole of the 
nation, and had fled towards the west: mccet- 
erating therefore his march, he arrived in 
Scythia, and met with tno detachment* of 
Scythians; these also he pursued, who took 
care to keep from him at a distance of one 
day’s march. 

CXXV. Darius continued his purvuit, and 
the Scythians, as had been previously concerted, 
led him into the country of those who had re- 
fused to aocede to their alliance, and firat of all 
into that of the Melanchtoni. When the landa 
of this people had been efiectually harassed by 
the Scythians, as well as the Persians, the lat- 
ter were again led by the former into the distriet 
of the Androphagi. Having in likę manner 
distressed these, the Pereians were allured on 
to the Neori: the Neori being also alarmed 
and harassed, the attempt was made to carry 
the Persians amongst the Agathyroi. This 
people however had obeerved that before their 
own country had snffered any injury from the 
invaders, the Scythians had taken care todistrasa 
the landė of their neighbours; they accordingly 
despatched to them a measenger, forbidding 
their nearer approach, and threatening that 
any attempt to advance should meet with their 
hostile resistance: with this determinstion, the 
Agathyrsi appeared in arms upon their borden. 

2 Tfu/99ageta.']—TYi\9 people are Indiflbrently named 
the Thyssagetae, the Thyrs&eetae, and the Tyrregeue; 
mention is made of them by Strabo, Pilny, and Talerius 
Flaccus.—'This latter author eays, 

Noo ejęo ongoiaeb gnfcuatcm tymjttaMIb 

Tbymf B fp, d a cto a g ii e wgfapoitlBiqĮi«kho 

Mllta, 
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Hat the MeUnchheni, the Aodrophagi, and the 
Neori, olthoogh they had snflerod equal!y from 
the Peniau and the Scythians, neither made 
any ezertions, nor remembered vhat they had 
besiuvę menaced, būt fled in alarm to the dee- 
erte of the north. The Scythians, tuming aside 
from the Agathynit who had refaeed to. aesiet 
them, retreated from the conntiy of the Neori, 
tovrerd* 8cythia, whither they were porsoed 
by the Peraiane. 

CXXVI. Ae they continued to persevere in 
the a&me eondoet, Darine was induced to eend 
m meaoengor to Indathyrsos the Scythian prince. 
« Moet wretched man,” eaid the ambaeeador, 
« why do yoo thus continue to fly, having the 
choice of one of theee ai ternatives—If yoo think 
youroelf able to contend with me, stop and let 
u engage; if yoo feet a conadoae inferiority, 
briag to me, as to yooi eoperior, earth and va- 
ter. 9 —Let oe eome to a conference.” 

CXXVII. The 8cythian monarch made this 
roply : «It is not my dieporition, O Persian, 
to fly from any man throngh fear; neither 
do I now fly from yoo. My preeent eonduet 
diflen not at all from that vhich I porine in a 
etate of peace. Why I do not contend with 
yoo in the open field, I vili ezplain: ve have 
no inhabited tovne nor cnltivated landa of vhich 
ve can fear yoor invasion or your plonder, and 
have tharefore no occaeion to engage vith yoo 
piecipitately: bot ve have the eepulchrea of 
oor fatbere, theee yoo may diecover; and if yoo 


3 Earth and toster.]—Araongst the anclent nations of 
the weat, to show that they confeeeed themaelras over- 
come, or that they eurrendered et diecretion, they gath- 
ered eome grasė, and preeented h to the conąoeror. By 
thi* ectkm they resigned all the claizne they poeeeeeed to 
thohr country. In the time of Pilny, the Germane etill ob- 
served thie cuetom. Sumrmim apud antiąuoe elgnam vic- 
torte erai herbam porrigere vietos, hoc eet terra et al- 
trice Ipea bumo et homatione eitam eedere; quem morem 
ttiuo nunc durare apud Germanoe ecio.—Feetue and 
ServiuB, upon veree 128,hook viii. of the JEneid of Vlrgil, 
Ei rttta coaipha Tdait pra badau a—,- 
ifflnn, that herbam do, is the esme thlng u vietom me 
fcteor, et cedo vlctoriam. The eame ceremony wae ob- 
eerved, or *>methlng likę it, when a country, a flef, or a 
portion of land, wae giran or soid to any one.—See Du 
Gange, Glossary, at the word Investitūra. In the eaet, 
and in other countries, it wae by the gi ving of earth and 
vater, that a prince was put in poseeesion of a country; 
and the Investlture was made him ln thie manner. By 
thie they acknowledged him their master whhout con- 
Uol, for earth and waier involra every thlng—Ari stotie 
seys, that to give earth and water, is to ranounce one’s 
\ibcnj.-Larrker. 

Amonget the Romane, when an oflbnder wae sent Into 
fcaniflhmcnt, he wae emphatically interdlcted the uee of 
fin and water; which was euppoeed to imply the ab- 
Moce of every aid and comtbrt.—T. 


endeavoor to injure them, yoo shall eoon knov 
hov far ve are able or villing to resist yoo; 
till then ve vili not meet yoo in battle. Re- 
member fertber, that I acknoviedge no maater 
or eoperior, būt Jopiter, vho vaa my anceetor, 
and Hietia the 8cy tbiao qneen. Inetead of tbo 
preeente vhich yoo reąuire of earth and vater, 
I vili eend yoo soch as you better deeerve; 
and in retnrn for yoor calling yoorself my mas¬ 
ter, I only bid yoo veep.”—Soch vai the an- 
sver of the Scythian, 4 vhich the ambaaaador 
related to Darius. 

CXXVIII. The very idea of servitode ezae- 
perated the Scythian princea; they accordingly 
deepatched that pert of their army vhich vai 
under Scopaeii, together vith the Sauromates, 
to solicit a conference vith the Ioniana vho 
guarded the bridge over the Ister; thoee vho 
remained did not think it neceesary any mora 
to lead the Peniam about, būt regolarly endea- 
voured to įurprise them vhen at their meals; 
they vatehed, therefore, their proper opportnni- 
tiea, and ezecnted their porpose. The Scythian 
hone never failed of driving back the cavahy 
of tb# PersUns, hut these lašt, in failing back 
upon their infantry, vere alvays secored and 
supported. The Scythians, notvithstanding 
their advantage over the Persian horse, alvays 
retreated from the foot; they freqoently, hov- 
ever, attacked them under cover of the night. 

CXXIX. In these attaeks of the Scythians 
upon the camp of Darius, the Persians had one 
advantage, vhich I shall explain—it arose from 
the braying of the assea, and appearance of the 
moles: I have before observed, that neither of 
these animals aro produced in Scythia, 5 on 
account of the extreme cold. The braying, 
therefore, of the assea greatly distreased the 
Scythian horses, vhich as often as they attack¬ 
ed the Persians, pricked up their ears and ran 
back, equally distnrbed by a noise vhich they 
had never heard, and figūros they had never 


4 Anneer ąfthe Scythian.]—To bid & persoo vreep, wms 
a kiudof proverbial formof wlshinghimiU; thuaHorace, 
-Demetri, taqo0 Ttgdll 


Afterwards, the annoer qf the Seythiane became a pro- 
ra r b to ezprass the šame wish; as was also the bkkUng 
a peram eat onions.—See Diog. Laert . in the Life ofBias, 
and Erasmus in Sytharum oralio, and cepae edere.—T. 

5 Are produced in Scythia.]—The Scythians ne verthe • 
lesa, if Clemens Alez&ndrinus may be belierad, sacri- 
ficed assea; bui it is noi improbable that he confounded 
this people with the Hyperboreans, as he adduces in 
proof of hla asserlion a rarse from Callimachus, whlch 
obviously refers to this lalter people. We are also in- 
fermed by PSndar, that the Hyperboreans sacrificed hec- 
atombs of assas to Apollo.— JUrcAsr. 
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■een: thie «u of šone importance in the pro* 
grauš of hostilities. 

CXXX. The Scythiane discovering that the 
Persiant wera in eztreme perplezity, hoped 
that by detaining them longer i n their country, 
they should finally reduce them to the utmost 
distresa: with thif view, they occasionally left 
ezposed some of their cattle with their shep- 
herde, and artfully retired; of these, with much 
ezultation, the Persians took possesaion. 

CXXXI. Thia was again and again repeat* 
ed; Darius nevertheleas became gradoally in 
want of almost every necesaary: the 8cythian 
princas, knowing thia, sent to him a meaaenger, 
with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrovs, 1 
aa a prašant. The Persians inąuired of the 
besrer, what these might mesn ; būt the man 
declared, that his ordere sere only to deliver 
them and returri; he edvised them, however, 


earth and the water which he reąuined. The 
mouse, as he ezplained it, was produeed iaa the 
earth, and lived on the šame food ne man; 
the frog was a native of the urater; the bud 
bore graat resembhuace to a heras f aad in gis* 
ing the arrows they intimated the sunender of 
their power: thia was the intevpretntion o£ 
Darius. Gobryas, howerer, one of the seran 
who had dethroned the magus, thus iaterpreted 
the preseuta: “Men of Penia, unleas liks 
birds ye shall tnount into the air, likę mice 
take refuge in the earth, or likę frogs lenp ints 
the marahea, these arrows shall pnveat the 
poseibility of your return to the pleoe hom 
whence you came.” Thia eipUnation ne 
generaily accepted. 

CXXXIII. That detachment of the 8cy» 
thians who had before been entrusted with the 
defence of the Pelne Meotie, būt vho een 


to ezert their sagacity, and interpret the mye* 
tevy. 

CXXXII. The Persians aocordingly held a 
eoneultetion on the subject. Darius wss of 
opinion, that the Scythians intended by thia to 
ezpress submisaion to him, and give him the 

1 ii bird, a motut, a frog, andfivt arrout .]—Thls na- 
torally brings to the mind of an Englishman a some- 
what similar proseni, intended to {įritate and provoke, 
best recorded and ezpressed by our Jmmortai Shak- 
speare.—See hie Life of Henry the Fiilh 

Ttoar highw hMy mnflag into France, 

Did daira tome ceibrin dukedoma, ia the rigfat 
Of yonr gurt Įirtdrrtfir Edwtrt the Third } 

In inmr of whicfc chu m , the prince oor nu eta 
8aym, that you femur too much of yow youth, 

And bkh you be įdvked—Tbere’i nought ia France 
The CM be wlth a nimbte galliari woe, 

Tou camut revel into dokedmns (hen; 

Be thmftav aeada ym, medar tor jom ipirtt, 

Thia tam of trmmre, and iu Iteuofthb 
Derina you, let the dukedome that you cUim 
Heerno nore of ynu—Tfaoa the Deophb tpetiuL 

K. Henry. Whet tmattra, unde ? 

Maut. Tenstetelk, mylime. 

JT Henry. We are glad the Dauphin b *> pimmat with n t 
H* prast and yoar pust we thenk you far. 

Wheu we have metched oor ndnte (d theae baO^ 

VT« wQ] in France, by QoA gnce, piay a aet 
flbdl Strike hia fefbei'i crown into the haaard. 

TW1 him that he bath mede a match with ancfa t wr ugle r, 
Thetallthe«wrt»af France will be djshuhtd 
With dueea. 

It may not be improper to remark, that of thie enigmatt 
cal way of speaking and acting, the ancients appear to 
ha ve been remarkably fund. In thePythagorean achool, 
the precepttoabstain frombeans, « V a^> .*- 15 .,*■$*., !n- 
▼olved the contmand of refraining from unlawful love; 
and In an epleram imputed to Virgil, the letter Y Intima¬ 
ted a systematic attachmentto virtue; this may be found 
fn Lactantius, book vi. c. iii. The act of Tarąnin, in 
striking o (f the heads from the tallest poppies in his gar- 
den, Is rufflcienlly notorious; and the fables of JEsop, 
and of PhflBdrus may serve to prove that this partiality 
to sllegory was not more nntversal than H was founded 
in a delicale and just eoneepdoa of thtags.— T. 


afterwards sent to the Ionians et the Istsr, 
no sooner arrivod at the bridge, than they tkun 
spake: « Men of Ionie, if you will bet hrerkm 
to our words, we come to bring you liberty: 
we have been told that Darius commanded you 
to guard this bridge for sixty daye only; if iu 
that time he should not appeor, yon were per- 
mitted to return home. Do this, and you vvill 
neither disobey him nor ofiend ue: atay, Iheis* 
fore, till the time which he hae appointed, and 
then depart.” With thie injunctkon the kni- 
ans protinsiu g to comply, the Scythiane m> 
stantly retired. 

GXXX1V. The rast of the 8cythians, hsv> 
ing sent the present to Darius wbich we birt 
described, opposed themselvea to him, both 
horse and foot, in order of battle. Whilat 
they wera in this sitoation, a bare was eeen iu 
the space betwixt the two armies; the Scyth¬ 
ians immediately pursued it with loud criea. 
Darius, inąuiring the cause of the tumuli which 
he heard, was informed that the enemy wero 
pursuing a hare; upon thia, tuming to some of 
his confidential attendants, « These men/' he 
ezclaimed, “ do indeed seem greatly to despise 
us; and Gobryas has properly interpreted the 
Scythian presents: I am now of the sems opin¬ 
ion myaelf, and it becomee us to ezert all our 
sagacity to effect a safe return to* the pl&ce from 
whence we came/’«Indeed, Sir,” answered Go¬ 
bryas, «I had before heard of the poverty of thia 
people, I have now clearly seen it, and can 

2 To a korte.']— It is by no means easy to find oov may 
resemblance which a bird bears to a horse, except, as 
Larcher observcs, in swMness l which Is, bowever, very 
Ikr4btched.-r. 
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pereeito that they hold ns in ertrėmė contempt. 
I would therefore advise, that, aa soon as the 
night seto in f we ligbt our fires as usnal; * and, 
farther to delude the enemy, let ns tie all the 
aases together, and (Save behind ns the more 
fafirm of onr forces ; this done, let ns retire, 
before the 8cythians shall advance towards the 
Ister, and break down the bridge, or before the 
Ionian8 iihaI1 come to any resolntion which may 
nauae onr rain.” 

CXXXV. Darine having acceded to this 
opinion of Gobryas, as soon as the evening 
npproaehed, the more in6rm of the troops, and 
those whose loss was deemed of iittle import- 
nnce, were left behind ; all the asses also were 
secured together: the motive for tbis was, the 
erpectation that the presence of those who 
remained would canse the asses to bray as 
nsnaL The siek and infirm were deserted, 
trader the pretence, that whilst the king was 
marching with his best troops to engage the 
-Seythians, they were to defend the camp. 
After circnlating this report, the fires were 
lighted, and Darios with the greatest eipedi- 
•tion directed his march tovrards the Ister : the 
asaas, missing the usnal multitude, made m 
"much the greater noise, by hearing which the 
Seythians were induced to believe that the 
Persians štili continued in their camp. 

CXXXVI. When morning appeared, they 
who were left, perceiving themselves deserted 
by Darios, made signals to the Seythians, 
and explatned their sitnation ; upomvhicb in- 
telligence, the toro di visiems of the 8cythians 
forming a jnnction with the Sauromats, the 
Bodini, and Geloni, advanced towards the 
Ister, in pursoit of the Persians; būt as the 
Persian army consisted principally of foot, who 
were ignorant of the country, through which 
there were no regular paths; and as the Scy- 
thians were chiefly horse, and perfeetly ao- 
ąoainted with the ways, they mutually missed 
each other, and the 8cythians arrived at the 
bridge much sooner than the Persians. Hera, 
finding that the Persians were not yet come, 
they thas addressed the Ionians, who were on 

3 Fires as usual.']— This incident is relaled, with very 
liule variation, in the Stratagemata of Polyanus, a book 
whic.h I may venture lo recommend to all young stu¬ 
dentą in Qreek, from Hs enlertaining matter, as well as 
from the easy clegance and purity of ils style; indeed I 
canaot help e xpresai ng my surprlae, that it should not 
yet have f>und Hs way Into our public schools: it mi?ht, 
I think, be read with much advaniage as preparatory lo 
Xeoophon.—7*. 


board their vesael* :—«Ionians, the nnmber of 
days is now past, and yon do Wrong in remain- 
ing here; if mot i ves of fear have hitherlo detain- 
ed you, you may now break down the bridge, and 
having recovered your liberties, be thankfu! to 
the goda and to us: we wi!l take care that be 
who was formerly your master, shall never again 
make war upon any one.” 

CXXXVII. The Ionians being roet in 
council npon tbis subjcct, Miltiades, the Athe- 
nian leader, and prince of the Chersonese, 4 on 
the Hel!e8pont, was of opinion that the advice 
of the Seythians should be taken, and Ionia 
be thus relieved from servitude. Histisus, 
the Milesian, thought difierently; he repre- 
sented, that through Darius each of them now 
enjoyed the aovereignty of their Severai ei ties; 
that if the power of Darius was once taken 
away, neither he himself should continue su- 
preme at Miletus, nor would any of them be 
able to retain their superiority ; for it waa evi- 
dent that all their fel!ow citizens would prefer 
a popular government to that of a tyrant. This 
argument appeared ao forcible, that all they 
who had before assented to Miltiades, instantly 
adopted it 

CXXXVIII. They who acceded to this 
opinion were also in great estimation with the 
king. Of the princes of the Hellespont, there 
were Daphnis of Abydos, Hippoclos of Lamp- 
sacus, 5 Herophantus of Parium* Metrodorns 

4 Prince (f the Chersonese.}— All thest potty princes 
had imposed chains upon their country, and were only 
supported lo their uaurpations by the Persians, whose 
imerest H was to prefer a despotic government to a de- 
moeracy; this lašt vrould have been much less obeequi* 
ous, and less prompt to obey their pleasure.— Larcher. 

5 Lampearus. ]—Lampsacus was first called Pityusa 
on the Asiatic shore, nearly oppoaile to Gallipoli; this 
place aras given to Themistocles, to Jurnlsh him with 
wine. Severai great men amongst the ancienta were 
natives of Lampsacus, and Epicurus lived here for soine 
lime.— Pococke. 

From this place Priapus, who was here worshipped, 
took one of his narnės : 

EI ta rarieoi* Limpate tafta deo.—Oo*t 
and from hence Lampsacius was made to signify wan- 
lon; see Martial, book ii. ep. 17.— 

Nūn meti Iampado harivit pigini vena.— T. 

6 Parium .]—Parium was built by the Mileslans, Ery- 
threans, and the people of the isle of Paros; it fiourished 
much under the kings of Pergamus, of the race of At- 
talus, on account of the Services this city did to that 
house.— Pococke. 

It has been disputed whether Archllochoe, the cele- 
brated writer of iarobies, was a native of this place, or 
of the isl&nd of Paros. Horace says, 

Puto* ego priima tunto* 

(Menti Laito, Bomeraa anunauja* matai 
1 ArcbitochL 
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the Proconneaian, 1 2 * * * * * A rišt agora* of Cyzicum, 
and Ariaton the Byzantian. 8 Amongat the 
Ionian Įeaders were Stratiaa of Chios, ASacides 
of Šamo*, Laodamo* the Phocean y and His- 
tieeus the Mileaian t vvbose opinion prevailed in 
the assembly in oppoaition to that of Miltia- 
des : the only ABolian of conaeąuence who waa 
present on thie occasion, was Aristagoraa of 
Cyme. 

CXXXIX. Theae Įeaders, acceding to the 
opiuion of Histisus, thought it would be ad- 
visable to break down that part of the bridge 
tvhich waa towarda Scythia, to the eztent of 
a bow-shot. This, although it waa of no real 
importance, would prevent the Scythiana from 
pasai n g the Iater on the bridge, and might in- 
duce them to believe that no inclination was 
wanting oh the part of the Ionians, to comply 
with their vvishes: accordingly, in the name of 
the ręst, Histireus thus addressed them ; “ Men 
of 8cythia, ve consider your advice aa of con- 
seąuence to our interest, and we take in good 
part your urging it upon us. You bare shown 
na the path which ve ougbt to puraus, and ve 
are readily dispoaed to follow it; ve ahal) 
break down the bridge as you recommend, and 
in all things ahall diacover the moat e am ėst zeal 
to aecure our liberties : in the meantime, whilst 
ve shali be thus employed, it becomea you to 
go in purauit of the enemy, and haying found 
them, revenge youraelvea and us.” 

CXL. The 8cythian8, placing an entire 
confidence in the promisea of the Ioniana, re- 
turned to the purauit of the Peraians ; they 
did not, however, find them, for in that parti- 
cular district they the m nei ves had destroyed all 
the fodder for the horaea, and corrupted all the 
springs; they might otheroiseeasily have found 
the Peraians; and thus it bappened, that the 


1 Metrodorue the Proconnesian.'}— Thls personage 
mušt not be confounded with the celebrated philoaopher 
of Chlos, who asserted the elernity of the world. The 
ancients make mcntion ofthe old and new Proconnesus; 
the new Proconnesus is now called M&rmora, the old is 
the island of Alonia. 

2 Ariaton the Byzuntian .}—This is veli known to be 
the modern Constantinople, and has been too often and 
too correctly described to reąuire any thingfrom my pen. 
Its situation waa perhaps never better espressed, than 

in theae lwo lines irom Ovid: 

Quaque teneot ponti Byranti* littora feaeee 
Hie loous ėst gemini jaunn rasta mark. 

Thls city was ortginally founded by Byzas, s reputed 

aon of Neptūne, 666 years be fore Christ. Perhaps the 

moat minute and aatisfactory account of every thing re- 

lating to Byzamium, may be found in Mr. Gibbon’s his- 
tory.—Z*. 


meąsure vrhich at firat promiaed them soeeai 
became nitimately injurioua. They directed 
their march to thoae parts of Scythia vrhcre 
they were secure of water and proaiaiona for 
their horaes, tbinking themselvee eertain of 
h e re meeting with the enemy ; būt the Persiaa 
prince, foliowing the track be had hefore per¬ 
su ed, found, though with the greateet diffiealty, 
the place he aimed at: arriving at the bridge by 
night, and finding it broken down, he waa ex- 
ceedingly disbeartened, and conceived himsalf 
abandoned by the Ioniana. 

CXLI. There was in the anny of Darias aa 
Egyptian, very remarkable for the loudnes* of 
his voice :* this man Darius ordered to advanee 
to the banks of the Ister, and to pronounce 
with all his strength the name of <« Hisussai 
the Milesian Histieus immediately heard 
him, and approaching with all the fleet, enahferf 
the Peraians to repass, by again forming a 
bridge. 

CXLII. By these means the Peraians ea- 
caped, whilst the 8cythians were a aecond time 
engaged in a long and fruitlesa purauit. From 
this period the Scy thians considered the Ioniana 
as the basest and most contemptible of man- 
kind, speaking of them as men atUched te 
servitude, and incapable of freedom; and always 
using towards them the most reproechfoi 
terma. 

CXLin. Darius proceeding through Thrace, 
arrived at Sestos of the Chersoneae, from 
whence he passed over into Aria: ha left, 
however, some troops in Europa, under tbe 


3 Loudneea of his voice .}—By the ūse here mede of 
ibis Egyptian, and the particular mention of Stentor in 
the Iliad, it may be presumed that it waa a cosioinaiy 
thing for one or more such personages to be present on 
every military expedition. At the present day, perhaps 
we may feel ourselves inclined to dispute the uulity, or 
ridicule the appearance of such a character; būt befors 
the invention of artillery, and whon the firm būt attent 
discipline ofthe ancients, and of the Greeks In j»rtit»- 
lar. is considered, such men might oecaakmally «** rt 
their talents with no despieable eflfect. 

Heaveo*a empres minglee with tbe andai cro^d, 

And shouta ta Stentor“* Manding rdc* tkud; 

Stentor tbe stroag, endtnd witb biuen lange, 

Wbose thiaet *urp**M the (brce of fifty toagtm. 

The shouiing of Achillesfrom the Grecian batllements, 
is represented to have had the pr»wer of impressing ter- 
ror on the hearts ofthe boldest warriors, and ofsusnen* 
ding s tumultuous and hard foughl baltis. 

Fortfa march’d tbe eblef, ud d H*"* from tbe ooed 
Higb on tbe nunpart nūaed h it voice eloud > 

Witb her own »bnut Minerva «welb the «mad; 

Troy afaik utonUTd, ud tbeaborearetoand; 

So higb bi* bręstai voice tbe Imto nerti. 

Hari* drop tbeir eime, and ti e nthl e m they b e ar i. 
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command of Megabyzos, 4 e Peniau, of whom 
it is reportod,* that one day in conversation the 
king špoke in terma of the higheat honour.— 
He waa about to eat some pomegranatea, and 
havmg opened one, he waa aaked by his brother 
Artabsnns, what thing there was which be 
OTOuld deeire to possess in aa great a ąuantity 
mm there were aeeda in the pomegranate I 1 « I 
w<mld rather, « he replied, u have ao many Me- 
gabyai, than eee Greace nnder my power.” 
This compliment he paid him pnblidy, and at 
this time he left him at the head of eighty 
thonsand men. 

CXLIV. Thia šame peraon alao, for a aay- 
ing which I abalt relate, left behind him in the 
Hellespont a name never to be forgotten. Be¬ 
ing at Byzantinm, be learnedupon inąuiry that 
the Chalcedonian8 4 had hnilt tbeir city seven- 
teen years before the Byzantians had foanded 
therrs: he observed, that the Chalcedonians 
mnat then have been blind,—or otherwiae T hav- 
ing the choice of a eitnation in all reepecta 
better, they would never have prefenred one so 
very inferior. Megabyzns bei n g thua left with 
the command of the Hellespont, redoced all 
those who were in opposition to the Medes. 7 

CXLV. Aboot the šame time another great 
ezpedition was sėt on foot in Libya, the occo- 
sion of which I shall relate: it will he first ne- 
cessary to premisa this :—The posterity of the 
Argonaots 8 ha vi n g been expelled frora Lemnos, 
by the Pelasgians, wbo had carried off from 
B ra oro n, some Athenian women, sailed to La- 
cedemon; they disembarked at Taygetus,® 

4 Megabyzue .]—The text reads Megabazus, Herodo- 
tus eleewhere says Megabyzue, wbich is supported by 
the m&nuscripts.— T. 

5 Seede in thepomegranate .]—PIutarch relates this in- 
cident in his apothegms of kings and illustrlous gener- 
als, būt applies it lo Zopyrus, who by mangling his nose, 
and cmting off his ears, made himself master of Baby- 
Ioū. — T. 

6 The Chalcedoniana .] -The promontory on whlcb the 
ancient Chalcedon stood, is a very fine situalion, being a 
gentie rising ground from the sea, with which it is ai- 
snost bounded on three sides; farther on the east aide of 
it, is a small rhrar which fa 11 s Into the little bay to the 
snuth, that seems to have been their port; so that Chal- 
cedon would be esteemed a most dellghiful situalion, if 
Constaminople was not so near it, which is indeed more 
advantageously siluated.— PococMe. 

7 The Mede*.]— Herodotus, and the greater pert of 
the ancient writers, ai most always comprehend the 
Persians under the name of Medes. Claudian saya, 

Renig* Medo 
SoMdtete mtJ^-Larrktr. 

8 Poeterity qf the Argonaute.]—ha account of this 
incident, with many variations and additions, is to be 
ieond in Plutarch T s Treatise on the Vinues ef Women. 

9 Taygetu*.]^ This was a vary celebrated moti nu in of 

81 


where they made a great fire. The Laceds» 
monians percciving this, sent to inąuire of tbem 
who and whence they were; they retnrned for 
ansvrer that they were Minyte, descendanU of 
thoee heroes who, passing the ocean in the 
Argo, settled in Lemnos and there begot them. 
—When the Lacedsmonians heard this acconnt 
of their descent, they sent a second messenger, 
inąuiring what was the meaning of the fire 
they had made, and urhat their intentions by 
coming among them. Their reply was to this 
effect, that being ezpelled by the Pelasgians, 
they had retnrned, as was reasonable, to the 
conntry of their ancestors, and were desiroos to 
fix their residence with them, as partakers of 
their lands and honours. The Lacedsmonians 
eipressed themselves vrilling to receive them 
upon their own terma ; and they were induced 
to this as well from other considerations, as 
because the Ty ndarids 10 had sailed in the Argo; 
they accordingly admitted the Minys among 
them, aasigned them lands, and distributed 
them among their tribes. The Minys in re¬ 
tam parted with the women whom they had 
brought from Lemuos, and connected them¬ 
selves in manriage with others. 

XCLVI. In a very short time these Minys 
became distingnished for their intemperance, 
making themselves not only dangerous from 
their ambition, būt odioas by tbeir vices. The 
Lacedsmonians • conceived - their enormitiee 
worthy of death and accordingly cast them in- 
to prison : it is to be remarked, that this peo- 
ple always inflict Capital pnnishments by night, 
never by day. When things were in this aitu* 
ation, the wives of the prisoners, who were 
natives of the conntry, and the danghters of 
the principai citizens, solicited permission to 
visit their husbands in confinement; as no 
stratagem was snspected, this was granted. 
The wives of the Minys 11 accordingly entered 


antkjuKy; it was sacred to Bacchoe, for here, aceordlng 
to Virgil, the Spartan virgins acted the Bacchanal in his 
honour 

Vbf laibai įburbti* Lftth 

Ils dogs are also mentioned by Vlrgil,—Taygetląue ca- 
nes; though perhaps this may poeilcally be used for 
Spartan dogs.—T. 

10 Tyndarida ]—Castor and Polluz, so called from 
Tyndarus, the husband of their mother Leda.— T. 

11 The įeive* of the Minya.]— This story is related at 
some length by Valerius Maz lipus, book iv. chap. 6, f o 
which he treats of cnnjugal aflTection. The šame author 
telis us of Hipsicratea, the belo ved wife of Milhridatee, 
vrho to gralify her husband, assumed and constanily 
wors the habit of a man.—T. 

X 
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the prison, and eichangcd dresaes wilh their 
huabapde: by thia artifice they efiEecfted their 
escape, and again took refuge on Tay getus. 

CXLVII. It was aboot tbia time that 
Theras, 1 2 the aon of Autesion, was sent from 
Lacedamon to establish a coiony: Autesion 
was the aon of Tisamenps, grandeoo of Ther- 
sander, great-grendson of Polynicea. Thia 
Theras waa of the Cadmean family, uncle of 
Eurysthenes and Procles, the sons of Aristo- 
demua : duriu g the minority of his nepbewa 
the regency of 8parta was confided to bim. 
When hia sister’s sons grew up, and hewaaob- 
liged to resign hia power, he waa little inciined 
to acknowledge superiority where he had been 
accustomed to exercise it; be therefore refused 
to remain in Sparta, būt determined to join his 
relations. In the island now called Tbera, būt 
fonnerly Calliata, the posterity of Membliares, 
aon of Pcecilea? the Phenician, resided ; to thia 
place Cadmus, aon of Agenor, was driven, 
¥rhen in aearch of Europa; and either from 
pertiality to the country, or from prejudice of 
one kind or other, he left there among other 
Phenicians, Membliares 3 his relation. These 
men inhabited the island of Calliata eight years 
before Theras arrived from Lacedsmon. 

LXVIII. To this people Theras came, 
svith a select number from the different Spartan 
tribes: he had no hoetile views, būt a sincere wish 
to dwell with them on terma of aroity. The 
Miny* having eacaped from prison, and taken 
refuge on mount Taygetus, the Lacedemonians 
were štili determined to put them to death ; 
Theras, hovrever, interceded on their behalf, 
and engaged to prevail on them to quit their si- 
tuation. Hia propoaal was accepted, andaccord- 


1 Theras.}—'Thls personage was the sizth descendant 
from (Edipas, and the tenth from Cadmus.—See Calli- 
machus, Hy mn to Apullo, ▼. 6. 

2 Paciles.']— M. Larcher matės no seru pi e of trans- 
latlng thia Proclea; and in a very elaborate note at- 
tempts to establish his opinion, that this mušt be an ab- 
breyiation for P&trocles; būt as, by the confession of this 
ingenious and lėarned Frenchman, the authorities of 
Herodoius, Pausanias, Apdlndorus, and Porphyry, are 
against the readlng,even ofPmcles for PcBciles, it hastoo 
much the appearance of sacrificing plain sense and pro- 
bability ai the shrlnea of prejudice and system, for me to 
adnpt it without any thing lite eonvietion.— T. 

3 Membliart *]—Pausanias differs from Herodotus in 
his account of the descent of Membliares; he represents 
bim as a man of vary me&n origin; to mark these little 
deviatlons, may not perhaps be of eonsequence to the 
genorality of Engliah readers, būt nona sūrely will be 
displsased atbeing informed, where, if they think pro per, 
they may compare what differenl aulhors bare said up* 

on the šame subject.—T. 


ingly with three vessels of thirty oars he «M 
to join the deacendanta of Membliares, taking 
with him only a emali number of the Minym. 
The for greater pert of them had made an mi¬ 
tą ck upon the Paroreatm, and the Caucona, asa d 
ezpelled them from their country; diridiag 
themselvss aftent ards into six bodies, they balt 
the šame number of tourns, namely, Lejnssą 
Magintus, Tbrizta, Pyrgus, Epiua, and Rada¬ 
us : of these, the greater pert bare in my tins 
been deetroyed by the Eloana.—The ialand be¬ 
fore mentioned ia called Theras, from the namo 
of ita foumler. 

CXL1X. The aon of Theras refbstng to 
sail with him, his father left him, as he himeetf 
observed, a sheep amongst wolves; from which 
saying the young man got the name of Oioly- 
cus, which he ever afterwards retained. Oi olycua 
had a aon named ABgeua, who gavę hie name to 
the iEgidm, a coneiderable Spartan tribe, ubo, 
finding themselvee in danger of leaving no poe¬ 
te rity behind them, built, by the direction of 
the orecle, a shrine to the Furiee 4 of Laiue and> 

4 Tht furies.]— With & view to the informalion and 
arousement of the Englieh reader, I subjoin a few par* 
ticulars concernlng the taries. 

They were three in number, the daughtars of Nigž* 
and Acheron : soroe bave added a f urth; their narnės^ 
Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megrara: ilheir residence in the 
infernal regioną; their offlee to onnenl the wicked. 

They wers worshipped at Athens, and first of all ty 
Ore sies, when acquitted by the Areopagites of matricide. 
JEechylus was the first person who re prese nied them aa 
hayįng snakes Instead of hair. Their name in heeven 
was Dirm, from the Greek word A aivai, transposing t for 
r: on earth they were called Furim, and Eumenides; 
their name in the region below was Siygise Canes. !*»• 
ancient aulhors, both Greek and Latin, abound with 
passages descriptive of their aliribules and influence : 
the following animated apostrophe to them is from JEa- 
chylus.—Mr. Potler’s verslon: 

See thkgrirfy boop, 

M feil.—GriBa-rbagod bagi, firma oM 
Ib loathed riigtaity i oor god nėr aaaa 
Apprtmch’d their bed, uor nn^ of tbe wfld»; 

For tbey were bara for nbchiefc, tad their huab 
Iadreaty dartoMB, taldat tbe ^*ah« geli 
OT Tartana bearatb, by bmb bUrmtM, 

Aad by tbe Otympiu goda. 

Afler giving the above quotatk>n from JEschylue, lt 
may not be unnecessary to add, that the three whom I 
have specified by name, were only the three principai, 
or supreme of many furies. Here the furies of Laius and 
(Edipus are mentioned, beeause particular furies were, 
as it seems, supposed ready to avenge the murder of 
every individual; 

TfaBenay th’firtflBysaf Styras dertroy. 

Buhp. JMra. Fader, UBl 

Or the manės themselvee beceme ftiries for that purposej 
Tbafr ebadee AbU pora Qwtr rafranee ofl Iby head. 

A ĮSOS. 

Orestes in his madness ealls Electra one of his furtes; 
that is, one of those which attendad to tonnenl him: 
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CEdrptis; this succeeded to their wish. A cir- 
comstaace simiUr to this happened afterwards 
in the ialand of Thera, to the descendants of 
this tribe. 

CL. Tbus far the accounts of the Laceds- 
monians and Thereana agree ; what follows, is 
related on the authority of the latter only :— 
Grinas, son of ASsanias, and descended from 
the above Theras, wa* prince of the island ; be 
went to Delphi, carrying with hitn a hecatomb 
for aacrifice, and accompanied, amongst others 
of his citizens, by Battua, the son of Poly m- 
žiestus, of the family of Euthymus a Minyan ; 
Grinos, Consulting the oracle about something 
of a <tifferent,nature, was commanded by the 
Pythian to build a city in Libya. “ I/’ replied 
the prince, “ am too old and too infirm for such 
an undertaking; suffer it to devolve on some 
of theae yonnger persona who accompany rae 
at the šame time he pointed to Battus. On 
their retarn they paid no regard to the in- 
jnnction of the oracle, bcing both ignorant of 
the situation of Libya, and not caring to send 
from them a colony on so precarious an adven- 
ture. 

CLI. For seven years after tbe above event, 
it never rained in Thera; in consequence of 
which every tree in the place perished, ezcept 
ome. The inhabitants conenlted the oracle, 
when the sending a colony to Libyawas again 
recommended by the Pythian : as therefore no 
altemative remained, they sent some emissariea 
into Crete, to inąuire whether any of the natives 
or strangers reaiding among them had ever 
visited Libya. The persons employed on this 
occasion, after going over the whole i si and, came 
at length to the city Itanus, 6 where they became 
acquainted with a certain dyer of purple, whose 
name was Corobius; this man informed them, 
that he was once driven by contrary winds into 
Libya, and had landed there, on the ialand of 
Platea; they therefore bargained with him for 
a certain sum, to accompany them to Thera. 
Very few were induced to leave Thera upon 
this basiness; they who did go were conducted 
by Corobius, who was left upon the island he 

OffĮ Ict HM po J I km»w Ūmi who tboa art, 

Onė of my Anie*, and tboa pipplesi vitb me, 

To arbirl me Into Tartarui.—Aram! ! 

OmUr, asą 

It standi at present in the version the furles; which is 
wrong. 

5 fonus.]—Some of the dictionaries inform ne, that 
this place is now called Paleo-Castro; būt Savary, In his 
Letlers on Greece, remarka, that the modern Greeks 
glve this name to all anclent places.— T. 


had described, with provisions for some months; 
the ręst o( the party made their way back by sea 
as ezpeditiously as possible, to acquaint the 
Thereans with the event. 

CLII. By their omitting to return at the 
time appointed, Corobius was reduced to the 
grestest distress; it happened, however, that a 
Samian vessel, whose commander’s name was 
CoUbus, was, in its course towards Egy pt, driven 
upon the island of Platea ; tbese Samians, 
hearing the story of Corobius, left him provi- 
sions for a twelvemonth. On leaving this 
island, with a wish to go to Egypt, the winds 
compelled them to take their course westward, 
and continning without intermission, carried 
them beyond the Columns of Hercules, tilft, as 
it should seem by somewhst more than he¬ 
mas interposition, they arrived at Tartessus.* 
As this was a port tbcn būt little known, their 
voyage ultimately proved very advantageous: so 
that, ezcepting Bostrates, with whom there can 
be no competition, no Greeks were ever before 
so fortunste in any commercial undertaking. 
With siz talente, which was a tenth pert of 
what they gained, the 8amians made a brazen 
vase, in the shape of an Argolic goblet, round 
the brim of which the heads of griffins 7 were 
regularly dispoeed: this was deposited in the 
temple of Juno, where it is supported by three 
colossal figures, seven cubtts high, resting on 
their knees. This was the firsl occasion of the 
particular intimacy, wbich afterwards subsisted 
between the Samians and the people of Cyrene 
and Thera. 

CLIII. The Thereans, having left Coro¬ 
bius behind, returned, and informed their coun- 
trymen that they had made a settlement in an 
island belonging to Libya: they, in consequence y 
determined that from each of their seven citiee 
a select number should be sent, and that if theee 
happened to be brothers, it should be deter¬ 
mined by lotwho should go; and thatfinally, 

6 7brt«ss«s.]—This place is called by Plolemy, Car- 
tela, and is seen in D’Anvllle’s maps under thai name, 
at the entrance rtf the Medilerranean: menllon Is mada 
in Ovld of Tartessia liuira.— T. 

7 Grįflma.]—\n a former note upon this word I ne- 
glecied to inform the reader,tbat in SlrThomas Brown’s 
Vulgar Errors there is a chapter upon the subject of 
griffins, very curious and entertaining, p. 142. This au* 
thor satisfactorily explains the Greek word i>u^, or 
Gryps, to mean no more than a particular klnd ofeagle 
or vuliure: being compounded of a llon and an eagle, it 
ie a happy emblem of valour and magnanimity, and 
therefore applicable to princes, generals, kc.; and from 
this it is boras in the coat of arms of many noble fiunJ- 
lies in Europe.— T. 
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Battus should be their prince and letder; they 
eent accordingly to Platea two ships of fifty oare. 

CLIV. With thia account, as gi’ven by the 
Thereans, tbe Cyreneans agree, ezcept in wbat 
relates to Baltus; here they differ ezceedingly, 
and tell, in contradiction tbe following bistory : 
—Tbere ia a town in Crete, named Oazus, 
where Etearchua was once king; having lošt 
his wife, by wbom be had a daughter, called 
Phronima, be married a second tiroe: no sooner 
did his lašt wife take possession of his house, 
tban she proved herself to Phronima a real atep- 
mother. Not content with injuring her by 
every species of cruelty and ilLtreatment, sbe 
at length upbraided ber with being unchaste, 
and persuaded her hosband to believe so. 
Deluded by the artifice of his wife, he perpe- 
trated the following act of barbarity against his 
daughter: there was at Oazus a merchant of 
Thera, whose name was Themison; of him, 
after showing him the usual rites of hospitality, 
he exacted an oath that he would comply vvith 
whatever he should reąuire; having done t his, 
he delivered him his daughter, ordering him to 
throw her into the sea. Themison reflected 
with unfeigned soitow on the artifice which had 
been practised upon him, and the obligation 
imposed ; he determined, however, what to do: 
he took the damsel, and having sailed to some 
diatance from land, to fulfil his oath, aecured a 
rope about her, and plunged her into the sea ; 
būt he immediately took her out again and car- 
ried her to Thera. 

CLV. Here Polymnestus, a Therean of some 
importance, took Phronima to be his concubine, 
and after a certain time had by her a son, remark- 
able for his ahrill and stammering voice: his 
name, as the Thereans and Cyreneans assert, 
was Baitus, 1 būt I think it was something else. 
He wa* not, I think, called Battus till after his 
arrival in Libya ; hc was then so named, either 
on account of tbe answer of the Oracle, or from 
the subsequent dignity vvhich he attained. 
Battus, in the Libyan tongue, signifies a prince; 
and I should think that the Pythian, foreseeing 
he was to reign in Libya, distinguished him by 

1 Baitus.'}— Baltus, according to Hesychius, also sig- 
nifles, in the Libyan tongue, a king: from this person, 
and his defect of prominciailou, comes, according to 
Suidas, the word b«tt«{«£«<,, to slammer. There was 
also an ancient f<x>lish poet of this name, from whom, ac¬ 
cording to the šame aulhority, B*TTe\Q^»« signified an 
untneaning redundance of ezpression. Neither mušt 
the Battus here m.enlioned be confounded with the Bal¬ 
ius whom Mercury turned into a direclion-post, and i 
whoae story is to well told by Ovid.— T. 1 


this African title. As soon as he grew op be 
went to Delphi, to consult the oraele concem- 
ing the imperfection of his voice: the aoswer 
he received was this : 

Hence, Baltus! of your voice inqnira no mote \ 

Būt found a city on the Libyan ahore. 

This is the šame aa if ahe had said in Greek, 
«* Inąuire no more, O king, conceming jour 
voice.” To this Baltus replied, « O king, I 
came to you on account of my infirmity oi 
tongue ; you in return, impose upon me an ua- 
dertaking whicb is tmpossible : for how can L 
who have neither forces nor money, establiaha 
colony in Libya?” He could not, hovrever, ob- 
tain any other ansvrer, which, when he found 
to be the caae, he retumed to Thera. 

CLVI. Not Iong afterwards, he, wilh the 
reat of the Thereans, vvere visiled by many and 
great calamities; and not knowing to whmt 
cause they should impute tbem, they sent to 
Delphi, to consult the Oracle on the subject. 
The Pythian informed them that if they would 
colonize Cyrene in Libya, under the eonduet of 
Bottua, things would certainly go better vvith 
them: they accordingly despatehed Battus to 
accompliah this, with two fifty-oared vessels. 
These men acting from compulsion, sėt sali 
for Libya, būt soon retumed to Thera ; būt the 
Thereans forcibly preventing their landing, 
ordered them to retom from whence they came. 
Thus circumstanced, they again sėt sail, and 
founded a city in an island contiguous to Libya, 
called, aa we have before remarked, Platea; 2 
this city is said to be equal in size to that in 
vrhich the Cyreneans now reside. 

CLVII. They continued in this place for 
the space of two years, būt finding their iii for- 
tune štili pursue them, they again sailed to 
Delphi to inąuire of the oraele, leaving only 
one of their party behind them: when they 
deaired to know why, having established them- 
selves in Libya, they had ezperienced no fa- 
vourable reverse of fortune, the Pythian mada 
them this answer:— 

Know’st thou then Libya better than the god, 

Whose fertile shores thy fe et have never trod 1 
He who has well ezplored them thus replies; 

1 can bul wonder at a man so wise! 

2 Platea.}— This name is written also Plattea; Siepha- 
nūs Bysantinus has it both in that form, and also Platcm 
or PUtfeia. Pliny speabs of three Plateas and a Plote 
off the coast of Troas; būt they mušt have been very 
inconsiderable spots, and have not been mentioned by 
any other author. The best editions of Herodotus rrad 
Platea here; būt I suspect Plateia to be right, for Scylaz 
has it so as well as Siephanus.—The place of the cele* 
brated baUle in Boeotia was Platma. 
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On he&ring this, Battus, and they who were 
with him, again returned; for the deity štili 
perse'vered in reąuiring the m to form b settle- 
ment in Libya, where they had not yet becn: 
touching, therefore, at Platea, they took on 
hoard him whom they had left, and establisbed 
their colony in Libya itself. The place they 
aelected wu Alins, immediately opposite to 
where they had before reaided; two aidės of 
which were incloeed by a beautiful range of 
Lili*, and a third agreeably watered by a river. 

CLVIII. At this place they continued six 
years; when at the desire of the Liby&ns, wbo 
promised to conduct them to a better situation, 
they re m o ved. The Libyansaccordingly became 
their guides, and had ao concerted the matter, 
m* to take care that the Greeks should pase 
through the moat beautiful part of their coun- 
try by night: the direction tbey took was west- 
ward f the name of the country they were not 
permitted to see was Irasa. 3 —They came at 
length to what U called the fountain of Apollo : 4 

Men of Greece,” aaid the Libyans, “ the 
heavens are here opened to you, and hero it 
will be proper for you to reeide.” 

CLIX. During the life of Battus, who 
reigned forty years, and under Arcesilaus his 
•on, who reigned sixteen, tbe Cyreneans re- 
mained in thia colony without any alteration 
wilh respect to their numbera: būt under their 
third prince, wbo was also called Battus, and 
who was surnamed the Happy, the Pythian, by 
her declarations, eicited a general propensity in 
the Greeks to migrate to Libya, and join them¬ 
selves to the Cyreneans. The Cyreneans, indeed, 
had invited them to a share of their possessions, 
būt the orade had also thus expressed itself: 

Who seeks not Libya till the landa are shared, 

Lei him for aad repentauce be prepared. 

The Greeks, therefore, i n great numbers, set- 
tled themselves at Cyrene. The neighbouring 
Libyans with their king Adicran, seeing them¬ 
selves iojuriously deprived of a considerable 

3 Irma.]— The rondo r is referrod to the (ollowing nota 
of Jortin on this place: 

Milton writea h Iraasa: 

Jut wfoeo •arth'i wn, Autom (1o onmp ar a 
SmU thlop wUh (miul) in It— i <«ii 
Witli Jovė i Alektoa. 

Plndar menliona thia place, Pith. lx. būt he wrltea it 
whh a double a. In Herodotus, Iraaa, ia the name of a 
place; in Pindar, and his sch-diast, the name of a town. 

4 Fountain of Apollo.'}—The name of thia fountain waa 

Cyre, fr»m whlch the lown of Cyrene had afterwards ita 
name. Herodotua calla it, in the suhsequent paragraph, 
Thesiis; bot there were probably many Luntains in this 
plac e.—Larcher, j 


part of tbeir landa, and ezpoeed to much insult- 
ing treatment, made a tender of themselves and 
their country to Apries, sovereign of £gypt: 
this prince assembled a numerous army of 
Egyptians, and sent them to attack Cyrene. 
The Cyreneans drew themselves up at Irasa, 
near the fountain Thestis, and in a fixed battlo 
routed the Egyptians, who, till now, from their 
ignorance, had despised the Grecian power. 
The battle was so decisive, that very few of the 
Egyptians returned to their country i they were 
on this account so exasperated against Apries, 
that they revolted from his authority. 

CLX. Arcesilaus, the son of this Battus, 
succeeded to the throne; he was at first eugag- 
ed in some conteat with hia brothers, būt they 
removed themselves from him to another part 
of Libya, where, after some deliberation, they 
founded a city. They called it Barče, vvhięh 
name it štili retains. 'VYhilst they were employed 
upon this business, they endeavoured to excite 
the Libyans against tbe Cyreneans. Arcesilaus 
vrithout hesitation commenced hostilities both 
against those who had revolted from him, 
and against the Africans who had received 
them ; intimidated by vvhich, these latter fled 
to their country men, who were siluated more 
to the east. Arcesilaus persevered in purauing 
them till he arrived at Leucon, and. here the 
Libyans discovered an inclination to try the 
event of a battle. They accordingly engaged, 
and the Cyreneans were so effectually routed, 
that seven thousand of their men in arms fell in 
the field. Arcesilaus, after thia calamity, fell 
siek, and was straugled by his brother Aliar- 
chus, whilst in the act of taking some medicine. 
The wife of Arcesilaus, vvhose name was 
Eryxo, 5 revenged by some stratagem on his 
murderer, the dcath of her husband. 

C L XI. Arcesilaus was succeeded in his 
authority by his son Battus, a boy who was 
lame, and had othemise an infirmity in his feet. 
The Cyreneans, afflicted by their recent cala- 
mities, sent to Delphi, desiring to know what 
system of life would most efiectually secure 
their tranąuillity. The Pythian in reply, re- 
commended them to proeure from Mantines, 6 


5 Ert/xo .}—The story is rolated at considerable lenglh 
by Plutarch, in his trealise on the Virtucs of Women. 
Instead of Aliarchus, he reads Learchus; the woman ha 
calls £ryxene, and the murderer be suppoaes to have 
been not the brother, bul the friend of Arcesilaus.— T. 

6 Mantinea .}—This place became celebrated by tha 
death of Epominondas, the great Theban general, vho 
was here slaln.— T. 

XS 
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in Arcadia, tome one to compose their distur- 
bances. Accordingly, at the reąuest of the 
Cyreneans, the Mantineans sent them Demon¬ 
ai, a man who enjoyed the univeraal esteem of 
his countrymen. Arriving at Cyrene, hia first 
care was to make himself acąuainted with tbeir 
afTairs; he then divided the people into three 
distinct tribes: the first comprehended the 
Thereans and their neighboure; the second the 
Peloponnesians and Cretans; the third all the 
inhabitants of the islands. He assigned a ccr- 
tain portion of land, with aome distinct privile- 
ges, to Battus; būt all the other ad va n ta ges 
wbich the kinga had before arrogated to them- 
selves, he gavę to the power of the people. 

CLXII. Things remained in ibis situation 
during the life of Battus: būt in the time of 
his son, an ambitious struggle for power was 
the occasion of great disturbances. Arcesilaus, 
son of the lame Battus, by Pheretime, re fu sėd 
to eubmit to the regulationa of Demonax the 
Mantinean, and demanded to be restored to 
the dignity of his ancestors. A great tumult 
was ercited, būt the conseąuence was, tbat 
Arcesilaus was compelled to take refuge at 
Samos, whilst his mother Pheretime fled to 
Salamis in Cyprus. Euelthon had at this time 
the government of Salamis: the šame person 
who dedicated at Delphi a most beantiful cen- 
aer, now deposited in the Corinthian treasury. 
To him Pheretime made application, entreating 
him to lead an army against Cyrene, for the 
purpose of restoring her and her son. He made 
her many preeents, būt refused to assist her 
with an army. Pheretime accepted his liber- 
ality wilh thanks, būt endeavoured to convince 
him that his assisting her with forces would be 
much more honourable. Upon her persevering 
in this reąuest, afler every present she receiv- 
ed, Euelthon was at length induced to send her 
a gold spindle, and a distaff with wool; ob- 
serving, that for a woman this was a more suit- 
able present than an army. 

CLXIII. In the meantime Arcesilaus was 
indefatigable at Samos; by promising a division 
of lands he assembled a numcrous army: he 
then sailed to Delphi, to make inąuiry concern- 
ing the event of his return. The Pythian 
made him this answer: “ To four Batti, 1 and 

1 Tofottr Batti .']—Accordlng to the scholiast on Pin- 
dar, the Battiades rctened at Cyrene fjr the apace of two 
hundred yeara. Battus, son of the lašt of ihese, endea- 
▼ourod to assume the government, būt the Cyreneans 
drove him from their country, and he retired to the Hcs- 
perides, where he finished his days.— Larcher. 


to ss many of the name of Arcesilaas, ApoH» 
bas granted the dominion of Cyrene. Beyond 
these eight generations the deity forbids even 
the attempt to reign: to yon it is recommended 
to Tetum, and live tranąuilly at home. If yoa 
happen to find a fumace filled with earthen 
vessels, do not suffer them to be baked, būt 
throw tbem into the air: if you sėt fine to tba 
fumace, beware of entering a place sorroonded 
by water. If you disregard this iojunction, 
you will perish yourself, as will also a. reiy 
beautiful bull.” 

CLXIV. The Pythian made this reply to 
Arcesilaus: he, however, retumed to Cyrene 
with the forces he had raised at Samos ; and 
having recovered hia authority, thought no tnore 
of the oracle. He proceeded to institute a 
persecution against those who, taking up anas 
against him, had compelled him to fly. Sonoe 
of these sought and found a refuge in eiile, 
others were taken into custody and sent to 
Cyprus, to undergo the punishment of death. 
These the Cnidians delivered, for they touched 
at their island in their passage, and they were 
aftervvards transported to Thera: a number of 
them fled to a large tower, the property of an 
individual named Aglomachus, būt Arcesilaus 
destroyed them, tower and all, by fire. No 
sooner had he perpetrated this deed than he 
remembered the declaration of the oracle, which 
forbade him to sėt fire to a fumace filled with 
earthen vessels: fearing therefore to suflėr for 
what he had done, he retired from CyTene, 
which place he considered as surrounded by 
water. He had marricd a relation, the daugh- 
ter of Alazir, king of Barče, to him therefore 
he went: būt upon his appearing in public, the 
Barceans, in conjunction with some Cyrenean 
fugitives, put him to death, together with Alazir 
his father-in-law. Such was the fote of Arce¬ 
silaus, he having, designedly or from accždent, 
violated the injunctions of the oracle. 

CLXV. Whilst the aon was thus bastening 
his destiny at Barče, Pheretime, 8 hia mother, 
enjoyed at Cyrene the supreme authority: and 
amongst other regai acts presided in tbe senate. 
Būt as soon as sbe received intelligence of 
the death of Arcesilaus, she sought refuge in 
Egypt. Her son had some claims upon the 
iiberality of Cambyses, son of Gyrus; he had 
delivered Cyrene into his power, and paid him 
tribute. x O n her arrival in Egypt, sbe present- 

2 Pheretime .']—Seeihis story well related in the Slrv 
tsgemots of Polysnus, book viii. c. 47. 
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ed hemlf betai* Aryandes in the character of 
a auppiiant, and beaought him to revenge her 
cau ae, pretending that her aon bad loat bis life, 
merely on accoant of bis attacbment to tbe 
Medas. 

C L. XVI. This Aryandes bad been appoint- 
ed prefect of Egypt by Cambyaaa; būt afler- 
warda, presuming to rival Darius, be waa by 
bira put to death. He bad heard, and indeed 
he bad Been, that Darius was desiroua to leave 
soma moDument of bimself, wbich sbould ex- 
cecd all tbe eflbrts of bis predecessors. He 
thougbt proper to attempt somevrhat similar, 
būt it cost him bis iife.—Darius bad issued a 
coin 3 of the very purest gold: the prcfect of 
Egypt issued one of the purest silver, and called 
it an Aryandic. It may štili be seen, and is 
much admired for its purity. Darius hearing 
of thia, condemned him to death, pretending 
that he rebelled against him. 

CLXVII. At tbis rime Aryandes, taking 
compaseion on Pheretime, delivered to her 
command all the land and sea forces of Egypt. 
To Amasis, a Maraphian, he entrusted the con- 
doct of tbe army; and Badre, a Pasargadian 4 
by birth, bad the direction of tbe fleet Before 


3 Dariu* had iesued a coin .]—“ Aboul the šame time 
seem to ha ve been coined these famous pieces of gold 
called Baries, which by reason of their flneness were for 
Severai ages preferred before all other coin throughout 
the east; for we are told that the author of this coin 
was not Darius Hystaspes, as some ha ve imagined, būt 
a more ancient Darius. Būt there is no ancienter Darius 
znentioned to have reigned in the east, eicepdng only 
this Darius whom the Scripture calls Darius the Me¬ 
dina ; and therefore it is most lilcely he was the au¬ 
thor of thia coin, and that during the two years that he 
reigned at Babylon, vvhile Cyrus was abeent on his 
Syrian, Egyptian, and other expeditions, he caused it to 
be roade there out of the vaši ąuantily of gold which 
had been broughtthither Into the treasury; from hence it 
became dispersed all over the east, and also into Greece, 
vrhere it was of great reputaiion; according to Dr. 
Bernard, it vreighed lwo grains more than one of our 
guineas, būt the fineness added much more to its value; 
for it vras in a manner all of pure gold, having none, 
or at least very liule alloy In it; and there fore may be 
vrell reckoned, as the proportlon of gold ai>d silver now 
stands with us, to be worth twenty*five shillings of our 
money. In tliose paris of the Scripture which were 
vrritten after the Babylonish captivliy, these pieces are 
mentloned by the name of Adarkonira; and in the 
Talmudists, by the name of Darkoneth, both from the 
Greek .*•<, Darics. And it is to be observed, that 
all those pieces of gold which were aftervvards coined of 
the šame weight and value by the succeeding k ings, not 
only of the Persian, būt also of the Macedonian race, 
vrere all called Darics, from the Darius who was the 
first author of them. And there were either whole Da¬ 
rics or half-Darics, as with us there are guineas and 
half-guineas.”— Prideaua. 

4 Pasargadian.]—There w&* a city in Persia called 


however tbey proceeded on any expedition, a 
herald waa despatehed to Barče, demanding 
the name of the persou who had assasainated 
Arcesilaus. The Barceana replied, that tbey 
were eąually concerued, for be bad repeatedly 
injured them ai]. Having received thia answer, 
Aryandes permitted bis forces to proceed with 
Pheretime. 

CLXVIII. Thia was tbe pretence with 
Aryandes for commendng boetilitiea; būt I 
am rather inclined to think tbet he hed the 
subjection of the Libyans in view. The na- 
tions of Libya are many and Yarious; few of 
them bad ever submitted to Darius, and moet 
of them beld him in contempL Beginning 
from Egypt, tbe Libyans are to be enumerated 
in the order following.—Tbe first are tbe 
Adyrmachidae, 8 whose manners are in every 
respect Egyptian, their dreas Libyan. On 
eacb leg their wivee wear a ring of brass. 
They sufier their hair to grow; if they catch 
any fleas upon their bodies, they first bite and 
then throw them away. They are the only 
people of Libya who do this. It is also pe- 
culiar to them to present their daughters to the 
king just before their marriage,* who may ea- 


Pasargada, which doubtless gavę its name to the nation 
of Pasargades. This place is now, in the Arabiantongue, 
called Databegend. 

5 Adyrmachida ,]—It i s well known that in Ihe ag® 
which followed, the Greeks drove these Adyrmachid® 
into the higher parts of Libya, and took poasession of 
the sea-eoast. When, therefore, Ptolemy describes tbe 
Adyrmachid® as inhabiting the interior parts of Libya, 
there Is no eontradielion betwixt hisaccountandthalof 
Herodoius. The manners of this people are thus de- 
scribed by Herodoius, and they are thus mentloned by 
Silius Lalicus 

Venieolar coatm eetm et hiatai «b arta 
Eaai Ad jnnachida ac levo tegnioa enire ; 

Sėd menusasper populis, rktuąue maligno 
Nam atida trata apula tamntur arena.— 

l. ui. m 

They are again mentloned by the šame author, book uc 
223,224. 

-r«m vtnra Imtom 

Valgiu Adyrmachid*. 

6 Before their marriage.]—h play of Beaumonl and 
Fletcher is founded upon the ldeaof this obscene and 
unnatural custom. The follovring nota is by Mr. Theo- 
bald upon the tf Custom of the Country.” Beaumonl 
and Fletcher , 1778. 

The custom on whlch a main part of the plot of this 
comedy is built, prevailod at ono time, as Bayle telis us, 
in Italy, lill it was put down by a p rudeni and truly 
pious Cardinal. It is likewise generally imagined to have 
obtaiued in Scotland for a long time; and the received 
opinio n hath hitherto been, that Eugenius, the third 
king of Scotland, who began his reign A. D. 536,ordalned 
that the lurd or maste r should have the first night’s 
lodglng vrith every woman married to his lenant or 
bondsman. This obscene ordinąnce is supposed to have 
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joy the persona of sach as are agreeable to bim. 
The Adyrmichids occupy the country between 
Egypt and the Port of Pleunoa. 

CLXIX. Neit to theae are the Giligamms, 
who dwell towards the west aa far aa the ialand 
of Aphrodiaiaa. In the midat of thia region ia 
the ialand of Platea, which the Cyreneans colo- 
nized. The harboor of Menelaua and Aziris, 1 
possesaed alao by the Cyreneans, ia upon the 
continent Silphium 8 begina where theae ter¬ 
minale, and ia continned from Platea to the 
mouth of the Syrtes* The manners of theae 


been abrogated by Malcolm the thlrd, who began hia 
reign A. D. 1061* about five yeara be fore Ihe Nortnan 
CoDqueat, havtng laated in force somewhat above five 
hundred yeara.—See Blount, in hia Law Dictionary, un- 
der the word Mercheta. Anothercommentaiorremarke, 
that Sir David Dalrymple deniee the existence of this 
cuetom in ScoUand.—Judge Blacketone isof opinionihat 
this cuetom never prevailed in Eugland, būt ihal it cer- 
tainly did in Scotland. 

1 Arinėj—See the hymn of Callimachue to Apollo, 
verse 89. where this place is writien A{,x*c. 

Herodotus in thie place epeake of two islande, ln- 
habited by the Oiligammse, Platea, and Aphrodieiae; it 
b not ceriai n whelher the Arsi of theee is whal Ptolemy 
called JEdonis: the second wae aftenvards named Lca, 
and wae, according to Scylax, a good harbourfor ehips. 

The country of the Oiligammte produced a species of 
the silphium, called by the LaUne laeerpitlcum, Irom 
which a medical drug was eztracted; see Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. ix. 3. “ In the country of the Cyrene (where the 
best silphium grew) none of late years has been found, 
the farmers turning their catUe Into the places where it 
grew; one stem only has been found in my time, this 
was sent as a p re seni to Nero.” 

2 Silphium.} —Either M. Larcher or myself mušt be 
grossly mistaken in the interpretation of this passage. 
u The plant silphium,” aays his version, u begins in this 
place to be f mnd, and is continued,” & c. Thia in my 
opinion nelther agrees with the contezl, nor is in itself 
at all probable. In various authors, mention is made of 
the Silphii, and reference is made by them to this par-1 
ticular passage of Herodotus.— T. 

3 Stjrtes.} —The Great Syrtes mušt be hera meant, | 
which is in the neighbourhood of Barče, and nearer 
Egypt than Ule small Syrtes.—Larcher. 

There were the G reale r and theLesser Syrtes, and both 
deemed very formldable to navigators. Their natūra 
has never been better described than in the following 
lines from Lucan, which I give the reader in Eowe’s 
version. 

When natnrab tend the fint fbnnatka trfed, 

Wbea m f mm landa ihe did at fint dirlde, 

The S yru not qnite of m nor lnnd botA, 

Amingledmuauneertainatillaha leA; 

For nor tho had w|lh te* ia qoite o*enyimnd, 

Nor nok the w«ten deep their oa*y bed, 

Nor enrth delenda itn įbėrė, nor liftą aloft i ta head j 
The adte with neitber, and with eneh eompliea, 

Doobtful and inaccenble it llea; 

Or’tiaaaea with *tellowi baak'd amond, 

Or Ib n broką® Uad witb wnlen drownU j 
Hera Atara advuteed o’ar Neptūne a nde eeflnd, 

And there an tolend oeeu kg* bebind; 

Urna Balorea pupom, by beneif deatrayed, 
la utėlėm to benelC, and unemployed. 

And pert of bar oeatton atill ■ roid. 


people nearly resemble those of tlieir neigjb- 
boura. 

CLXX. From the west and immediatdy 
neit to the Giligamms, are the Asby stse. They 
are aboTe Cyrene, būt h avė no communicmtioa 
with the sea-eoasts, which are occnpied by the 
Cyreneans: They are beyond all the Libyans 
remarkeble for their ūse of chariota drawn by 
four horses, and in most respects they imitato 
the manners of the Cyreneans. 

CLXXI. On the western bordere of this 
people, dwel! the Auschise; their distriet oom- 
mences above Barče, and is continued to the 
sea, near the Euesperides. 4 The Gabale*, 5 an 
inconsiderable nation, inhabit towards the cen¬ 
tre of the Auschism, and eitend thenuselves to 
the sea-eoast near Tauchira, 5 a town belonging 
to Barče. 7 The Cabales have the šame cu stonus 
as the people beyond Cyrene. 

CLXXII. The poaerfnl nation of tbe 


Pertepu wfceo fšnttbe wnM and llme begu, 

Her**reUlng tidesud plentam mlmiu; 
ButWwigoonftningoothebyining«ne, 

Tbe dnking eeee teve felt the ndgfcboalng am: 

Štili by d*reee w« mm bov they taiy, 

And aaroo raut tbe thiraly god of day. 

Perteps in dkturt *gm twUl be fusėd, 

Wbeo futisra ame km nu tbe brnning mtmd. 

Them Syrti įball all be dry and aotid gromd: 

Small ate the depths (belr aeaoty vamaln. 

And aarth grow» daūyon the yieidiag mala. 

4 Euesperides.'] —This cily was aftenvards named Ber- 
cnice; of this appellalion sotne vestiges now rėmam, for 
the place is called Beroic, Berbic, and by some Beric. 

The fertility of tbe conliguoua country gavę rise to the 
Gracian fable of the gardens of the HesperMes. 

5 Cabales.y —This word issomeUmes written Bacale s; 
and Wesseling besitates whal raading to prefer. 

What Herodotus says of the Nesąmones, c. 173, is 
confirmed by Pliny, Nat. HLst. vii. c. 2; Silius Iialicus, 
i. 408; Lucan, ix. 439, Ac. 

Conccrning their manner of plighling troth, c. 17?, 
Shaw telis us, that the drinking out of each oiher’shands 
is the only ceremony vrhich the Algerines at thia tams 
ūse in marriage. 

The story which Herodotus relates of the Pgylli, 173. 
is told alao by Aulus Gelltus, Nocl Att. 16.—11. h 
see m s moro probable that they wera destroyed by the 
Nesąmones.—See Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 1.—See also 
Hardouin ad Plin. and Larcher, vii. 312. 

6 Tauchira.}— Called by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, 
Teuchira; aftenvards U was known by the name of 
Arsinoe, and lastly by Antony lt was named Cleopatris, 
in honour of Cleopatra: in modern Umes it has bsen 
called Tcukera (d’Anville); Trochare (de la Croix); 
Trochara (Hardouin); Tochara (Simlenus); Trochata 
(Dapper). 

7 Barče.]—Many of the encients beiieved that this 
place was anciently called Ptolemais, as Strabo, Pliny, 
Servius. and others. 

Of Cyrene, about which Strabo speaks lesa fabulously 
than Herodotus, būt fcw traces now ramain; they ars 
diflferently mentloned under the 0 f Keroan, Cur* 
rin, and Guirina. 
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NtMHkOM borto on the Auschise tovrsrdt 
tho wes(. This peopie during the summer see- 
eon testo their csttle on the see-coest, and go 
np the eoantry to * place ealled Augila to gether 
ditaa Upon this spot the palme are eąually 
naneroos, lsrge, and fraitfnl: thej also hnnt 
for locosts, 1 trhich hating dried in the sun, they 
reduee to a povrder, and eat mixed with milk. 
E ach person is allotred to bte seteral wiree, 
with whom they eohabit in the manner of the 
Msangeta, first fizing a staff in the earth be- 
fore their teot When the Nesąmones marry, 
the brido on the first night permits etery one of 
the guosta to enjoy her person, each of whom 
mokės her a preeent brooght with him for the 
pmrpoee. Their moda of ditination and of tak- 
ing mn oath is this: they place their hands on 
the tombe* of those who hite been most emi- 
nent for their integrity and rirtue, and swear 
by their nemes. When they ezercise ditina¬ 
tion, they approach the monnments of their 
ancestors, and there, hating said their prayers, 
compose themeeltes to sleep. They regu lite 
their snbsequent conduct by snch visiems 10 as 

8 LocutU .]—The circumslance of locusts being dried , 
and kept for provision, I ha ve before mentloned: the 
following apposite passage hating eince occurred to me 
(irom Niebuhr, I thlnk pro per to inaert it. 

On vendit dane tqus les marches dės aauterelles a til 
prlr: car eiles etoienl si prodigieusement repandues 
dane la ptalne pres de Jerim, ąu’on poutolt les prendres 
a pleinės mains. Nosą Times on payaan qni en atolt 
rempli un sac, et qul alloit les secher pour sa provision 
d’hyver. 

• O* the tomb* .]-The following singular remark from 
Niebuhr aeetna particularly applicable in this place. 

Un marchand de la Mecque me fit sur sės salnts une 
refleelion, qui me surprit dane la boucha d*un Mahome- 
ta□. «n (aut toujours a la populace,” me ditril,“ un 
objet tisible qu’elle paisęs honorer et craindre. C’est 
ai n si qu’a la Mecque tous les sermens se sonl au nom de 
Mahomet, au liea ąu’on detroit s’adresaer a Dieu. A 
Molcha je ne roe fierois pas a un homme qul affirmeroh 
nne chose en prenant Dieu a temo i n; mais Ja pouirois 
eompter plntot sur la (oi de celui qui jureroit par le nom 
de 8chaedeli, donl la moaąuee et le tombeau sont sous 
sės yeuz.” 

10 By šueh visions, 4*c.]—See Yirgll, JSn. tiL 86: 

Hoc dm acardoa 
Cam tallt, et eamn oriom nb noete liUati 
TMllbas iacaboM (tntfc, ■omnovąoe pettoit, 

Mula modhaarabcni videt vditeatia sairb, 

S veriu udS voou, fruitaręm deorasa 
CoUoqsio, shfot imb Achemfe adetor Avornk, 

The prtcA oa akina of oSbringi take* bb tu, 

And nlghtly vbiona in bb dombers uu } 

A uranu of Oun neriai ahnpea appean, 

And flutbriaf roond bb tampia, drnfc hb mn, 

Tbue ha coomlti,tba fotam 4tn to knmr, 

From povrera abora, and from tbe Įbeda belo*. 

See also Spenser, book v. cento 7, stanza 8, where Brt- 
tomartis is represented as sieeping In the temple of Isis, 
and has tisions of whal should behll her. See Jonio 
as Spenser. 
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they msy then bate, Wh«n they pledge their 
word, they drink alternstely from eech other’s 
hands. 11 If no liquid is near, they take aome 
dust from the g roond, and liek it with their 
toogoe. 

CLXXIII. Neit to the Nasemonee are the 
Psylli,“ who formerly perished by the follotring 
accident: A sonth wind had dried np all their 
reeertoire, and the whole country, as far as the 
8yrtes, was destitute of water. They reeolted 
accordingly, after a public consultstion, to make 
a hoetile ezpedition against this eouth wind, 
the coneequeDce was (I only relate what the 
Africans inform me) that on their arrital in 
the desertą, the eouth wind oterwhelmed them 
beneath the sands. The Psylli being thus 

11 Each other’t hands.]—The ancient ceremony of ihe 
Nasamones to drink from each oiher’s hands, in pledglng 
their feith, is at the present period the only ceremony 
observed in the marriages of the Algerines.—Stato. 

The English phrase of, Pll pledge ynu, first, as il le 
said, took ris* from the deaih of young king Edward the 
Martyr, wbo, by the contrirance of Elfrida* his step-mo- 
ther, was treacherausly sUbbed in the faack, whilst be 
was drinking. 

Anciently, ln this country, the person who was going 
to drink, asked any one of the company who sale nešt 
him, whether he would pledge him, on which ha an- 
•wenng that he would, held up his knilb or sword to 
him whllst he drenk. 

13 The PytllLy-k measure likę this would bare been 
preposteraus in the eztreme. Heradotus therefore doee 
not credit it : “ I only relate,” says he, “ what the 
Africans inform me,” which are the terma alnrays used 
by our historian when he communicates any duMooe 
matter. It seems very probable, that the Naaamonaa 
deetrayed the Pyslli to possees their country, and that 
they circul&ted this fable amongst their nelghbours^- 
8ee Pilny, book rii. chapter 1—Larcher. 

Heradotus raakes no mention of the quality whlch 
these peopie posseseed, and which in subeequent times 
rendered them eo celebrated, that of managing serpents 
with such wonderful dezterity.—See Lucan, book iz. 
Rowe'e ve r šio n, line 1523. 

Of all wbo l aifMa g AMctm andere, 

Hess® likę tbe ivnrthjr ftyllUni are meera, 

SkillM 1 b tbe lore of povverftil berta and chareia, 

Them, nor the aerpentr tooth bot poboa baras; 

Nor do tbay thoa la arb alone excd, 

Bot natnra too their bleod baatmpaiM weD, 

And tught wiU> vital km the ima to repai. 

WUh henllng gtfb and privflagea gneed, 

WeB in (be kad oTmipaatt were tbay pbeedt 
Tmce irMb tbe dreadAil tyrant, Deatb, they bare, 

And border uMy oa hb raalm, tbe fnta. 

See also Sarary, vol. i. p. 63. 

“ You are &cquainted wlth the Psylli, those celebrated 
eerpent-eaters of antiąuity, who sported with the bite of 
vipers, and the credulhy of the peopie. Many of them 
inhabited Cyrene, a cily west of Alesandria, and for¬ 
merly dependent on Eęypl. You know tbe pitiful vau- 
ity ofOctavlus, who wished the captive Cleopaira should 
grace his triumphal car; and, chagrined to see that praud 
woman escape by death, commanded one of the Psylli to 
suck the woun<( the asplc had made. Fruitless were his 
eflbrts; the poison had perrerted the whole mass of 
blood, nor could the art of the Psylli reetore bar to lUa. 1 * 
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destroyed, the Naaamones took pos oe asžon of 
their landa. , 

CLXXIV. Beyond theae southvrard, in a 
coontry infested by savame beaats, direll the 
Garamantea, 1 veho avoid etery kind of com- 
muuication with men, are ignorant of ihe uae 
of all military wespons, and tofcally unable to 
defend themaelvea. 

CLXXV. Theae people lite beyond tbe 
Naaamonea; būt towaTds tbe aea-coaet weet- 
ward are the Mace. 2 3 It ia tbe cuatom of thia 
people to leate a tuft of hair in the centre of 
tbe head, carefully abating tbe ręst. *Wben 
they make war t their only coteringa are tbe 
akina of oatricbes. The riter Cinypa riaes 
amongst theae in a hill, aaid to be sacred to tbe 
Groces, whence it continuea ita course to the 
aea. Thia hill of the Gracea ia well cotered 
with treea: w hercas the ręst of Africa, aa I 
bate before obaerted, is tery barren of wood. 
The distanfce from thia hill to tbe aea is two 
bundred atadia. 

CLXXVI. The Gindanes* are next to the 
Macai. Of the wivea of thia people it Ib aaid 
that they wear round their anclea aa many ban* 
dages aa they have known men. The more of 
theae each posseaaea, the more she ia esteemed, 
aa having been beloved by the greater number 
of the other aex. 

CLXXVII. The neck of land whicb 
stretchea from the country of the Gindanea 
towarda the aea, ia possesaed by the Lotopha¬ 
gi 4 who live entirely upon the fruit of the 
lotos. The lotos ia of the aize of the maatick, 
and svreet likę the d ate; and the Lotophagi 
make of it a kind of wine. 

I Garamaniet .]—,Mentioned by Melą, book viii. and 
by him called Gamphasantes. 

Theae people are said to have bcen so named from 
Garamas, a aon of Apollo.—See Virgil, vi. 794. 



2 Mac *.]—Theae people are Lhus mentioned by Šiltus 
Italicus: 

Tmn prioram cmtrh Ftenkmn tenderarife 
CiBfpbilc didicare Mum, aqualloitfai bute 
Oka rim, bameroaqne tcfsut nlunin capri— T. 

Amongst these people waa the fountain of Cinyps, 
called by Sirabo and Ptolemy Ki*u$oc, by Pliny Cinyps; 
ha modern name, according to d’Anville, is Wadi- 
Quaham. 

3 Ginčams.y —Thia people, according to Steph&nus, 
lived on the lotus, as well as the Lotophagi. 

4 Lotophagi.y -Whether from the šame lotus the Lo- 

topbagl obtained both meat and wine, i s laboriously dis- 

puted by Voaslus ad Scyll. 114. and Stapel, od Theo. 

phrast, 1. iv. c. 1 p. 327. A delineaiion of the lotus may 
be aeen in Shaw and De la Croix: it is what tbe Arabs 
of the prese nt day call seedra, and is plentiful in Bar* 
bary, and the deserte of Bar bary. 


CLXXVm. Towards the see, the Ma- 
cbylea, 4 * border on the Lotophagi. They elfe 
feed on the lotos, though not ao entirely aa 
their neigbboura. They eztend aa far aa a 
great atream called the Triton, which enten 
into an ertensire lake nemed Tritonia, in 
which is the ialand of Phle. A n oracular de- 
claration, they aay, had foretold that aome U- 
cedsmoniana ahould aettle themaelvea here. 

CLXXIX. The particulara are these: 
when Jaaon had conatructed the Argo ai the 
foot of monnt Pelion, be carried on boerd a 
hecatomb for aacrifice, vrith a brazen tripod: he 
aailed round the Peloponneae, with the inten- 
tion to visit Delphi. Aa he approached Malęs, 
e north wind drova him to the African coest f 
and before he could diacover land, he got 
amongst the ahallowa of the lake Tritonia: not 
being able to eztricate himself from thia aitua- 
tion, a Triton 7 ia aaid to have appeared to him, 
and to have promiaed him a eecure and easy 
paaaage, provided he would give him the tripod. 
To thia Jaaon assented, and the Triton having 
fulfilled his engagement, he placed the tripod 
i n hia temple, from whence he communicatsd 
to Jaaon and his companions what was after- 
warda to happen. Amongst other thinga, he 
aaid, that whenever a deacendent of these Ar- 

6 MachyUs.y-Then was a people of this name also 
in Scythla: ihe name, however, is wriilen different 
ways.—See Wesseling ad Herod. 178. 

The ri ver Triton is the šame with that now called Oaba. 
—See Shaw. 

Steph&nus Byzantinua confuunds the Phla of Herodo- 
tus with the isl&nd of Phils, which yrąs in Ethicpia, not 
far from EgypL—See also Shaw on this isl&nd, 129, 4to. 
edition. 

6 To the African coast .]—« Some references to the 
Argonautic ezpeditlon,” says Mr. Bryant, “are Inter* 
spersed in mosi of the writings of the ancienls,buttbore 
is scarce a circumst&nce concerning it in which they 
are agTeed. In respect to the first setting out of the 
Argo, mosi make it pass northward to Lemnos and the 
Hellespont; būt Herodotus says that Jason first aailed 
towards Delphi, and was carried to the Synic sea of 
Libya, and then pursued his voyoge to the E tutinę. 
Neitber can the era of tbe ezpedition be setlled withcut 
running into many difficullies.”—See tbe Analysis, voL 
ii. 491. 

7 A Triton .']—From various passages in the workaof 
Lucian, Pliny, and other authors of equal aitihority, H 
should seem that the ancients had a firm belief of the ex 
istence of Trilons, Nereids, Ac. The god Triton vrafl a 
distinet perso nage, and reputed to be the son of Neptūną 
and the nymph Salacia; he was probetly considered aa 
supreme of the Tritone, and seems always to have been 
employed by Neptūne for the purpose of c&lming the 
ocean. 

Mulcrt aquM recior Magi, iupntqoe profandum 

Eubutem »lqoe hujnero* innato murico techm 

Cmnileom Tritara voeat, ctmcUsqtie md 

Impinre jubrt Aortimpu «t flumina «lyno 

Jmp moarafrto, lt —hMomorpk. L3BC-ZI ^ 
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ponauta should take aw«y this tripod, tbere | man whom be most resembles is conridered as 
would be infallibly a hundred Grecian citiee j bia father. 


near the lake of Tritonis. 7 The Africaos hear- 
ing thia prediction are said to have concealed 
the tripod. 

CLXXX. Neit to the Machlyes live the 
Anaenaea. The above two nationa inhabit the 
oppoaite shores of lake Tritonis. The Machlyes 
sofier their hair to groir bebind the head, the 
Anaenaea before. They have an annoal festirai 
in honoor of Minerva, in which the young 
tromeo, dividing themselves into two aeparate 
banda, engage each other with stonas and duba. 
Theee rites, they say, were inatituted by their 
jbrefsthers, in veneration of her whom we call 
Minerva; and if any one die in conseąuence of 
wounda received in this contest, they say that 
rite vraa no virgin. Before tbe conclnsion of 
the fight, they observe this citatom: she who by 
ceuunon consent fought the best, has a Corin- 
thian helmet placed upon her bead, is dothed 
in Grecian armonr, and carried in a chano t 
vonnd the lake. How the virgins were decorated 
in this solemnity, before they had any know- 
ledge of the Greeks, I am not able to say; proba- 
bly they might ase Egyptian arms. We may 
ventnre to affirm, that the Greeks borrovred from 
Egypt the shield and the helmet It is pretend- 
ed that Minerva was the daughter of Neptūne, 
and the divinity of the lake Tritonis ; and that 
from soma trifling disagreement with her fatheT, 
she putherself under the protecfion of Jupiter, 
who afterwards adopted her as his daughter. 
The connection of this people with their women 
is promiscuous, not confining themselvea to one, 
bot living with the sez in brutal licentiousness. 
Every three months 8 the men hold a public 
aasembly, before which, each vroman who has 
had a strong healthy boy, produces him, and the 

7 Lake Tritome.]— From this lske, as we aretold in 
some very beautiful lines of Lucan, Minerva took her 
narna of Tritonia.—See book \x. 689; Rowe’s version: 

Aadraach ia nfcty (te Tritnoton lake. 

Hmm walcn to tte tunefal god are dar, 

WhoM eocal abell (te na-gieen Nerėkti tear. 

TteM RUbe I'ttm, m tdh rcportiog fane; 

Hercfinl from teavea to eaith tte foddrai cune, 

Bėra her flrat ton Mepa on tte brink d» atoki, 

Hera, in tte wat«y glaaa, her tom « irt ey i d , 

And mllU tenelf, from teoee, tte cterte Trttooin aafcL 

8 Every three mont A*.]— 1 This prepusteroua custom 
brings to mind one described by Lobo, in his Voyage 
to Abysslnia, practised by a people whom he c&lls 
the Gailės, a wandering nation of Airicans. If engaged 
In any warlike ezpedition, they take their wives with 
them, bot put to death all the chtldren who may 
happen to be tnrn during the eacursion. If they settle 
galetly sthome, they toring op their children with proper 
cua-7. 


CLXXXI. The Africans who inhsbit tbe 
sea-coast are termed Nomades. The more in- 
land parts of Africa, beyond these, abound with 
wild beasts; remoter štili, is one vast sandy 
desert, from the Egyptian Thebes to the Col- 
umns of Hercules. 9 Penetrating this desert to the 
space of a ten days’ journey, vaat pillars of salt 
are discovered, from the summits of vrhich, flows 
a stream of water eąually cool and sweeL This 
distriet is poss cs sed by the lašt of thoee who 
inhabit the deserte beyond the dentre and ruder 
parts of Afriea. The Ammonians, 10 who poa- 
sess the temple of the Theban Jnpiter, are the 
people neareet from this place to Thebes, from 
which they are distant a ten days* journey. 
There is an image of Jupiter at Thebes, as I 
have before remarked, with the head of a gost. 
—The Ammonians have alao a fountain of 
water, vrhich at the dawn of morning is warm, 
as the day sdvances it chills, and at noon be- 
comes ezcessively cold. When it is at the cold- 
est point, they ūse it to water their gardens: 
aa the day declines, its coldness diminishes; at 
sunset, it is again vrarip, and its vvarmth gradu- 
ally increases till midnight, when it is absolutely 
in a boiling statė. After this period, as the mor¬ 
ning sdvances, it grows again progressively 
colder. This is called the fountain of the sun. 11 

9 Columne qf Hercules.]—In a former nota upon tbe 
columns of Hercules I omittod to menilon that more 
anciently, according to .£lian, these were called the co> 
lumns of Briareus. Thle is also menlioned by Arisiolle. 
Būt vrhen Hercules had, by the destruction of varlous 
raonaters, rendered eseential Service to mankind, they 
are re out of honour to his memory, n&med the columns 
of Hercules.—T. 

10 Ammonians .]—Bochart deri ves the name of Am¬ 
monians from Chain, the son of Noah, who wa» long rev- 
erenced in the more barron parts of Africa, under the 
title of Ham or Hammon, one of the narnės of Jupiter. 

That the name of Ammon waa very well known in 
Arabia, and throughout Africa, we may learn from the 
river Ammon, the Ammonian promontory, the Ammon¬ 
ians, the ctiy of Ammon, &c. See Strabo, Pilny, Ptol- 
emy, &c. 

Some remains of the temple of Jupiter Ammon are štili 
to be seen, if the travellers to Mecca may be believed; 
the place is called Hesach-bir (or mole lapidum.) 

In the šame chapter Herodotus mentions a \ *įnv H 
‘Hx<sv, the temple of the sun, conceming vrhich see 
Diodorus, xvii. 628.—See also Arrian, 1. iii. c. 4.—Curtius, 
1. iv. c. 7.—Melą, 1. L c. 8. 

11 Fountain of the Skm.]—Diodorus Slculus describes 
this fountain nearly in the šame terms with Herodotus. 
Ii is ihus described by Silitts Iialicus. 

Stot tono neina, norom et nMoanbOe, lyn^tos 
Qwe menate die, qtm dcSdento tepmctt 
Qmeqae riget medtan eam ml aeemdft atympam 

MSymmtsmnmm naši—to tomlla tria. 
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CLXXXTI. Pašei n g onward beyond the 
Ammonians, Into the deaert for ten days more, 
jmother hill of salt 1 occurs; it resembles that 
which is found amongat the Ammonians, and 
has a spring of water; the place is inhabited, 
and called Augila ,* and here the Nesąmones 
eome to gather their dates. 

CLXXXin. At another ten daya* distanoe 
from the Augil®, there is another hill of salt, 
with water, as well as a great number of paims, 
which likę those before described, are eiceed- 
ingly productive; this place is inhabited by tbe 
numerons nation of the Garamentes; they 
cover the beda of salt with earth, and then 
plant it. From them to the Lolophagi is a 
very short diatance; būt from these latter it is 
a journey of thirty days to that nation among 
whom is a species of oxen, which walk back- 
wards whilst they are feeding :* their horns 4 


Herodotua docs not toli na that the Ammonians venera- 
ted this fountain: būt as they called h the founlatn of 
the Sun, it is probable that they did. In remoter times, 
m e n almost universally worshipped sireams and foun- 
tai na, if distlnguiahed by any peculiar properties: all 
fountain s wero originally dedicated to the sun, as to the 
first principle of motion.—T. 

1 Hill of šalt .]—I find the following description of the 
plain of salt, in Abyssinia, in Lobo’s Voyage: u These 
plains are surrounded with high mountains, conlinually 
covered with thlck clouds, whicb the sun draws from the 
lakęs that are here. from which the water runa down 
Into the plain, and is there congealed into salt. Nothing 
can be more curious, than to see the channels and aque- 

•d neis that natų re has formed in this hard roclt, so ezaot, 
and of auch admirable contrivance, that they see m to be 
the work of men. To this place caravans of Abyssinia 
are conlinually resorting, to carry salt fnto all parta of 
the emplre, which they sėt a great value upon, and 
which in their country is of the šame ūse as money.” 

2 Auglio.'] —Herodotus says that this country abound- 
ed in dates; and the Africana of the present day go 
there to gather them .—See Marmot, vol. iii. p. 53. 

Concerning the situationof the Augilss, see Fliny, lib. 
Y. c. 4, and Dapper, p. 323. 

Among et all the countries of Libya, mentioned by the 
ancient Greek writers, Augila is the only one whlch to 
this day retains ils pr imi t i ve name wilhout the smallest 
variation. 

3 Of the cattle, which whilst they grazed walked 
backwards, Melą speaks, lib. i. c. 8.—Fliny, Nat. Mist. 1. 
viii. c. 45.—Aristotle, History of Aoimals, lib. vii. c. 21. 
—See also Vossius ad Mala, loc. p. 41. 

4 Their Aorae.]—In the British Museum is a pair of 
horns six feet six inches and a half long, it weighs 
twenty-one pounda, and the hollow will contain five 
quarts; Lobo mentions some in Abyssinia which would 
hold ten; Dallon saw some in India ten feet long; 
they are somelimes wrinkled, būt oflen smooth.— Ptn- 
nant. 

Pliny, book xi. chap. 38, has a long dlssertation upon 
the horns of diffėrent animals; he telis us that the cattle 
of the Troglodytse, hereafter mentioned, had their horns 
eurved in so particular a manner, that when they fed 
they were obliged to tora their neeks onone aide.—r. 


are so formed fhat tbey cannot do othemise, 
they are befbre so long, and eurved in aoch m 
manner, they if they did not recede as they fed, 
they would stiek in the ground; in other re- 
spects they do not differ from other aiiimala of 
tbe šame genus, unleas we ezcept the thickneaa 
of their skins. These Garamentes, sitting in 
earriagea drawn by four horses, give chase to 
the Ethiopian Troglodytaa, 6 who, of all the 
people in the world of whom we have ever 
heard, are far the ewiflest of foot t their food 
is lizards, serpents, and other reptiles; their 
language bears no resemblance to that of any 
other nation, for it is likę the aereaming of bato. 

CLXXXIV. From tbe Garamantea, it is 
another ten days* journey to the Atlantea, where 
also is a hill of salt *ith water. Of all man* 
kind of whom we have any knovvledge, the 
Atlantea, 6 stone have no diatinetion of narnės; 
the body of the people are termed Atlantas, 
būt their individuala have no appropriate ap» 
pellaUon ; when tbe sun is at the higbest they 
heap upon it reproachea and ezecrations, be- 
cause their country and themselves are parchefl 
by its raya. At the aame diatance onward, of e 
ten days’ march, another hill of salt occurs, with 
water and inhabitants: near this hill stands 
mount Atlas, vvhich at every approach is ūbi- 
formly round and steep; it is so lofty that, on 
account of the clouds which in summer as weii 


6 Troglodite ]—These people have their narnės from 
a cave, and Sv •*, to enter; Pliny says they were 
svvifter than horses; and Melą relates the circumstance 
of their feeding upon reptiles. I cannot omit hera 
noticing a slrange mistake of Fliny, who, speaking of 
these people, says, “ Syrboias vocari geniem eam Noma- 
dum Ethiopum secundum flumen Astapum ad sepientrl- 
onem vergentem,” as if ad aeptentrionem vergentem 
could possibly be applicable to any situation in Ethiopia. 
I may very properly add in this place, that one of the 
most entertaining and ingenious fietions that waa ever 
invented, is the account given by Montesquieu in his 
Fersian Letters of the Troglodyles.— T. 

6 Atlantu .']—Concerning the reading of this vrord, 
learned men have been exceedingly divided; Valknaer, 
and from him also M. Larcher is of oplnion that mention 
is here made of two dietinei nations, the Atarantes and 
the Atlantos; būt all the pecullaritles enuroerated in this 
chapler are by Fliny, Melą, and Solinus,ascribedtothe 
single people of the Atlantes. There were two moun¬ 
tains, named Alias Major and Atlas Mlnor, būt these 
were not at a sufficient diatance Irom each other to solve 
the difficuhy.— T. 

Some manuecripts read Atlantos, bot this cannot be 
genuine reading, which is also the opinlon of Salmashis. 
Valknaer, Wesseling, and Larcher.—See Vosehis ad 
Mele, locum laudaium, p. 41. 

The Atlantai, mentioned by Diodams, 1. Ui. 187, if ever 
they existed, mušt be dietinei from the Atlante* of He¬ 
rodotus. Of mount Atlas, and its eztreme heigbt, Ho» 
mer speaks, Odyss. L 52,4 
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na wiater envelop it, ils aummit can never 
be difcerned; it U called by the inhabitanta t 
piUar o i heaven. From thia mountain the 
people take their name of Atlantas; it ia >aid 
of them, that they never feed on any thing 
which haa life, and that they know not what it 
ia to dream. 

CLXXXV. I am able to call by name 
all the differenft nationa aa far aa the Atlantas, 
beyond theae I have no know!edge. There ia, 
however, from hence, an habitable country, aa 
iar aa thecolomna of Hercules, and even beyond 
it At ^the regulai interval of ten daya* journey, 
there ia a bed of salt, and inhabitanta whoae 
hooaea are formed from maaaea of salt. 7 In thia 
pert of Libya it never rainai, for if it did, theae 
etrnctnres of aalt could not be dnrable ; they 
have here two aorta of aalt, white and purple. 8 
Beyond thia aandy desert, aouthward, to the 
interior parta of Libya, there ia a vast and hor- 
rid spaoe without water, wood f or beaata, and 
totally deetitute of moisture. 

CLXXXVI. Thna from Egypt, aa far aa 
lake Tritonia, the Libyans lead a paatoral life, 
living on flesh and milk, būt 4ike the Egyptir 
ana, will neither eat bull’a flesh nor breed 
•avine. The women of Cyrene also eateem it 
impious to tonch a heifer, on account of the 
Egyptian Iais, in whoae hononr they aolemnly 
obeerve both faat-daya and festivals. The wo- 
men of Baroe abatam not oniy from the flesh 
Of heifera, bot of avvine. 

CLXXXVII. The Libyans, to the weat 
of lake Tritonia, are not shepherda, they are 
distingaiahed by diflferent manners, neither do 
they obaerve the šame ceremoniea with reapect 
to their children. The greater nnmbąr of theae 
Libyan shepherda fol1ow the cuatom I am abont 
to deacribe, though I will not aay it ia the case 
indiacriminately with them all:—Aa aoon aa 

7 Manta of Genrha, s lown on the Persian 

Galt; inhabhed by the exlled Chaldeans, waa built of 
aalt; the aalt of the mountain Had-deflh near lake 
Marka, !n Atties, ia hard and eolld ai a šiona.—Larchtr. 

8 Salt, tekilę and pūtyje.]—Had-deffh fe a monntain 
•ntlrely of salt, siluete at the eaatern ettremhy of lake 
Karki, or lake Tritonie of the ancienta; thie salt ii en- 
ttrely dlfferent from laha in general, being hard and 
•olid aa a itone,and ofa red or violet colour: the salt which 
the dew diesolvee from the monntain changee iti colour, 
and becoroei white ai snow; H loiei also the biuerneu 
vrhlch is the property of rock salt .—Šutant Trendą. 

One of the moit eurions phenomena in the clrele of 
natnral history, is the celebrated salt-mine of Wielitika 
ia Poland, so well described by Coxe: the salt dug from 
thia mine is called green salt, u I know not,” says Mr. 
Coze, u for what reason, for ita colour ia an iron-grey.” 
—-Am Travde vato Pdand. 


their ehildren arrive at the age of fonr yeara, 
they burn the veina either of the top of thfl 
akull or of tho temples, with nncleansed wool: 
they are of opinion, that by thia procesą all 
watery hnmonrs are prevented f to thia they 
i m pu te the ezcellent health which they enjoy. 
It mnat be acknoirledged, whatever may be the 
canse, that the Libyans are more ezempt from 
diaeaae than any otheT men.—If the operation 
throwa the children into convnlaions, they have 
a remedy at h and ; they sprinkle them with 
goat’a orine, 10 and they recover.—I relate vvhat 
the Libyans themeelvea affirm. 

CLXXXVIII. Aa to their mode of sacri- 
fice, having eut the ear of the vietim vrhich 
they intend aa an ofiering for their first f raita, 
they throw it over the top of their dvrelling, 
and aftenvarda break ita neck : the only deitiea 
to whom they aacrifice, are the sun and moon, 
wbo are adored by all the Libyans; they 
who live near lake Tritonia venerate Triton, 
Neptūne, and Minerva, bot particularly the 
lasL 

CLXXXIX. From theae Libyans the 
Greeka borrowed the vest, and the egis, with 
which they decorate the ahrine of Minerva t 
the vesta, however, of the Libyan Minervai, 
are mada of skin, and the fringe hanging from 
the atgis ia not compoaed of aerpenta, būt of 
leather; in every other reapect the dreaa ia the 
šame: it appeara by the very name, that the 
robe of the statuea of Minerva was borrowed 
from Libya. The vromen 11 of thia country wear 
belovr their garmenta goat-skina, without the 
hair, fringed, and atained of a red colour; from 
vvhich part of dreaa the woid sgia 18 of the 


9 Watery kumourt are prevented.]— According to 
Hippocraies, the Scylhians apply fire to their shoulders, 
arine, and stomachs, on account of the bumid and relaz- 
ed statė of their bodies; this operation dries up the ex> 
cess of moisture about the joints, and rendera them mono 
fra# and actire. Wesseling remarka from Scaliger, that 
t bis custom štili prevails amongst the Ethiopian Ghria* 
tians, Mahometam, and Heathens.— Larcher. 

10 Goat'e utine.]— I have heard of cow’s urine being 
applied as a specific in some dangerous obstructions; 
and I find in Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia an account of 
goat’s urine being recommended in an astbmatic com> 
plaint; their blood aras fbnnerly esteeroed of benefit in 
pleurisies, būt this idea is now eiploded. 

11 The icomen.]— Apollonhis Rhodius, arho was an 
exact observer of manners, ihus describes the three 
Libyan heroine! who appeared to Jason.—See Favrke’a 
version: 

Altend, mj frlend* Three Tirgin ferma, who daba 
From berno tbdr fmsb, to m*he mj tonom cum į 
Tbair toaldan rooad ware fntAini c*, 

Whkb tow dfMOdlt girt tt>«lr*codw nM 

13 &gie>] —From •*( »*yt t a goat,the Greeka mada 
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Greekfl ii uoqueitionablj deri ved. I im also 
inclined to believe, that the loud criee 1 which 
are uttered in the temples of that goddese have 
the šame origin: the Libyan women do this 
very much, būt not disagreeably. From Libya 
also the Greeks borrowed the custom of har- 
nessing four horses to a carriage. 

CXC. These Libyan Nomades observe the 
šame ceremonies with the Greeks in the inter- 
tnent of the dead; we mušt except the Nesą¬ 
mones, who būry their deceased in a sitting 
■ttitude, and are particularly careful, as any one 
approaches his end, to prevent his ei piri d g in 
a reclined posture. Their dwellings are easily 
moveable, and are formed of the asphodel 
shrub, secured with nishes. Such are the man- 
ners of these people. 

CXCI. The Ausenses, on the western 
pert of the river Triton, border on those Liby- 
ans who cultivate the earth and have houses, 
they are called Mazyes; these people suffer 
their hair to grow on the right aide of the head, 
būt not on the left; they etain their bodies with 
vermilion, and pretend to be descended from 
the Trojans. This* regio n, and indeed all the 
more westero parts of Libya, is much raore 
woody, and more infested with wild beasts, 
than where the Libyan Nomades reside; for 
the abode of these latter advancing eastward, is 
low and sandy. From bene© westward f where 
those inhabit who tilt the ground, it is moun- 
tainous, full of wood, and abounding with wild 
beasts; bėre are found serpents of an enormous 
■iže, lions, elephants, bears, 8 asps, and asses with 
horns. Hera are also the Cynocephali, as well 


utytę myt$9ę, whtch signifles both the skin of a gost, and 
the ssgis of Minerva. 

1 Loud ertee .]—See Iliad vi. 370: Pope’s version. 

Šono m to nJaot topmoat tora ttay com, 
and «wful meh the high NMaut doat, 

Antena* eoanort, fikirTtaua, 

As Mite* priatom, and antai* tbe ptej 
With budi upliAed, and Lmplaringeya, 

Ttajr SU tbe dane with tupf&icahng ariu. 

In Imltation of which, M. Larcher remarka, Virgil uses 
the erpression of eummoąue ulularunt vertice nymph®. 

2 Bears.]—Pliny prelends that Africa does not produce 
bears, although he gives us the annals of Rome, testify- 
Ing that in the consulahip of M. Piso, and M. Messala, 
Domitius JSnobarbus gavę during his sedileship public 
games, in which were an hundred Numidian bears. 

Lipsius afllrms, that the beasts produced in the games 
of ASnobarbus, were lions, which is the animal also 
meant by the Lybislis ursa of Virgil: “ The first time,” 
says he, “ that the Romane saw lions, they did not call 
them lions, būt bears.” Virgil mentions lions by its ap- 
propriate name in a hundred places; Shaw also enu- 
merates bears amongst the anlmals which be met wiih 
ta Africa,— Lardiet, 


as the Acephali,* who, if the Libyans may be 
credited, have their eyes in their breasts; they 
have, moreover, men and women who are wild 
and savage; and many ferocious animals vrhose 
ezistence cannot be disputed. 4 


3 Cynocephali cu t oeU a* the Acephali .]—Hcrodotus 
mentions a nation of this name in Libya, and speaks of 
them as a race of men wlih the heads of dogs. Hard by, 
in the neighbourty>od of this people, he places the Ace¬ 
phali, men with no heads at all; to whom, out of hu- 
manity, and to obvlate some very natūrai distresses, he 
gives eyes in the brcaai; būt he seems to have fbrgot 
mouth and ears, and makes no mention of a nose. Both 
these and the Cynocephali were denominated from their 
places of residence, and from their worahip; the one 
from Cahen-Caph-El, the other from Ac-Caph-El, each 
of which appellations is of the šame import, “ the right 
noble or sacred rock of the sun.”— Bryanį. 

See also the speech of Othello in Shakespeare: 
Wtarein nf ūdra nd and doote wfld, 

Boogh qu*rrie«, rock*, and bill* wbaae beads tooch taurai, 
Itvaam; hint to apeak, nch waa my prooom; 

And of tte cumibali (tat nd> ottar ea L, 

The Anthropoptaffi: u>d men wfame taada 
Did pow beoealh ttalr įboulden. 

The Cynocephali, whom the Africans considered as 
men wiih the headsof dogs,wore a speciesof baboons,ro¬ 
mą rkable for their boldness and ferocity. As to tbe Ace 
phali, Sl Augustin assures us, that he had secn them him- 
self of both seses. The holy father would have dona 
well to have considered,that in pretending to be eye-wiu 
ness of such a feble he ihrew a stain on the veracity of 
his other works. If there really be a nation in Africa 
which appear lobe without a head, I can gi ve nobetterac- 
^count of the phenomenon, than by copying the ingenious 
author of Philosophic Rese&rches concerning the Amer- 
ieans. 

“ There Is,” says he, “ in Canibar, a race of savages 
who have hardly any neck, and whose shoulders reach 
up to the ears. This monstrous appearance is artificial, 
and to give it to their children, they put enormous weighta 
upon their heads, so as to make the vertebr® of the neck 
enter (if we may so say) the channel bone (clavicule.) 
These barbarians, from a distance, seem to have their 
mouth i n the breast, and might well enough, in ignorant 
or enthusiastic travellers, serve to revive the fable of the 
Acephali, or men vrilhout heads.”—The above nota Is 
from Larcher; who also adds the follovring re mark upon 
the preceding note, which I have given from Mr. BryanL 

Mr. Bryant, imagining that these people called them* 
salves Acephali, decomposes the word, which is pūrely 
Greek, and makes it'come from the Egyptian Ac-Caph- 
£1, which he interprets “ The sacred rock of the sun.** 
The šame author, with as much reason, pretends that 
Cynocephali comes from Cahen-Caph-El, to which ha 
assigns a similar interpretation; hera, to me at least- 
there seems a vast deal of erudition entirely thrown 
away. 

In the fifth century, the name of Acephali wms given 
to & considerable faction of the Monophysites, or Euty- 
chians, who by the subtnissionof Mongus wero deprived 
of their lead^r.— T. 

Apolldnius Rhodius calls these people or 

half dogs; and it is not improbable būt that the circnm- 
stance of their living entirely by the produce of the 
ehase, might give rise to the fable of their havlng the 
heads ofdogs.— T. 

4 Cannot he dūpuletLy -We may, I th&nk, frirly Infar 
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CXCIL Of the aminais above mentioned, 
nnne are found amongst the Libyan Nomades; 
<bey bave hovrever py gargi, 5 goats, buffsloes, 
Jlnd asees, notof that epecies which have horn*, 
bot a particolar kind which never drink. 
They ha ve also oryies® of the size of an oz, 
whose horns are used by the Pbenicians to 
make the sides of their cithars. In this region 
likevrise there are bassaria, 7 hyenas, po re a- 
pines, wild boars, dictyes,® thoes, 9 panthers, 


from this expression, that Herodotus gavę no credit to 
the stories of the Cynocephall and Acephall. 

o Py gargi .]—Arietotle clasaes the pygargus amongst 
the .birde of prey; būt as Herodotus in this place speaks 
ealy of ąuadrupeda, it is probable that this waa also one. 
Hard uin makes H a species of goat.—Thus fer Larcher. 
JElian also ranks it amongst the quadrupeds, and speaks 
of its being a very timid animal.—See also Juvenal, Sat. 
xi. 138. 

Sumine cna m&fm, lopaatqee iper, et p ygt rgia . 

See also Deuteronomy, chap. xiv. verse 5. “ The hart 
and the roebuck, and the fallow deer, and the wildgoat, 
and the pygarg, and the wild ox, and the chamo i s.” 

It is vvithoui doubt the wbite amelope, vvhich is very 
common ai the Cape. 

6 Oryies .']—Pliny describes this animal as having būt 
one horn; Oppian, who had seen it, says the conirary. 
Aristotle classes it whh the anim&ls having butone horn. 
Bochart thinks it was the aram. a species of g&zelle ; būt 
Oppian describes the oryx as a very fierce animal.—The 
above is (irom Larcher. 

The oryx is meniioned by Juvenal, Sat. xi. 140. 

EtGatal»oryxt 

Aml npon which line the Scoliast has this remark: 

Oryx animal minus quam bubalus quem Mauri uncem 
vocant, cujus peilis ad citoras proficil seuta Maurorum 
minorą.—From the line of Juvenal above mentioned, it 
appears that they were eaten at Rome, būt they were 
also introduced as a fėroclous animal in the amphilhe&tre. 
Sae Martial, xi»i. 95. 

Maintimram aon olthra prafe feraram 
Savveoiyz, couttt qocrt mlhi mote caram. 

That it vras an animal well known and very common in 
Africa, is mosi certain; bm unless it be what Pennant 
describes under the name of the leucoryx. or white ante- 
lope, I confess I knovr not what name to give lt.— T. 

7 Batsaria.} —JElian makes no mention of this animąl 

at least under this name. Larcher interprets it foxes, and 
refers the reader to the aniele in Hesychius, 

vvhich we learn vras the name which the people of Cy- 
rene gavę to the fox.— T. 

8 Dictyee .'}—I confess myself totally unable to find out 
vrhat animal is here meanu 

9 Thoes."] —Larcher is of oplnion that this is the beast 
vvhich vre call a jackall, which he thinks is derived from 
the Arabian word chatall. He believes that the idea of 
the jnckall’s being ihe lion’s provider is universally ere* 
diled in this country: būt this is not true. The Science 
of natūrai history i 0 too well and too successfully culti- 
v&ted amongst us to admilof such an error, except with 
the most ignorsnL J snbjoln what Shaw says upon this 
snbject. 

The black cat (scyah ghush) and the jackall, are gene- 
erai 1 y supposed to find out provisions or prey for the Uod, 
and are therefore called the lion’s provider; yet. it may 
very much be doubted, whether there is any such friepd- 


boryee, 10 land eroeodiles 11 three cubits Icfng, re- 
sembling lizards, ostriches, and emali serpents, 
having each a single horn. Beaidea theae ani- 
mals, they have such as are elsewhere found, ex- 
cept the stag and the boa r,“ which are never seen 
in Africa. They have also three diatinet species 
of mice, aome of which are called dipodes, 1 * 
others are called zegeriea, whicb in the African 
tongue has the šame meaning with the Greek 
word for hills. The other species is called the 
echines. There is moTeover to be seen a kind of 
weasel in Silphium, very much likę that of Tar- 
tessus. The above are all the animals amongst 
the Libyan Nomadas, which my most diligent 
researches have enabled me to discover. 

CXCin. Neit to the Mazyea are the 
Zaneces, whose women guide the chariota of 
war. 

CXCIV. The people next in order are the 
Zygantea, amongst whom a great abundance of 
honey ia found, the produce of their bees: būt 
of thia they say a great deal more is made by 


ly lntercourso between ihem. In the nięht, indeed, 
wben all the beasis of the forest do movė, these, as vvell 
as others, are prowling ailer sustenance; and when the 
su n ariseth, and the lion gettelh himself away to bis den, 
both the black cat and the jackall have been often found 
gnawlng such carcases as the lion is supposed to have 
fed upon the night beibre. This, and the pmmiocuous 
noise which I have heard the jackall particularly make 
wlih the lion, are the only circumstances Iam acqualnt- 
ed with in lavuur of this opinlon.— T. 

10 Boryes.]—Of this animal I can find no Account in 
any writer, anclent or modern. 

11 Land eroeodiles ,]—or socal¬ 

led in contradlstinction from the rlver crocodlle, which 
by way of emlnence vras called K*exe*»*ae( only.—T. 

12 Boar .]—This animal mušt have been carried to 
Africa sioce the time of Herodotus, for it is now found 
there: accordlng to Shavr, it is the chief food and prey 
of the lion, against which it has sometimes been known 
to defend itself with so much bravery, that the vietory 
has declined to neither side, the carcaases of them both 
having been found lying the one by the other, tora and 
mangled to pieces.— Shaw. 

13 Dipodes.]— Shaw is of opinion that this isthe jerboa 

ofBarbary. u The remarkable disproportion,” observes 
this writer , u betwixt the fore* and hinder legs of the 
jerboa, or f i*r#wę, though I never saw them run, būt only 
stand or ręst themselves upon the lauer, may induce us 
to tako it for one of the or tvro-footcd rate, 

which Herodotus and other vrrilers describe as the in- 
habitams of these countries, particularly (r«w 

of the pro vince of Silphium.” Acccrdingly Mr. Pennant 
has setdovrn the forou; of Theophrastus and A£li&n 
amongst the sy nonyma of the jerboa. History qf An. p. 
427. No. 291. 

The disproportion belwixt the hind and fore legs is 
to be observed in various anim&ls. ‘ The jerboa, the 
kangaroo of Port Jackson, the camelopard, though in¬ 
deed the conirary way, the hyena, and the hare, are 
remarkable instances of it. 
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the n atives. 1 They atain their bodies with 
vermilion, and feed upon monkiea, with which 
animal their mountains aboand. 

CXCV. According to the Carthaginians, 
yre neit meet with an ialand called Cyranis,* 
two hundred etadia in length. It ia of a trifling 
breadth, būt the communication with the con- 
tinent is easy, and it abounda with olivee and 
vinea. H e re ia a lake, from which the young 
women of the ialand draw up gold dust 8 with 
bunches of feathen besmeared with piteh. For 
the truth of thia I will not anawer, relating 
merely what I have been told. To me it aoema 
the more probable, after having seeu at Zacyn- 
thua 4 piteh drawn from the bottom of the 
water. At thia place are a number of lakęs, 
the largeat of which ia aeventy feet in circum- 

1 Made by the natives.}—# I do not see,” says Reiake 
on thia pasaage, “ how men can posaibly make honey. 
They may collect, clarify, and prepare it by variouspro- 
ceasea for ūse, būt the beea rausi flrat have made it.” 

1 confeaa I see no such great difflculiy in the above. 
There were varioua kinda of honey, honey of beea, 
honey of the palm, and honey of auga r, not to menlion 
honey of grapea, aii the lašt of which raighi be made 
by the induatry of man.—See Lucan: 

Qtdqarbtbaat tenem dnlmab aradlM mxxem<-T. 

See Shaw’e Travels, p. 339. 

2 Cyranis .}—The aame with the Cercinna of Strabo, 
now called Querqueni, or Chercheni; concerning thia 
ialand conault Diodorua, 1. v. 294; būt Dlodorua, we 
ahould re mark, confounded Cercinna with Cerne, an 
ialand of the Atlantic. 

8 Gold dust .'}—See a minute account of thia tn Ach ii - 
lea Tatlua.— T. 

4 Zacynthus.}—Tho modern name of thia place ia 
Zante. Ita tar-aprings, to uae the worda of Chandler, 
are štili a natūrai eurioeity deaerving notice. 

The tar is produced in a araall valley about two houra’ 
walk from the town, by the aea, and encompaaaed with 
mountains, except towardathe bay, tn which are a couple 
of rocky lalets. The apring which ia moat diatinet and 
apt for inapection, riaee on the farther aide near the foot 
of the hill. The well ia circular, and (bur or five feet in 
diameter. A shlning film, likę oil mixed with acum 
awima on the top: you ramove thia with a bough, and 
see the tar at the bottom, ihree or four feet beneath the 
auriace, working up, it ia said, out of a fissure in the 
rock; the bobblea awelling gradually to the aize of a 
large cannon bąli, when they burat, and the aidės 
leiauraly sinklng, near ones aucceed, increaae, and in 
tnrn aubeide. The water ia limpid, and runa olF with a 
smart eurrent: the ground near ia quaggy, and will 
ahake beneath the feet, būt Ia cultivated. We fllled 
tome veaaela with tar, by letting it trickle Into tbem 
from the bougha which we immeraed, and thia ia the 
metbod used to galher it from time to time into pila, 
where it ia hardened by the aun, to be barrelled when 
the quantlty Is snfflcient. The odonr reachea a con- 
liderable way .—See Chandler 3 $ Travels. 

Some account of theae tarepringa ia also to be found 
In Antigonua Caryaliua, p. 169, and Vilruvius, 1. viii. 
c. 3. 


ference, and of tho depth of two orgyis. Into 
thia water they let down a pole, at the end of 
which ia a bunch of myrtle; tbe piteh attackee 
itaelf to the myrtle 'and ia thna proenred. It 
has a bituminons smėli, būt is in other reapecta 
preferable to that of Pieria. 5 The piteh ia 
then thrown into a trench dug for the purpoae 
by the aide of the lake: and when a auffident 
ąuantity has been obtained, tbey pat it ap in 
caeka. Whatever faile into the lake pasaee un- 
der ground, and ia again aeen in the aea at the 
diatance of foar atadia from the lake. Thua what 
is related of thia ialand contignoua to Libye, 
seems both consiatent and probable. 

CXCVI. We have the aame authority of 
the Carthaginians to affirm, that beyond the 
Columna of Hercules* there is a country inhab* 
ited by a people with vvhom they have had 
comraercial intercourse. 7 It is their cuatom, on 
arriving amongst them, to unload their vesaela, 
and dispose their goods along the shore. Thia 
done, they again embark, and make a great 
smoke from on board. The nativea, seeing 
thia, come down immediately to the shore, and 
placing a ąuantity of gold by way of eichange 
for the raerchandize, retire. The Carthaginiaiu 
then land a second time, and if they think the 
gold equivalent, they take it and depart; if not, 
they again go on board their vessels. The in- 
habitants retum and add more gold, till the 

5 That qf Pieria .}-^This waa highly esteemed. Didy- 
mua aaya ihat the ancienta conaidered that aa tbe best 
which came from mcunt Ida; and next to this the tar 
which came from Pieria. Pilny says the aame.—Zordkar. 

6 Columna Hercules. J— 1 The Lttiyan Column wasb f 
ancient wrhers called Abyla; that on the Spanish aide, 
Calpe .—See P. Melo. 1. ii. c. 6. 

7 Commerrial intercourse.}— It mušt be mentloned to 
the honour of the western Moora, that they štili continua 
to carry on a t radę with some barbarous nationa border- 
ing upon the river Niger, vrithout seeing the persona 
they trade with, or urilhout once having broke through 
that original charter of commeree which Irom time im- 
memorial haa been settled between them. Tbe metbod 
is thia: at a ceriai n time of the year, in tbe winter, if I 
am not mistaken, they make thia jouroey In a numenona 
caravan, carry i ng along wHh them coral and glaaa beada, 
braceleta ofhorn, kalves, scisaors, and auch likę trinkėta. 
When they arrive at the place appoinled, which is on 
auch a day of the moon, they iind in the evening aeveral 
dlfleram heaps of gold-duat lylng at a amall diatance from 
each other, against which the Moora place ao many of 
their trinkėta aa they judge will be taken in exchange 
for them. If the Nlgriltans tbe nexl morning approve 
of the bargaiD, they take up the trinkėta and lea ve tbe 
gnld-dust, or else make some deductlon from the latter. 
In thia manner they transacl their excbange withoul aee- 
ing one another, or w1thout the least inatance of dia- 
honeaty or perfidtousnest on either aide.—-SAoae.. 
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orėm are satisfied. The who1e ia conducted 
with the atricteat integrity, for neitber will the 
one touch the gold till they have left an adė- 
quate value in mercbandiae, nor will the other 
ramove the goods till the Carthaginians have 
taken away the gold. 

CXCVII. 8uch are the people of Libya 
whoae narnės I am able to aaoertain ; of whom 
the graater part cared būt little for the king of 
tbe Medes, neither do they now. Speaking 
with all the preciaion I am able, the couutry I 
have been deocribing ia inhablted by four na- 
tiona only : of these, two are natives and two 
strangera. The natives are the Libyans and 
Etbiopians; one of whom poasesa the northern, 
the other the Southern parts of Africa. The 
strangera are the Pheniciana and the Greeka. 

CXCVIJI. If we eicept the district of 
Cinyps, which bears the name of the river 
flovving tbrough it, Libya in goodnees of aoil 
cannot, I think, be compared eitber to Aaia or 
E u rope. Cinyps is totally unlike tbe ręst of 
Libya, būt is equal to any country in the wor!d 
for its corn. It is of a black aoil, tibounding in 
springs, and never troubled with drought It 
raina in this part of Libya, būt the raina, thougb 
violent, are never injurious. The produce of 
corn is not ezceeded by Babylon itself. The 
country also of the Euesperid® ia remarkably 
fertile; in one of its plentifulyears it produces an 
hundred fold; that of Cinyps three hundred fold. 

CXCIX. Of the part of Libya possessed 
by the Nomades, the district of Cyrene 8 is the 
inost elevated. They have three seasons, which 

£ Cyr«u.]—About the limitą of this district the an- 
cients were not atall agreed, they are no where defined 
by Herodotus: the province of Cyrene, formerly 00 pop- 
ulous, is the contrary now; the eea-coasts are ravaged 
by pirates, the inland paris by the Arabians; such in- 
babitants as there are, are rich by the sale of the Euro- 
peans, who fall into their hands, to the Eihiopians .—See 
La Crois, tom. ii. 262. 

Of the abundant fertility of Cyrene, Diodorus Siculus 
also speaka, p. 183. c. cizviii.—Concerning the founiain 
of Cyre, one of the Fontee Cyrenaic®, see CallUnachus’ 
Ode tn A polio, 88; and Juslin, lib. ziil. c. 7. 

Concerning the Asbystse, of whom Herodotus speaks, 
c. 170,171, Su Ima si u s has collected m och, and Solinum, 
361; so also has Eustalhius, and Dionys. Perieg. 211.— 
See too Larcher, vol. ii. 43. 

Of the people with whom the Carthaginians traded, 
beyond the columns of Hercules, without aeeing them, I 
have spoken at length, and given from S ha w the passage 
iniroduced by Schlichthorst. The place, whose name is 
not mentioned by Herodotus, is doubtlese, what we now 
call Senegambia. All tbe part of Libya described by 
Herodotus is now comprehended under the general name 
of Barbary, and contains the kingdoms of Morocco, Fe 2 , 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli; tbe roaritime part of Libya, 
from Carthage weitward, was unknown to Herodotus. 
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well deaerve admiration : the harvest and the 
vintage first commence upon the sea-coaat; 
when these are finished, those immediately con- 
tiguoua, advancing up the country, are ready; 
this region they call Būni. Wben the reąuisite 
labour has been here finished, the corn and the 
vines in the more elevated parts are found to 
ripen in progression, and will then require to be 
cut. By the time therefore that tbe firat pro¬ 
duce of the earth is consumed, the lašt wil! be 
ready. Thus for eight months in tbe year the 
Cyreneans are employed in reaping the produce 
of their lands. 

C C. The Persiana who were sent by Ary- 
aneles to avenge the cause of Pheretime, pro- 
ceeding from Egypt to Barče, laid siege to the 
place, having firat reąuired the persona of those 
who had been accessary to the death of Arce- 
silaus. To this the inhabitants, who had all 
been eąually concerned in destroying him, paid 
no attention. The Persiana, after continuing 
nine months before tbe place, carried their 
minės to the walla, and made a very vigorous 
attack. Their minės were discovered by a 
smith, by means of a brazen shield. He made 
a circuit of the town ; tvhere there were no 
miners beneath, the shield did not reverberate, 
which it did wherever they were at work. 
The Barceans therefore dug countermines, and 
slew the Persiana so employed. Eveiy attempt 
to storm the place was vigorously defeated by 
the besieged. 

CCI. After a long time had been thus con¬ 
sumed vrith considerable slaughter 011 both aidės 
(as many being killed of tbe Persians as of 
their adversaries) Amasis tbe leader of the in- 
fantry, employed the following stratagem:— 
Being convinced that the Barceans were not to 
be ovcrcome by any open attaeks, he sunk in 
the night a lurge and deep trench : the surface 
of this he covered with some slight pieces of 
wood, then placing earth over the whole, the 
ground had uniformly the šame sppearance. 
At the dawn of the morning he invited the 
Barceans to a conference; they willingly as- 
sented, being very desirous to come to terma. 
Accordingly they entered into a treaty, of 
which these were the conditions: it was to re- 
main valid 9 as long as the earth upon which the 


9 ū uhu to rėmam valid. J —Memini similem foderis 
formul&m apud Pulyblum legere in fcedere Hannibalfs 
eum Tarentinis, si bene memini.— JUiake. 

Reiske’g recolleclion appears in įhis place to have de- 
oelved him. Tarentom was betrayed to Hannibal by 
T 2 
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agreement wu m adė should retain its present 
appearance. The Barceans were to pay the 
Persi an monarch a certain raaaonable tribute; 
and the Pereians engaged themselves to under- 
take nothing in futare to the detriment of the 
Barceans. Relying upon these engagemento, 
the Barceans, without hesitation, tbrew open 
the gates of their city, going out and in them- 
sclves without fear of consequences, and per- 
mitting withont restraint such of the enemy as 
pleased to come within their walls. The Per- 
sians withdrawing the artificial snpport of the 
earth, where they had snnk a trench, entered 
the city in crowds; they imagined by this artifice 
tbat they had fulfilled all they had undertaken, 
and were bronght back to the sitoation in which 
they were mutually before. For in reality, this 
support of the earth being taken away, the oath 
they had taken became roid. 

CCII. The Penians seized and snrrendered 
to the power of Pheretime soch of the Barceans 
as had been instrumentai in the death of her 
son. These she crucitied on different parts of 
the wall8; she cnt off also the breasts of their 
wives, and suspended them in a siznilar situa- 
tion. She permitted the Persians to plunder 
the ręst of the Barceans, ezcept the Battiads, 
and those who were not concerned iu the mur- 
der. These she suffered to retain their situa- 
tions and property. 

CCIII. The ręst of the Barceans being 
rednced to seiritnde, the Persians retnmed 
home. Arriving at Cyrene, the inhabitants of 
that place granted them a free passage through 
their territories, from reverence to some oracle. 
Whilst they were on their passage, Barės, com- 
mander of the fleet, solicited them to plunder 
Cyrene; which waa opposed by Amasis, leader 
of the infantry, wbo urged that their orders 
were only against Barče. When, passing Cy¬ 
rene, they had arrived at the hill of the Lycean 
Jupiter, 1 they ezpressed regret at not having 
plundered it They accordingly returned, and 


the treachery of some of ils cKizens; bat in no m&nner 
resembling this here described by Herodotus.— T. 

1 Lycean Juptter.J—Lycaon erected a temple to Jnpi- 
ter in Parrhasia, and insliiuted gamas ln his honour, 


endeavoured a second time to enter the plaoe, 
bot the Cyreneans would not suffer them. 
Although no one attempted to attack them, the 
Persians were seized tsith such a panic, that, 
returning in haste, they encamped at the dis- 
tance of about sizty stadia irom the city. 
Whilst they remained here, a messenger came 
from Aryandes, ordering them to return. Upon 
this, the Penisns made application to the 
Cyreneans for a supply of provisions; which 
being granted, they returned to Egypt In 
their march they were inceseantly harassed by 
the Libyans for the sake of their dothea and 
utensils. In their progrese to Egypt, whoever 
was surprised or left behind was instantly put 
to deatb. 

CCIV. The farthest progrese of this Per- 
sian army was to the country of the Euesperida. 
Their Barcean captives they carried with them 
from Egypt to king Darius, who assigned them 
for their residence a portion of land in the 
Bactrian district, to which they gare the name 
of Barče; this has within my time contained a 
great number of inhabitants. 

CCV. The life, however, of Pheretime had 
by no me&ns a fortunate termination. Having 
gntified her revenge upon the Barceans, she 
returned from Libya to Egypt, and there per- 
ished miserably. Whilst alive, her body was 
tbe victim of worms f thua it is that the goda 
punish those who have provoked their indigna- 
tion; and such also aras the vengeance which 
Pheretime, tbe wife of Battus, ezercised upon 
the Barceans. 


vrfclch the Lyceans called No one permlt- 

ted to enter this temple; be who did was stonod.— 
Lareher. 

2 Victim ęfieormj.}—Thla passage, with the reasoning 
of Herodotus upon it, cannot &I1 to bring to the mind of 
the reader the miserable end of Herod, suroamed the 
Great. 

“ And he went down to Cesarea, and there abode: and 
upon a sėt day Herod arrayed in royal apparel sat upon 
his throne, and made an oration unto them. And the 
poople gavę a shout, saying, It is the voice of a god, and 
not of a man. And immediately the angel of the Lord 
šmote h S m, because he gare not God the glory: and he 
was e&ien of worms, and gavę up the ghost”—See 
Lardner’s observations upon the above historical inci- 
dent,— T* 
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I. Th* Peniam who had been left in 
E o rope by Darius, under the conduct of Mega¬ 
byzus, commenced tbeir hoetilities on tbe 
Hellespont with the conquest of the Perinthii, 1 * 3 
who had refused to acknowledge the authority 
of Darius, and had formerly been vanquished 
by the Peonians* This latter people, inhabit- 
ing the banks of the Strymon, had been in- 
duced by an oracie to make war on the Peri n - 
thians: if the Perinthians on their meeting 
offered them battle, provoking them by name, 
they were to accept the challenge: if otherwiae, 
they were to decline all contest. It happened 
accordingly, that the Perinthians marched into 
the conntry of the Peoniam, and encamping 
before their town, sent them three specific chal- 
lenges, a man to encounter with a man, a 
horse with a horse, a dog with a dog. The 
Perinthians having the advantage in the two 
fbrmer co n testą, sung with exultation a song of 
triumph f this the Ploniam conceived to be 


1 Perinthii .]—Perinthus was first called Mygdonia, 
aftervrards Heraclea, and then Perinthus.— T. 

a Petoniana .]—A s tha anclents mate Hali y diflfered in 
opinion concerolng tha geographical situalion of this 
people, H is not to be expecied that I should spe&k de- 
cisively on the aubject. Herodotus hera places them 
naar the river Strymon; Dio, near mount Rhodopa; 
and Ptolemy, where the river Hal lacmon riaes. Paeonia 
aras ona of the narnės of Minerva, gfven her from her 
snpposad skili in the art of medicina.—T. 

3 Song qf triumph .']—Larcher renders Utis passage 

“ Sung the peeon,” and subjolns this nota: u Of this 
song there were two kinds, one was chaunted before 
the battle, in honour of Marš ; the other after the vtc- 
tory, In honour of Apollo; this song commenced wlth 
the words “ Io Pasan.” The allusion of the word Paeon 
to the name of the Paaonians, is obrlous, to preserve 
which I ha ve rendered it u sung the p®on. n —The 
u sage and application of the word Paean, amongst the 
ancienls, was various and equivocal: the composition 
of Pindar, in praise of all the gode, was called Paean; and 
Paean aras also one of the narnės of Apollo. To whlch 
b may be added, that Paean, being originally a hymn to 


the purport of the Oracle: « Now,” they ex- 
claimed, “ the Oracle wi)l be fulfilled; Ibis is 
the time for us.” They attacked, therefore, 
the Perinthians, whilst engaged in tbeir imagi- 
nary triumph, and obtained so signal a victory 
that few of their adversaries escaped. 

II. 8uch was the overthrow which the Pe¬ 
rinthians received, in their conflict with the 
Psonians: on the present occasion they fought 
valiantiy in defence of tbeir liberties, against 
Megabyzus, būt were overpowered by the su- 
perior numbers of the Persians. After the 
capture of Perinthus, Megabyzus overran 
Thrace with his forces, and reduced all its eilios 
and inbabitants under the power of the king: 
the conąuest of Thrace had been perticularly 
enjoined him by Darius. 

III. Next to Indis, Thrace is of all nations 
the most considerable; 4 if the inbabitants 
were either under the govermnent of an indi- 
vidua!, or United amongst themselves, tbeir 
strength would in my opinion render them in- 
vincible; būt this is a tbing impossible, and 
they are of course būt feeble. Each diflerent 
distriet has a different appellation ; būt ezcept 
the Gete, the Tranai,® and thoee beyond C ręs¬ 
to na, they ars marked by a general similitods 
of manners. 

IV. Of tbe Gete, who pretend to be im- 
mortal, I have before spoken. Tbe Triuši 
have a general uniformity witb the ręst of the 
Thracians, except in vhat relates to the birth 
of their children, and tbe būriai of their dead. 
On the birth of a child, he is placed in the 


Apollo, from his name P®an, became &fterwards ex- 
tended in its ūse to such addresses to other goda.” 

4 Moat considerable .')—Thucydides renk s them after 
the Scythiaos,andP&usanias after the Celte .—Larcher, 
6 Tranai .]—These were the people whom the Greeks 
called AgathyrsL 
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midst of a circlo of his relations, who lament buried; bis other wivea esteem thia an afflic- 
aloud tbe evila which, aa a bu man bei n g, be tion, and it U impnted to them aa a great dia- 
must nečesaarily undergo, all of which they grace. 

„ particularly enumerate; 1 būt wheneyer any one VI. The otber Tbraciana have a cuatom of 
dies, the body ia committed to the groundwith aelling their children, to be carried out of their 
clamoroua joy, for the deceased, tbey say, d e- country. To their young women tbey pay no 
livered from bia miseries, ia tben aupremely regard, suflėring them to connect themselves 
happy. indiacriminately with men; būt tbey keep a 

V. Thoae beyond tbe Creatoniana have theae atrict guard over their vrives, and purchase them 
obaervancea:—Each pereon haa Severai wivea; of their parenta at an immense price. To have 
if the huaband diee, a great conteat commencea puncturea on their skin* ia witb them a mark 
amongst bis wivea, in which the frienda of of nobility, to be without theae ia a teatimony of 
the deeeaaed intereat themselves ezceedingly, a vnean deacent: the moat honourable life with 
to determine which of them had been most them ia a life of indolence; the moat eontemp- 
beloved. She to whom thia honour ia ascribed i tible that of a buabandman. Tbeir aupreme 


ia gaudily decked out by her frienda, and then 
•acrificed by her neareat relation on the tomb 
of her huaband, 8 with whom ahe ia afterwarda 

1 Particularly enumerate.']—A similar sent imant ia 
quoted by Larcher, from a fragment of Euripides, of 
whlch the following is the veraion of Cicero 

Lugere, vkd amai iliquk in luoto editn, 

HunaiMB vila virk repututM nik i 
At qui labom m orte fioiast pi m, 

Hune anai imieoi kada k totitk utaecpl. 

See also on thia subjcct Gray’s fine Ode on a distanl 
Proepect of Eton College 

Aki! rapnUon of Ihdr dona, 

The little vicdm pUj; 

No aean ha v* tbey of ilk to aome, 

Nor care beyond hvday; 

Tat na to* all araand ten wd 
The miniSen at barnu fck, 

And bkck MUbrtaB«te balufoltnla! 

Aht «how them whara ia unkab aknd, 

To (eta their prey, tha anrlhteoui bud t 
Ahltdltbentbeynenen.— 

Then dali tbe ftery paariau tnr ? be.—r. 

2 Tomb qfher hueband.'}— Thia custom waa also ob- 
aerved by the Gėla: at thia day, in India, vomen burn 
thetnaelvea with the bodies of their huabanda, which 
tMage moat have been continued there from remote an- 
tiąuity. Propertius mentions lt: 

Et eatanaa habaat lėti qan virs «eqiatur 
Conjogion, podor eat bot licakn mari j 
Aniant victrion ai flunsui t*cton prtotou, 
lnxpaniDtqae auk an panuk virk 

Cicero mentions also the šame fact Larcher quotea the 
paaaage from the Tuaculan Queatlona, of whlch the fol- 
lowing ia a translation. 

u The women In India, when their huaband diea, ea- 
gerly contend to bave lt determined which of them he 
loved best, for each man haa atvarai wives. She who 
conquers, deema heraelf happy, ia accompanied by her 
frienda to the fanerai pilė, where her body ia burned 
vrith that of her huaband; they who are vanąuished de-* 
part in aorrow.”-The civil code of the Indiana, requir- 
ing thia airange aacrifice, ia to thia eflfect: 44 Ii ia proper 
for a woman, after her huaband’g death, to burn heraelf 
In the flre with hia corpae, unleaa ahe be vriih child, or 
that her huaband be absent, or that ahe cannot get hia 
turban or his girdlc, or unleaa ahe devote heraelf 
to chaatity and celibacy: every woman who thus burna 
heraelf ahall, according to ihe decreea of deatiny, re- 
main with her huaband in p&radise for ever.”— 44 Thia 
practice,” aaya Rayaal, 44 ao evidently contrary to rea- 


delight is in war and plunder.—Such are their 
raore remarkable distinctiona. 

VII. The goda whom they worship are Mara, 
Baccbua, 4 and Diana: besidea theae popular 
goda, and in preference to them, their princea 
worship Mercury. They awear by him alone, 
and call themselves hia deacendanta. 

VIII. The funerala of their chief men are of 
this kind : for three day e the deceased ispuhlicly 
ezpoaed; then having 6acrificed animala of 

son, haa been chiefly derived from the doctrine of the 
resurrectlon of the dead, and of a futuro life: the hope 
of being served i n the other world by the šame persons 
who obeyed ua in thia, haa been the cauae of the alave 
being sacrificed on the tomb of hia maater, and the wtfe 
on the corpae of her huaband; būt that the Indiana, wbo 
firmly believed in the tranamigralinn of aoula, ahould 
give way to thia prejudice, ia one of those numberleaa 
inconaiatenciea which in all parta ofthe world degrade 
the human mind.”—See R&ynal, vol. i. 91. The remark, 
i n the main, ia just; būt the author, I fear, meani to in- 
sinuate that practicea contrary to reaaon naturally pro- 
ceed from the docirines he mentions; a auggeslion 
which, though very worthy of the claaa of writera to 
wbich he belonga, haa not reaaon enough In it to deaerve 
a aerioua reply.— T. 

3 Punciuret on their aJfcm.]—IfFlutarch may be cred- 
iud, the Thracian* in hia time made theae puncturea on 
their wives, to revenee the death of Orpheua, whom 
they had murdered. Phanoclea agreea with thia opin- 
ion, in hia poem upon Orpheua, of which a fragment haa 
been preserved by Stobsaua. If thia be the irus reaaon, 
it ia remarkable that what in ils origin was a punish- 
ment, became afterwarda an ornament, and a mark of 
nobi 1 ity Larcher. 

Of such great antiąuity doea the cnstom of tattaovring 
appe&r to have been, with descriptiona of which, tho 
modern voyagea to the South Sea abound.— T. 

4 Bacchut.']— That Bacchus waa trorshipped In 
Thrace, ia atlested by many authora, and particularly’ 
by Euripides: in the Rheaus, attributed to that p' ei, that 
prince, afier being alain by Ulyasea, waa traneported to 
the cavcrna of Thrace by the muse who bore him, and 
becoming a divinity, he there declared the oraclea of 
Bacchus. In the Hecuba of the aame author, Bacchus 
ia called the deity of Thrace. Some placed the oracle 
of Bacchus near mounl Pangsra, othera near mount H*> 
mus.— Larcher. 
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every description, and nttered many and lond 
lamentations, they celebrate a feaat, 5 and the 
body is finally either burned or buried. They 
afterwarda raiše a mound of earth 6 upon the 
spot, and celebrate games 7 of vartous kinds, in 
vrhich each particular contest haa a reward as- 
aigned suitable to ite nature. 

IX. With respect to the more northem parts 
of ibis region, and ita inhabitanto, nothing hts 
y et been decisively ascertained. What lies 
beyond the Ister, is a vast and almost endless 
apace. The whole of this, as far aa I am able 
to learn, is inbabited by the Sigynm, a people 
who in dresa reaemble the Medes; their horaes 
are Iow in stature, and of a feeble make, būt 
their hair grovvs to the length of fivedigits: they 
are not abie to carry a man, būt, yoked to a 
carriage, are remarkable for their swiftness, for 
which reason carriages are bere very common. 
The confines ofthis people eztend almost to the 
Eneti 8 on the Adriatic. They call themselves 


5 Celebrate afeaet.]— It appears from a passage in 
Jeremiah, that this mhrlure of mourning and fe&sting ai 
funerals wa« very common amnngst Ihe Jews: 

M Both the great and ihe emali shall die in ibis land ; 
they shall not be buried, neither shall meu lament for 
them, nor cut themselves, nor make themselves bald 
for them. 

“Neither shall men tear themselves for them In 
mourning, to comfort them for the dead ; neither shall 
men gi ve them the cup of consolalion to drink for their 
father or for their mother. 

“ Thou shalt not also go Into the house of feasting, to 
šit with them to eat and to drink.”—xvi. 6, 7, 8. 

The šame custom is štili observed inthe couniriesof 
the east.— T. 

6 Mound of earth.']— Over Ihe plaee of būriai of illus- 
trious persona, they raised a kind of tumulus of earth. 
This is well ezpressed in the “ inge ne aggeritur tumulo 
tolius,” of Virgft.—Larcher. 

The practice of r&ising barrows over the bodies of the 
deceased was almost universal in the earlier agesof the 
world. Homer mentions it as a common practice among 
the Greeks and Tmjans. Vinril alludes to it aa usual in 
the times treated of in the ASneid. Jenophon rel&les 
that it (.btained among tbe Persians. The Roman his- 
torians record that the šame mode of inierring took 
place among their eountrymen; and h appears io have 
prevailed no lesa among the ancient Germani, and 
many other uncivilized nailone.— See Coere’e Travela 
through Poloni, Scc. 

7 Celebrate gamee.]— It is impossible to say when fu- 
neral games were first instituted. According to Pliny, 
they existed Lef >re the tinie of Theseus; and many have 
supposed that the famoue games of Gresce were in their 
origin funeral games. The best description of these is 
to be fiund in Homer and in Yirgil. In the fnrmer, 
those celebrated by Achilles in honour of Patroclus; in 
the latter, those of JEneas in memory of bis father.—7*. 

8 Eneti,]—or rather Henetl, which as pi rate, re pre¬ 
se n ted by the JEolic digamma, forms the L&lin name 
Yeneti. Their horses were anciently in great estima- 
Uon. See the -Hippolytus of Euripedes, ve r. 220. Ho¬ 
mer speaks of their mulei.—T. 
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s colony of the Medes f how this could be, I 
am not abie to determine,. though in a long 
senes of limo it may not have been impossibic. 
The Sigyne are called merchante 10 by the Ligų* 
rians, wbo live beyond Maseilia: with the Cy- 
prians, 8igyns is the name foT spear. 

X. The Thraeians affirm that the plaecs 
beyond the Ister are poes o s sed vhoily by bees, 
and that a passage beyond this is impracticable. 
To me this seems altogether impossible, for 
tbe bee is an insect known to be very impatient 
of cold ; u the extremity of which, as I should 
think, is what ronders the parts to the north 
uninhabjtable. The aee-eoast o f this region 
wae reduced by Megabyzns under tbe povrer of 
Persia. 

XI. Darius having croesed the Helleepont, 
went immediately to Sardis, vvbere be neither 
forgot tbe Service of Histisus, nor the advice 
of Coes of Mitylene. He accordingly sent 
for these two persona, and desired them to aak 
what they would. H istisus, vrho vras tyrant of 
Miletus, wished for no accesaion of povrer; 
he merely required the Edonian 12 Myrcinus, 

9 Colony qf the Medee.]— Strabo says that this people 
nhserved in a great measure the customs of the Per¬ 
sians ; thus the people whom Herodotus calls Medes, 
might be considered as genuine Persians* according to 
bis custom of confmnding their narnės, if Diodorua Slcu- 
lus had not decided the malte r. 

10 Called Merchante.]— The vrtiole of this sentence 
Larcher omits, giving as his opinion, that it waa insert- 
ed by some scholiast in the margin, and had thence 
fjund its way imo the text. For my part, I see no rea- 
son for ibis; and I think the ezplication given by the 
Abbe Bellangcr, in his Essais de Crltiąue sur les Tra- 
duet. d’Herodoie, may fairly be accepted. “ Herodotus 
means,” says he, “ to inform his reader, that Sigynss Is 
not an unusual word; the Liguriansuse it for merchante, 
the Cyprians for spears.”—Būt if this be true, the fol- 
bvring version byLiltlebury mustappearabsurd enough: 
“ The Ligurians,” says he, “ who inhabit beyond Mar- 
seilles, call the Sigy nes brokers; and the Cyprians give 
them the name of ja vėlins.”—T. 

11 Impatient af cold.]— This re mark of Herodotus 
concerning bees, is in a great measure true, because all 
apiaries are found to succeed and thrive best, which are 
exposed to a degree of middle lemperalure: yet it would 
be difficnli prrhaps to ascertain the precise degree of 
cold ln which bees would cease to live and multiply. 
Modern ezperiments have made it obviously appear, 
that In severe winters this Insect has perished as fre- 
ąuently from famine as from cold., It is also wcll 
known ihat bees have lived in bollow trees ln ihe colder 
parts of Russia.— T. 

12 fdonian.]—This distriet is by some writers placed 
ln Thrace, by others in Macedonia. The o isused long 
by Yirgil, and short by Lucan: 

Jut vehrt Edooi Bone emu pirite alto, 

' -En.xB.MJ. 

Nūn qmlia vertiee Hadi 
Edaoa Ofejgfe doetsrit pkn* l*«o. 

Luc. i. SU—r. 

It ie also used long in Horacs. 
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with the t»w of building there a city ; Coes, 
on the contrary, who waa a primate individual, 
wished to be roade prince of Mitylene. Hav- 
ing obtained what they severally deaired thoy 
departed. 

XII. Darios, induced by a circumstance of 
which he was accidentaliy \rrtnesa, reąuired 
Megabyzus to transport the Pieonians from 
E u rope to Asia. Figres and Mantyes were 
natives of Peonia, the government of which 
became the object of their ambition. With 
theee views, when Darios had passed over i n to 
Asia, they betook tbemselves to 8ardis, car- 
lying with them their sister, a perso n of great 
elegance and beauty. As Darius was sitting 
publicly in that divisiou of the city appropriate 
to the Lydians, they took the opportonity of 
ezecoting the following artifioe: they decorated 
their sister in the best manner they were able, 
and sent her to draw water; she had a vessel 
opon her head, 1 she led a horsė by a bridle fas- 
tened round ber arai, and she was moreover 
spinning some thread. Darios viewed her as 
she passed with attentive cnriosity, observing 
that her employments were not those of a Per- 
sian, Lydian, nor indeed of any A si a tie female. 
He was prompted by wbat he had seen to šen d 
some of his attendants, who might observe 
svhat she did with the horse. They according- 
]y followed her: tbe woman, when she came to 
the river, gavę her horse some water, and then 
filled her piteher. Having done this, she re- 
turned by the way she came; with the piteher 
of water on her head, the horse fastened by a 
bridle to her arm, and as before employed in 
spinning. 

XIII. Darius, equal1y surprised at what he 
heard from his servants and had seen himself, 
sent for the woman to his presence. On her 

1 Upon her Aeatf.]—Nlcolaa Dam&acenus telis a sim- 
ilar story of Alyattes king of Sardis. The prince was 
one day sitUog before the walla of the town, when he 
beheld a Thracian woman with an urn on her head, a 
distaflfand spindle in her hand, and behind her a horse 
secured by a bridle. The king, astonished, asked her 
who and of what country she was i She replied, she waa 
of Mysla, a distriet of Thrace. In consequence of this 
adveniure, the king by his ambassadors desired Cotys 
prince of Thrace to send hfm a colony from that coun¬ 
try, of roen, women, and children.— Larrher. 

The Mysia raenlioned in the above aceount is called 
by some Greek writers Mysia in Europe , to distinguisb 
lt from the province of that name in Asia Minor, lot 
Pliny and mosi of the Latin writers, dieiinguish it more 
effectually by writing U Mosią; in which form it will be 
found in the maps, eztending along the Southern side uf 
the Danube, opposite to Dacia; being the tract which 
ferma the roodern Serria and Bulgaria. 


appearance, the brotnero, who had observed all 
from a convenient sitoation, came fomards, 
and declarcd that they were Peonians, and the 
vroman their sister. Upon this, Darius ią- 
quired who the Pieonians vvere, where was 
their country, and what induced tbemselves to 
come to Sardis. The young men replied, 
« that as to tbemselves, their only moti ve was 
a desire ofentering into his Service; that Peo¬ 
nia their country was situated on the banks of 
the river Strymon, at no great distance from the 
Hellespont.” They added, 44 That the Peo- 
nians were a Trojan colony.” Darius then 
inquired if all the women of their country wero 
thus accustomed to labour; they replied with- 
out hesitation in tbe affirmative, for this was the 
point they had particularly in view. 

XIV. In conseąuence of the above, Darios 
sent letters to Megabyzus, whom he bad left 
commander of his forces in Thrace, ordering 
him to remove all the Peonians to Sardis, vrith 
their wives and families. The courier sent 
with this message instantly roade his way to 
the Hellespont, which* having passed, he pre- 
sented Megabyzus with the orders of his mas- 
ter. Megabyzus accordingly lošt no *ime in 
ezecuting them: būt taking with him some 
Thracian guides, 2 led his army against Peonia. 

XV. Tbe Pieonians, being aware of the 
intentions of the Persians, collected their 
forces, and advanced towards the sea, imagining 
the enemy wou!d there make their attack: thus 
tbey prepared themselves to resist the invasion 
of Megabyzus: būt the Persian general, being 
informed that every approach from the sea was 
guarded by their forces, under the direction of 
his guides made a Circuit by the higher parts 
of the country, and thus eluding the Peonians, 
came unezpectedly upon their towns, of which, 
as they were general ly deserted, he took pos- 
session without difficulty. The Peonians, in¬ 
formed of this event, dispersed themselves, and 
returning to their families, submitted to the 
Persians. Thus, tbe Peonians, the Syro- 
peonianą, the People, and they who possess 
the country as far as the Prasian lake, wero 
removed from their habit&tions, and transport- 
ed to Asia. 

XVI. The people in the vicinity of mount 
Pangeus, 3 with the Dobere, the Agriane, 

2 Thracian guides .']—The French translalora ofHero- 
dotus who preceded Larcher, mlstaking the Lniin ver* 
aion, sumptia e Thracia dueibua, ha ve rendered ibis pas- 
sage , u cotnmauda aus capitaines de Thrace.”—T. 

2 Pangonis, j—This place, as Herodotus iniorms ufl 
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Odomanti, and fchoae of ftha Persun lake, 
Megabyzus was not able to subdue* They 
who lived n po n the lake, in dwelling8 of the 
following construction, were the objects of hie 
next attempt. In this lake etrongpilee 4 * are 
driven into the ground, over which planks are 
thrown, connected by a narrow bridge with 
the shore. Theee erections were i n former 
times made at public ezpense; būt a law after- 
wards paased, obliging a man for every wife 
whom heshould marry (and they allow a plural- 
ity) to driye three of theae pilės into the ground, 
taken from a mountain called Orbelua. Upon 
theee planks each man has his hut, from every 
one of which a trap-door opens to the water. 
To prevent their infante from falling into the 
lake, they fasten a string to their legs. Their 
horees and cattle are fed principally upon fish, 6 
of which there is such abundance, that if any 
one lėta down a basket into the water, and Bteps 
aside, he may presently after draw it up full of 
fish. Of theee they ha ve two particular speciee, 
called papraces and tilones. 

XVII. 8uch of the Psonians ai were taken 
captive were removed into Asia. After the 
conąueet of thie people, Megabyzus sent into 
Macedonia eeven Persians of hie army, nezt in 
dignity and eetimation to himself, requiring of 
Amyntas, in the name of Darius, earth and 
water. From the lake Praeis to Macedonia 
there is a very short paseage; for upon the 
▼ery brink of the lake is found the mine which 
in after times produced to Alezander a talent 
every day. Nezt to this mine is the Dysian 
mount, which being passed, you enter Mace¬ 
donia. 

XVIII. The Persians on their arrival were 
admitted to an immediate audience of Amyntas, 
wben they demanded of him, in the name of 
Darius, earth and water. This was not only 
granted, būt Amyntas received the messengers 
hospitably into his favnily, gavę them a splendid 
entertainment, and treated them with particular 
kindness. When after the entertainment they 
began to drink, one of the Persians thus ad- 
dressed Amyntas: « Prince of Macedonia, it 
is a custom with us Persians, whenever we 
have a public entertainment, to introduce our 

4 StrongpiU* t, 4-e.}—Ezemplmn urbia in fluvio super 

tignis et tabulatls strucue in America habet Teizeira— 
Reieke. 

6 WUh Jbh.]—' Torfltoui, In his History of Norway, 
informs oi, that in the cold and mariiimo parts of Eu- 
rope the cattle are fed with flsh.—IfuMftsf. 


concubines and young vrives. Since therefore 
you bave received us kindly, and with the ritea 
of hospitality, and have also acknowledged the 
claims of Darius, in giving him earth and we- 
ter, imitate the custom we have mentioned.” 
« Persians,” replied Amyntas, M our manners 
are very difiėrent, for our women are kept se- 
parate from the men. Būt since you are our 
masters, and require it, what you solicit shaU 
be granted. Amyntas therefore sent for the 
women, who on their coming were seated op- 
posite to the Persians. The Persians, observ- 
ing them beautiful, told Amyntas that he was 
štili defective: “ For it were better,” they ex- 
clairoed, “ that they had not come at all, than 
on their appearing, not to suffer them to šit 
near us, būt to place them oppoeite, as a kind 
of torment to our eyes.** Amyntas, acting 
thus, under compulsion, directed the women to 
šit with the Persians. The women obeyed, 
and the Persians being warmed by their wine, 
began to put their hands to their boeoms, and 
to kiša them. 

XIX. Amyntas observed this indecency, 
and with greit vezation, though his awe of the 
Persians induced him not to notice it. Būt 

6 Torment to our —Thii passage has been the 

occasion of much critlcal controversy. Longinus cen- 
■ures ii as frigid. Many Iearned men, in opposition to 
Longinus, have vindlcated the ezpression. Pearce, in 
his Commentaries, is of oplnion that those who in this 
instance have opposed themselves to Longinus, have not 
entered into the precise meaning of that crltic. The 
hlstorian, he observes, does not mecn to say that the 
beauty of these (emalęs might not ezcite dolores oculo- 
rum, būt they could not themselves properly be termed 
dolores oculorum. Pearce ąnotes a paasage from JSachy- 
lus, wbere Helen is called #***«▼«* £«x#c, the 

tende r dari of the ey es. Alezander the Oreat called the 
Persian women &ok<Sm ( i^arav, the darts ofthe eyee. 
After all, to me at leasi, considering it waa ueed by na- 
tives of Pereia, and making allowance for the vrannaed 
figurative language of the east, the ezpresaion aeems to 
require neither comment nor vindieation. In soroe clat* 
aical Ii nes wriiten by Cowley, called The Account, 1 
find thia strong ezpresaion: 

Whan all tha San an by thaa told, 

Tba cadtaa mm otjmrmij goli \ 

Or wban tba baln ar* redunad all, 

From akkly Antanu* head that hO; 

Or wbeo the dropa that ataka the aa, 

WhiMaU ber aa* tbj vantai ha, 

Tboa then, aad thea atooe, BMjht pora 
Tb’ aHthnattdaa of toj lova. 

An hnadrad lova at Atbecafeore; 

• At Cariath ivriteaoboadrad novai 
Three haadred man at Rbodsaod Creto, 

Tbrea baadred tia Fha aam eomplate, 

For anaa at Creto ach faee doa baar. 

And mary ry* •*» arebr Para, ęe. 

When we consider that the Cretan archers were cele- 
brated beyond all others, this ezpression wlll not seca 
much leis bold or figurative than that of Herodotua. 
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his šou Alezander, wbo uras also present, and 
vvitoessed their behaviour, being m the vigour 
of youth, and hitherto without the ezperience 
of calamity, wastotally unable tobear it. « Sir,” 
said he to Amyntas, being mnch incensed, 
« your age is a snfficient ezcuse for your retir- 
ing; leave me to preside at the banquet, and to 
pay such attention to our gnests as shall b» 
proper and necessary.” Amyntas could notbut 
observe that the warmth of youth prompted his 
son to some act of boldness; he accordingly 
made him this reply: “ I can plainly see your 
moti ve for soliciting my absence; you d esi re 
me to go, that you may perpetrate somewhat to 
which your spirit i m pele you : būt I mušt in- 
sist upon it, 1 that you do not occasion our ruin 
by molesting these men; suffer their indignities 
patiently.—I shall however fo!low your advice, 
and retire.” With these words Amyntas left 
them. 

XX. Upon this, Alezander thus addressed 
the Persians: “ You are at liberty, Širs, to 
repose yourselves with any or with all of these 
females: I have only to' require, that you will 
make your choice known to me. It is now 
almost time to retire, and I can perceive that 
our wine has had its eflect upon you. You will 
please therefore to suffer these women to go 
and bathe themselves, and they shall afterwards 
rotum.” The Persians approved of what he 
said, and the women retired to their proper 
apartments; būt, in their room, he dressed up 
an equal number of smooth-faced young men 
and arming each with a dagger, he introduced 
them to the company. « Persians, 1 ’ said he, 
on their entering, « we have given you a mag- 
nificent entertainment, and supplied you with 
every thing in our power to procure. We have 
also, which with us weighs more than all the 
ręst, presented you with our matrona and our 
sisters, that we might not appear to you in 
any respect insensible of your merits; and that 
you may inform the king your master with 
what liberalify a Greek and prince of Mace- 
donia has entertained you at bed and board.” 
When he had thus said, Alezander commind- 
ed the Macedonians, whom he had dressed as 


1 Insist upon it.]— 1 Tb« reader will In this place, I pre* 
sume, be natūrali? suspicious that the good old king 
Amyntas aras well awar© what his son Alezander ln- 
tended to perpetrate. If he snspected wbat was about 
to be done, and had not wiahed Us accomplishment, he 
would probably, notwithstanding his age, have siayed 
and prevented iu— T. 


fcmalea, to šit by the side of the Persians: būt 
on their first attempt to touch them, the Mace¬ 
donians put every one of them to death. 

XXI. These Persians with their retinne 
thus forfėited their lives; they had been at- 
tended on this ezpedition with a number of 
carriages and servantą, all of wbich were seized 
and plundered. At no great interval of time, 
a strict inąuisition was made by the Persians 
into this business ; būt Alezander, by his dis- 
cretion, obviated its effects. To Bubaris, 2 a 
native of Persia, and one of thoae 8 who had 
been sent to iuquire into the death of his coun- 
trymen, he made very liberal presents, and 
gavę his sister in marriage. By these means 
the assassination of the Persian officers was 
overlooked and forgotten. 

XXII. These Greeks were descended from 
Perdiccas: this they themselves afiirm, and 
indeed I myself know it, from certain circum- 
stances which I shall hereafter relate. My 
opinion of this inatter is also conbrmed by the 
determination of those who preside at the 
Olympic gimęs: 4 for when Alezander, with 
an ambition of distiuguishinghimself, czpressed 
a desire of entering the lists, the Greeks, who 
were his competitors, repelled him with scom, 
asserting, that this was a contest, not of Bar- 
barians, būt of Greeks; būt he proved him- 
self to be an Argive, and was consequent1y 


3 JEfateru.}—It appearfl from book the seventh, chap. 
21, of our author, that this Bubaria was tke aon of Megs- 
byzus,—T. 

3 Oru qf those ."]—It ia contended by Yalknaer, and 
who is answered by Larcher, in a very long nota, that 
instead ofrw* rrfmrn it ahould be t «* rrfBT^,lhat 
is, in fact, whether it ahould be u one of those,” dcc. or 
“ chief of those,” £c. Whlch of these ia the more pro¬ 
per reading, 1a not, I think, of aufflclent importanca to 
warrant any baaiy auapicion, not to aay alteration of tha 
iext. That Bubaris was a man of rank we know, for 
he waa the son of Megabysua; that be wae the chief of 
thoae employed on Lhia occaaion, may be presumed, from 
his recciving from Alezander many liberal presents, and 
his own sister in marriage.—T. 

4 Preside ai th* Olympic games^-'The judgea vho 
preaided at the Olympic gamas were called Hellanodicae; 
their number varied ai difiėrenl timea; they were a long 
time ten, aometimea more, aoroettmea leaa, according to 
the number of the Elean iribes; būt it finally reverted 
to ten. They did not all judge prtuniacuously at every 
contest; būt only such aa were deputed to do ao. Their 
deciaiona might be appealed from, and they might even 
be accused beibre the senate of Olympia, who aometimes 
sėt aside their determinaliona. They who were elected 
Hellanodicae were compelled to reside ten montha suc- 
ceaaively in a building appropriated to their ūse at 
Olympia, and named from them the Hellanodicaeon, in 
order to inatruct themselves, previous to their entering 
on their office —Larcher. 
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allowed to be a Greek. He wae tben per- 
mitted to contend, and was matched with the 
fint combatant 6 

XXIII. I bare related the facts urbich hap- 
pened. Megabyzus, taki n g the Peonians along 
with him, paeaed the Hellespont, and arrived 
at Šerdis. At thia period, Histieus the Mi- 
lesian was engaged in defending with a wall 
the place whieh had been given him by Darius, 
as a reward for his preserving the bridge; it is 
calted Myrcinus, 6 and is near the river 8try- 
mon. Megabyzos, as soon as he came to Šer¬ 
dis, and learned what had been done with res- 
pect to Histieus, thus addressed Darias: 
“ Have you, 8ir, done wisely, in permitting a 
Greek of known activity and abilities to erect a 
city in Thrace 1 in a place which aboandd with 
every requisite for the construction and equip- 
ment of ships; and where there are also minės 
of silver? A namber of Greeks are there, 
miied with Barbarians, who> making him their 
leader, will be ready on every occasion to ex- 
ecute his commands. Sufler him therefore to 
proceed no farther, lest a civil war be the con- 
seąuence. Do not, hovrever, ase violent mea- 
sures; būt when you shall have bim in your 
power, take care to prevent the possibility of 
his retarn to Greece.” 

XXIV. Darius was easily indaced to yield 
to the arguments of Megabyzus, of whose sa- 
gacity he entirely approved. He immediately 
therefore sent him a message to the following 
purport: “ Histieus, king Darius considers yoa 
as one of the ablest supports of his throne, of 
which he has already received the strongest 


6 With the firet combatant .']—See Lucian, Hennotl- 
mus, y oi. i. p. 782,783.—Hemsterhusius. 

Lycinue .—Do not, Hermotimus, tell me what an- 
-'lently was done, bui what you yourself have seen ai 
no great distance of time. 

Hermotimus.—A. silver um was produced sacred to 
the god, inlo which soma emali lota of the slze of beans 
wero thrown: lwo of Iheee are inscribed wilh the letler 
A, two moTe wilh B, two olhers wiih G, and so on, ac- 
cordfng to the number of competitors, there being 
always twalots m&riced with the šame letter. The com- 
batante then advanced one by one, and calling on the 
name of Jupiter, put hie hand Into the urn, and drew out 
a l*. An office r stood near with a cudgel in his hand, 
and ready to Strike if any one attempted to see what let¬ 
ter he had drawn. Then the Alytarch, or one of the 
Hellanodice, obliging them to ftand in a circle, paired 
such together as had drawn the šame letler. If the 
number of competitors was not equal, he who drew the 
odd letter was matched against the vlctor, whlch was no 
emali advantage, as he had to enter the liete ąuile freeh, 
against a man already faligued. 

6 Myrdnue .]—Thie place in some books of geography 
is vrriiten Myrcenus.— T. 
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testimony. He has now in eontemplation a 
bosinėse of great importance, and requires your 
presence and advice.” Histieus believed the 
meaaenger, and, delightsd with the idea of be¬ 
ing invited to the king’s cooncila, haatened to 
8ardis, where on his arrival Darius thus ad¬ 
dressed him: “ Histiens, my motive for solicit- 
ing your presence is this; my not seeing you at 
my return from Scythia filled me with the ex- 
tremest regret: my d esi re to converse with you 
continually inereased, being well convinced tbat 
there is no treasure so great aa a sincere and 
sagacious friend, for of your truth aa well as 
prudence I have received the most satisfactory 
proofs. Tou have done well in ooming to me; 
I therefore entreat tbat, forgetting Miletua, and 
leaviug the city you have recently built in 
Thrace, you will accompany me to Susą; you 
shall there have apartments in my palace, and 
live with me, my companion and my friend.** 

XXV. Darius, having thus accomplished 
bis wishes, took Histiseus with him, and do- 
parted for 8usa. Artaphernes, his brother by 
the father’s aide, was Ieft governor of 8ardis; 
Otanes was intrusted with the command of the 
sea-eoast. Bisamnes, the father of the latter, 
had been one of the royal judges; bot having 
been guilty of corruption in the execution of his 
office, was put to death by Cambyses. By order 
of this prince, the entire skin was taken from 
his body, and fized over the tribūnai 7 at which 
he formerly preaided. Cambysea gavę the office 
of Sisamnes to his son Otanes, commanding 
him to have constantly in memory in what tri¬ 
būnai he sat 

XXVI. Otanes having at first the above 
appointment, succeeded aftemards to the com¬ 
mand of Megabyzus, when he reduced Byzan- 
tium and Chalcedon. He took also LamponiumP 
and Antandros, 9 which latter ia in the province 
of Troy. With the assistance of a fleet from 
Lesbos, he made himself master of Lemnos and 
Imbros, both of which were then inhabited by 
Pelasgi. 

7 Ftced over the tribūnai .]—This it seems was a com- 
roon cusiom in Persla; and corrupt judges were some- 
times flayed ai i v e, and their skins afterwards thus dis- 
posed. Larcherąuotesa passage from Diodorus Siculus, 
which informs us tbat Artaxerxes punished some unjust 
judges precisely in this manner.— T. 

8 Lamponium.^—TUny, and Tbelieve Strabo, call this 
place Lamporea. It was an island of the Chersonese. 

9 Antandro*.]— 

C Uwe mq a e «ūb tpa 

This place has esperlenced a variety of narnės, Angos. 
Apollonia, and now Dimltri.— T. 
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XXVII. The Lemniana fought with great 
bravery, and mede a long and vigorous resist- 
ance, bot were at length subdoed. Over anch 
aa survived the conflict, the Peraians appointed 
Lycaretua governor: he waa the brother of 
Meander, who had reigned at Samoa, būt he 
died during hia goveraznent AU the above 
mentioned people were reduoed to servitude: 
it waa pretended that aome had been deeertera 
in the Scythian ezpedition, and that othera had 
haraaaed Darine in hia retreat Such waa the 
conduct of Otanea in hia office, which he did 
not long enjoy with tranąuillity. 

XXVIII. The Ioniana were aoon viaited 
by new ealamitiea, from Miletua and from 
Nazoa. 1 Of all the islandą, Nazoa waa the 
happieet: bot Miletua might be deemed the 
pride of lonia, and wae at that time in the 
height of its proeperity. In the two preced- 
ing agea it had been considerably weakened by 
internal factions, būt the tranquillity of ita in- 
habitanta waa finally restored by the interposi- 
tion of the Pariana, 2 whom the Mileaiana had 
preferred on thia occaaion to all the other 
Greeks. 

XXIX. To heal the diaordera which eziat- 
ed amongat them, the Pariana applied the fol- 
Iowing remedy:—Thoae employed in thia office 
were of conaiderable distinction; and perceiv- 
ing, on their arrival at Miletua, that the whole 
etate waa involved in eztreme confuaion, they 
deaired to examine the condition of their terri- 
toriea; wherever, in their progresą through thia 
deaolate country, they obeerved any landa well 
cultivated, they varote down the name of the 
owner. In the whole district, however, they 
found būt few eatates ao circumatanced. Re tu ra - 
ing to Miletua, they called an aaaembly of the 
people, and they placed the direction of affaira in 
the handa of thoae who had best cultivated their 

1 A T aras.]—Thia piace waa flrst called Strongyle, 
«fterwarda Dia, and then Nazoa; there waa a piace of 
thia name also in Sicily. The Nazoa of the JEgean !s 
now called Nazia; it waa ancienily lanioua for ils whet- 
atonea, and Nazia coa became a proverb. In claaaical 
story, thia ialand ia fiunoua for being the piace where 
Theseua, returning from C rele, forsook Ariadne, who 
afterwarda became the wifo of Bacchua: a vary minule 
and aaliaJactory account ofthe ancient and modern con¬ 
dition of this ialand, ia to be found in Tournefort. Ste- 
phena the geographer saya, that the women of Nazoa 
vrem with chiid būt eight months, and that the ialand 
poaaeaaed a apring of pure wine.—7*. 

2 Pariana.]— 1 The inbabitanis of Paros have always 
been accounted people of good aenae, and the Greeks of 
the neighbouring islande ode n make them arbhratora of 
their dispute*.—See Tourneibrt; who givesanezcellent 
account of this ialand. 


landa: for they cobcluded, that they vronld be 
watchful of the public interest, wbo had takea 
care of their own: they enjoined all the Mile- 
aians who had befbre been factious, to obey 
theae, and they thua restored the general trai> 
ąuillity. 

XXX. The evila which the Ionians ezpe- 
rienced from theae citiee were of this netore >— 
Some of the more noble inhabitanta of Naxoa, 
being driven by the common people intohaniah* 
ment, sought a refuge at Miletua; Miletua waa 
then govemed by Aristagorap, aon of Molpa* 
goraa, the aon-in-law and couain of Hiatimua, 
aon of Lyaagoraa, vrhom Darius detained 
at Susą: Histiaeus waa prince of Miletu^ 
būt waa at Susą when the Naziana arrived in 
hia dominion8.—Theae ezilea petitioned Ari»> 
tagoras to aaaiat them with supplies, to ena- 
ble them to return to their country: he imme- 
diately conceived the idea, that by accomplish- 
ing their return, he might eventually become 
master of Nazoa. He thought proper, hova» 
ever, to remind them of the alliance which aub- 
aiated betvrizt Hiatisus and their countrymen; 
and he addresaed them aa followa: I am not 
master of adequate force to restore you to your 
country, if they who are in posseeaion of Nazoa 
ahall think proper to oppose me : the Naziana 
I am told, have eight thouaand men in arma, 
and many ahipa of war! I, neverthelesa, wiah 
to efiėct it, and I think it may be thua aecom- 
plished :—Artaphernes, aon of Hyataspea, and 
brother of Darius, ia my particular friend ; he 
has the command of all the aea-coast of A šia, 
and is provided with ą noroerous army, and a 
powerful fleet; he will, I think, do all that I dė¬ 
si re.” The Nazians instantly intrusted Anaza- 
goras with the managementof the business, en- 
treated bim to complete it as be could: they 
engaged to assist the ezpedition with forces,and 
to make preaents to Artaphernes; and they ex- 
preased great b opės that aa aoon as they should 
appear before the piace, Nazoa, with the ręst 
of the islandą, would immediately submit; for 
hitherto none of the Cycladea were under the 
power of Darius. 

XXXI. Ariatagoras went immediately to 
Sardia, where meeting with Artaphernes, ho 
painted to him in flattering terma the ialand of 
Nazos, which, though of no great extent, he 
represented aa ezceedingly fair and fertile, con- 
vetiiently aituated with reapect to Ionia, vary 
wealthy, and remarkably populoua.—« It will 
be worth your while,” aaid he, «to make an ex- 
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pediiion against ik, under pretence of r—toring 
iu eziles; to facilitate this, I already poete— a 
cooaiderable iom of money, be—dėt what wiU 
be otheroi— aupplied. It it proper that >e 
who —t the ezpedition on foot thould proride 
tbe eontingent ezpen—s; bot you will certaioly 
acquira to the king oor matter, Nazot with iu 
dependencies, Parot aod Androa, witb the rett 
of the itlands called the Cycladet: from heoce 
you may eatily attempt the inraaion of Eubcea,* 
an itland large and fertile, and not at all inferior 
to Cyprnt; this wiU afford you an eaty conquest, 
and a fleet of one hundred thipt will be sufficient 
to effect the whole.” To thia Artaphern— rė¬ 
plioti, « Whatever you reoommend will, unquee- 
ūonably, promote the in te rett of the king, and 
the particulars of your advioe are reatonable and 
conaiatent; instead of one hundred, a fleet of 
two hundred Te—eit thall be raady for you in 
the beginning of tpring; it urill be proper, 
however, to hmve the aanction of the king’s 
autbority.” 

XXXII. Pleated with the antwer he receiv- 
ed, Ariatagoraa returned to Miletu t. Arta- 
phemet sent immediately to acquaint Darius 
with the project of Arittagoraa, which met hit 
approbation; he aeoordingly fitted oot two hun¬ 
dred triremet, which he manned partly with 
Pereiant and partly with their alliet; Mega- 
bates had the command of the whole; a Peraian 
of the family of the Achamenides, reiated to 
Darius and himtelf, whote daughter, if report 
may be credited, 4 was, in tuceeeding times, 
betrothed to Pausanias tbe La—dmmonian, ton 
of Cleombrotus, who atpired to the sorereignty 
of Greece. The— forcet, under the directiou 
of this Megabates, were sent by Artaphemet 
to Aristagorat. 

XXXIII. Megabat— embarking at Mile¬ 
tas, with Aristagorat, a body of Ioniant, and 
the Naziant, pretended to —ii towards the 
Hellmpont; būt arriving at Chios, he laid-to 
near Cauca—, 5 meaning, under the favour of a 

3 JBubeea ,"]—This large island is now commonly cal¬ 
led Negropont or Negrepont, by the Europeans; wh!ch 
it a comiptlon of its proper appellalion Egripo : an- 
ciently it had, at di Aferom times, a gre&t variety of 
narnės, Macris, Chnlcis, Asopis, <Stc. At Anemisium, 
one of Hs promnniorlee, the flrst battle was fought be- 
twlxt Xerxes and the Oreeks.— T. 

4 Įf report may be credited.]— It appears by this, that 
when Herod nūs composed this work, he had no know- 
ledge of the letter in which Pausanias demanded ofXer- 
xes hto daughter in marriage.—It may be seen in Thu* 
eydides.— Larcher. 

6 Near Caucaea .]—'This passsge has been erroneous- 
ly v—dered, by the Frenchtranjlators of Bandot— who 


feft* 

north wtnd, to pa— from dienee to Nazot. 
The foliowing circumstance, hovever, happen* 
ed, — if to prove that it wat not ordained for 
the Naziant to tuffer from this ezpedition 
Megabetes on going hit rounds, found a Myn- 
dian ve—ei deterted by iu crew; he wat to 
ezatperated, that be commanded hit guardt to 
find 8cylax, who commanded it, and to bind 
him in tuch a situation, that hit head thould 
appear outwardly from the aperture through 
which the oar pa—ed, hit body remaining in 
the ve—ei. Aristagorat being informed of the 
treatment which hit friend the Myndian bad 
receired, went to Megabat— to make hit ei* 
cose, and obtain hit liberty; būt as hit ezpoe* 
tulataoDs proved ioeffectual, he went him—lf 
and releated Soylaz. Megabat— was much 
incented, and ezpreeted hit ditpleature to Aria- 
tagoras; from whom he re—ived this roply: 
“ Your muthority,” —id Aristagorat, « do— not 
eztend to far at you tuppo—; you were —nt 
to attend me, and to —ii wbere?er I thould 
think ezpedientyou are much too officiooe.” 
Megabetes took this reproach to iii, that at 
the approach of night he detpatched tome emis- 
—ries to Nazot, to acquaint the inhabitanU 
with the intended invasion. 

XXXIV. Of this attack the Naziant had 
not the remotest ezpectation; būt they took 
the advanUge of the intelligen— imparted to 
them and prorided against a tiege, by nmor- 
ing their —luabl— from the fields to the town, 
and by laying up a store of water and pro* 
risiont, and, 1—tly, by repairing their walls; 
they were thus prepared against erery emer- 
gence, whiltt the Persiant, patting over from 
Chios to Nazot, found the pla— in a perfect 
sUte of defence. Haring watted four montha 
in the attack, and ezhausted all the pecuniary 
resourc— which them— It— bad brought, togeth- 
er with what AritUgorat supplied, they štili 
found that much was wanting to acoomplish 
their purpo—; they erected, therefore, a fort for 
the Nazian ezilee and returned to the continent 
greatly di—ppointed. 

XXXV. Aristagorat thus found him—lf un* 
able to fulfil hit engagementt with Artapher- 

preceded Larcher, as well as by our countryman Liula- 
būry, w over-against mount Cauca susbūt whoever 
will be at the paine to attend to the geographical distan- 
ces of mount Caucasus and the islande of the JEgean 
sea,Chios, and Nazos, will easily perceire that the place 
here meant mušt be sotne stralt In the Island of Chios, 
or snme small island in Hs vieinity.-Sea the Essaia da 
Crhiąae sur 1— Tradnctione d’Harodota, by the Abba 
Ballaagar.-r. 
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nes; and he was also, to his great vezation, 
called upon to defray the ezpense of the eipe- 
dition; he saw moreover, in the person of Me- 
gab&tes, an accnser, and he feared that their iii 
sncoess sbould be imputed to him, and made a 
pretence for depriving him of his authority at 
Miletue; all theae motives induced him to 
meditate a revolt. 'VVhilst he was in this per- 
plezity, a messenger arrived from Hia tisas, at 
Susą, who brooght with him an ezpress com- 
mand to revolt; the particulars of which vrere 
impreased in legible characters upon his škuli; 1 
His tisus was desirous to communicate his in- 
tentions to Aristagoras, būt as the ways were 
strictly guarded, he could devise no other 
method; be therefore took one of the most 
faithful of his slaves, and inscribed what we 
have mentioned upon his škuli, being first 
shaved; he detained the man till his hair was 
again grown, when he sent him to Miletus, de- 
siring him to be as expeditious as possible; and 
simply requesting Aristagoras to examine his 
škuli, he discovered the characters vrhich com- 
manded him to commence a revolt. To this 
measure Histieus was induced, by the vezation 
he ezperienced from his captivity at Susą. He 
flattered himself, that as soon as Aristagoras 
vras in action, he should be abie to escape to 
the sea-coast; būt whilst every thing remained 
ąuiet at Miletas, he had no prospect of effect- 
ing his return. 

XXXVI. With theae views Histieus des- 
patched his emissary; the message he delivered 
to Aristagoras was alike grateful and season- 
able, who accordingly signified to his party, 


1 Upon Mm škuli.}— Many curious contrivances are on 
record, of which the ancients availed themselves to 
convey secret intelligence. Ovid mentions an ezomple 
of a letter inscribed on a personas bock: 

Cavot hoc CTutos, pro eorpcie verta ant 
Pnebca I, ioque rao corpore verta ženL 

The circnmst&nce here mentioned by Herodotus is told 
at greater length by Aulus Oelihis, who says that His* 
tteus choee one of his domestics for this purpose vrho 
had sore eyes, to eure which be told him that his hair 
mušt be shaved, and his head scarified; having done 
which, he wrote what he intended on the man’s head 
and then sent him to Aristagoras, vrho, he told him, 
vrould eflfect his eure by shaving his head a second time. 
Josephus mentions a varlety of slratagems to eflfcct this 
purpose; tome vrere sent in coflins, during the Jewish 
vrar, to convey intelligence; others crept ont of places 
dlsguieed likę doge; somehave conveyed iheirinientinns 
in various articles of food; and in bishop Wilkin’s Mer* 
eury, vrere a number of ezamples of this nature are 
collected, mention is made of a person, vrho rolled up a 
letter in a wax candle, bidding the messenger inform 
the party that was to receive it, that the candle wculd 
gi ve him llght for his business.— T. 


that his own opinions vrere confirmed by the 
commands of Histieus: his intentions to com¬ 
mence a revolt met vrith the general approbation 
of the assembly, Hecateus the historian being 
the only one vrho dissented. To dissuade them 
from any act of hostility against the Peniau 
monsrch, he enumerated the various nations 
which Darius had subdued, and the prodigious 
power he possessed; wben he found theae ar¬ 
gumento ineffectual, he advised them to let their 
fleet take immediate posaession of the sės, as 
the only means by vrhich they might expect 
success. He confessed that the resources of 
the Milesians vrere būt few; būt he auggested 
the idea that if they vrould mokė a seizure of 
the wealth deposited by Crcesus the Lydian in 
the Brancbidian temple, 2 they might promise 
themselves theae two advantages; they vrould 
be abie to make themselves masters of the sea, 
and by thua using theae riches themselves, 
vrould prevent their being plundered by the en- 
emy.—That these riches vrere of very cosmder- 
able valus, I have ezplnined in my first book. 
This advice, hovrever, vras iii received, al- 
though the determination to revolt waa fixed and 
universal: it vraa agreed that one of their party 
should sail to the army, vrhich, on ito return 
from Nazos had diaembarked at Myus, s with 
the vievr of aeizing the peraons of the officers. 

XXXVII. Iatragoras was the person em- 
pioyed in this business; who so far succeeded, 
that he captured Oliatus the Mylassenaian, son 
of Ibanolis; Histieus of Termene, 4 son of 
Tymais; Coes the son of Enumder, to vrhom 
Darius had given M i tylene; together vrith Ar- 
istogoras the Cymean, son of Heraclides; vrith 
many others. Aristagoras thus cotnmenced a 
regular revolt, full of indignation against Darius, 


2 Branehidian temple.}—T or an account of the temple 
of Branchida, see page 15. u If Aristagoras,” says Lar- 
cher, “ had followed the pradent counsel of Hecateus, 
he vrould have had an inerease of power against the Per* 
siaus, and depri ved Zerzes of the opporttmity of pillaging 
this temple, and employed ils riches against Greece.- T. 

3 Myttt .]—This city vras given to Themlstocles, to 
furnish his table vrith fish, with whicb the bay of Myus 
f trmerly abounded: the bay, in procesą of time, became 
a fresh water lake, and produced sucb swarms of gnats, 
that the inhabilants deserted the place, and vrere after- 
wards incorporated withthe Milesians. Chandler, who 
visited this place, complains that the old nuisanceof My¬ 
us tormemed him and h|s compantonsezceedingly, and 
that tovrards the evening the instde of their tent vras 
made quite black by the number of gnats vrhich infested 
them.—T. 

4 Termene .}—Larcher remarke on this word,that no 
such place ezisled in Caria aa Termere, vvhich is the 
common reading: U certainly ought to be Termens^— T, 
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To engage the Mitariana to act in concert wtth 
him, he eetablished among them a republican 
forai of government He adopted a similar con- 
duct with respect to the ręst of Ionia; and to 
ezeite a generai prejudice in hia fevour, he ex- 
pelled the tyrinta from aome places, and be 
aieo aent back thoee who had been taken in the 
veasels which aerved againat Nazoa, to thecities 
to which they severa lly belonged. 

XXXVIII. The inhabitanta of Mitylene 
had no aooner got Coea into their banda, than 
they pat him to death, by atoning him. The 
Cymeana aent their tyrant back again; and the 
generality of thoee who had poaaeaaed the su- 
preme authority being driveo into ezile, an 
equal form of government waa eatabliahed: thU 
being accomplished, Ariatagoraa the Milesian 
directed magistratas,* elected by the peopie, to 
be eatabliahed in the difierent cities; after 
which he himaelf eailed in a trireme to Laced®- 
mon, convinced of the neceaaity of procuring 
aome powerful alliee. 

XXXIX. Anazandrides, aon of Leontea, 
did not then ait upon the throne of 8parta : he 
~raa deceaaed, and hia aon Cleomenea had aue- 
eeded him, rather on account of hia (amily than 
hia virtuos: Anazandridea had married hia 
niece, of whom he waa ezoeedingly fond thongh 
ahe produced him nochiidren; in eonaequence of 
which the ephori thua ezpoatulated with him : 
« If you do not feel for yourself, you onght for 
na, and not aufier the race of Enryathene8 to be 
•eitinguiahed. As the wife wbich you now have 
U barren, repudiate her and many another, by 
which yon will much gratify your coontrymen.” 
He replied, that he could not comply with either 
of their requests, aa he did not think them to 
be jnatified in recommending him to divorce an 
innocent woman, and to many another. 

XL. The ephori conanlted with the senate, 
and made him thia reply : «We obeerve your 
ezceaaive attacbment to your wife; būt if you 
would avoid the resentment of your country men, 
do what we adviae: we will not inaiat upon 
your repudiating your preaent wife,—behave to 
her ai you have alwaya done; būt we vriah you 
to many another, by whom you may have off- 
apring.”—To thia Anazandrides aasented, and 
from that time had two wives, 5 6 and two ae pa ra te 

5 Magietratea .}—The origin&l ia rr(*rąyoę y which, 
aa M. Larchor remarka, doea not in thia place mean 
the leader of an army, būt a magistrate, correapondlng 
with the archona of Athens.—7*. 

6 Tipo vriveo .}— 1 “ He «u the only Lecedaemonian > w 
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dvrellings, contrary to the uaage of hia conn- 
try. 

XLI. At no great interval of time the 
woman whom he laat married produced him 
thia Cleomenea, the presumptive heir of hia 
dominiona; about the aame period hia former 
wife, who had hitherto been barren, proved 
with child. Although there waa not the small- 
eat doubt of her pregnancy, the relations of the 
aecond wife, vezed at the circumatance, indus- 
trioualy circulated a report, that ahe had not 
conceived, būt intended to impose upon them a 
suppoaititioua child. Inatigated by theae inain- 
uatione, the ephori diatruated, and narrowly 
obaerved her; ahe wae, hovrever, delivered, 
first of Dorieus, then of Leonidas, 7 and laatly 
of Cleombrotua: by aome it haa been affirmed, 
that Leonidas and Cleombrotua were turine. 
The aecond wife, who was the daughter of 
Prinetades, and grandaughter of Demarmenus, 
had never any other child būt Cleomenea. 

XLII. Of Cleomenea it ia reported, that 
he had not the proper uae of hia faculties, bot 
was inaane; Dorieus, on the contrary, was 
greatly distinguiahed by hia accompliahments, 
and trusted to find hia way to the throne by 
valour and by merit. On the death of Anaz¬ 
andridea, 8 the Lacedaemoniana, agreeably to 
the cuatom of their nation, preferred Cleo- 
menea, 8 as eldeat, to the aovereignty. Thia 
greatly disguated Dorieus, who did. not choose 
to become the dependent of hia brother; taking 
with him, therefore, a number of bis country- 
men, he left Sparta, and founded a colony : 
būt ao impetuous was his resentment, that he 
negleeted to inąuire of the Delphic oraele 
where he ahould fiz hia reaidenoe: nor did he 
observe any of the ceremoniea 10 usual on such 

m js Pauaanias, u who had tuo vivea at the šame Urna, 
and had lwo separate dwellinga .”—Bu Pausanitu, La- 
con. lib. iii. chap.3. 211.— T. ' 

7 Leonidas. ]—Thia was the Leonidai who died whh 
so much glory at the stralti of Thermopyl® 

8 Anasandrides ."]—An apothegm of thia Anazandri- 
des Ia left by Plutarch: being asked why they preaerred 
no money in the exchequer; “ That the keepers of h," 
he replied, u might not be tempted to beoome knavea." 

-r. 

9 Cleomenea.'}—Th\s Cleomenea, aa ia reported by 
JElian, used to ny that Homer waa the poel of the La* 
cedemoniana, and Heaiod the poet of the Helota: one 
taught the art of war, the other of agriculture.—7*. 

10 Qf the ceremoniea. ]—Amongat other ceremoniea 
which they obaerved, when they went to eatabliah a 
colony, they took aome fire from the Prytaneum of the 
metropolis; and if in the colony thia ever waa ez- 
tinguiahed, they returned to the metropolis to rekindla 
tl.—Larchor. 
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occaaions. Under the conduct of some The- 
reans he aailed to Africa and aettled on the 
banka of a river near Cinyps, 1 one of the most 
delighlful aitualions in that part of the world : 
in the third year of hia reaidence, being eipelled 
by the joint efiorta of the Maci, Afri, and 
Carthaginiana, he retumed to the Peloponneee. 

XLIII. Here Anticharea of Elia adviaed 
him, in conformity to the oraclea of Laiua, 2 
to fonnd Heraclea in 8icily : aifirming that 
all the region of Eryx waa the property of 
the Heraclide, 3 ai having belonged to Her¬ 
cules : he accotdingly went to Delphi to con- 
anlt the oracle, whether the coantry vvhere he 
wae about to reside woold prove a pennanent 
acquisition. The reply of the Pythian being 
fhvourable, he embarked in the šame veasela 
which had eccompanied him from Africa, and 
aailed to Italy. 

XIiIY. At thia period, aa ia reported, the 
Sybaritea, under the conduct of Telya their king, 
meditated an attack upon the inhabitanta of 
Crotooa ; apprehenaive of vrhich, theae latter 


'1 Cm^pe.]—The vicinky of Ihta river abounded in 
gontą and waa celebrated for it* feriilliy.—See Virgil: 

Nec mitrai lolena kutu, tacuMque manta 
Ctntphii toadeal hircL 

It may be pro per to obeerve, that thia pasaage, quoted 
from Vlrgily hae been the occ&eion of much literary con- 
troversy—See Heyne on Georglc. 11b. iii. 312. 

Thia river ia in the diatricl belongtng to the modern 
Tripoli. 

The Cinype fell into the sea, near Leptis, in Pro per 
Africa; Claudian hae called it Fagve, without much 
approprlation of hia epithet; for ita courae ia ahort and 
Bot wandering: 

il Mp eri dnm TrHon, ot Gir Dotamai imnb, 

JKthiopani, Smili me&tjtua rargita Niki*.— 

D* LumL aa. 281.— T. 

2 Oraclea oflunua ."]^The Greek ia » r*»» a«*ov 
%ęnwnw* .—thia M. Larcher h&a rendered “ the oraclea 
declared to Laiua.” 

3 Belonged to Herculta .]—When Hercules came Into 
the country of Kryx, the son of Venua and Bula 
the king of the cruntry, challenged Hercules to wreaile 
wlth him: buth aidės propoaed the wager to be won and 
lošt. Eryx laid to ataka hia kingdom, būt Hercules hia 
oxen: Eryx at fina diedai ned auch an uneąual wager, 
not fil to be compared with hia country; būt when Her¬ 
cules, on the other aide, anawered, that if he lošt them, 
ha ahould loae hia immortality with them, Eryx waa 
confenied vriih the condition, and engaged in the con- 
teat: būt he waa overcome, and ao was stripped of the 
poaaeasion of hia country, which Hercules gavę to the 
inhabitanta, allowing them to take the fruits to their 
own uae, till some of hia poaterity came to dem&nd it, 
which a(ierwarda happened; for, many ages afler, Do- 
rieua the Lacedsemoniau, aailing into Sicily, recovered 
hia anceator’s d •minion, and there built Heraclea.— 
Boolh’a Diodorua StctUua. 


implored tbe aaristance of Doriem: he listened 
to their eolicilationa, and joining forcea, be 
marched with them againat Sybaria, 4 and took 
it. 5 The Sybaritea say, that Dorieus and bia 
compeniona did thia; būt tbe people of Crotona 
deny that in their eonteat with the Sybaritea 
they availed themaelvea of the aaaiatance of any 
foreigner, ezcept Gailias of Elia, a prieit of tbe 
family of the Iamide. 6 He had fled from Telya, 
prince of Sybaria, because on aome solemn aaeri- 
fice he waa not able from inepecting the entraila 
of the vietim to promise aocceas againat Cro¬ 
tona.—The matter ia thus diflerently atatod by 
the two nationa. 

XLV. Tbe proofa of what they aeverally 
aaaert are theae :—The 8ybarites ahow near tfaa 
river Craatia, which ia sometimea dry, a aacred 
edifice, built, as they affirm, by Dorieus, afler 
the capture of bis city, and consecrated to tbe 
Crastian 7 Minerva. The death of Doriem hia* 
eelf U another, and with them the atrongeatte* 
timony, for he lošt hia life whilat acting in 


4 Syfrarie]—was founded by the Acheana, betwfxt 
the rivers Craatia and Sybaria; it aoon be came a place 
of greai opulence and power; the effeminacy of the peo¬ 
ple became proverbial; see Plutarch.—“It is reported,” 
aaya he, in hia Banąuct of the Seven Wiae Men, u that 
tbe Sybaritea u sėd to invke their neighboura* wivea a 
whole twelvemonth before their entertainmenia, that 
they might ha ve convenient lime to dreas and adom 
themaelvea.”—See also Athenaraa, book xii. c. 3, by 
whom many whimsical thinga are recorded of the Syb* 
rites. Their attendantąat the bath had fetiera, that they 
might not, by their carelese baste, bum thosc who bathed; 
all noiay trades were banished from their city, that the 
sleep of the eiti sens might not be disturbed; for tha 
šame reason, also, they permiued no eoeks to be kept 
in their city. An inhabitant of thia place being once at 
Sparta, was invited to a public eniertalnroent, urhere 
with other guosta, he was seatedon a wooden bench: 
“ Till now,” he remarked, “ the bravery of thb Spartans 
has excited my admiralion; būt I no longer vvonderthat 
men living so hard a life should be fearless of death. 
Thia place was afterwarda called Thurium.— T. 

B And look ii.]—The cause of the war, according to 
Diodorus Siculua, vasthia; “ Telyapersuaded the Sybar¬ 
itea to banish five hundred of their moat powerful chi- 
zena, and to sėli their effects by public auction; the ex- 
iles retlred to Crotona. Telya sent ambaaaadora to de- 
mand the fugilives, or in caae of refuaal to denounce 
war; the people were dispoaed to gi ve them up, būt the 
celebrated Pythagoraa persuaded them to engage in their 
defence: Milo was very active ln the eonteat,and the 
event was so falai to the Sybaritea, that their town waa 
plundered and reduced to a perfect sol Hude.”— Larcher, 

6 Jomj’dc*.]— 1 To lamus and hia deacendants, who wera 
afler him called Iamide, Apollo gavę the art of divina- 
Uon.—See the fifth Olympic ofPindar. 

7 Craetian .}—The city Craatia, or, aa it ia otherviaa 
called, Crastua, was celebrated for being tbe binh-place 
of the comic poet Epicharmus, and of the courteaan 
Laia.-T. 
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jpposition to Che erpress commands of the 
oracle. For if he had confined hi« ezertions to 
what was the avowed object of hia eipedition, 
be would bave obtained, and effcctually secured, 
the poaeeesion of the region of Eryx, and thas 
have preserved himaelf and hif folio wera. The 
inhabitants of Crotona areaatisfied with ezbibit- 
mg certain landa given to the Elean Gailias, in 
the district of Crotona, which even witbin tny 
remembrance the descendanta of Callias poa- 
•eaa: this was not the caae with Dorieus, nor 
any of bis posterity. It muat be obvious, that 
If this Dorieus, in the war abore mentioned, 
had aasisted the people of Crotona, they would 
have given more to him than to Callias. To the 
above different testimoniee, every person is at 
fiberty to give what credit be tbinks proper. 

XLVI. Amongst those who accoropanied 
Dorieus, with a view of founding a colony, were 
Thessalus, Parobates, Celees, and Euryleon, 
all of wbom, Eoryleon ezcepted, fell in an en- 
gagement with the Phenieians and iEgestans, 
on their happentng to toucb at Sicily; this man, 
eotlecting such as remained of bis companions, 
took poseessionof Minoas, a Selinusian colony, 
which he delivered from the oppression of Py- 
thagoras. Euryleon putting the tyrant to death 
aasumed bis situation and authority. These, 
however, he did not long enjoy, for the 8elinu- 
sians rose in a body against him, and slew him 
before the altar of Jupiter Forenais, 8 9 where he 
had fled for refuge. 

XLVII. Philip, 9 a native of Crotona, and 
eon of Butacides, was the companion of Dorieus 
in his travels and death: he had entered into 
engagements of marriage with a daughter of 
Telysof Sybaris, būt not choosing to fulfil them, 
he left his country, and went to Cyrene ; from 
hence also he departed, in search of Dorieus, 
in a three-oared vessel of his own, manned with 
a crew provided at hia own ezpense: he had 
been victorious in the Olympic gamos, and was 
confessedly the handsomest man in Greece. 
On account of hts accomplishments of person, 10 


8 Jupiter Forensis. ]—That is to say, in the public fo¬ 
ram, where the altar ofthia god was erected.— T. 

9 Philip .']—‘“ There aeems in this place,” says Refske, 
“ to be snmethinjir wanted: how did Philip come amongst 
the jEgestans; or how did he ohlain their friendship; 
or, if he was killed wilh Doriens, in Italy, how did he 
eacape in a baUle wlth the ASgestansI These,” con- 
cluies Reiske, 44 aro difficullies which I am tolally ana- 
ble to reconcile.” 

10 Accomplishment• of person.]—For *»xx«ę in this 

place, some are f ir roadlng xxioę; būt Eustathius quotes 

ihe circumstance and passage at length, a strong argu- 


m 

the people of JR gestus distinguished him by 
▼ery unusual honoura: they erected a roonu* 
ment over the place of hia interment, where 
they offered sacrifices as to a divinity. 

XLVIII. We have above related tbe for- 
tunes and death of Dorieus. If he could have 
submitted to the authority of his brother Cleo- 
menes, and had remained at Lacedemoo, he 
wonld bave succeeded to the throne of Sparta. 
Cleomenes, after a very short reign, died, leav- 
ing an only child, a daughter, of the name of 
Gorgo. 11 

XLIX. D ori n g the reign of Cleomenes, 
Aristagoras, prince of Miletus, arrived at 
Sparta : the Lacedsmonians affirm, that desir- 
ing to have a conference with their sovereign, 
he appeared before him^fith a tablet of braaa 
in his hand, u po n which was inscribed eveij 
known part of the habitable world, the eeas, 
and the rivers. He tbus addressed the Spartan 
monarch: « When you know my business, 
Cleomenes, you will cease to vronder at my 
zeal in desiring to see you. The lonians, who 
ought to be free, are in a statė of servitude, 
which is not only disgracefal, būt also a source 
of the eztremest serrow to us, as it mušt also 
be to you, wbo are so pre-eminent in Greece. 
—I entreat you therefore, by the gods of Greece, 
to restore the lonians to liberty, who are con- 
nected with you by ties of consanguinity. The. 
accomplishment of this will not be difficult; the 
Barberians are by no meaneremarkable for their 
valour, whilst you, by your military virtus, have 
attained the aummit of renown. They rush to 
the combat armed only with a bow and a short 
spear ; 12 their robes are long, they aufier their 

ment for retai n i ng the reading of s»xx««“ Deslgna- 
tur,” says Wesseling, 11 quid fieri solebat Egesus:” bot 
that it was usual i d various places to honour persona for 
their beauty, is eyident from various pessages In ancient 
authors. A baautifal passage from Lucrelios, which I 
have before quoted in ibis work, sufficienlly atteats this. 

—Xatirr«i) S$ xa« woKKn ksXX*0’tov< £«nX.«»c: 

many natlons asslgn the sovereigniy to those amongst 
them who are ihe most beautiful, says Aihenseus. 
Beauty, declares Euripides, is worthy of a kingdoro— 

to* /ii* ii t«į «|»ov —See a very entertain- 

iog chapier on this subject in AthenaDus,bookxiii. c. %—T. 

11 Gorgo.] —She married Leonidas. When this prince 
departed for Thermopyl®, Gugo asked him what com- 
mandshe had for her; “ Marry,” says he , u some worthy 
man, and become the mother of a valiau t race.”—Ha 
himself erpected to perish. This priucess was reroark- 
able for her virtue, and one of the women whom Plu¬ 
ta rch pro po sėd as a model to Eurydice.— Larrher. 

12 Boio and a short spear.}—A parlicular account of 
the military hablt and arms of the oriental nations Is 
given in the seventh book of Herodotus, in which place 
he minutely describes the various peoplo whlch compoa- 
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hair to grow, and ihey wi!l afiord an easy con- 
queat; add to this,-that they who inhabit the 
contine n t, are affluent beyond the ręst of their 
neighbours. They bare abnndance of gold, of 
eilver, and of brass; they enjoy a profuaion of 
every article of dress, have plenty of cattle, and 
a prodigioua nu m be r of slaves ;* all these, if you 
think proper, may be youra. The nations by 
which they are snrrounded I shall eiplain: next 
to these Ionians are the Lydians, who possess 
a fertile territory, and a profuaion of silver.” 
Saying thi*, hepointed on thetabletin his h and, 
to the particular district of which he apakę. 
« Contiguous to the Lydians/ 1 continued Aris- 
tagoras,« as you advance tovrards the east, are 
the Phrygians, a people who beyond all the na¬ 
tions of whom I have any knoeledge, enjoy the 
greatest abundance of cattle, and of the earth’s 
produce. The Cappadocians, whom we call 
Syrians, join to the Phrygians: then follov the 
Ciiicians, who possess the scattered islande of 
our sea, in the vicinity of Cyprus: these people 
pay annually to the king a tribute of five hun- 
dred talente. The Armenians^ho have also 
great plenty of cattle, border«n*the Ciiicians. 
The Armenians have for their neighbours the 
Matieni, who inhabit tbe region contiguous to 
Cissia : in thi? latter district, and not far re- 
mote from the river Choaspes, is Susą, wbere 
the Persian monarch oocasionally resides, and 
where his treasures are deposited.—Make your- 
selves masters of this city, and you may vie in 
vaffluence witb Jupiter himself. Lay aside, 
therefore, the contest in which you are engaged 


ed the prodiglous arrnj of Xerxes. It may not be im- 
proper to add, that the military habite of the Greeks and 
Romane very much reaembled each other.— T. 

1 Number of slaves.]—1^0 Ursi slaves were doubtless 
tapti ves taken In war, who were employed for mcnial 
purposes; from being sought aller for ūse, they finally 
were purchased and possessed for ostentation. A pas ■ 
sage In Alheneua Informs us that he knew many Ro¬ 
mane who possessed from tsn to twenty ihousand slaves. 
According to Tacitus, four hundred slaves were discov- 
ered in one great man’s house ai Rome, all of whom 
were executed for n oi preventing the death of their 
master. Some nationa marked their slaves likę cattle ; 
and In Menjan’s hisiory of Algiers,the author represenis 
s Turk aaying scornfully to a Christian, u What, have 
you forgot the lime when š Christian ai Algiers was 
scarce worth an onion V* We learn from Sir JohnChar- 
dln, that when the Tartare made an ineursion Into Po- 
land, and carried away as many captives as they could, 
perceiving they wouid not be redeemed, they sold them 
for a crovrn a head. To enter Into any elaborale disqui- 
silion on the righta of man, would i n th is place be imper* 
tinent; and the reader wiil perceive that I have rather 
throvm together some delached matiers on this interesu 
Ing suLject, perhaps not so gonerally knovrn. 


vrith tbe Messenians, who equal you in strength, 
about a tract of land not very extenaive, nor 
remarkably fertile. Neither are the Arcadians, 
nor the Argi ves, proper objects of y our am* 
bitlon, who are deatitate of those precioas 
metais, 8 which induce men to brave dangem 
and death: būt can any thing be more desir- 
able, than tbe opportunity now afforded you, 
of making the entire conąuest of Asta 1" Aris- 
tagoraa here finiahed. « Mileaian friend,” ro- 
plied Cleomenes, “ in the space of three days 
you shall have our answer.” 

L. On the day, and at the place appointed, 
Cleomenea inquired of Aristagoraa, how many 
days’ journey it was from the Ionian sea to the 
dominion8 of the Persian king. Aristagoraa, 
though very sagacioua, and thus far aucceaafnl 
in his views, was here guilty of an oversight. 
As his object was to induce the 8partans to 
make an ineursion into Asia, it was his interest 
to have concealcd the trath, hut he inconsider- 
ately replied, that it was e journey of about 
three months. Aa he proceeded to explain 
himself, Cleomenes interrupted him ; « 8tran- 
ger of Miletas,” said he, “ depart from 8perta 
before sunset: what you say cannot be agree*» 
ble to the Lacedamonians, dės iri n g to lead us 
a march of three months from the sea.” Hav- 
ing said this, Cleomenes withdrew. 

LI. Aristagoras, taking a branch of olive 3 ia 

2 Precious melais .]—I have always been much de- 
lighted with the followlng passage in Lucreiius, where- 
in he informs his readers that forroerly brass was soughl 
after and vaiued, and gold held in no eslimation,becatiaa 
useless: 

Nim fbit la prato msfb aa, Mranqoe Justai 
Fraptar hebati mmtm rabmn. 

Hune jacet ■*, aurom in mmmmm toccmlt bonorom. 

Sic volveada u cnounutat teapon rerum, 

Quod ftiit in protins, cit nulio dunkpae bonore: 

Fono aiiod aucoodit, ei e contempHbu* uit, 
lnque di« magi* appetitur, floretąue re p ert u m 
Ldtndibua, et min %t mortalm lnter bonore. 

Agaln, 

Tone Igihnr peDes, mmc aurom et purpura euria 
£xereent beminimi eitam belh>qoa fcligaut— T. 

3 Branch of olive.]—Ii wou)d by no means be an easy 
task to enutnerate the various uses to which the oliva 

1 was anciently applied,and the diflerent ąualities of mind 
of vrtiich it was the Symbol. It reararded the vietora at 
the Olympic games; it was sacrod to Minerva, and sua- 
pended round her temples; lt was the eroblem of peace; 
it indicaied pily, suppiicatioo, liberty, hope, &c. Jtc. 
The invontion of it was imputed to Minerva. 



Stalius calls it supplicis arbor olive.—Directions for 
the mode of plaming them had place amonget the insll- 
tutes of Solon: he who pulled up for his own private ūse 
more than two olives in the year, paid a fine of one 
hundred drachme. They were not known till a very 
Uis period at Romo, būt vchen introduced their frufc 
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nU b and, presented himself before tbe bouse of 
Cleomenes, entering which as a auppliant, be 
reąuested an audience, at the šame time desir- 
ing tbat the prince’e daughter might retire ; 
for it happened that Gorgo, tbe only cbild of 
Cleomeoes, waa present, a giri of about eigbt 
or Dine y Bars old: the king begged that the 
presence of the child might be no obatruction 
to what he had to say. Aristagoras then pro- 
mised to give him ten talente if he would ac- 
cede to his request. As Cleomenea refused, 
Aristagoras roae in his offeri to fifly talente; 
upon whieb the child ezclaimed, « Father, un- 
leee you withdraw r thia atranger will corrnpt 
you.” Tbe prince wae deighted with the wise 
sayiag of hia daughter, and instantly retired. 
Aristagoras waa never able to obtain another 
audience of the king, and left Sparta in disgust. 

LII. In that space of country about which 
Cleomenes had inąuired, the Persian king has 
various stathmi, or maneione, with ezcellent 
inns ; 4 theee are all splendid and beautiful, the 
whole of the country ia richly cultivated, and 
the roade good and eecnre. In the regione of 
Lydia and Phrygia, twenty of the above stath¬ 
mi occur within the space of ninety parasangs 
and a half. Leaving Phrygia, you meet with 
the river Halye, where there are gatee which 
are strongly defended, būt which mušt be 
neceeearily paeeed. Advancing through Cap- 


bec&me an indispensable article oflurury,and w&s eat- 
en before and afler meals. See Maniai: 

Incboat atque cadem flutolin dapea 

Ii should see m from a paasage in Yirgil, that the sup- 
pliaut earried a wreaih of olive in his hand: 

Of ils intmduction into the western w>rld, Mr. Gib- 
bon speaks thus: “ The olive followed the progrese of 
peace, of which it was considered as the syrabol. Two 
centuries afler the fjundation of Rome, both Iuly aud 
Africa were strangers to that usefnl plant: it was natų- 
ralized in those countries, and ai length earried into the 
heart of Spain and Gaul. The limid e iro ra of the an- 
cients, in supposing that it required a certain degree of 
heat, and could only flourish in the neighbourhood of 
the sea, were insensibly ezploded by industry and ex- 
perience.”— T. 

4 Escellent inne.y -There can be liitle doubt, būt that 
these are the šame veith what are now. called caravanse- 
ras, and which abound in all oriental countries; these 
are large sųuare buildings, in the centre of which is 
a spacious court. The traveller mušt not ezpect to meet 
with much accommodatiun in these places, ezcept that 
he may depend uponfinding water: ihey are esteemed 
eacred, and a str&ngar’s goods, whilst he remains in one 
of them, are secure fi om plllage. 

Such ezactly are also the choultrie* of Indostan, many 
of which are buildings of great magnificence, and very 
eurious workmanship. What the traveller has there lo 
ecrpect is little more than mere abelter.— T. 

85 


padocia, to tho confines of Cilicia, in the space 
of one hundred and four parasangs, there are 
eight-and-twenty stathmi. At the entrance of 
Cilicia are two neclu of land, both well defend¬ 
ed ; passing beyond which through the country, 
are three stathmi in the space of fifteen para¬ 
sangs and a half: Cilicia, as weli as Armenia, 
are terminated by the Euphrates, which is 
only passable in vessels. In Armenia, and 
within the space of fifty-siz parasangs and a 
half, there are fifteen stathmi, in which 
also are guards: through thia country flow 
the waters of four riteri, the pasaage of tthich 
is indispensable, būt can only be effected in 
boats. Of these the first is the Tigris; by 
the šame name also the second and third are 
distinguished, though tbey are by no meane the 
šame, nor proceeding from the šame source : 
of these latter the one rises in Armenia, the 
other from amongst the Matieni. The fourth 
riter is called the Gyndes, which was formerly 
divided by Cyrus into three hundred and slzty 
channels. From Armenia to the country of 
the Matieni, are four stathmi: from hence 
through Cissia, as far as the riter Choaspes, 
there are eleten stathmi, and a space of forty- 
two parasangs and a half. The Choaspes is 
also to be passed in boats, and beyond thia Su¬ 
są is situated. Thus it appears, that from 
8ardis to 8usa are one hundred and eleten 6 
stations, or stathmi. 

Lili. If thia measurement of the royal road 
by parasangs, be accurate, and a parasang be 
supposed equal to tbirty stadia, which it really 
is, from Sardis to the royal residence of Mem- 
non are tbirteen thoūsand five hundred stadia, 
or four hundred and fifty parasangs: allowing, 
therefore, one hundred and fifty stadia to each 
day, the trhole distance will be a joumey of 
ninety entire days. 

LIV. Aristagoras was, therefore, correct in 

5 One hundred and eleven. ]—According to the account 
given by Herodotus in lhis chapter: 

Stefhmi. hnup. 

In Lydis and Phrygia are - - 20 - - 94* 

In Cappadocia.28 - - 10* 

In Cilicia.3 - - 15* 

In Armenia.15 - - 56* 

In the country of the Matieni - 4 

In Cissia.11 • - 42* 

So that here mušt evidently be some miaukė, as lnstead 
of 111 stathmi, we hsve only 81; instead of450 parasang^ 
only 313. Wesseling remarka on the passage, that if the 
numbers were accurate, much advantage might be de¬ 
ri ved from knowing the ezact proportion of distance be- 
tween a stalhmus and a parasang. The šame defect is 
observable in the Anabasis of Xenophon, vhich Hutr 
chinson iries in valn to ezplain.— T. 
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telling Cleomenea the Laceaemoman, that it of tbe disaster which aftemards befell mm } 
was a three montha’ march to the reaidence of though for four years after his death, the peo- 


the Persian monarch. For the benefit of thoae 
who wish to have more aatiafactory Information 
on the subject, it may not be amisa to add the 
particnlars of the diatance betwixt 8ardia and 
Ephesus. From the Greek aea to 8usa, the 
name by which the city of Memnon 1 ia gener- 
ally known, is fonrteen thousand and forty 
atadia : from Epheaua to 8ardia ia five hundred 
and forty atadia ; thua three daya muat be added 
to the computation of the three montha. 

LV. From 8parta, Ariatagoraa went to 
Athens, which at thia period had recovered its 
liberty. Aristogiton and Harmodius, 9 who 
were Gephyreana by deacent, had put to death 
Hipparchus, aon of Pisistratua, and brother of 
Hippia8 the tyrant. We are informed that 
Hipparchua had received intiroation in a vision* 

1 Qf Memnon.'] —Strabo says that Saaa aras built by 
Titram, the frlher of Memnon; Herodotus also, in 
another place, calls Susą the city of Memnon. 

2 Aristogiton and Harmodius .'}—To the reader of the 
mosi common classical taste the story of theso Athenians 
muši be too familiar to reąuire any repetition in this place. 
Au eztract from a poem of Sir William Jonės, in which 
the incident is happily introduced, belng lesa common 
may not perhaps be unacceptable. It is enttlled, 

JulM iiOmtftfdmdLibertstm Cmrrmn. 

Vulm rrnwrw» qnem Jutai «d W0i 
Sputnaai aritot doeere tfMam ? 

Oaiifhrtiam aslai inanraa « 

Alhenlaa javcnum aebit ; 

Qaoi Marti unicre, aut hTachithfaiii 
Flaaa ia paloatim conpican aOBia 
Aut alma libertm to auta 
Egdidaagika ridėtai, 

Hataitque rime? Qukmodubbte’ 

Ezcelaa plectro carmiaa Leabio, 

Qor dina Alcso mauto 
Audi it, ai tratai djmSm? 

Qub mynmeoan fronde reeoodihim 
Caatabtt ? Dlum cjviba Hanaodl 
Dilecte *er»atJa, nec ullo 
Interihm die tooetaa: 

Vii m refrenai fulmioeta dsssijts, 

Mox Igne caelmti emicat, uiti! 

Et eor nluctaatia tymui 

Fertorat tctiba tand maitai 

O tar placunlrm PaJladi rietimam, fcc. 

The reader will perceive that Julii Melesigoni is an ana* 
gram of Gulielmi Jonesii. 

A more particular account of ihese dęliverers of their 
country may be found in Thucydides, book vii. c. 151. 
Pausanias, book i, and in Suidas.— T. 

3 b% a Vision .}—The ancients imagined that a dietinei 
dream waa a certain declaration of the future, or that 
the event was not to be averted, būt by certain expiato 
ry ceremonies. See the Electra of Sophoclea, and other 
piaces.— Larcher. 

One method which the ancients had of avening the ef- 
fects of disagreeable vilione, was to relate them to the 
Sun, who they believed had the power of turning aside 
any evils which the nighl mighi have roenaced.— T. 

From Larcher’s prolii nota on the subject of Aristogi- 
ton and Harmodius, I eztract such particular* as I 
think will be most inieresting to an English reader. I 


ple of Athens suffered greater oppreasion than 
before. 

LVI. The particnlars of the vision which 
Hipparchua iaw are thua related : in the night 
preceding the featival of the Panathenaa, 4 Hip¬ 
parchua beheld a tall and comely perso nage, 
who addresaed him in these ambiguoua terma: 

Brave lion, thy unconąuer’d soul compose 
To meet unmoved intulerable woes; 

In vain th’ oppressor would elude his fale, 

The vengeance of the goda is sure, though lata. 

Aa aoon aa the morning' appeared, he dia- 
cloeed what he had aeea to the interpretera of 
dreama. He however alighted the viaion, and 

Harmodius is reported to have inspired the tyrant 
Hipparchus with an unnatural passion, who loving and 
being beloved by Aristogiton, eommunicaied the seerst 
to him, and joined with him in hia resolution to destroy 
their perseculor. This is sufficiently conlradicted wilh 
respect to the attachment belwixt Harmodius and Aria* 
togiton, which appears to have been the true emotiona 
of friendship only. 

The courtezan Letena, who was beloved by Harmo¬ 
dius, was tortured by Hippias, to make her discover the 
accomplices in the assassfnation of Hipparchua. Die- 
trusting her own fortitude, she bit off her tongue. The 
Athenians, in honour of her inemory, erecled in the vea- 
tibule of the citadel a status in bronze of a liūne m wllb- 
out a tongue. 

Thucydides scems willingto impute the aelion whidt 
CAueed the death of Hipparchus to a lesa noble moti ve 
than the love of liberty, bui the cotemporaries of the 
conspirators, and posterity, have rendered Harmodius 
and Aristogiton the meril which was their due. 

Fopular songs were made in their honour, one of 
which is preserved in Alhensus, book xv. chap. 15. U 
is also to he seen in the Analecta of Brunck, i. 155. Thia 
songhas been imputed to Alcaeus, būt falsely, for that 
poet died befure Hipparchus. 

The descendants of the conspirators who destroyed 
the tyrant were maintainod in the Prytansum at the 
public ezpense. 

One of the posterity of Harmodius, proud of his birth, 
reproached Iphicrates with the meannessof his famlly: 
“ My nobility,” answered Iphicrates, “ commences with 
me, yuurs terminates in you.” In the very time of the 
decline of Athens, the love of liberty wae there so hera- 
ditary and indelible, that they erected statues u> the as* 
masins ofCaesar. 

4 Panaihenaa.} —On this subject I gi ve, from diflfer- 
ent arriters, the more interesting particnlars. 

The festival was in honour of Minerva. There were 
the greater and less Panathenaa. The less originated 
with Theseus; these were celebraled etery year in the 
month Hecatombeon; the greater were celebraled e very 
five years. In the procession on this occasion old me% 
selectedf >r their good persona, carried branches ofolive. 
There were also races with torches both on horae and 
foot; there was also a musical contenti m. The conąue- 
ror in any of these games was rewarded with a vessel of 
oil. There was also a dance by boys in armour. The 
vest of Minerva was carried in a sacred proccasfon 
of persona of all ages, Ac. Ac.—T. 
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irai kilied in the celsbration of some pobtic 
tetival. 

L VII. The Gephyretns, of whioh nation 
were the aseassins of Hipparcbus, esme, u 
themselves affirm, originally from Eretria. 
Bot the reeolt of my inąoiries en&bles me to 
■ay that they were Phenicians, and of thoee 
who accompanied Cadmus into the region now 
called Besotis, where they settled, baving the 
district of Tanagria assigned tbem by lot. 
The Cadmeana were ezpelled by the Argi ves ; 
the Bceotianf afteroards drove out the Gephy- 
roans, who took refuge at Athens. The 
Athenians enrolled them amongst their eiti- 
sens, onder certain restiictions of triiling im- 
portanoe. 

LVIII. The Phenicians wbo came with 
Cadmus, and of whom the Gephyreans were a 
part, introduced during their reaidence in 
Greece vanous articlea of acience; and amongat 
other thinga letters,* with which, ai I conceive, 


5 Amongst other thinga lettera.y- Upon the subject of 
the inventlonofletiers, it is necessary to say someihing; 
bot 00 much has been wriUen by olhers, that the taik 
of aelection, though all that ia necessary, becomes euffi- 
clenlly dlfficult. 

The first introductlon of letten Into Greece has been 
generally assigned to Cadmus; būt thii has often been 
controverled, no argumente on either side ha ve been 
addueed sufficienily strong to be admilted ai decislve. 
It ii probable that they were in ūse in Greece befjre 
Cadmus, which Diodorus Siculus confidently affirms. 
Būt Lucan in a very enlightened period of the Roman 
empire, wlthout any more intimalion of doubt, than is 
implled in the words toms si creditur, wrote thui: 

F!ma!c« prizai, hmm d enditar, and 
Munnm rudibua rocem dgnare figorfaj 
Nondum flumineu MemphU coo tem a biblaa 
Novenf, et nxb tentam, roluareaque fermgiM 
Sculptmjoe aerobini magiai animalia liagaaa. 

; PtMnJdani fint, if andent tente batra, 

The merad mjstsry of Mtai knenr j 
Tbajr fina by loand, ia varkma linai dategaM, 

, Exprwa*d tbe meanln* of the tbiakiag mind j 

The power of woida by 6gmm ruda esnveycd, 

And uaeful acience ererlaatinf marle. 

Then MemphU, are tbe naiy leaf waa known, 

1 EngTaved ber p receptą a^d her arta in akm j 

' While inimvU, in aariomorder ptecad, 

The learaed bierogljphic eolamn gnced. 

Roma. 

To thli opinion, concerning the ūse ofhieroglyphics, 
bishop Warburton accedes, In his Divine Legalion of 
Moees, who thinks that they were the produetion of an 
unimproved statė of society, as yet unacqualnted with 
alphabetical wriling. With respect to this opinion of 
Herodolus, many learned men thought it worthy of 
eredit, from the reseuiblance betwixl the old Eastern 
and earliest Greek characters, which is certainly an ar- 
gument of some weight. 

No European nation ever pretended to the honour of 
this d i sco ve ry; tho Romans confessed they had it from 
the Greeks, the Greeks from the Pheoiciam. 


the Greeks were before nnacquainted. These 
were at first such as the Phenicians themselves 
indiscriminately nse ; in proceaa of ūme, how* 
ever, they were cbanged both in sound and 
form. 1 At that ūme the Greeks most con- 
tiguous to this people were the Ionians, who 
learned these letters of the Phenicians, and, 
with some trifling variations, received them in¬ 
to common ūse. As the Phenicians first made 
them known in Greece, they called them, as 
justice reąuired, Phenician letters. By a very 
ancient cnstom, the Ionians call their books 
diphtherm or skins, because at a time when tbe 
plant of the biblos vras scarce, 7 they oaed in- 
stead of it the akins of goats and cheep. Many 
of the barbarians have nsed these skins for this 
purpose within my recollection. 

LIX. I myself have seen, in the temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo, at Thebes of Bmotia, these 
Cadmean letters inscribed upon some tripods, 
and baving a near reeemblance to those nsed 


Pliny says tbe ūse of letters was eteroal; and many 
have made no scruple of aaeribing them to a divine reve- 
lalion. Our countryman Mr. Asile, who has written 
perhaps the best on this complicated subject, has this 
ezpresston, with which I sha.ll conclude the subjeeL 

“ The vanily of each nation induces them to preiend 
to the most early civilization; būt such is the uncer- 
tainty of ancient history, that it is difflcult to determine 
to whom the honour is doe. It should seem however, 
that tbe contest may be confined to the Egyptians, Phe¬ 
nicians, and Cadmeans.”— T. 

6 In sound ar Jform .']—The remarkof Dr. Gillles on 
this possage seems vrorthy of attentlon. 

u The eastern tongues ars in general eztremely defi- 
cient in vowels. It is, or rather was, much disputed 
vf hether the ancient orionui s used any characters to ex- 
press tbem: their languages therefore had an infiezible 
thieknese of sound, eztremely different fępm the vocal 
harmony of the Greek, which abounds not only in vow- 
els būt in diphthongs. This circumsunce denotes in the 
Greeks organs of perceplion more acute, elegant, and 
discerning. They felt such felnt variations of liquid 
sound* as escaped the dulness of Asiatic ears, and in- 
ve n te d marka to express them. They distinguished in 
this manner not only their articulation, būt their quan- 
tity, and afterwards their musical Into nation.” 

7 Biblos t caa acarce.]— Je ne parleraipointici detoutes 
les matieres sur lesquelles on a trace i’ecriture. Les 
peaux de chevre et de mouton, les diflėrsns especes de 
toile fiirenl successivement employees: on a feit depuis 
usago du papier tiesu dės couches interieures de la liga 
d*une plaute qui croit dans les marais de l’Egyple, ou 
•u milieu dės eauz dormantes que le Nil laisse apres 
eon inondation. On en fkH dės rouleauz, a l’eztremhe 
desqueli eit suspendu une etiąueue contenant le titro 
du livre. L’ecrilure n’esl tracee que sur une dės facos 
de chaque rouleau; et pour en freiliter la leeture, eile 
s’y trouve divisee en plnsieurs compartiroens ou pages, 
bc.—Voj/age du Jaune Anacharaia . 

Every thing necessary to be known on the subject of 
paper, ils first invention, and Progressive improvement, 
la satisfactorily discussed in tbe edition of Chambers’ 
DicUonary by Rees.— T. 
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by the Ionians. One of the tripods has this 
inecription: 1 

Amphytrion’a prese n t from Teleboan spoils. 

This mušt bavo been about the age of Laius, 
eon of Labdacus, whose father waa Polydore, 
the eon of Gadinus. 

LX. Upon the second tripod, are theee hexa- 
meter versea:— 

Scena, victorious pugilist, beetow’d 
Me, a fair oflėring, on ihe Delphic god. 

This Scseus wu the eon of Hippocoon, if in- 
deed it was he who dedicated the tripod, and 
not another peraon of the šame name, contem- 
porary with (Edipus the son of Laius. 

LXl. The third tripod bears this inscrip- 
tion in hexameters:— 

Rojai Laodamaa to Pbabus’ shrlne 
This tripod gavę, of workxnanahip divine. 
Under this Laodamaa, the son of Eteocles, 
tv h o had the supreme power, the Cadmeana 
were expelled by the Argives, and fled to the 
Ancheleans. 8 The Gephyreans were com- 
pelled by the Boaotians to retire to Athens. 8 
Here they built temples for their own particu- 
lar ūse, resembling in no respect those of the 
Athenians, as may be seen in the edifice and 
mysteries of the Achean Ceres. 

LXII. Thus have I related the vision of 
Hipparchus, and the origin of the Gephyreans, 
from whom the conspirators against Hipparchus 
were descended : būt it will here be proper to 
explain more at length the particular means by 
which the Athenians recovered their liberty, 
which I was beginning to do before. Hippiaa 
had succeeded to the supreme authority, and, as 
appeared by his conduct, greatly resented the 
death of Hipparchus. The Alcmsonids, who 
were of Athenian origin, had been driven from 
their country by the Pisistratidn: they had, in 
conjunction with some other exiles, made an 
effort to recover their former sitoations, and to 
deliver their country from its oppressors, būt 

1 Thia inmription.)— Some curioua i nscri pliene upon 
the shields of the warriors who were engaged in the 
siege of the Capital of Eteocles, are preaerved in the 
u Seven against Thebes of JEschylus,” to which the 
reader is referred. 

2 Encfulean*.)— The Cadmeana and Encheleana of 
Herodolos are the Thebana and Illyrians of Pauaanias. 

3 To jf/Aene.]—They were permitted to settle on the 
borders of the Cephissus, which aeparaiea Attica from 
Eleusis; there they built & bridge, in order to have a free 
commnnic&lion on both aidės. I am of opinion that 
bridges, yięvįmt , took their name from theae people. 
The authorofthe Etymologicum M&gniim prelendathal 
the people were called Gephyreans from this bridge; būt 
lt ia very certain that they bore thia name before they 
settled in Attfca.— Larchtr. 


were defeated with considerable loss. They 
retired to Lipsydrium beyond Psonia, which 
they fortified, atlll meditating vengeance against 
the Pisistratidie. Wbilst they were thus cir- 
cumstanced, the Amphictyons 4 engaged the m 
upon certain terms to construct that which is 
now the temple of Delphi,* būt which did not 
exist before. They were not deficient in point 
of wealth; and, vvarmed with the generous 
spirit of their race, they erected a temple fvr 
esceeding the model which had been given, in 
splendour and in beauty. Their agreement only 
obliged them to construct it of the stone of 
Porus, 6 būt they built the vestibule of Pariia 
marble. 

LXIIT. Theae men, as the Athenians relite, 
during their continuance at Delphi, bribed the 
Pythian to propose to eveiy Spartan who ahould 
consult her, in a private or public capacity, the 
deliverance of Athens. The Lscedsmonians, 
hearing incess&ntly the šame tbing repeated to 
them, sent an arrny under the condnct of 
Anchimolius, son of Aster, a man of a very 
popular cbaracter, to expel the PiBistratide from 
Athens. They in this respect violated some 
very ancient ties of hospitality; būt they thought 
it better became them to listen to the commands 
of heaven, than to any human consideration. 
Theae forces were despatched by sea, and being 
driven to Phalerus, were there disembarked by 

4 Amphictyon*.)— The Amphictyons were an asaera- 
bly composed of deputies from tho different statės of 
Greece. Each stale sent two deputies, one to eranino 
Into what related to'the ceremonies of religion, the other 
to decide disputes betwixt individuals. Their general 
residence was at Delphi, and they determined disputas 
betwixl the differeni statės of Greece. Befjre they pro- 
ceeded to bu si ne ss, they sacrificed an ox cut into small 
pieces; their decislons were sacred, and wilhout appeal. 
They mettwice i n theyear, in spring and inautuma. 
In spring at Delphi, in autumn at Thermopyto. 

This council represented būt a certain number of the 
statės of Greece; būt these were the principai and vnost 
powerful. Demosthencs makos menlion of a decree 
wherethe Amphictyonic council is called to saito* 

' Ekknrmr rvviSfiev ; and Cicero also calls them com- 
mune Grociae concilium.— T. 

5 TempU <f Delphi 1 The temple of Delphi was in ha 
origin no more than a chapel made of the branches of 
taurei growing near the temple. One Pteras of Delphi 
aAerwards built it of more solid materiale: it was then 
constructed of brass; the fourlh time h was erected of 
stone.— Larcher. 

6 Stone qf Poru *.)—This stone resembled the Parian 
marble in whiteness and hardness: būt, according to 
Pliny and Theoph rastus, it was less pohderous. Of the 
marble of Paros I have spoken elsevrhere. Larcher re¬ 
marke that Phidias, Praziteles, and the more emioent 
sculptors of antiquity, &1ways preferred it for their 
work s. Tournefort vrithout hesltaiion prefers the mar 
ties of Italy to those of Greece. 
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Ancbimolioe. The Pisistratid® being aware of 
this, applied for assiatance to the Thesaaliana 
with wbom they were in alliance. The people 
of Thessaly obeyed the summons, and sent 
them a thousand horse, 7 commanded by Cineas 
their king t a natine of Coniseua: on the arrival 
of their allies, the Pisistratide levelled all the 
country aboot Phalerui, and thus enabling the 
cavalry to act, they sent them againat the 8par- 
tans. They accordingly attacked the enemy, 
and killed several, amongst whom waa Anchi- 
molioa. Thoae who eacaped were driven to 
their vesaels. Thaa aucceeded the firat attempt 
of the Lacedemonians: the tomb of Anchimo* 
liną ia štili to be eeen near the temple of Her¬ 
cules, in Cynoaarges,* in the diatrict of Alo- 
pece, 9 in Attica. 


7 Thousand horse.’]— The cavalry of Thessaly were 
V«ry famous.—See Theocritus , iii. xviii. 30. 

H fl-roę, ų ifjusri 0i4-o-aA.ee !wro( l 

*Q.t (Ui ę fS«%(mę *&K»vm xoo>oę. 

As the cyprcss ia an ornament to e garde n, as a Thes- 
aallan horse to a chariot, so Ss the lovely Helen to the 
glory of Lacedsemon — Larcher. 

Amongst other solemnliies of mourning whlch Admo¬ 
tus prince of Thessaly orders to be observed i n honour 
of his deceased wife, he bids his subjects cut the manės 
of all the chariot horses. 

TtSfiirnm ti ... 

IIwXovc rtSuftt tiawit’ rv^iomt ęofiijr, 

From whlch incident lt may perhaps be tnferred, that 
the Thessalians held their horses in no small estima- 
tion; the speech of Admetus being ae much as to say, 
** All that belongs to me, all that have any share of my 
regard, shall aid me in deploring my domestic loss.”— 
See vol. 1,216.— T. 

8 Cynosarges.'}— This plaee gavę name to the sect of 

the Cynics. lt was a gymnasium, or place for public ex- 
ercises, annexed to a temple, and situated near one of the 
gates of Athens. The origin of it s appeliation Cynosar - 
ges ia thus related; an Athenian named Didymus was 
performing a sacriflce in his house, bui was interrupted 
by a large white dog, which coming in unevpectedly 
aeized the victim, carried itoff, and lefl it in another place. 
Much disturbed by an accldent so inauspicious, Didymus 
consulted the oracle In what manner he might a vert the 
omen; he was told to build a temple to Hercules in the 
place wherethedog liad deposhed the victim: he did so 
and called ii Cynosarges , mwm r«w , from the 

vokite dog } which that name expresses. When Antis- 
thenes founded his sect, he hired this place as conve- 
nientiy situated for his lectures: and from the name of 
the place, added to the consideration of the snarling dog- 
gish nature of thoae philosophers, was derived the appel- 
telion CyniCj which meana dog gish. Antisthcneshimself 
was someiitnes called »*-x.oxu<*v l mere or genuine dog. 

The expression ad Cynosarges was proverbial.—See 
this explained at length in the Adagia of Erasmus; it 
aignified the šame as abi ad cervos, ad malam re m, čtc. 
—7*. 

9 Alopece.J— This place waa apprnpriated to the tribe 
of Antiochis, and according to Diogenes Laertius, was 
eelebrated fur being the birth place of Socrates.— T. 


LXIV. The Lacedemonians afteroards 
sent a greater body of foroes againat Athena, 
not by aea būt by land, under the direction of 
their king Cleomenea, aon of Anaxandridea. 
Theae, on their firat entrance into Attica, were 
attacked by the Theaaalian horse, wbo were 
preaently routed, 10 vrith the loea of forty of their 
men, the remainder retired vrithout any further 
efforts into Thessaly. Cleomenea advancing 
to the city, waa joined by thoee Atheniane 
who deaired to be free; in conjunction with 
whom he besieged the tyrants in the Pelasgian 
cžtadel. 

LXV. The Lacedemonians would have 
found tbemaelvea finally inadequate to the ex- 
pulaion of the Piaiatratids, for they were totally 
unprepared for a aiege, whilat their odveraaries 
vrere weil provided with neceaaaries. After 
therefore continuing the blockade for a few 
daya, they were about to return to Sparta, when 
an accident happened, as fatai to one party ae 
favourable to the other. The children of the 
Piautratids in their attempts privately to ee- 
cape, were taken prisonera: this incident 
reduced them to extreme perplexity, so that 
finally, to recover their children, they aubmitted 
to sucb terma as the Athenians i m po sėd, and 
engaged to leave Attica vvithin five daya. Thus, 
afier enjoying the supreme authority for thirty 
aix yeara, they retired to Sigeum beyond the 
Scamander. They were in their deacent Py- 
lians, of the family of Peleus: they were by 
birth related to Codrus and Melanthue, who 
had also arrived at the principality of Athena, 
though strangera likę themselves. In memory 
of which Hippocrates, the father of Pjsistratus, 
had named his aon from the aon of Neator. 
The Athenians were thus delivered from op- 
pression; and it wiii now be my buaineas to 
commemorate such proaperous or calamitoua 
eventa aa they experienced after they bad thus 
recovered their liberties, before Ionia had re- 
volted from Darius, and Aristagoras the Mile- 
sian had arrived at Athena to eupplicate asais t- 
ance. 

LXVI. Athens was considerable before, 
būt, ita liberty being reatored, it became greot- 
er than ever. Of ita citizens, two enjoyed 
more than coromon reputation : Cliathenes, of 

10 Preaently routed.']— Frontinus, in his Stratagema- 
ta, ralates that Cleomenes obstrucled the passage of the 
Thessalian horse, by throwlng branchesof trees overthe 
plain. This delivery of the Aihenians by CleomeneB, is 
alluded to by Arislophanes, in his play called Lysistra- 
lo.—Larehsr. 

3 A 
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the family of the AlcmBonide, who according 
to tbe voiceof fam© had conrupted the Pythian ; 
and laagoras, aon of Tisander, who waa cer- 
tainly of an illustrious origin, būt whose par- 
ticular descent I am not able to specify. Tbe 
individuala of thia family aacrifiqe to tbe Ca- 
rian Jupiter: 1 theae two men, in tbeir conten- 
tiou for auperiority, divided the etate into fac- 
tiona: Clietbenes, vbo waa worsted by bis 
lirai, found meana to conciliate tbe farour of 
the people. Tbe four tribea, 8 wbich were be- 
fore named from the eoną of Ion, Geleon, 
iE gi c ores, Argades, and H o plės, be divided 
into ten, naming them according to bis fancy, 
from the heroee of bia country. One hovrever 
be called after Ajai, 8 who bad been the neigh- 
bour and ally to tbie nation. 

LX VII. In thia particular, Clisthenei aeems 
to me to bare imitated bia grandfatber of tbe 
aame name by bia mother’a aide, vvbo waa prince 
of Sicyon: thia Cliatbenea baving been engag- 


1 Caritm Jupiter."]—The Carians were ezceedlngly 
contemned, and they were regarded as slaves, because 
they were the firat wbo lei out troopa for hire ; for which 
reason they were ezpoaed to the mosi perilous enter* 
prisės. This people had a temple common to them- 
selves, with the Lydians and Mysians; this was called 
the temple of the Carian Jupiter. They who sacrificed 
to the Carian Jupiter acknowledged themselves to have 
been originally from Caria. Pluiarch does not omil this 
opportunity of reproaching Herodotus; and indeed this 
is amonęst the very few instances of his having justice 
on his aide. As early as in the limo of Homer, the fol- 
lowing proverb was current: 

Tie* Si ftiv ir Km f oę mirti, 

“I rilue him oo aon tban a Carian."— Lantor. 

This interpretation has, however, been justly consid- 
ered aa doubtful. See Dr. Clarke’s ezccllent note on that 
poaaage.— Tl. ix. 378— T. 

2 The four tribea .]—The narnės of the four ancient 
Iribes of Athens varied at different times; they vrere 
aftenvards, as in this place represented, multiplied into 
ten; lwo others were then added. Each of these ten 
tribea, likę so many different republlcs, had their presi- 
dents, oflicersofpolice, tribūnais, assemblies, and differ¬ 
ent inlėreats. Fifty senatore were eleeted as re prese nia- 
tives of each tribe, which of cuurse made the aggrcg&te 
representation of the statė of Athens amount to five 
hundred. The moti ves ofClisthenes indi viding tbe Athe- 
nians into ten tribea, was a remarkable instance of polit- 
Ical sagacity; t iii then any one tribe uniting with a second 
mušt have rendered any contesl eąual. The narnės here 
Inserted have been the subject of much learned contro- 
veršy. See the Ion of Euripides, ver. 1376, and the coro- 
mentators upon H. An inscriplion published by Count 
Caylus has ai length removed many ofthe difficulties. 

3 A/ar.]—Ajax, son of Telamon, had been prince of 
JEgina, an island in the neighbourhood of Attica.— 
Lorcher. This is a mosi remarkable mistake in Lar- 
cher: Ajax was of Salarais and not of jEgino. See the 
well-knnwn line in Homer: 

Aimę Vi* ZmKmpivi f myli Svi*miSi*mvųmę t 


ed in hostilities vrith tbe Argires, abolUhed et 
Sicyon the poetical co n testą of tbe rhapsodists, 4 
which be waa induced to do, because in tbe 
verses of Homer, vvbich vrere there generally 
seleeted for this purpose, Argos and its in- 
babitauts vrere sucb frequent objects of praise. 
From the šame motire be vras solicitous to 
ezpel the relies of Adraatua, an Argire, the 
son of Tai aus, which vrere deposited in tbe 
forum of Sicyon ; 6 be vrent tberefore to inąuire 
of the Delpbic Oracle, vrhether be might ezpel 
AdrastU8. Tbe Pythian aaid in reply, that 
Adrastus was a prince of Sicyon, vrbilst be him- 
self vras a robber. Meeting vrith thia repulse 


4 Rfutpaodiata .]—This vrord is compounded eilher of 
to sew, or */•£*»., a rod or branch, and a 
song or poem. According to the first derivation it signh 
fies a poet, author of various songs or poema vrhich aro 
connected together, making one poem, of rrhich the diA 
ferent paris may be detached and separately reetted. 
According to the second, it signifiea a singer, vrho hold- 
ing in his hand a branch of laurel, recltes eilher his own 
composiiions or those of some celebrated poeu 

Hcsiod indi nes to the furmer etymology. Homer, 
Hesiod, Jcc. were rhapsodists in this sense ; they com- 
po sėd their poems in different books and paris, which 
uniting together made one perfeel composition. The 
ancient poets went from country to country, and from 
town to town, to instruct and amuse the people by the 
recilal of their verses, who in return treated them wlth 
groat honours, and much liberality. The mosi ancient 
rhapsodist on record is Fhemius, whom Homer, after 
being his disciple, immortalizes in his Odyssey. The 
mostprobable opinion is,ihai in singlngthe verses vhldi 
they themselves compoaed, they carried in their banda 
branch of laurel. The rhapsodists of the second kind 
were invited to fcasts and public sacrifices, to sing the 
poems cf Orpheus, Musaeus, Hesiod, Archilochus, Mira- 
nermus, Phocyiides, and in particular of Homer. These 
were satisfled with reciting the composiiions of others, 
and certainly carried a branch of laurel, which particu- 
larly has been disputed wlth respect to the Arsi. 

They were also called Homerides or Homerists, be¬ 
cause they generally recited verses from Homer. 

They sung sitting on a raised chair, accompanying 
their verses with a cithera or some other i n strumom, 
and in return a crown of gold was given them. In pro* 
cess of time tbe words rhapeodist and rhapeody became 
terma of contempt, from the abuse which the rhapsodists 
made of their profeasion; and at the present day the term 
rhapsody fs applied to a number of vile pieces iii pulto 
geiher.— Lorcher. 

The note above given from Larcher vrill necessarily 
bring to the mind of the English reader the character 
and ofllce of our ancient bards, wbom the rhapsodists of 
old in many respecls resembled. Of the two, the bards 
were perhaps the more honourable, as they confined 
themselves to the recital of tbe valorous actions of he- 
roes, and of such sentimentą as inspired bravery and vir* 
tue. In our language also rhapsody is now aiways used 
in a bad sense; bul it wa* not so with our more ancient 
writers, and our poets in particular.— T. 

6 Jbrum qf Sicyon .]—Dieutychidas relates that Ad¬ 
rastus was buried at Megara, and that at Sicyon ibere 
was only a cenotaph of this hero. See Scholiast to Pin 
dar, ad Ncm. 30.— Larcher. 
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Irom the oracle, he on hia retum concerted 
other means to rid bimself of A d rast u g. Think- 
Ing he had accompliahed this, he aent to Thebea 
of Boeotia to bring back Melanippue, 8 a native 
of Bicyon, and aon of Astacns. By the con- 
aent of the Thebana, bis reąuest was granted ; 
he then erected to his honour a ahrine in the 
Prytaneum, and depoaited his remains in a place 
strongly fortified. His rnotive for thus bring- 
Ing back Melanippue, which ought not to be 
omitted, was the great enmity which subsisted 
betwixt him and Adraetue, and farther, becauae 
Melanippue had been acceseary to the deaths 
of Meciatus the brother, and Tydeue the son- 
in-law of Adraetue. When the shrine vvaa 
completed, Cliathenee aasigned to Melanippua 
the sacrifices and festivals which before had been 
appropriated to Adrastus, and aolemnized by the 
Bicyoniane with the greateat pomp and magni- 
ficence. Thia district had formerly been under 
the sovereignty of Polybue, who dyingvvithout 
children, had left his dominiona to Adrastus, 
his grandiion by a daughter. Amongat other 
marka of honour vvhich the 8icyoniana paid the 
memory of Adrastus, they commemorated in 
tragic choru sės 7 his personai misfortunes, to the 


• Mclanipptut.^—Vfhtn the Argiree attacked Thebea, 
thia warrior alew Tydeoe, and Meciaiua, the brother of 
Adraatua, whilat he himself periahed by the banda of 
Amphiaraus. 

7 TVagic ehorutes.y- It may be lnfcrred, eay s Larcher, 
from thia pasaage, that Theapia waa not the inventor of 
tragedy; and he quoles Themialius aa saying, “ The 
Sicyonians were the inveniors of tragedy, būt the Athe- 
nians brought it to perfection.” Suidas also at the word 
Bim i(, aaya, that Epigenesof Sicyon waa the first trage- 
dian, and Theapia only the aforteenih. M. Larcher ia of 
a contrary opinion, būt avoida any diacuaaion of the ar- 
gument, aa beyond the propoaed limitą of hia plan. 

To ezhibit a chorus, was to purcbaae a dramalic piece 
of an author, and defray the expense of ila representa- 
tion. Thia at Athena was the offlce of the archon, at 
Rome of the ©diles. The follovrlng paaaage from Lysias 
may aerve to explain the ancient chorus wilh regard to 
ha variety and ezpense. 

“ When Theopompus waa archon, I wma furniaher to 
a tragic chorus, and I laid out30 mine—afienvards I got 
the victory with the chorus of men, and it coat me 20 
mln». When Glaucippua waa archon, I laid nut 8 min© 
upon the pyrrichisls; when Diocles was archon, I laid 
out upon the cyclian chorus three min©; aftervrards, 
when Alexias waa archon, I furnishcd a chorua of boye, 
and it coat me fifteen min©; when Euclides waa archon, 
I waa ai the charge of aizteen min© on the comediana, 
and of seven npon the young pyrrichists.” 

From which it appeara that the tragic was the most 
espensive chorua, and ita aplendour in after-times be- 
came s f extravagant> that Horace complaina the specta- 
tors minded more what they saw Ihan whal they heard: 

Dbcit adboc aliquid ? nil aute i quid placet argo ? 
laša įpratino violas initta vcoeoo. 


neglect even of Bacchus. Būt Clisthenes ap¬ 
propriated the choruses to Bacchus, and the 
other solemnities to Melanippua. 

LXVIII. He changed also the narnės of 
the Doric tribes, that tbose of the 8icyoniana 
might be altogether difTerent from thoae of the 
Argives, by which means hemade the Sicyoni- 
ans eztremely ridiculous. He distinguished the 
other tribes by the words Hys and Onos, 9 su- 
peradding only their respective terminations; to 
his own tribe he prefixed the word Arche, ex- 
pressive of authority; those of his own tribe 
were therefore termed Arcbelaens; of the others, 
some vvere called Hyats, some One* t®, others 
Chsneatie. Tbe Sicyonians svėrė known by 
these appellations during the time of Clisthenes, 
and for sixty years afterwards. After thia 
period, in consequence of a consultation held 
among the rasei ves, they changed these narnės 
to Hylleans, Pamphyiians, and Dymanate. 
To these they added a fourth tribe, which in 
honour of ^gialeua, aon of Adrastus, they 
called ^gialeans. 

LXIX. 8'ich vras the conduct of Clia- 
thenes of Sicyon. The Clisthenes of Athens, 
grandson of the former by a daughter, and 
named after him, vas, as it appears to me, de- 
sirous of imitating him from whom he was call¬ 
ed. To show his contempt of the Ionians, he 
would not sufier the tribes of Athens to bear 
any resemblance to tbose of Ionia. Having 
conciliated his countrymen, who hsd before 
been averse to him, he changed the narnės of 
the tribes, and increased their number. In- 
stead of four phylarchi he made ten, into 
wbich number of tribes he also divided the 
people; by which means he so conciliated their 
favour, that he obtained a decided superiority 
over his opponents. 9 


The business of the chorus at its first institution was to 
sing diihyrambic vertes in honour of Bacchus. How it 
aflenrards became improved aud eztended, has been too 
bfien and too well discussed to require any elaborato 
discusaion in this place.—T. 

8 Hys and Onos.]—Literally, a swine and an ase. 

9 Over his opponents .']—Clisthenes and Isagoras had 
no intemion of becoming tyrams, and were united to 
expel ihe Pisistratids from Athens: būt they were not 
at all ihe more harmonious on this accnunl. The first 
desired to establish a democracy, and to accomplieh it 
he gavę the people more authority ihan ever they poa* 
seesed before, by distributing them into a greater nuro- 
ber of tribes, making them by these means the lesa eaay 
to be g&ined. Isagoras, on the contrary, wished to ea> 
tal.lish an aristocracy; and as he could not possibly suc- 
oced lu his vievvs, unless by force, he therefore invlted 
the Lacedamonians to aesist him.— Larcher. 
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LXX. Isagorss, though overcome, en- 
deavoured to recover his importance^ he ac- 
cordingly applied to Cleomenes the Spartan, 
with whom be bad formed tbe tie of hospital- 
įty whilat he ws* beslegiu g the Pisutratids, 
and who had been suspected of an improper 
connection with Isagoraa’s wife. Tbe Lace- 
dnmonian prince, aending a herald before b i m, 
pronounced sentence of ezpulsion against Clis¬ 
thenes, and many other Atheniana, on pretence 
of their being poli u tad by aacrilegious murdė r. 
Iaagoras prevailed upon him to make thia bis 
ezcuse, becanse the Alcmeonide, with thoee of 
their party, had been guilty of a murder, in 
ivhich neither Iaagoras nor any of bis followers 
were concerned. 

LXXI. The reason why these Atbenians 
vrere called polluted, 1 waa this: Cylon, a na- 
tive of Athens, who had obtained the prize in 
the Olympic games, bad been convicted of 
designs upon the government, for, baving pro- 
cured a number of young men of the šame age 
vrith himself, he endeavoured to seize the eita- 
dėl; disappointed in his bopes, be vrith his 
companions placed themselves before the shrine 
of Minerva, as suppliants. The Prytanes of 
the Naucrari, 2 * vrho then governed Athens, 

1 Polluted .}—Literally Enagees , that i b, polluted by 
their crime, and therefore devoied to tbe euroe of the 
goddess vvhom they bad oflėnded: tbe tena implies a 
aacrilegious oflfence.— T. 

2 The Prytanes qf the Naucrari.y -1 Shall endeavour, 
as concisely as possible, to make this intelliglble to the 
English reader. 

The magistrales of Athens were compoaed of the Ar* 
chons, the Areopagites, and the senate of five hundred. 

Wben the people of Athens conaisted only of four udbefl, 
one hundred were eleeted by lot from each tribe; when 
afterwarda they were divided into ten, fifty were chosen 
from each tribe; theae were tbe Prytanes, and they go- 
Tarned the city by tuma. Each body of fifty, according 
to Solon’a establishment, ruled for the apoce of thirty- 

five days, not all at once, būt in regular divisiona of their 

body for a ceriai n limiled tiroe. To expatiate on *he 
subject of the Prytanes, the particulara of their duty, 
and their variouf aubdivisiona into other reaponaible 
magiatracies, would require a long dissehaUon. 

> Of the Naucrari, or, as it is aometimea written, Nau- 
cleri, what fullowa may perhapa be aufflcient. 

To the ten tribea of Cliathenes, two more were after- 
vrarda added; these twelve were divided into Austei, or 
borougha, who anciently were named Naucrauric: of 
theae the magistrate s were called Naucrari; each Nau¬ 
dam furnishcd for the public Service tvro horsemen 
and one vessel. Each Athenian borough had anciently 
fta own litile senate; thua the Prytanes of the Naucrari 
are re a aelect number, presiding in each of theae sen¬ 
eles. With reapect to the paaaage before ua, “ Many,” 
says Larcher, “are of opinion that Herodotus uaes the 
ezpreasion of Prytanes of the Naucrari in a porticular 
senae, meaning by Naucrari the Atheniana in general; 
and by Prytanes, the Archons.”— T. 


penraaded tbem to leave this senetuary, under 
a promise that their lives should not be for- 
feited. Their being soon afterwards put to 
deatb 8 was generally imputed to tbe Alcnueon- 
ide.—These events bappened before the timp 
of Pisistratus. 

LXXII. Cleomenes baving thus ordered 
the ezpulsion of Clisthenes, and tbe other 
Enagees, tbough Clisthenes had privately re- 
tired, 4 * came soon sfteroards to Athens with a 
small number of attendants. His first step was 
to send into ezile as polluted seven hundred 
Athenian families, 6 * which Iaagoras pointed out 
to him. He nezt proceeded to dissolve the se¬ 
nate, and to entrust tbe office of government 
with three hundred of the faction of Iaagoras. 
Tbe senate ezerted themselves, and positively 
re fu sėd to acquie8ce in bis projects; upon which 
Cleomenes, with Iaagoras and his party, seized 
tbe citadel: they were here,for the space of two 
daya, besieged by tbe Atheniana in a body, who 
took the part of the senate. Upon tbe third 
day certain terma were ofiered, and accepted, 
and the Sp&rtans all of tbem departed from 
Athens; thua was an omen which had happen- 
ed to Cleomenes accomplished. For when he 
was employed in the seizure of the citadel, ha 
desired to enter the adytum and consult the 
goddess; the priestess, as he was about to open 
the doors, rose from her seat, and forbade him 
in these terma; <* Lacedemonian, return, pre¬ 
su me not to enter here, wheie no admittance is 
permitted to a Dorian.” «I,” retumed Cleo¬ 
menes, “ am not a Dorian, būt an Achsan.” 
This omen, however, had no influence upon 


3 Put to death .}— 1 The particulara of thia strange bus- 
i ne si are related at length by Thueydidea; much also 
concerning il may be found in the Serą numinis vindieta 
of Plularch, and in the Life of Solon. The detail in this 
place would not be intereating; the event bappened 612 
yeara before the Chriatian era.—T. 

4 Privately relirtd .]—We are told by .Šilan, that 
Cliathenea, having Imroduced the law of the oatraciam, 
waa the firat who waa puniahed by lt. Few English 
readera will reąuiro to be informed, that the oatraciam 
waa the Athenian sentence of baniahment, determined 
by the people writing the name of tbe peraon to be b&n- 
ished on &n oyaler-ahell. 

The punishment itaelfvraa not alwaya deemed dishon- 
ourable, for the vietim, during the term of hia baniah¬ 
ment, which waa ten yeara, enjoyed hia eatate. A per- 
aon could not be baniahed by the oatraciam, unleaa an 
asaembly of aix thousand were present-— T. 

B Athenian families .'}—Thia ezpreaaion ia not ao un- 
important as it may appear to a carelesa reader. There 
were at Athens many domesticated sirongers, who en¬ 
joyed all the righie of cltizena, excepi that they could 
not be advanced to a etaOon of any authority in ths 
statė.— Larcher. 
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hia couduct; hepcrsevered in what b e had un- 
dert*ken, and with bis Lacedamoniana waa a 
•acond time 8 foiled. The Athenians wbo bad 
joined themseįTes to bim were put in irona, and 
condemned to die; amongat tbeae waa Time- 
attheua of Delphi, concerning whoae gallantry 
and apirit I am able to produce many teati- 
moniea.—Tbeae Atheniana were put to dealh 
in priaon. 

LXXIIL The Atheniana haung recalled 
Clialheuea, and tbe aeren hnndred fkmiliea ex- 
pelled by Cleomenea, aent ambaaaadora to 8ar- 
dia to form an allianoe with tbe Peraiana: for 
they were well convinced tbat they ahould have 
to aupport a war againat Cleomenea and Spar¬ 
ta. On their arrival at Sardia, and ezplaining 
tbe natūra of their commiaaion, Artaphernea, 
aon of Hyataapea, and chief magistrate of 
Sardia, inquired of tbem who they were, and 
where they lived, deairing to become tbe alliea 
< f Penia. Being aatisfied in thia particular, 
be made tbem thia abrupt propoaition ; if tbe 
Atheniana would aend to Dariua earth and 
vatar, be would form an alliance with tbem, if 
not, they were immediately Uf depart After 
detiberating on the aubject, they aoceded to tbe 
terma proposed, for which, on their return to 
Athena, they were severely reprehended. 

LXXIV. Cleomenea knowing tbat be waa 
reproached, and feeling tbat he waa injured by 
the Atheniana, lened forcea in the diflarent 
parta of the Peloponnese, witbout giving any in- 
timation of the object he had in view. He pro¬ 
poaed, however, to take Tengeance on Athena, 
and to place the government in the handa of 
laagoraa, who with him had been driven from 
tbe citadei: with a great body of forcea he hira- 
aelf took poaaeaaion of Eleuaia, whllat the 
Besoti ana, aa had been agreed upon, aeized 
Oenoe and Hyaiaa, 7 towna in the eztremity of 
Attica; on another aide tbe Chalcidiana laid 
waste the Athenian territoriea. The Athen¬ 
iana, hovvever, perplezed by tbeae different at- 
tacka, deferred their revenge on the Bcsotiana 
and Chalcidiana, and marched with their army 
againat the Peloponnesiana at Eleuaia. 

LXXV. Whilat the two armiea were pre- 

6 Second titru.] —See chapter lxW. and lxv.—See also 
the Lysiatrate of Aristophanes, vora® 273. 

“Non (nemini,” saya Heiake, “de primo Cleomenis 
Irrlto eonam Athenas occupandi in superlnribus legere. 
Nam qtind, p. 263, narravii non Cleomeni, sėd Ancfai- 
molio fd šventi” 

7 ]—Larcher thinks tbat Hysias never consli- 
ttrted a pert of Atties, and therafore, with Wesaeling, 
wiahes to rsad Phyle.—See Wesseling’s nota. 
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pared to engage, tbe Corintbiaaa firat of all, aa 
if conacioua of their hatring acted an nnjuatifia- 
ble pert, turned their bačka and retired. Their 
ezample waa followed by Demaratua, aon of 
Ariaton, who waa also a king of Sparta, had 
condncted a body of foroea from Lacedemon, 
and till now had aeconded Cleomenea in all hia 
meaaures. On acoount of the diaaeaaion be- 
tween their princee, the Spartana paaaed a law, 
forbidding both their kinga to march with the 
army at the šame time. They determined 
alao, tbat one of the Tyndaridn 8 ahould remain 
with the prince who waa Įeit at home, both of' 
whom, till now, had aocompanied them on 
foreign ezpeditiona. The reat of the confeder* 
atea at Eleuaia, perceiving thia disunion of the 
princee, and the aecesaion of the Corinthiana, 
returned to their reapectiTe homea. 

LXXVI. Thia waa tbe fourth tune tbat 
the Doriana had entered Attica, twice aa ene- 
miea, and twice with pacific and friendly viewe. 
Their firat ėzpedition waa to establiah a colony 
at Megara, which waa when Codrua 9 reigned 
at Athena. They came from Sparta the aecond 
and third time to ezpel the Pisiatratide. The 
fourth time waa when Cleomenea and the Pe¬ 
loponnesiana attacked Eleuaia. 

LXXVII. The Atheniana, obaerring the 
adveraary’s army thua ignominioosly diminiah, 
gavę place to the deaire of revenge, and deter¬ 
mined firat to attack the Chalcidiana, to aasiat 
whom the Bcsotiana advanced aa far aa the 
Enripna. 10 On aight of them the Atheniana 


8 One qf the Tyndarida.]—Ii may perhaps be tnferred 
from thia passaae, that the Symbol or image rapresent. 
ing Castor and Pollux, whlch before was one piece of 
wood, waa separated Into turo dlatlnct emblema. See 
Abbe Winckelman“ Che* les Lacedoemoniens Castor 
et Poliu* avoient la forme de deux morceau* de bols 
parallels, jointa par deux baguettes de traversa: et cetie 
ancienne figure a’est coneervee jusqu’a noua par le signe 
II, qui denote ces freres gemeaux du zodiaque.”— T. 

9 Codrus .]—Of this Codrua the f>llowing story Is re- 
latedThe Doriana of the Peloponnese, as hera men- 
tioned, marched againat the Atheniana, and were pro- 
m i sėd aucceaa from the oraele of Delphi, provided they 
dld nnt kili Codrua the Athenian prince. Cleomantls of 
Delphi gavę intimation of ibis to the Atheniana; upon 
which Codrua lefi bis camp, in the habit of a beggar, 
mingled wlth the enemy’s troops, and provoked some 
amongat them to kili him; wh«n the Atheniana sent to 
demand the body of their prince, the Peloponnesiana, on 
hearing the incident, retreated.— T. 

10 A?ttnĮpu«.]-~This waa the name ofthe very narrovr 
strait betvreen Bmotia and Euboja, whera the sea iras 
said by tbe ancients to ebb and flow seven times a day. 
It was rande re d more roemorable, because Aristotle was 
reported hera to have destroyed himself from mortifica- 
tion, being onable to explain the cause of the phe no roe- 
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rseolved to attack them before the Chalctdiane: 
they accordingly gavę them battle, and obtained 
a complete victory, killing a prodigioue notnber, 
and fcaking seven hundred priaoners. On the 
tame day they passed into Eubcea, and fought 
the Cbalcidiana; over theae also they were 
victorious, and they left a colooy to the nvm* 
ber of four thoosand on the landa of the Hip- 
pobots,i by which name the moet opuleot of 
the Cbalcidiana were distingaished. 8uch of 
theae aa they took priaoners, aa wel! aa their 
Basotian captives, they at first put in irons, and 
kept in olose oonfinement: they afterwards 
suJTered them to be ransomed at two mins a 
man, suspending their chains from the citadel. 
Tbese were to be seen even vrithin my memory, 
hanging lirom the walls vrbich were burnt by 
the Medes, near the temple facing the west 
The tenth part of the money produced from 
the ranaom of their priaoners was conaecrated ; j 
with it they purchaaed a chariot of braas 1 2 * for 
four horaee; it was placed at the left band aide 
of the citadel, with this inscription 

Her arms, when Chalcis and BcBotia irled, 

Athrns in chaina and darkness ąuell’d their.pride: 

Their ranaom paid, the tentha are bara besto w’d, 

A votive gilt to fcvouring Palias owed. 

LXXVIJL The Athenians continued to 
increaae in number and importance : not from 
their ezample alone, būt from vanous inatancee, 
it msy be made appear that an equal form of 
government is the best Whilat the Athenians 
were in aubjection to tyranta, they vrere su- 
perior in war to nona of their neighbours, būt 
vrben delivered from their oppressora, they far 
surpaased them all; from whence it is evident, 
that whilst under the restraint of a master, 
they were incapable of any spirited ezertions, 
būt as aoon as they obtained their liberty, each 
man zealously ezerciaed his talente on his own 
account 

LXXIX. The Thebana after this, desirous 


non. Tt sftemrds bec&me an appellation for any 
■trait of the sea. 

The circumstance of the ebb and flovr of the sea in 
this place happening seren timesa day, is thus mention- 
ed in the Hercules of Seneca: 

Earipoa andai Sėdit iMtabūli npe, 

Septemąue eonui wj.it d toUdem refert, 

Dud lene Titan mergai ocauo jupu—T 

1 Hippobotet ]—literally means keepers of horses, from 
iV«roc. & horse, and d«*K«, to feed. 

2 Chariot of 6ra«*.]—From the tenth of the spoila of 

the Basolians, and of the people of Chalcis, they made a 

chariot of brase.— Bes Pausaniae, Attio, chap. zzviii. 


of obtafaing revenge, sent to consult the Oracle. 
In reply, the Pythian assured them, that of 
themselves they arouid be unable to accom* 
plish thia. She recommended them to consnlt 
their popular aaaembly, and to apply to their 
nearest neighbours 9 for asaistance. Thoae 
employed in this buainesa called on their re* 
tara an aaaembly of their countrymen, to whom 
tbey communicated the reply of the Oracle. 
Hearing that they were reąuired to ask aseist- 
ance of their neighbonrs, they delibersted 
amongst themselves. « What,” said aome of 
them, « do not the Tanagrai, 4 the Coronmi, 4 
and the Thespians, 4 who are onr neighbonrs, 
constantly aot in concert with us; do they not 
alway« aasiat ua, in war, vvith the most friendly 
and spirited ezertions t To theae there can be 
no occaaion to apply; the Oracle mušt therefore 
have aome other meaning.” 

LXXX. Wbilst they were* thus debating, 
■ome one amongst them ezclaimed, «I think 
that 1 am able to penetrato the meaning of the 
orade; Aaopua 7 is reported to have had two 
daughters, Thebe and jEgina ; ss theae were 
sisters, I am inclined to believe that the deity 
would have aa apply to the ABgineta, to aaaist 
ua in obtaining revenge.*’ The Thebaos, not 
being able to devise any more plauaible intei* 
pretation, thought that they acted in oonform- 
ity to the will of the Oracle, hy šen din g to tbc 
ginate for asaistance, as to their nearest 


3 Nearest neighbours .']—'The term T »» is 

ambiguous, and msy be undersiood e i the r of neighbours 
or relations. 

4 T\maęreti .]—The country of Tanagra, according to 
Pliny and others, was very celebraled for a breed of 
flghting cocki.—Jam e* his quidam (smili) ad bella tan- 
tum ei prcdia assidua nascuniur, q ui bus eitam pairtas 
nobililarunt Rhodum ac Tanagram.— Pliny, x. 21. 

Its modern name is Anatoria.— T. 

6 Conmai.]—Of Coroneaa very singularcircumstance 
is related, that whercas all the ręst of Baeolia abounded 
wlth moles, not one was ever seen in Coronea.—7*. 

6 Thespians .]—Thespia was one of those cities con- 
sidered by the anclents as sacred to the muses, whence 
one of their narnės, Thespiades — T. 

7 AscĮtus .]—*Oceanus and Teihys, as the story goes, 
amonest other sons aAer whom r i vers were named, had 
also Peneus and Asopos; Peneus rėmained in the coun- 
try now called Thessaly, and gavę his name to the river 
which waters it, A sopus residing ai Phlyus, married 
Merope, the daughter of Laden, by whom be had tiro 
■ros, Pelaagua and lemenus, and twelve daughters, 
Ce neyra, Salamis, JEgina, Pirene, Cleone, Thebe, Tana¬ 
gra, Thespia, A sopia, Sinope, JEnia, and Chalcis. JEgina 
waa carrled away by Jupiter to ihe isiand which was 
called after her. 

Aeoptis, informed of this by Sisyphua, pursued ber, 
būt Jupiter struck him wlih bis ihunder .—Diodams 
dienius. 
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seighbours, who, in retom, engaged to send 
the -32acid® 8 to their aid. 

LXXXI. The Thebana, relying on the as- 
netance of riSacid®, commenced hoetilitiee with 
the Athenians, būt they met with ao iii a re- 
ceptioo, that they determined to eend baek the 
Placide, and to reąuire the aid of aome troope. 
The application wae favoarmbly received, and 
the ASginete, confident in their riches, and 
mindful of their ancient enmity with the 
Athemans, began hoetilitiee againet them, vrith- 
ont any formaL declaration of war. Whilat the 
forcee of Atbene were eolely employed againet 
the Bcsotiane, they paeeed over with a fleet into 
Attica, and not only plnndered Phalentm, 9 bot 
almoet all the inhabitanta of the coaet; by which 
the Atheniane soetained coneiderable injory. 

LXXXII. The firet occarion of the enmity 
between the iEgineto and the Atheniana waa 
thia:—The Epidanriane being afflicted by a 
eevere and continued famine, conenlted the 
Delphic Oracle ; the Pythian enjoined them to 
erectstatnes to Darnia and Auiesia, 10 promising 
that their eitoation won!d then be amended. 
The Epidanriane neit inqnired, whether they 
ehoold conetract theae stataee of brase or of 
stone. The priesteee replied, of neither, būt of 
the wood of the garden olive. The Epidanriane, 
in consequence, applied to the. Athenians for 
permiesion to take one of their oKvee, believing 
theae of all othere the moet eacred; indeed it is 
■aid, that at this period olives were no where 
elee to be fonnd. 11 The Atheniana granted 
their reąneet, on condition that they ehould 
eveiy year furnieh a sacrifice to Minerva Po- 


8 ^addm.y-VL. Larcher, comparing thta irith a per- 
agvmph in the following chapter, is of opinion that Her- 
edotue hera speaks not of any persona, bot of langes 
representfng the .Šachtas, whlch the Sglnetss lemt the 

Ttaebans. 

• PkaUrum .]—This place is now caUed Porto Leone. 
—T. 

10 Darnia and At*re#w.]—These were the šame as 
Ceres and Proserptne: theae goddeaees proeured fortil- 
Hy, and had a temple In Tegea, where they were called 
Cerrpophor®. P&usani&s relates the šame fiict as Her- 
edotns, earcept that he calls the two goddessee Anzesfa 
and Lemia. 

They were also worshlpped at Trtssene, bot for dif- 
forent reasons: Darnia was the Bona Dea of the Ro¬ 
mane; aha waa, also, according to Talcnaer, the šame 
as the Roman Maia.— Larcher. 

11 7b befovnd .]—'This assertlon iras by no means 
trae, as Larcher remarka, Herodotns knew it, būt not 
choosing to hurt the pride of the Atheniana, he admils 
the report, ąualifying h whh, * h is saJd.” 

The olive, which loves a w&rtn climate, was probably 
a natlre of the East, and was carried from thence to 
€noce. 


liaa,“ and to Eredtheus. 1 * The Epidanrians *o 
ceding to theae terma, constrncted of Athenian 
olive the fignres which bad been enjoined, and as 
their lands immediately became frailful, they 
pnnctnally folfilled their engagements with the 
Atheniana. 

LXXXin. At and before this period, the 
ASginete were so far in snbjection to the Epi- 
datiriana, that all subjects of litigation betwirt 
themselves and the people of Epidanrna wcre 
determined among the latter. In procese of 
time they boilt themselves a fleet, and rovolted 
from their allegiance; becoming štili moro 
powerfnl, they made themselves masters of tbe 
sea, and plnndered their former masters, carry- 
ing away the imagea of Darnia and Auiesia. 
These they depoaited in the centro of their own 
territoriea, in a place called CEa, about twenty 
stadia from their city; having done this they 
instituted sacrifices in their hononr, with Indi- 
crons chornses of women, 14 assigning to each of 
these goddesses ten men, who wero to preside 
over the choruses. These choruses did not in- 
salt any malė, bot the females of the country. 
The Epidanrians had dancea similar to these, 
with oūier ceremonies ivhich wers mysterioos. 

LXXXIV. From the tiine of their loeing 
these images, the Epidanrians ceased to obeerv* 
their engagements with the Athenians, who 
sent to remonstrate with them on the occasion. 
They made reply, that in this respect they were 
gnilty of no injustice, for as long as they poe- 
■essed the images, they had fnlfilled all that was 
ezpected Anom them; having lošt these, their* 
obligation became void, devolving from them to 
the .ASgineto. On roceiving this mnswer, the 
Athenians sent to iEgina to demsnd the im- 
ages, būt the iEginete denied that the Atheni- 
ena had any bnsiness with them. 

12 Minerva Poliat.y- Pairoms* of the cKy; for the 
šame reason che was called Polionchoe. 

13 Erectheu *.]—Was the aizth ktng of Athens, tai 
whose relgn Ceres came to Athens, and planted corn; 
not only he bot his daughters were rečeiied into tbe 
numfaer of the goda. 

Nostri quidem publicani,cum eseent in Besotis, deorum 
immortalium eicepti lege censorla, negabant immort&les 
esM alios qul aHqaando hominea fuissenL—Sėd ai mot 
hi dii, eat certe Erectheus, cujua Athenla et delubrum 
vldimus et aecerdotem.— Cie. de A Tat. Deor. iii. 19. 

14 Ludiervut ekorvvet qf tromenj —If Herodotns, 
where he says that the Epidaort&ns hoaoured the god- 
desaes Darnia and Auzeaia, x a t a,rt yvvnmnUtrt 
rtfto iri, wlth choruses of women, that used to abuae and 
burlesque the women of tbe country, had called them 

K«A"K»«r>, eomlcal choruses, he bad saki noth- 
ing unirorthy of a great hiatortan; becaoae thoae cho* 
ruses of women were much of the šame oort that wei» 
afiarwards called comlcaL —BetUUg m Phalarit. 
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LXXXV. The Athenians relats, Ihat 
after this refusal of their demand, they sent 
the persona before employed in this business 
in a vessei to ASgina. As tbese images were 
made of the wood of Athens, they were cotn- 
missioned to carry them away from the place 
vrbere they sto'od; būt their attempt to do this 
not prevailing, they endeavonred to ramove them 
vrith ropes: in the midst of their eflorts they 
were atarmed by an earthquake, and loud claps 
of thunder; those employed were seized with a 
madnesa, which caused them to kili one another; 
one only survived, who immediately fled to 
Phaleroa. 

LXXXYI. The above is the Athenian 
account. The iEginete' affirm, that this ex- 
pedition was not made in a single vessei, for 
the attacks of one f or even of many vessels, 
they conld easily have repelled, even if they 
had possessed no ships of their own; būt they 
say that the Athenians invaded them with a 
povrerful fleet; in conseqoence of vrhich they 
retired, not choosing to hazard a navai engage- 
ment. It is, bowever, by no means evident, 
vshether they dedined a aea-fight lirom a want 
of confidence in their own povrer, or whether 
they retired votnntarily and from design. It 
is certain that the Athenians, meeting with no 
resistance, advanced to the place where the 
hnages stood, and not able to separate them 
from their bases, they dragged them along with 
ropes; during which, both the figtnres did wbat 
seems incredible to m e, whatever it may to 
others. 1 They aasert, that they both fell upon 
their knees, in which attitudė they have ever 
eince remained. 8uch vrere the proceedings of 
the Athenians. The people of ASgina, ac- 
cording to their own account, hearing of the 
hostile intentions of the Athenians, took care 
that the Argives should be ready to assist them. 
As soon therefore, as the Athenians landed at 
JEgina, the Argives vrere at hand, and unper- 
ceived by the enemy, pessed over from Epidau- 
rus to the island, whence intercepting their re- 
treat to their ships, they fell upon the Athe¬ 
nians ; at which moment of time an earthąuake 
happened, accompanied with thunder. 


1 MVhaUver ii may to otAsr*.]—This Is ooeof the num- 
mous ezamples in Herodntus, wblch concor to pro re, 
that the character of credulity, so unlveraally impuied 
toourhiamriai^oughttobesometohatąuallfied. Formy 
own part, I am able to recollecl very few passages in- 
deed, where, relating any thing marvellous, or ezceed- 
Ing credibilHy, he does not at tbe šame tiroe intimate, in 
•ome tora or other, his own auaptdons of tbe iacl— T. 


LXXXVn. In their relation of the 
above drcumstances, the ^Eginets and the 
Argivea concur. The Atheniane acknovr- 
ledge, that only one of their countrymen re- 
tumed to Attica; būt this man, the Argivee 
say, waa the eole survivor of e defeat, which 
they gavę the Atheniana; whilst theae affirm, 
that he escaped from the vengeance of the 
divinity, which, hovrever, he did not long elude, 
for he aftenrards perished in this manner: 
when he retumed to Athens, and related at 
large tbe deetruction of his countrymen, the 
wives of those who had been engaged in the ez- 
pedition against 2Bgina were oi t re m ei y exas- 
perated that he alone should survive; they ao» 
cordingly aurrounded the man, and each of 
them asking for her husband, they vroundetl 
him with the claipa 8 of their garments, till he 
died. This behaviour of their women was to 
the Athenians more afflicting than the misfbr- 
tune which preceded it; all however they could 
do vras to mske them afteraards assume the 
Ionian dress. Before thia incident, the women 
of Athens wore the Doric vest, vrhich much 
resemblei the Corinthian ; that they might 
have no occaaion for clasps, they obliged them 
to wear linen tunics. 

LXXXVin. It aeems reasonable to be- 
lieve, that the vest vras not originally Ionian 
būt Carian; formerly the dress of the Gredan 
fe malęs was universally the šame with what we 
novr call Dorian. It ia reported, that the Ar* 


2 With the clatpe .]—The Greeks called the claap or 
buckle whh which they fcstened their garments, nfirt, 
and eometime# ; the Lėtins for the šame thing uaed 

the word fibula. Variems specimens of ancient clasps 
or buckles may be seen in Mont&ucon, the generality 
of arhich reeemble a bow that is įtrung. Montiaucon re* 
jects the opinion of those who affirm, that the buckles of 
which varaus ancient specimens were preserved, wers 
only styli, or instrumente to write whh.— w The styti,* 
he adds, “ were long pins, and mnch stronger than the 
pins with wbich they (astened the buckles anciently.** 
When Julius Cmsar was assassinated, he defended hitn- 
self with his Stylus, and thrust it through the arvn of 
Casca. When the learned Frenchman say s, that tha 
ancient clasps or buckles could not poasibty serve for 
ofieosive weapons, he probably was notacquaimed with 
the fect here mentioned by Herodntus. An elegant mm 
is made by Homer, of the probabllity of a vround’s being 
inflieted by a claep: when Ve nūs, having been vrounded 
by Diomed, retires from the field, Minerva says sareas* 
tically to Jupiter, 

Fermi! thy dnfhtsr, gmdom Ant, to taU 
How Utn miachuics tbe Cyprien qoaea beftll j 
Am htetoe tried w|tb peoūoo to infiame 
The tender borai of a Oracian dama, 

Allared the Air w|th movint tboagba of joy, 

To qnit her country for «nne yeuth of Troy j 
Tfcecfaapbt nona, wKh tolden beeklea faood, 

Bued hm aoft heed wlth thii tommtod venai. 
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gives and the JEginets, in oppodtion to the 
above ordinance of the Athenians, directed 
their women to wear claapa, almoat twioe as 
laigė aa usual, and ordained theee to be the 
particular votive offering made by the vromen, 
in the temples of the above divinities. They 
were sufiered to offer there nothing which vras 
Attic, even the common earthen vessels were 
prohibited, of vrhich they were a!lowed to uae 
none hut what were made in their own coun- 
try. Such, even to my time, has been the con- 
tradictory spirit of the women of Argos and 
JESgina, with respect to those of Athens, that 
the former have persevered in wearing their 
dasps larger than before. 

LXXXIX. This which I have related, 
vras the origin of the animosity betvreen the 
people of Athens and iEgina. The latter štili 
having in mind the old grievance of the eta¬ 
tuos, readily yielded to the solicitations of the 
Thebans, and assisted the Boeotians, by rav- 
aging the coast of Atties. Whilat the Athe- 
nians were preparing to revenge the injury, 
. they were warned by a communication from 
(be Delphic oracle, to refrain from all h ošti Il¬ 
ties vrith the people of .Egina for the space of 
thirty years; at the termination of this period, 
they were to erect a fane to M acus, and might 
then commence ofiensive operations against thė 
JEginete with snccess; bot if they immediate- 
ly began hostilities, although they wouId do the 
enemy essential injury, and finally subdue them, 
they would in the interval suffer much them- 
selves. On receiving this communication from 
the oracle, the Athenians erected a sacred ed- 
ifice to Eacus,* which may now be seen in 
their foram; būt notwithstanding the menace 
impending over them, they were unable to de- 
fer the prosecution of their revenge for the long 
period of thirty years. 

XC. Whilst they were thus preparing for 
revenge, their designs were impeded by what 
happened at Lacedcmon. The 8partans hav¬ 
ing discovered 'the intrigues between the Alc- 
msonide and the Pythian, and what this lašt 

8 ^Bflctts.}—The genealogjr of jEacusis related in 
Ovid, book ziii. The circamstance of Juplter, at the re- 
quesl of JEacas, turning ant* Into omu, wbo were called 
from thence Mynnidons, may be fonndin Ovkl, book vii. 

My raldon—jno togą nec ortfine icmln bradoj 
Corpan vidfaU; sora, auto gsrabuit, 

Kone qonque fcabeot j pučam geom at, paSraagaa taboras, 
Qasattiqaa tanai, at qoi ąnanita r—t r re at 

The erord Mynnidons has been anglicised, and ls used 
to ezpress any bold hardy ruffians, by no lesa authoriiy 
than SwUL— T. 


had done against the Pisistratida and them- 
selves, percsived that they were involved in a 
double disappointment. Without at all con- 
ciliating the Athenians, they had ezpelled from 
thence their own fnends and allies. They were 
also šerioosly impressed by certain orsdes, 
vrhich taught them to ezpect from the Atheni- 
ans many and great caiamities. Of tfaese they 
were entirely ignorant, till they were made 
known by Cleomenes at Sparta. Cleomenss 
had discovered and seised them in the diadai 
of Athens, vrhere they had been originally ds- 
poated by tha Piristmtidae, who, on baing ez¬ 
pelled, had left them in tha temple. 

XCI. On hearing from Cleomenea the above 
oracular declaradons, the Lacedmmonians ob- 
served that the Athenians incressed in povar, 
and were hut little inclinad to remain subject to 
them; they farther reflected, that though vrhsn 
oppressed by tyrinta, the people of Albane 
were weak and submissive, the possession of 
liberty would not fail to make them formidable 
rivals. In consequence of these deliberations* 
they sent for Hippias the son of Pisistratus, 
from Sigeum on the Hellespont, vrhere the 
Pisistratide had taken refuge. On his airi vai, 
they assembled also the representadves of 
their other allies, and thus szpressed them- 
selves : « We confess to yon, friends and allies, 
that under the impression of oracles, vrhich de- 
ceived ns, vre have greatly erred. The man 
who had claims upon onr kindness, and who 
vrould have randered Athens obedient to onr 
will, vre have banished from their oountiy, and 
have delivered that city into the power of an 
ungrateful faction. Not rememhering that to 
ns they are indebted for their liberty, they ars 
become insolent, and hava ezpelled disgraca- 
fully from amongst them, us, and our king. 
They are endeavouring, vre hear, to maks 
themselves more and more formidable; this 
their neighbours the Bceotians and Chslcidiane 
have already ezperienced, as vrill others also 
who may happen to oflėnd them. To atono 
for onr past errors and neglect, vre now profess 
o ursel ves ready to assist you in chastising them: 
for this reason, vre have sent for Hippias, and 
assembled yon; intending, by the joint opera¬ 
tions of one United artny, to restore him to 
Athens, and to that dignity of vrhich vre for- 
merly deprived him.” 

XC1I. These sentimentą of the Spartina 
vrere approved by very few of the confederatea. 
Afker a long interval of ailence, Sosiclas of 
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Corinth Bade thia reply: “We auy henceforth 
certainly ezpect tose© tbe heavcna take tbe place 
•f the earth, 1 tbe earth that of the heaxvm; to 
•ee mcnkind ezisting in the te&tero, and the sca- 
ly tribe on earth, nnoe you, O Lecedsmonians, 
ttedkate the subveraion of free and eqoal gov- 
ernmente, and the estabtishment of arbitrary 
power; than which sūrely nothing can be more 
unjust in itself or more sanguinary in ils effecte. 
If you oonsider tyranny with m favourable an 
eye, before yon think of introdncing it else- 
wbene, abow ne the ezample, and aubmit first to 
atyrant yourselves; at pr eee n t, yon are not only 
withont a tyrant, būt it abould eeem, that in 
(Sparta, nothing ean be gnarded against with 
nore vigilant anxi«ty; tehy then vrieh to involve 
you r confederates in wbat to yon appears ao 
great a calamity; a calamity which likę ns if you 
bad known, ezperience teouM doubtless have 
prompted a more sagacious eounsel. The gov- 
ernment of Corinth was fonnerly in the hands 
of a few ; they who were called tbe Bacchisds 2 
bad (be edministration of aflairs. To cement 
and confirm their authority, they were careful to 
oontraet no marriagea būt amongst themselves. 
One of theee rvboee name was Ampbion, had 
a daughter called Labda, f who was lame. As 
none of the Bacchiadse vrere willing to marry 
ber, they United her to Eetion, aon of Echecra- 

-e- 

1 Tukt tfuplare qfth* sortA.]—Wlth a sentiment slm- 
iUr to thig, Ovid commences o ne of hia moat beauliful 
elegies: 

H> «*prt>Wima hbmlnr ib ■qww niro 
Umaiia, eon«Mdiioh|w imna tqtb, 

Temt fcrat •toliai, caJunj ftndetar mira, 

Unk daUt Aramą*. it dabil ignbupnj 
Ohim natom | mąm&mhę Ateita* 

Fmq«e aunin ss aodl mUi tenebit her. 

OstataJaiAMt įtari q»p«ew-.«, 

Et aibn te de qte MB rit kabate* Mm— T. 

2 Baechiadet .]—Pausaniaa and Diodorus Siculuaare a 
llttle at ▼ariance with our author ln iheir accouma of the 
Bacch lad®. The matter, borrever, aeema from thetn all 
to be thia: Bacchia waa ona of the Heraclid®, and prince 
of Corinth ; on account of hia eplendid character and 
virtuos, hia deacendanta took the name of Bacchiadse, 
tehtch, with the skvere ignty of Corinth, they retained till 
they were ez^lled by Cypselue.—T. 

3 Labda."]— Thia, saya M. Larcher, was not her real 
name, būt waa piven her on account of the reeemblance 
wfaich ber latnenesa raide her bear to tbe letter L, or 
lambda. A ncientiy the letter Lambda was called labda. 
It waa the c«*mrn*m custom amongst the ancients to give 
as niek nemes the leltera of the alphabet. JEsop wns 
called Theis, by his raaster Iadmua, from his superfor 
acmepees, Thetes bei ng also a name f ir slaves. Galelius 
Crassus, a mil itary tribūne under the Emperor Tiberiu#, 
was called Beta, tecause he loved Beet (|miree). Or- 
pyllls, a c uneran of Cyaicum, was named Gamma; 
Anlhen»r, whe wrote the history of Crete, w«a called 
Beita; Ap«ll <nius, who lived in the tlme of Fhilopatar, 
aras named Epsilon. Ac.—LorcAar. 


tęs, teho, though of the lote tribe of Petru, teks 
in his origin one of the Lapithe 4 descended 
from Craneus.* As he bud no children by this 
or by any other wife, be sent to Delphi to con- 
sult the oracle on tbe eubject. At the moment 
of his entering tbe temple, he was thus ad- 
dressed by tbe Pythian 

* Eetion, houour’d far belov thy vrorth; 

Know Labda ahall produce a monatroua birth, 

A stone, which, rolling with ehormous weight, 0 
Shall croah usurpers, and reform the statei 
This predietion to Eetion came by accidefit to 
the ears of the Bacchiadse. An oracle had be- 
fore spoken conceming Corinth, tehich though 
dark and obacure, teta evidently of the šame 
tendency teith that declared to Eetion: it was 
this 

* Amidst the roeks an eagle 8 shall produce 
An eagle, who shall many knees unloose, 

Bloody and atrong: gimrd then your measures vett, 
Ye who in Corinth and Plrene 7 dwell 1* 

When this oracle waa first delivered to the Bae- 
chiadse, tbey had no conception of ita meaning; 
bųt as aoon as they learned the particulars of 
that given to Eetion, they understood the fint 
from the lašt. The result teaa, that they con- 
fined the aeeret to themselves, determined to 
destroy the future child of Eetion. As aoon 
as tbe woman was delivered, they coromission- 
ed ten of their number to go to the place tehere 
Eetion lived, and make away teith the infant. 
As soon as they came to tehere tbe tribe of 
Petrą resided, they went to Eetion’a house, arid 
asked for tbe child: Labda, ignorant of theur 
intentions, and imputing this visit to their 
friendship for her husband, produced her in- 
fant, and gavę it to the arma of one of them. tt 
had been concerted, that tehoever should first 
have the child in hia hands, was to dash it to 
the ground: it happened, as if by divine inter- 
position, that the infant smiled in the face* 

4 Z4ptlA<B.3—The Lapith® vrere celebrated In antf- 
ąuity, asjDelng the first who ussd bridlss and barneas for 
horses: 

hn MelbnnH tepftta gymp te Mara 
Lapoki dona. 

5 Constta.]—The story of Craneus isthis: Csnis waS 
a Virgin, and was ravished by Neptūne, who afierurards 
at her request, turned her Intoaman,and causodbarto 
be invulnarable. AAer this drauge of sės bis name alko 
was changed to Craneus; be then foughl with (he Lapt* 
thse against the centanrs, who not being able dhervtSa 
to destroy him, overwhelmed him beneath a pilė nf wood. 
Ovid says he was then turned hitoabtrd; Vlrgil, oa tbe 
contrary asserts, that he resmned bis former sex.—T. 

6 An eagle.y- Eetion is derlved from the Greek word 
»iToę, an eagle. 

7 Artele.]—This (buntafn eras sacred to the muses, 
and remarkabte for the nreetness of ils waters. 

8 SmiUd m th*/ac4.y~Tb» efiecta of an inlhni smlllng 
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of the man towhom the mother had intraatod it 
Ha was seized with an emotion of pity, and 
found himseif unable to dastroy it; witb theaa 
fedingą, ha gavę the child to tha peram neit 
him, who gavę it to a third, kili tbua .it paaaed 
through tha banda of all tha ten; no ona of 
thein was abla to murdar it, and it wae re- 
turned to the mother. On leaving tha houae, 
they stopped at tha gale, and began to reproach 
and accuae each other, būt particularly him 
who first receiving tha child, had failed in his 
engagemenU. After a ahort in lervai, they 
agiead to entar the hooae again, and jointly 
dastroy the child: būt fate had determined that 
tha ofiėpring of Eetion sbould ultimately prove 
tha destroction of Corinth. Labda, atanding 
Bear the gale, had overheard their discourse, 
and faaring that aa their aentimenta were chang- 
ed» they would infallibly, if they had opportu- 
©ity, murdar her infantę ahe carried it away v 
and hid it in a placa liula obvioua to suspicion, 
Barnely, in a corn-measure. 9 She waa satiafied, 
that on their retum they would raškė a strict 
aearch after the child, which accordingly hap- 
peoed: finding however all their diligence in- 
aftectual, they thought it only remained for 
tham to rotum and acquaint their employera, 
that they had eiecuted their commission. 
Wben the son of Eetion grew up, ha waa call- 
ad C y paeina, in memory of the danger he had 
aacaped in the < corn-measure,* the meaning of 
the word Cypaela. On hia arrival at manhood, 
be conaulted tha Delphic oracle: the anawer 
ha raceivad waa ambiguoua; būt confident of 
its favourable meaning, he attacked and mede 
himseif master of Corinth. The oracle was 
thia 

in the face of rude umutored men, is delightfully ex- 
pressed in part of an ode on the uee and abnae of poetry, 
preeerved by Warton, in bis Esaay on the Genius and 
Writings ofPope. 

Fitber «f peace and erto—be flnt tbe ctty bailt t 

No man tha Mjgfabooi'i blood m by hja fialghhnar ą»Dti 

Ha taogbt to tUt aad aaprnte tha lamfa i 

Ha ftiM tha roring yovtha Id Hymea’i njrtle fautfc, 

WbWDa daar doaeatic lifa bagiu. 

And all the cfaaritica thal toftenad du : 

The hebes that in their hthen’ facea smiled, 

'VVith lbpirųę blandiabments their rage beguiled, 

And tender tbougfafc inspirad. 

9 Ina corn-mrasur#.]—The.descriptlon ofthls chest, 
vrhlch was preecnred in ihe temple of Juno at Olympiaj 
empl-iys Severai chapters in the fifth book of Paumnias. 
He telis us thal the chest was made of cedar, and that 
ils ouiside was enriched wiih animals, and a variety of 
historical re prese ntations in cedar, fvory, and gold. “ Ii 
is n »t likely,” says M. Larcher, “ thal the chest describ- 
ed by Pausanias was Ihe real chest in which Cypsėtus 
was prese r ved, būt one made on purpose to coinraemo* 
rate the incident.”— T. 


1 Behold & man whora fortuos maksi her era, 
C'>rinthian Cypeclus, Eetion’s heir; 

Hhneelf shall reign, his children loo prevall, 

Bot there the glories of his race mušt &U.’ 

« When C y paeina had obtained poaaeasion of 
tha govemahent, ha peraecuted tha inbabitanto 
of Corinth, depriving many of their wedth, 
and inora of their liras. After an undisturb- 
ed reign of thirty yeara, ha waa auoceeded by* 
hia aon Periąs dar, who at first adoptod a mild- 
er and raore moderato conduct; būt having by 
hia emiasariea formad an intimato connaction 
with Thraaybulus, aovareign of Miletas, he 
even ezceeded hia father in ernelty. Tha ob- 
ject of ona of hia embaseies waa to inqnire of 
Thraaybulua what moda of goverament woold 
render hia authority moat secure and mosi honr 
ourable. Tbrasybulua conductod tha meaaan- 
ger to a corn-field without the town, whara, 
aa be walked up and down, ha aakcd soma 
ąueatioDs of the man relative to hia departore 
firom Corinth; in the meanwhile, wh«raver be 
diaoerned a head of corn tellar than tha rast, 10 
ha cut it o# till all the higheet, and tha richest 
weie levellad with tha grouncL Haviog gone 
over the whola fiald in thia man nėr, ha retired, 
without apeaking a word to the parson who aU> 
touded him. On the rotum af hia amiaaary to 
Corinth, Periander waa aztremely anzious to 
leam tha raault of hia joumey, būt ha was in- 
formad that Thraaybuiua had nevar said a word 
in roply ; that ha even appeared te be a man 
deprived of hia reaaon, and bent on tha dešinio* 
tion of hia own proparty. The meseeager then 
proceeded to inform hia master of what Thra¬ 
aybulua had doneu Periander immedialely 
conceived the meaning of Tbrasybulua to be, 
that ha ahould destroy the moat illustrioua of 
hia citizeua. Ha in conaequence ezercised 
every apačios of cruelty, till he completod what 
hia father Cypačius had begun, killing soma, 
and driving others into asile. On account of 
hia wife Melisas, ha one day stripped all tha 
women of Corinth of their clotbea. He had 
sent into Theaprotia, near the river Acheron, 
to conault tha oracle of the dead 11 conceraing 


10 TKller than the ręst."]—A similar story is tnld of 
Tarąuin the Proud, and his snn Sextus, who, sirikingoff 
the heads of the tallesi poppies in bis garden, thus imi* 
roaled his desire thal his son should destroy tbe moat 
įminant characters of Gabii, of whtch he was endeav- 
nuring by stratagem lo make himseif master—Seo IAvy> 
b. i. ch. 54. It is remarkable that Ari stotie, in his Poli* 
ties, Vvvice meniions this enigmalical advice as given by 
Periander to Thraeybulus.— T. 

11 The oracle qf the dead.}— N«s(e/»»rrtMr, a placa 
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something of valus which had been įeit by a 
stranger. Melissa appearing, declared that sbe 
vrould by no meana lell where tbe thing reąuir- 
«d waa depoeited, for tbe was cold and naked: 
for tbe garmenta in which abe waa interred were 
ef no aervice to her, not baving been bumed. 
In proof of wbich she asserted, that Periander 
had • put bread into a cold oven ; f Periander, on 
hearing thie, waa aatufied of tbe truth of what 
abe said, for be had embraced Melissa after her 
.decease. On the return tberefore of bis mee- 
aengera, be commanded all tbe women of Cor- 
mtb to aasemble at tbe temple of J u no. On 
tbis occasion tbe women came aa to some pnblk 
festival, adorned vrith the greatest splendour. 
The king, having placed bis guards for the pur- 
pose, caused them all to be stripped, free wo- 
men and slaves, withoot distinction. Their 
ciothes were afterwards disposed in a large 
trench, and barned in honour of Melissa, wbo 
wes solemnly invoked on the occasion. When 
tbia was done, a second messenger was despatcb- 
ed to Melissa, who now vouchsafed to say 
vrhere the thing required might be found.-8uch, 
O men of 8parta, ia a tyrannical government, 
and such its effects. Much tberefore vrere we 
Corinthians astonished when ve learned you 
bad sent for Hippiaa; bot tbe declaration of 
your sentimentą snrpriaes na štili more. We 
adjure yoo therefore, in the narnės of the di- 
vinities of Greece, not to establish tyranoy in 
oor rities. Būt if you are determined in your 
purpose, and are resolved in opposition to wbat 
is just, to restore Hippias, be assured that the 
Corinthians will not second you.” 

XCIII. Sosicles, the deputy of tbe Corin¬ 
thians, having delivered bis sentimentą, was 
answered by Hippias. He having adjured the 
šame divinities, declared that tbe Corinthians 
would most of all have occasion to regret tbe 
Pisistratids, when tbe destined bour should 
arrive, and they should groan under the oppres- 
sion of the Athenians. Hippias špoke with 
the greater confldence, because be was best 
acąuainted with the declarations of the oracle*. 
The ręst of the confederates, who had h it h erto 
been silent, hearing the generous sentimentą of 
Sosicles, declared theroselves tbe friends of 
freedom, and favourers of the opinions of tbe 

where divination was carried on by calling up the dead 
wkh marical rites. Ptausanias places thia oracle ai Aor- 
nos in Thesprotia. The superstitions of Italy seem in 
bavo been borrowed from that country; hence Cicero 
mentions an oracle of the šame klnd at the lake Aversas 
ln Italy.—TVec. 1.16. 


Corinthians. They fhen conjnred tbe Lace- 
dsmonians to introduce no innovations which 
might afiect the iiberties of a Grerian dty. 

XCIV. When Hippias departed (irom Spęs¬ 
ta, Amyntaafhe Macedonian prince oflered htm 
for a residence, A n the mos, aa did the Thesta- 
lians, Iolcos; 1 būt he would accept of neither, 
and returned to 8igeum, which Pisistratus bad 
taken by force from the people of Mitybine. 
He had appointed Hegesintratus, his natūrai 
son by a vomin of Argos, governor of the 
place, who did not retain his situation without 
much and violent contest The people of Mi- 
tylene and of Athens issuing, the one from the 
city of Achiilea, 8 the other from 8igeum, were 
long engagėti in hoatilitiea. They of Mitylene 
insisted on tbe restoration of what had been 
violently taken from them; būt it waa anstver- 
ed, that the iEolians had no atronger claims 
upon the territoriea of Troy than the Atheni- 
ans theroselves, and the ręst of the Gieeks, vrho 
had assisted Menelaus in avenging the repe of 
Helen. 

XCV. Among their various encountem it 
happened, that in a severe engagement, in whieh 
the Athenians had the advantage, the poet 
Ale® u s 8 fled from the field. The Athenians 


1 Jofeos.]—This place is now called Iaco; we leant 
from Horace, that ii was formerly flunous for produclng 
poisonou* pUnta: 

Hertatpe qo» tokrn etape įtaria 
Mitlit mt e noium feru. 

2 Achiilea .']—ln the fotmh book, Herodotas callsthts 
place ihe Course of Achiilea. Its nsodern name is Ffo- 
donisi.-T. 

3 Alccrus ]—was a na t i ve of Mitylene, ln the isl&nd of 
Lesbos; he was cotemporary wlth Sappfao, and gener- 
ally is considered asthe inventoroflyricpoetry. Arch* 
ilochus, Al c® u s, and Horace, were all unsuccessful in 
their attempts to distinguish themsel ves as eoldiers; and 
all of them ingenuously acknowledged their inferiority 
in thia respecL Bayle doubts vhetber Horace would 
have confesaed his disgrace, if he had not been šono 
lioned by the groat examples above mentioned. How- 
ever thia may be, he writes thua of hiroself: 

Tecmn PhOippoe at cderem ftgua 
Beori, reikta nom bene panrala; 

Quum ftacu virtis et mhaoe* 

Turpe oriom totigere mente. 

Of Alcoeus we have būt very few rem&ins; būt k is 
understood that Horace in many of his odes minutely 
imitated him. The principai subjects of his muee seem 
to have been the pr&ise of liberty and a hstred oftyrants. 
The ancient poetą abound with pasaages in his honour, 
and his memory recei ves no disgrace from the following 
aposlrophe by Akenside, in his ode on lyricpoetry: 

Broke don the Mm of hta aative bud, 

Devotiag akame and rengtume to bar kirda, 

Wilb kmder impulae and a thralanlng hand 
Tbe 1/rii ■ patriot hdIim tbe munding eboria 
Te wreteba^ y pertUkoi fcaia, 

Te cuned of goda and Um*cn mm. 
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obtained his anai, and suspended tbem at 8i- 
geum, io the temple of Minerva. A lesus re- 
oorded the event in a poem which he sent to 
Mitybos, ezplaining to a friend named Melą- 
nippus the particulars of his misfortune. Pe- 
riander, the son of Cypsėtas, at length re-united 
the contending natione: he being choeen arbi- 
ter, determined that each party should retain 
what they poesessed. Sigeum thus devolved 
to the Athenians. 

XCVI. Hippias, when he left Sparta, went 
to Asia, where he used every effort to render 
the Athenians odious to Artaphernes, and to 
prevail on him to make them subject to him 
and to Darius. As soon as the žntriguee of 
Hippias were known at Athens, the Athenians 
despatehed emiasaries to Sardis, enireating the 
Peniam to place no confidence in men whom 
they had driven into ezile. Artaphernes in- 
formed them in roply, that if they arished for 
peace, they mušt recall Hippias. Rather tban 
accede to these conditiona, the Atbeniana 
choae to be conaidered as the enemies of 
Penia. 

XCVll. Whilst they were resolving on 
theae measures, in oonsequence of the im- 
preasion which had been made to their preju- 
dice in Persia, A risi agoras the Mi lesia n, being 
driven by Cleomenes from Sparta, arrived at 
Athens, which city wa* then powerful beyond 
the ręst of its neighbours. When Aristagoras 
appeared in the public assembly, he enumerated, 
as he had done in Sparta, the riches which 
Asia poesessed, and recommended a Persian 
war, in which they would be easily successful 


Ta nnmtenn of the Uw», 

Thou*[h now ye gkiry in your lot, 

Tbough now ye tread the faebla neek in dnt, 

Tat thae and rigbtam» Jovė wlll judga your drcadful cuao. 

After all, Alenus doss not appear to hava been one of 
the faireat charaeters of antiquity, and haa probably re- 
celved more commendalion than he deserred. His 
house, are le&rn from Athvneus, wa* filled with milit&ry 
vreapons; his greal desire wae to altam militarj glory ; 
būt in his flrst engaąement with an enemy, he ignomin- 
lously fled. The theme of hia songs was liberty, būt he 
was sirongly auspected of being a secret friend to eome 
who meditated the ruin of their country. I say noihing 
of his eupposed licentlous overture to Sappho, thinking 
with Bayle, that the verses cited by Aristotle have been 
too hardly construed. Of these verses the follotving is 
an imperfect translation: 

Alcjbus. 

IwUi tnepaak bot *H1 througfa ttame eoneaal 
The thoughto my tongue mcat g ladly mdd raveaL 
Sappho. 

Wareyavteqaeat,0bud,OD virto* buitį, 

Toar cheaka wouid wanr no marka ofaecrat galit { 

Bot m prompt worda tbe raady tbougbt had Aown, 

Sad yov hanitV boeHi ncnaleg qoickly afeom. 
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egainat a people naing neither spear nor ahield. 4 
In addition to thia, he remarked that Miletas 
wss an Athenian colony, and that conaeąuently 
it became the Athenians to ezert the greit 
power they possessed in fsvour of tbe Mila¬ 
šiaus. He proceeded to make ūse of the most 
earnest entreaties and laviah promiles, til! they 
finally acceded to his views. He thought, and 
aa it appeared with justioe, that it waa fisr 
easier to delude a great multitude than a single 
individual; he waa unable to prevail upon Cle¬ 
omenes, būt he wop to hia purpose no lesa than 
thirty tbousand 6 Atbeniana. The people of 
Athens accordingly agreed to aend to the aaaiat- 
ance of tbe lonians twenty veasels of war, of 
which Melanthiua, a very amiable and popular 
character, was to bave tbe eommand. This 
fleet w&s the aource of the calamities 6 which 
afterwarda enaued to the Oreeks and Barbarians. 

X C VIII. Before their departnre, A rista go- 
raa retnrned to Miletas, where be contrived a 
roeasure from which no advantage could poasi- 
bly reault to the lonians. Indeed, his principai 
motive vraa to distreaa Darius. He despatehed 
a meaaenger into Phrygia, to thoae Paeonians 
vrho from the banke of the 8trymon had been led 
away captive by Megabyzua, and who inhabited 
a distriet appropriated to them. Hia emissaries 
thua addreased them:—« Men of Psonia, I am 


I give them, whh tome slight alteratkm, from Bayle. 
-T. 

4 Spear nor ahield.']—A parlicular account oftbe mll- 
itary habit and arms of the oriental natione may be 
found in the seventh bookof Herodotue, vrhere he epeake 
of the natione which composed the prodigioue armament 
of Xerxea.— T. 

6 Thirty thouaond .]—Herodotne Is the only ancient 
author who makee the aggregate of the Athenians 
aroount to more th&n tvrenty-one thousand individoals. 
Ie this, inquiree M. Larcher, a fcult of the copyists, or 
were the Athenians more populoue before the Pereian 
and Peloponnesian vrarsl “The narrow pollcy,” ob- 
eerves Mr. Gibbon, “ of preserving, withouiany foreign 
mizture, the pure blood of the ancient cilizens, had 
checced the fortune, and hastenedlhe ruin of Atliens 
and Sparta. The aepiring genius of Rome oacrifieod 
vanity to ambition, and deemed ii more prudenlae woll 
aa honourable, to adopt virtus and merit for her ovvn, 
wheresoever they were found, among slavesor atrangers, 
enemies or barbariane.” 

6 Source cf tha ralamitiea. ]—Thls is another of the ex- 
amplea wtaich Plutarch adducee in proof of the maliea 
ofHerodotua. “ He haa the audacity,” says Plutarch, “ to 
afflrm, that the vessele which the Athenians sent to ths 
assistance of the lonians, vrho had revolied from ths 
Persiant, vrere the cause of the erils vvhich &Aerwards 
ensued, merely because they endeavoured to deliver so 
many and such i llustriousGrecian chles,from ie rvitude.“ 
In polnt of argument, a vreaker tract than thie of Plu- 
urch wss ne ve r written; and thlsassertion ln partlcular 
is too absurd to requlre any formai rsfauUon.— T. 
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commissioned by Aristagoras,* prince of Mi- 
letus, to say, that if you urill follow his counsel, 
you may be free. The wbole of Ionia has re- 
volted from Penia, and it becomes yon to eeize 
this opportonity of returning to yoor native 
eountry. You havo only to appear on the 
banko of the ocean; we will provide for the 
ręst.” The Peonians received this Informa¬ 
tion with great satisfiaction, and with their wives 
and children fied towarda the sea. 8ome, 
however, yieiding to their fears, re m ai d ed be- 
hind, from the aea coaet they pessed over to 
Cbioa: here they bad acarce disembarked be- 
fore a large body of Penian cavalry, sent in 
pursuit of them, appeared on the opposite 
ahore. Unable to overtake them, they sent 
over to them at Chios, soliciting their retam. 
This, bowever, had no cfiect: from Chios 
they were transported to Lesbos, from Lesbos 
to Doriscus, 1 2 * and from thence they proceeded 
by land to Peonia. 

XCIX. At this juncture, Aristagoras was 
joined by the Athenians in twenty vessels, 
who were also accompanied by five triremes of 
Eretrians. These latter did not engage in the 
contest from any regard for the Athenians, būt 
to discharge a similar dėbt of friendship to the 
Milesians. The Milesians had formerly as- 
sisted the Eretrians against the Chalcidians, 
when the 8amians had United with them against 
the Eretrians and Milesians. When these and 
the ręst of his confederates were assembled, 
Aristagoras commenced an expedition against 
Bardis: he himself continued at M lietus, 
whilat his brother Charopinus commanded the 
Milesians, and Hermophantus had the conduct 
of the allies. 

C. The Ionians arriving mth their fleet at 
Epheeus, disembarked at Coressus, a place in 
ils vicinity. Taking some Ephesians for their 
guides, they advanced with a formidable force, 
directing their march towanls the Cayster. 8 
Passing over mount Tmolus, they arrived at 
8ardis, where meeting no resistance, they made 
themselves masters bf the whole of the city, 
except the citadel. This was defended by Ar- 
taphemes himself, with a large body of troops. 


1 Doriscus.]—Doriscus is memorable for be i Dg the 
place where Xerxes numbered his army.— T. 

2 Coye/er.]—This river was very famous in classic 

story. It ancientiy abounded with svranę, and from ils 

terpentine course has someiimes been eonf anded with 

the Maander; the Maander was the appropriate river 

of the Milesians, as was the Cayster of the Ephesians. 

The name the Turks now gi re it ia Chiay.— T. 


CI. The follorring incident pnserved the 
dty from plunder:—the houees of Bardis * rrera 
in general constructed of reeds; the ferr which 
were of brick had reed coverings. One of these 
being aet on fire by a sotdier, the flames spread 
from houae to bouse, till the vrhole city was 
consumed. In the midst of the conflagration, 
the Lydians, and such Permaus as vrere in the 
city,eeeing themselves surrounded by the flames, 
and vritbout the possibility of eecape, rushed 
in crowds to the foram, through the centre of 
which flows the Pactolus. This river brings, 
in its descent from mount Tmolus, a quantity 
of gold dust j 4 passing, as we have deecribed, 
tbrougb Bardis, it mizes with the Hermas, tiH 
both are finally lošt in the sea. The Peniam 
and Lydians, thus reduced to the lest eztremity, 
were compelled to act on the defensive. The 
Ionians seeing some of the enemy prepared to 
defend themselves, othen advanctng to ettack 
them, were seized with a panic, and retired to 
mount Tmolus, 5 * * from vrhence, under favour of 
the night, they retreated to their shipa. 

CII. In the buraing of Bardis, the temple of 
Cybele, the tutelar goddeee of the eountry, was 
totaliy destroyed, which waa afterrrards made a 
pretence by the Peniana for burning the tem¬ 
ples of the Greeks. When the Peraisns who 
dwell on this side the Halys were acąuainted 
with the above inyasion they determined to 
asaist the Lydians. Folkroing the Ionians 
regularly from Bardis, they esme up with them 
at Ephesus. A general engagement ensued, 
in which the Ionians were defeeted vrith great 
slaughter. Amongst others of dlstinction who 
fell, was Eualcis, chief of the Eretrians ; he 
had freąuently been vietorions in many contests, 
of vrhich a garland was the reward, and bad 
been particularly celebrated by 8iroonides of 
Ceos.• They who escaped from this battle, 
took refuge in the different rities. 


3 Sbrdit.]—The reader will recollectthat Sardis was 
the capit&l of Cresus, which is here represented as con- 
sisiing only of a number of thalched houses, a proof that 
architecture had as yel made no progresą.—T. 

4 Gold dusi.]—Ii had ce&sed to do this in the time of 
Strabo, that is to say, in the age of Augustus.— Larchtr. 

5 7Vio!«i.]-S trabo enumerates mouniTmolus araongrt 
the places vrhich produced the roost ezcellent vines. It 
was also celebrated for its saffron.—See Virgil. * 

Mama yiim eroeeos at TSnoba odona te. 

It was also called Timolus. See Ovid, 

Itearaera nyniphaB rinete TteelL 
It is now named Timolitze.— T. 

6 Simonidc s qf Ceos. j—There were Severai poets of 
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CIII. Aftar the event of the above eipedi- 
tion, the Athenians withdrew themselves en- 
tirely from the Ionians, and refuaed ali the aoli- 
citations of Ariatagoras by his ambaasadora, to 
Tepeat their aaristance. The loniana, tboagh 
deprived of this resource, continned with no 
lesa alacrity to peraevere in the hostilities they 
had comraeneed against Darios. They aailed 
to the Helleapont, and reduced Bysantiom, 
with the neighbouring cities: quitting that part 
again, and advancing to Caria, the greater part 
of the inhabitants joined them in their ofiensive 
operationa. The city of Gaunas, which at first 
had refoaed their altiance, aftar the boming of 
8ardis, added itsetf to their forces. 

CIV. The oonfederacy waa also farther 
•trengthened by the volnntary acceasion of all 
the Cyprians, ezcept the Amathusians. 7 The 
follotting was the occasion of the revolt of the 
Cyprians from the Medes:—Gorgus prince of 
Salamis, son of Chorais, grandson of Sinomus, 
great-grandson of Enelthon, had a younger bro- 
ther, whose name vras Oneailus; this man had 
Tepeatedly solicited Gorgus to revolt from the 
Peraians; and on hearing of the seceaaion of the 
Ioniana, he urged him with štili greater impor- 
tunity. Finding all his efforts inefTectual, aasist- 
ed by his party, he took an opportunity of his 
brother’s making an ezcuraion from Salamis, to 
shut the gates against him: Gorgus, thus depri- 
yed of his city, took refuge amongst the Medes. 
Oneailus usurped hia station, and penuaded the 
Cyprians to rebeL The Amathuaians, who 
alone opposed him, he closely besieged. 

CV. At this period, Darius was informed 
of the burning of Hardis by the Athenians and 
Ionians, and that Ariatagoras of Miletus was 


this name; the celebrated satire against vromen was 
wrhten by another and more modern Simonides. The 
great excellence of this Simonides of Ceoa was elegiac 
composition, in which Dionysius Halicarnassus does not 
scruple to prefer him to Pind&r. The inrention of local 
memory was ascribed to him, and it is not a lhtle re- 
markable, that at the age of eighty, he contended for 
and won a poetical prize. His most memorable saying 
was concerning God. Hiero asked him what God was 1 
Ailer many and reitefated delays, his answer aras, “ The 
longer I raeditate upon it, the more obscure the subject 
appears to ras.” He is reproached for having been the 
first who prostituted his muse for mercen&ry purposes. 
Bayle seems to have oollected every thing of moment 
relative to this Simonides, to whom for more minute par- 
ticulars, I refer the reader.— T. 

7 AmcUhusians .'}—From Amathus, which was sacred 
to Venus, the whole island of Cyprus was sometimes 
ealled Amathusla.—Accordlng to Ovid, it produced abun- 
dance of metais; 

GnvkhmgM AmalhunU metaUis. 


the principai instigator of (he confederacy&gainst 
him. On first receiving the intelligence, he is 
said to have treated the revolt of the Ionians with 
eztreme contempt, as if certain that it was im- 
posaible for them to escape his indignation ; 
būt be desired to know vrho the Athenians 
vrere t On being told, he ealled for his bow, and 
shooting an arrow into the air, be ezclaimed : 
—« Sufifer rae, O Jnpiter, to be revenged on 
these Athenians !” He aftenvards directed one 
of his attendants to repeat to him, three times 
every day, when he sat down to tablo, « Sir, 
remember the Athenians.” 

CVI. Aftar giving these ordera, Darias 
summoned to his presence Histissas of Miletas, 
vrhom be hsd long detained at hia courL He 
addressed him thus: •« I am informed, Histicus, 
that the man to whom yoa intrusted the govern- 
ment of Miletus, hss ezcited a rebellion against 
me; he has proeured forces from the opposite 
continent, and sedoced the Ionians, whom I 
shall unąueationably chastise, from their duty. 
With their anited assistance, he has desbroyed 
my city of Sardis. Can such a eonduet poesi- 
bly meet with your approbation ? or, anadvised 
by yoa, could he have done what he basi Be 
carefal not to involveyoaraelfin a second oflence 
against my authority .”—“ Can yoa, 8ir, be- 
lievesaid Histisas in reply,«that I woold be 
concerned in any thing which might occasion 
the smallest perplezity to yoa 1 What shoald 
I, urho have nothing to wish for, gain by snch 
eonduet 1 Do I not participate all that you your- 
self enjoy; and have I not thfe honour of being 
your counsellor and your firiend 1 If my repre- 
sentative has acted, as you allege, it is entirely 
his owu deed ; būt I connot easily be perauaded 
that either he or the Milesians would engage 
in any thing to yonr prejudice. If, nevertheleos, 
what you intimate be really tnie, by witbdraw- 
ing me from my own proper station you have 
only to blame youreelf for the event I suppose 
that the Ionians have taken the opportunity of 
my absence, to accomplish vrhat they have for 
a long time meditated. Had I been present in 
lonia, I wili ventore to aflirm, that not a city 
would have revolted from your power: you have 
only therefore to seod me instantly to Tonis, 
that things may resume their former situation, 
and that I may gi ve into yourpovrer the present 
governor of Miletus, who has occssioned all 
this mischief. Having first efifected this, I 
swear by the deities of Heaven, that I will not 
change the garb in which I shall sėt foot in 
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Jonis, withont rendering the gresi islsnd of 
Bsrdinis 1 tributary to your power.” 

C VII. Histicus msde tbese pro testą tions to 
delode Darias. The king wss influenced by 
whst be said, only iequiring bis retam to 8ass 
ss sooa ss he shoald base fiilfiiled bis engage- 
nents. 

CVIII. In this interval, when the messenger 
from Hardis bad informed Darius of the fate of 
that city, and the king bad dona with bis bow 
wbat we bave described; and when, after eon- 
ferring with H ištinus, be bad dismissed bim to 
Ionia, the follovring incident occurred: Onesilas 
of 8alamis being engaged in the aiege of Amą- 
thus, word wss brougbt bim that Artybių s, a 
Persian officer, was on bis way to Cyprus with 
a large fleet, and a formidable body of Persians. 
On bearing this, Onesilus sent messengers to 
diffcrent parts of Ionia, ezpreasing bis want 
and desire of assistance. The Ionians, without 
besitation, hastened to join bim with a numer- 
ons fleet Whilst they were already at Cyprus 
the Persians bad paased over from Cilicia, and 
were proceeding by land to 8alamis. The 
Phenicians in tbe meantime bad paased the 
promontory which is calJed the Key of Cyprus. 

CIX. Whilst things were in this situation, 
tbe princes of Cyprus assembled tbe Ionian 
chiefs, and thus addressed them “ Men of 
Ionia, we sobmit to your own determination, 
vrhether you wil| engage the Phenicians or the 
Persians. If you rather choose to figbt on land 
and with tbe Persians, it is time for you to dis- 
embark, that we may go on board your vessels, 
and attack the Phenicians. If you think it 
more advisable to encounter the Phenicians, it 
becomes you to do so immediately.—Decide 
which way you please, that as far as our efforts 
can prevail, Ionia and Cyprus may be free.” 
** We have been commissioned,” answered the 
Ionians, « by our country, to guard the ocean, 
not to deliver our vessels unto you, nor to en¬ 
gage the Persians by land.—We wiil endeavour 
to discharge our duty in the station appointed 
ns; it is for you to distinguish yourselves as 
▼aliant men, remembering the oppressions you 
have endured from the Medes.” 

1 Sardinia .]—Ii has been doubted by many, whether 
on accounl of the vast dlttance of Sardinia from the 
Asfalte continent, the lest of Herodotus has not here 
been allered. Rollin in particular is vary Incredulous 
on the subject; būt as it appears by the preceding pas- 
sages of our author, that the Ionians had penelrated to 
the eztremities of the Medherranean, and were not an- 
acquainted with Corsica, all appearance of improbabil- 
hy in this narration ceases.— T. 


CX. When the Persians were drawn up be- 
fore Salamis, the Cyprian commanders placed 
the forcee of Cyprus againat the auziliaries of 
the enemy, seleeting tbe flovrer of Salamu and 
8oli to oppoae tbe Persians ; Onesilus volun- 
tarily stationed bimself against Artybius tbe 
Persian general. 

CXI. Artybių s was mounted on a charger, 
wbiob had besn taugbt to face a man in complete 
armour: Onesilus bearing tiria, called to bim 
bis shield-bearer, wbo was a Carian of great 
miktary ezperience, and of undaunted courage: 
—« I hear,” says he, “ that the horse of Arty- 
biua, by bis feet and bis teeth, materially aasists 
his master against an adveraavy; deliberate on 
this, and toli me which you wiil encounter, the. 
man or the horse.” “ 8ir,” said the attendani, 
«I am ready to engage with either, or both, or 
indeed to do wh*terer you command me ; I 
should rather think it will be more consistent 
for you, being a princo and a general, to contend 
with one who is a prince and a general also.— 
If you should fortunately kili a peraon of thia 
description, you will acąuire great glory, or if 
you should fall by his band, vrhich heaven avert, 
the calsmity is somewhat softened by tbe renk 
of the conąueror: it is for us of. inferior rauk 
to oppose men likę oursetves. As to tbe horse, 
do not concern youraelf about what be has been 
taught; I will venture to say, that he ahall nev- 
er again be troubleaome to any one.” 

CXII. In a short time aftenvards, the boe- 
tile forcea engaged both by aea and land; the 
Ionians, after a Severe contest, obtained a vic- 
toiy over the Phenicians, in which the braveiy 
of the 8amians vras remarkably coospicuous. 
Whilst the armies were engaged by land, tbe 
follovriug iucident happened to tbe too gene¬ 
rolą :—Artybius, mounted on his horoe, rusbed 
against Onesilus, who, as be bad concerted 
with his servant, aimed a blow at bim as he 
approached : and whilst tbe horae reared up bis 
feet against the shield of Onesilus, the Csrian 
eut them off wilh an aze.—The horse, with bis < 
master, fell instantly to tbe ground. 

CXIII. In the midst of the battle, Stesenor, 
prince of Curium, with a considerable body of 
force* went over to the enemy (it is said that 
the Curians are an Argive colony); their ezam- 
ple was followed by tbe men of 8alamis, in 
their chariots of war f from vrhich events the 

2 Chariots tear.]—Of these chariots, freąuent men- 
tion is msde in Hotner: they cmnied two men, one of 
whom guided the relns, the other fought.—Vartaus specU 
mena of ancient chariots ma j he seen in Montflhuoon.— T* 
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Pereisiu obtaiaed e deciaive victory. The 
Cyprians fled. Among the number of the slain 
waa Oneailua, aon of Cheraia, and principai in- 
etigator of the revolt; the Solian prince Aria- 
tocyprua, also fell, aon of that Philocyprua, 8 
whom 8olon of Athena, wben at Cyprua, cele- 
brated in veree amongatother aovereign prinoea. 

CXIV. In revenge for hia beeieging the m, 
the Amathuaians took the head of Oneailna, and 
earrying it back in triumph, fized it over their 
gates: aometime aftemarda, when the inside 
of the head waa decayed, a awarm of beea aet- 
tling in it, filled it with honey. The people of 
Aroathua conanlted the orecle on the occaaion, 
and were directed to būry the head, and every 
year to sacrifice to Oneailua aa to an hero. 
Their obedience involved a promiae of future 
proaperity; and even within my remembrance, 
they h avė perfbrmed what waa reąuired of them. 

CXV. The Ionians, altbough aucceasful in 
the navai engagement off Cyprus, aa aoon as 
they heard of the defeat and death of Oneailua, 
and that all tbe citiea of Cyprua were cloaely 
blockaded, ezcept Salamis, vvhich the citizens 
had reatored to Gorgua, their former aovereign, 
retumed with all poaaible ezpedition to Ionia. 
Of all the towns in Cyprua, Soli mede the long- 
eet and moat vigoroua defence ; būt of thia, by 
undermining the place, the Peraiana obtained 
poaaeaaioD after a five months’ aiege. 

CXVI. Thna tbe Cyprians, having enjoyed 
their liberties for the epace of a year, were a 
aecond time reduced to eervitude. All the Io- 
niana who had been engaged in the ezpedition 
againat Sardia, were aftemarda vigorously at- 
tacked by Dauriaea, Hymeea, O tane e, and other 
Peraian generala, each of whom had married a 
daoghter of Dariua: they firet d rovė them to 
their ahipa, then took and plundered their 
towns, which they divided among themaelvea. 

CXVII. Dauriaea, aftemarda turned hia 
amu againat the citiea of the Hellespont, and 
in aa many 8uccea8ive daya made himaelf maater 
of Abydoa, Percotea, Lampsacus, 3 4 * and Pseon. 


3 Philocypnu .]—Philocyprua waa prince of Soli, when 
8olon arrived at Cyprua; Soli was then called JEpeia, 
and the approaches to it were ateep and dUBcult, and ita 
neighbourhood unfruitful. Solon adrised the prince to 
rebuild lt on the plain whlch it overloolced, and nnder- 
took the labour of furniahing it with Inhabhanta. In thia 
he aucceeded, and Philocyprua, from gratitude, gavę hia 
city the name of the Aihenlan philoaopher. Solon men- 
tiona thia Incident in aome veraea addreaaed to Philocy¬ 
prua, preaerved in Plutarch.— Larcher. 

4 £nwipaaci«.]—Thia place vaagiventoThemlatoclea j 

to furniah him wlne, and waa memorable in antiąuiiy 1 


From thia latter place he proceeded to Parion, 
bot learning on hia march, that the Cariane, 
taking part with the Ionians, had revolted from 
Penia, he turned aside from the Hellespont, 
and led hia forcea againat Caria. 

CXVIII. Of thia motion of Dauriaea the 
Cariana had early Information, in consequence 
of which they aaaembled at a place called the 
White Columna, not far from the river Marsy- 
aa, whicb, paasing through the district of Hi- 
dryaa, flowa into the Meander. Varioua senti¬ 
mentą were on thia occaaion delivered; bot the 
moat s&gacious i n my estimation waa that of 
Pizodarus, aon of Mauaohia; he wae a native 
of Cindy8, and had married the daughter of 
Syenneais, prince of Cilicia. He adviaed, that 
pasaing the Mae and e r, they should attack the 
enemy, with the river in their rear; that thua 
deprived of all poasibility of retreat, they should 
from compulsion stand their ground, and make 
the greater ezertiona of valour. Thia adviee 
waa not accepted; they choae rather that the 
Peraiana should bare the Mieander behind them, 
that if they vanąuished the enemy in the fietd 
they might aftemarda drive them into the river. 

CXIX. The Peraiana advanced, and paaaed 
the Meander; tbe Cariana met them on the 
banke of the Marsyaa, when a aevere and well 
fought contest enaued. The Peraiana had ao 
greatly the advantage in point of number, that 
they ar ere finally victoriona; two thousand 
Peraiana, and ten thousand Cariana, fell in the 
battle; they who eacaped from the field fled to 
Labranda, and took refage in a sacred wood of 
pianas, anrrounding a temple of Jupiter Stra- 
tiua. 6 The Cariana are the only people, aa far 
aa I bave been able to learn, who aacrifice to 
thia Jupiter. Driven to the above eztremity, 
they deliberated among themaelvea, vrhether it 
would be better to surrender themaelvea to the 
Peraiana, or finally to relinquish Asia. 

for producing many emlnent raen.—Epicurua reaided 
hero a long time.—r. 

5 Jupiter Straliua —(or Jupiter the «wr»or.)]—The 
Cariana were the only people, in the time of Herodotue, 
who worahipped Jupiter under thia tllle. He waa par- 
liculariy honoured at Labranda, and therefore Strabo 
calls him the Labrandinian Jupiter. He held a hatchet 
in hia hand, and Plutarch (in hia Greek Queatlona) re- 
latea the reaaon; he waa aftemarda worahipped in other 
placea under the aame appellation. Amongat the mar- 
blea ai Oziord, there la a atone which aeema to ha va 
aerved for an altar, having an aze, and thia inscription: 
AIOI AABPATNAOT KAI AIOI MEriCTOT— ** Of 
the Labrandinian Jupiter,and ofthe very GreatJupiter.” 
It waa found in a Turkish cemetery, betureen Aphrodiaiaa 
and Hieropolia, and conaequently in Caria, though ai a 
great dUtance from Labranda.— Larcher. 
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CXX. In the midst of their conaultation, 
the M i lesiems with their allies arrived to rein- 
force them; the Carians resumed tbeir courage, 
and again prepared for hoatilities; they a aecond 
time advanced to meet the Persiana, and after 
an engagement more obetinate than the former, 
sustained a aecond defeat, in wbicb a prodigioaa 
nnmber, chiefly of Mileeians, were alain. 

CXXI. The Cariana aoon recruited their 
iorces, and in a aubaeqnent action, aomewhat 
repaired their former loaaec. Receiving intelli- 
gence that the Penians were on their march to 
attack their towna, they placed themaelves in 
ambuacade, in the road to Pidaana. The Per¬ 
aiana by night fell into the anare, and a vast 
nnmber were alain, with their generala Dauri- 
ses, Amorgea, and Siaimacea; Myraee the eon 
of Gygea, waa also of the nnmber. 

cxxn. The conduct of thia ambnacade 
aras intrusted to Heraclides, aon of Ibenolis, a 
Mylaaaian.—The event haa been related. Hy- 
mees, who waa engaged amongat others in the 
puranit of the Ioniana, after the affair of Bardis, 
tnrning tovrarda tbe Propontis, took Cioa, a 
Myaian city. Receiving intelligence that Dau- 
riaea had ąnitted the Helleapont, to march 
against Caria, he left the Propontis, and pro- 
ceeded to the Hellospont, where he effectually 
reduced all the ASoliana of the Trojan diatrict; 
he vanąniahed also the Gergith®, a remnant of 
the ancient Tencri. Hymees himself, after all 
theee aucceaaes, died at Trosą. 

CXXIII. Artaphernes, governor of Bardis, 
and Otanes, the third in command, received 
ordera to lead their forcea to Ionia and iEolia, 
which ia contignona to it; they made them- 
salves maatera of Clazomens in Ionia, and of 
Cyma, an ABolian city. 

GXXIV. After the captnre of these placea, 
Arietagoras of Miletua, though the author of 
all the confnaion in which Ionia had been in- 


volved, betrayed a totai want of mtrepidity, 
these loaees confirmed him in the belief, that 
all attempta to overcome Darius wonld be in- 
efiectual; be aocordingly determined to eeek bis 
aafety in flight He aaeembled hia party, and 
submitted to them whether it would not be ad- 
visable to h a ve aome place of retreat, in caaa 
they should be driven from Miletua. He left 
it to them to determine, vrhether they should 
e tabliah a colony in Sardinia, or vrbether they 
should re tire to MyTcinua, a city of the Edo 
niaus, which had been fortified by Hiatisoa, to 
whom Darius had praaented it 

CXXV. Hecataus the hiatorian, who waa 
the aon of Hegasander, was not for establiahing 
a colony at either of these placea; he affirmed, 
that if they should be ezpelled from Miletua, it 
would be more ezpedient for them to constroct 
a fort in the island of Leroa, and tbere remain 
till a favourable opportunity should enable them 
to return to Miletua. 

CXXVI. Arietagoras himself was more 
inclined to retire to Myrcinus; he confided 
therefore the administration of Miletas to Py- 
thagoraa, a man ezceedingly popular, and taking 
with him all thoee who thought proper to ao- 
company him, he embarked for Thraoe, where 
he took possession of the diatrict which he had 
in view. Leaving thia place, he proceeded to the 
attack of aome other, where both he and hia 
army fell by the hands of the Thracians, who 
had previously entered into terma to resign 
their city into hia power.' 


1 I cannot dlsmlas thia book of Herodotua whhout re. 
marki ag, that itcontaina a greatdeal of curioua hiatory, 
and abounda with many admirable ezaznplea of privalė 
life. The apeech of Soaiclaa of Corimh, In favoor of 
liberty, ia excellent in ita kind; and the many aaga* 
cious, and indced moral sentimentą, whlch are ecatler- 
ed throughout the whole book, cannot fiiil of producing 
both entertainment and lnairuction .—T 
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I. Such was the fate of Aristagoras, the in- 
stigator of the Ionian revolt.—H ietie us of 
Miletas, as soon as Darias had acąuiesced in 
bis departare from 8usa, proceeded to Sardis. 
On bis arrivai, Artaphernes the governor asked 
bim what he thought could possibly have indo- 
ced thelonians to revolt 1 He ezpressed him- 
self ignorant of the cause, and astonished at the 
event. Artaphernes, hovrever, who had been 
informed of his preceding artifice, and was šen- 
sible of his present dissimulation, observed to 
bim, that the matter might be thas ezplained : 
« You,” says he, “ made the shoe 1 which Aris- 
tagoras has wom.” 

II. H ištinus, perceiving himself suspeeted, 
fled the very first night tovrards the sea; and in- 
stead of fulfilling his engagements with Darius, 
to whose power he had promised to reduce the 
great island of Sardinia, assumed the command 
of the Ionian forces against him. Passing over 
into Chioa, he was seized and thrown into chains 
by the inhabitants, who accused him of coming 
from the king with some design against their 


1 Made the sfcoe.]—I have given a literai translallon 
from the Greelt; būt M. Larcher, thinking perhaps the 
ezpression eomewhat iacliningto vulgarity, has render- 
•d it thus, u You oontrired the plot which he has ere- 
cuted.” Not very unlike this pbrase used by the Per- 
sian to Arietagorae, is our English one of etanding in 
another personas ehoee; whleh perhaps may be tr&ced 
to Urnas more remote than may at first be imagined. 
When the Greeks reclinod upon their couches at meals 
and entertainments, ihey pulled off their sandais; if any 
one, on any occasion, wanted to leave the apartment, 
he put them on again. Therefore, says the post, I do 
that wilh respect to your manners, as a man does at an 
entertainment, who, wanting to go out of the room, uses 
another person’s sandais. It would by no means be an 
nninteresting work, to trace the meaning of our prover* 
bial ezpressions to their remotest application: for my 
own pert I am well eonvinced, that more of them might 
be diacovered in the customs and languages of Greece 
and Rome, than an English antkįuary would at first per- 
haps be willin( to aliow.—P. 


stato. When they had heard the trath, and 
were eonvinced that he waa really an enemy to 
Darius, they releaaed him. 

III. Histiaus was afteroards interrogated 
by the Ionians, why he had ao precipitately im- 
pelled Aristagoras to revolt, a circurostance 
which had occasioned the losa of so many of 
their countrymen. His ansvrer was insidious, 
and calculated to impresa the Ionians with 
alarm; he told them what really was not the 
fact, that his eonduet had been prompted by the 
avowed intentions of Darius, to remove the 
Phenicians 2 to Ionia, and the Ioniana to Phe- 
nicia. 

IY. His neit measure was to aend letters 
to certain Persians at Sardis, 8 with whom he 


2 To remove the Phemciane, 4-c.]—It was the essler 
to make the Ionians credit this aseertion, be cause such 
kind of transmigrations were freąuent amongst the As- 
syrians and Persiane. It ie well known that the Jews 
were removed to Babylon and Medis, and Hyrcanians 
were to be found In Asia Minor: lt would hideed be 
endlees to enumerate all the transmigraUons which 
were made by the command of those people —Lareher. 
—We have already eeen a great pert of the Paonians of 
Thrace removed into Asia by order of Darius. See book 
v. ch. 15.— T. 

3 Sbrdie.]—As this city was one of the mosi celebratsd 
in ancient history, for lis dignity and wealth, the follow- 
ing succinct account of the Tarious masters through 
whose hands it passed, may not be unacceptable. 

On the defeat of Crasus, it came under the power of 
Cyrus. On the division of the Pereian monarchy into 
eatrapies, it became the reaidence of the šatra p, who had 
the governroenl of the sea-eoast. When the Ionians re- 
volied from Darius, son of Hystaspes, it was burnt by 
the confederates, under the eonduet of Aristagoras, see 
chapter 99 of this book. This was one of the principai 
moUves which induced Darius to make war on Greece. 
It eoon recovered ils splendour, and surpassed all the 
cltles of Asia in ils opulence. When Alezander the 
Great vanquished the generals of Darius on the banke 
of the Granicus, it fcll Into his hands; būt it flnally came 
into the power of the kings of Syria. Aualus Philoroe. 
ter, one of the descendants of Antiochua the great, be- 
qneathad this among his other possesaions to (ha Romane, 
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had previously coznmunicated on the subject of 
m revolt; these he intrusted to Hermippus, a 
native of Atarnis, who aboaed the confidence 
reposed in h i ra, by delivering the letters into 
the banda of Artaphernea. The govemor, after 
acąuainting himeelf wiih their contents, deaired 
Hermippus to deliver them according to their 
first directions, and then to give to him the nn- 
swers intended for Histieus. In consequence 
of the intelligence which he by these means 
obtained, Artaphernea put a great number of 
Persians to death. 

V. A tumult was thus ezcited at Sardis; 
būt Histieus failing in this project, pievai led 
on the Chians to carry him back to Miletus. 
The Milesiansy'delighted with the rerooval of 
Aristagoras, had already tasted the sweets of 
liberty, and were little inclined to give admis¬ 
ai o n to a second maste r. Histieus, attempling 
to eflect a landing at Miletus in the night, was, 
by some unknown hand, wounded in the thigh : 
rejected by his country, he again sėt sail for 
Chios, vrhence, as the inhabitants refused to 
intruat him with their fleet, he paased over to 
Mitylene. 1 Having, from the Lesbians, obtain¬ 
ed the command of eigbt triremes properly 
eąuipped, he proceeded to Byzantium. Here 
he took bis station, and intercepted all the vee- 
sels coming from the £uzine, ezcept those 
which conaented to obey him. 

VI. Whilat Histieus, wkh the aid of the 
people of Mitylene, waa acting thus, Miletus 
itself was threatened vrith a most formidable 
attack, both by sea and laod. The Persian 
generals had collected all their forces into one 
body, and making bot little account of the 
other cities, advanced towards Miletus. Of 
those who aasisted them by sea, the Pbenicians 
were the most alert; with these served the 
Cyprians, who had been recently subdued as 
well as the Cilicians and Egyptians. 

VII. When the Ionians Teceived intelligence 
of this armament, which not only menaced Mi¬ 
letus, būt the ręst of Ionia, they sent delegates 
to the Panionium. 2 The result of their de- 

and three years after his death it wae reduced into a 
Roman pro vince, 

Fof farther particulars concerntng it, the reader roay, 
wiih moch aadafaction, conault a Disaortation by the 
Abbe Belley, In the 18th votume of the Memoirs of In- 
scriptionaand Bellea Lettrea. 

1 Mitylene.]—In the first booir, ch. 100. it ia wrilten 
MytHene; the dlflėrence ia in the original. 

8 Paniomum.] —See ehap. 148 of book the firat.—In 
my nota upon this word, I omitted to menilon, that the 
Panionium probably suggeeled to Milton the klės of his 
Fandemonhun:— 


liberationa was, that they ahould .by no rneane 
mest the Persians by land; that the people of 
Miletus ahould vigorously defend their city; 
and that the allies ahould provide and equip 
evary vessel in their power; that as aoon as 
their fleet ahould be in readineee, they ahould 
meet at Lade', 2 and risk a battle in favour of 
Miletus. Lade ia a small island immediately 
opposite to Miletus. 

VIII. The Ionians completed their fleet, 
and assembled at the place appointed: they 
wcre reinforced by the collective power of the 
ABalians of Leabos, and prepared for an en- 
gagement in the follovring order. The Mile- 
siaus furnished eighty veaaela, vhich occupied 
the east wing ; neit to theae were the Prieniana, 
with twelve, and the Myaians with three ahipa; 
contiguoua were the Chiane in one hundred 
veaaela, and the Teians in seventeen; beyond 
theae were the Erytheana and Phoceans, the 
former with eight, the latteT with three ahipa. 
The Leabiana in aeventy ahipa were next to 
the Phoceans ; in the eztremity of the line, to 
the vvest, the Samians were posted in aiity 
ahipa : the whole fleet was compoaed of three 
hundred and fifty-three triremes. 

IX. The Barbarians were possessed of six 
hundred vessels: as soon as they came be fore 
Miletus, and their land forces alao were airi ved, 
the Peraian commanders were greatly alarmed 
by the intelligence they received of their adver- 
aariea* force; they began to apprehend that their 
inferiority by sea might at the šame time pre- 
vent their capture of Miletus, and eipoae them 
to the resentment of Darius. With these sen¬ 
timente, they called together those lonian 
princea, who, being deposed by Aristagoraa, had 
takeu refuge among the Medes, and were pre- 
sent on this ezpedition.—They addressed them 
to this eflect: « Men of Ionia, let each of you 
now ahow his seal in the royal cause, by en- 
deavouring to detacb from this confederacy his 
own country men: allure them by the promise 
that no puniabment shall be tbe conseąuence 
of their revolt; that neither their temples nor 
other edificea shall be burned: that their treat- 


Sft»«whRe tbe wjnged bentdi by eoounead 
Of eoeere lg a p o wer , wlth ewfal cer ea io iy 

A nlena eoenefl bftbwįfh to be balt 
At Amfmonitan, tbe hifb eapltel 
Of Sea® and hkpean. 

3 Lade.]— Paus&niaa i n firma us that thia island was 
divided into lwo, one of which perta waa called Aaterius, 
from Aaterius, the son of Anactea. See book i. cbap. 
5.-5T. 
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ment shall not in tny retpect be more violent 
than before. If they peraevere in trnating to 
the event of a battle, tell them that the contra- 
ry of all these will asauredly bappen;—them* 
salve* ahall be hurried into servitude, their 
youths castrated, 4 their daughtera carried to 
Bactra,* and their countiy given to atbei*.” 


4 Youthš castrated .]—We learn that castratlon wa« ln 
a very early pertod of sodely inflicted aa a punishment 
for vartaus ertmes. Diodo rus Siculus, book I. ch. 78. 
ipeaking of the Egyptians, has ihls paaaage : 

u The laws with respect to women were rem&rkably 
•e ve re: if a man committed a rape upon a free woman, 
be had bis privalė paris cut ofT; they were of opinion, 
that this one ertme included three others of a helnous 
nature—injustice, defilement, («»< nitra* rvyzvnv) 
and confusion with respect to children.” 

C&stration, in many conntries, was the punisbment of 
adultery ; and by an edict of Justinian it was inflicted 
also on Sodomites. Hume, in his hlstory of England, 
gi ves the fcllowing eztraordinary act of cruelty from 
Fitzatephen, which was perpetrated on the clergy by 
Oeolfrey, the falher of Henry IL 

“ When he eras maste r of Normandy, the chapter of 
Seez presumed, wilhout his consent, to proceed to the 
election of a bishop; upon which he ordered all of them, 
vrith the bishop elect, to be castrated, and made all their 
testicles be brought hira in a plauer.” 

Mr. Gibbon, relating this anecdole, subjoins, in his 
tisual sarcasiic style, “ Of the pain and dange r they 
might justly complain; yet, since they had vowed chas- 
tity, he deprtved them of a superfluous treasure.’^—T. 

It may not be improper to observe in this place, that 
the Hotteutols have a mosi preposterous custom of de- 
priving their malęs of one lentele, which ts religiously 
observe d through all the Hottentot naikins, wlth a great 
deal of cereraony. See Kolben. It is worthy also of re- 
mark, that this custom owes its rise to some preeept of 
the most remote antiąuity; for the Holtenlots confess it 
ls a law, which has prevailod through all their genera- 
tions, that no man shall have caraal knowledge of a wo- 
man before he is deprtved of the left testicle. A custom 
so singular as this mušt sūrely have originated from 
•ome adoąuale cause: what this may have been, well de- 
aerves the Invfesligation of the le&rned. Jupiter cast ra¬ 
ted Saturn; In Phrygia, Alys and the prieita of Cybele 
were castrated; thus we see, that anclenily lt was con- 
•idered as a religious rite. From some tradiiions of these 
facts the H'fttentots might also lake up this practice. 

Bocharl is of opinion, that the fable of Jupiteris cas- 
trating Saturn arose from the story which šeripiure telis 
of Noah lying in his tenl, Gen. lx. 21. The Phrygian 
custom of castrating the prtests of Cybele might perhaps 
be owing to some erroneous and imperfect traditlon of 
this event 

6 Sartro .]—This place, though mentioned by Strabo, 
and other anelont wrilers, as of great importance, and 
the Capital of a province remarkable for ils fertiliiy, is 
now either entirely unknown, or a very Insignificant 
plaee.—Some are of opinion, that its ntodern name is 
Termend; d’Anville thlnks it is the city Balck, and Ma- 
jor Rennell is entirely of this opinion. Bactra ls thus 
mentioned by Virgil: 

Sėd Mcjoe Madaram *ylvm, dhtatna tom, 

Nec pofeber Guga*, atque amo turbidu Hsrmu, 

IdudHni Itolic certest; doo Bactn, Beqoe lali, 

1btoqne (baritoną Ftnch*n pingak arena.—7*. 
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X. Under cover of the night the Ionian 
prioces were despatehed with the above resolu- 
tiona to their respective countrymen. The 
Ioniens who were thus addreeaed, refused to 
betray the common cause, believing these pro- 
positions made to themselves alone.—8uch 
were the incidents which happened on the ar- 
rival of the Persians before Miletas. 

XI. The Ionians assembled at Lade, es had 
been eppointed, and amongst the vartaus 
opinions which tvėrė delivered in coundl, 
Diouysius the Phoccan leader expressed him- 
self as follows:—*< Our aflkįrs are come to that 
delicate point, 6 O, Ionians, thst we mušt either 
be free man or slaves, and even fugitive slaves. 
Ifyou tvilliogly submit to the trouble, your sit- 
uation will at first be painful, bnt having van- 
ąuished your enemies, you will then enjoy your 
liberties ; if you suffer your vigour to reta, or 
disorder to take place among you, I see no 
means of your evading the indignation vrith 
vrhich the Perdan king will punish your revolt. 
8ubmit yourselves to my directiou, and I will 
engage, if the gods be būt impartial, that either 
the enemy shall not attack you at all, or if they 
do, it shall be greatly to their ovrn detriment.” 

XII. Iu consequence of this speech, the 
Ionians resigned themselves to the vrill of 
Dionysius. Every day he drew out the vrhole 
fleet in order of battle, leaging a proper interral 
for the uae of the oars; he then taugbt them to 
manceuvTe 7 their ships, keeping the men at 

€ Delicate paini.]— LHerally, "are upon the point of 
a rasor.” This passage is quoted by Longinus, sect. 22. 
as a happy esample of ths hypeibaion, which he al¬ 
piai ns to be a trausposition of urorde or sentimentą, out 
of the natūrai order of discourse, and implying ertrama 
violence of passion. 

The wurd hyptrbaton is deri ved from »wt f , beyond,and 
&»to go; and Fearce, in his notos ujon Longinus, 
from two ezamples of the ūse of this figų re from Vizgi!: 

Morfumm-«Hn medto »nu rauna. Xn. 1L34& 

Mą me, adtam qni tod; ia bm coomtlto tonom. JBn.ix.G7. 

Livy also has au ezpresaion slmilar to this of Herodo- 
tus “ Jam enim sub ietu teli erant et undique insta- 
bant hoatea.” 

Erasmus, In his Adagla, gives us three ezamplesof 
this proverbial expreasion, from Homer, Sophocles, and 
Theocritus. That of Homer ts in the temh book of 
the Iliad, where Nestor says, as Pope has rendered lt, 
diflusely indeed, bot with paculiar force and beauty,ex- 
cept in the second line, vrhich ls ralher flat; 

Būt oow the lut detpnir uirouid* ocr boti, 

No hoor mat put, no moment mat be tat | 

£acb tingis Oraek in tbk eone]ai ve atrife 
StoMto « tikt Statyta tdft ot dutb or Ufa-r. 

7 7b maruntvre.— A*!««■>.•• r »e*iw^ivcę.]—This pas¬ 
sage Larcher renders thus: “ He made them pass be- 
iwlxt the ranki, and ąuiekly reueat.” Ernesti under* 
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their anns: the ręst ©f the day the sbips lay et 
their anchors.* Without being suflered to re- 
ceive any relaiation from this discipline, the 
Ionians, till the seventh day, punctpally obeyed 
bis commands; on the eighth, unused to such 
fatigue, impatient of its continuance, and op- 
pressed by the heat, they began to murmur.— 
“ We mušt sūrely/* they ezclaimed ooe to 
another, “ have ofiended some deity, to be ex- 
posed to these hardships; or we mušt be both 
absurd and puaillanimous, to sufier this iusolent 
Phocjean, master būt of three vessels, to treat 
us as be pleases. Having us in his power t he 
has afflicted us with various evils. Many of us 
are already weakened by sickness, and more of 
us likely to become so. Better were it for us 
to endure any calamities than these, and sub- 
mit to servitude, if it mušt be so, tban bear our 
present oppressions. Let us obey him no long- 
er.” The discontent spread, and all subordi- 
nation ceased; they disembarked, fized their 
tents in Lade, and keeping themselves under 
the shade,* would neither go on board nor re- 
peat their mititary ezercises. 

ptands the eipression differently; it is ceriainly e nau- 
tical term; I have therefore preferred the interprelation 
which I think the words will admit, and which will cer- 
uinly be more intelligible and satisl&ctory to the Eng- 
glish reader.— T. 

1 M their anchore.]— The Oreeks tised to draw up 
their vessels along ahore while they themselyes were on 
land. When the eentinela percei ved the enemy’s fleet, 
they made signale, and their iroope immedialely came on 
board. The Ionians, whom their leader would not suf- 
fer to come on ahore, found the Service very laborious; 
and, as they were not accneiomed to military dlscipllne, 
lt is not surprising that they considered this as a spę¬ 
stos of servilude, which they were impatient to break.— 
Larcher. 

The flrst anchors were probably nothing more than 
large stenės, and we know that they sometimes used 
f>r this purpoee bsgs of sand, which mighi answer well 
enough for vessals of small burden, in a light and sandy 
bottom. Travellers to the east make no mention of wood- 
•n anchors; and there belonged to the large ahip made 
for king Hiero, eight anchors of iron and four of wood. 
The Pbenlcians used lead for some pert of their anchors; 
Ibr, in a voyage which they made to Sicily, Diodams 
Slėnius ssys, they found silver in such great abundance, 
that they took the lead out of their anchors, and put 
silver in its place. 

More anciently, the anchnr had būt one fluke or arm; 
the addition of a second has beeo ascribed to Anacharsis 
the Scythian. 

Our vessels carry their anchors at the prow; būt lt 
should seem, from Acte xxvii. verse 29, that the an¬ 
dante carried theirt ai the stern. 

“ The n foaring lest they should have lallen upon 
roeks, they cast four anchors out of the stern, and įrish- 
ed for the day.”—T. 

2 Under the diode .]— 1 Thia ezpression may seem to 
border a liula on the ridiculous, till U is remembered, 


XIII. The Samiau leaders, obeerving wbaft 
passed amongst the Ionians, were more inclined 
to listen to the solicitations of the Peraians to 
withdraw from the confederacy ; these solicita- 
tions were communicated to them by iEaces, 
the son of Solyson; and the inereasing disorder 
which prevailed so obviously amongst the 
Ionians added to their weight. They moreover 
refleeted that there was little probability of 
finally defeating the power of the Peniau 
monarch, sensible that if the present navai 
armament of Darios were dispersed, a second, 
five times as formidable, wou!d soon be athand. 
Availing tbemselves therefore of the first refu- 
sal of the Ionians to perform their customary 
duty, they thought this no improper opportunity 
of securing their private and 1 sacred buildinga. 
ABacos, to whose remonstrance the Samiana 
listened, was son of Syloson, and grandson of 
iEaces: he had formerly enjoyed the supreme 
authority of 8amos, būt, with tbe other Ionian 
prince®, had been driven from his station by 
Aristagoras. 

XIV. Not long afterwards the Pheniciane 
advanced, and vrere met by the Ionians, with 
their fleet drawn up with a contracted front A 
battle ensued, būt who amongst tbe Ioniana 
on this occasion disgraced themselves by their 
cowardice, or signalized themselves by their 
valour, I am unable to ascertain; for they reci- 
procally censure each other. It is said that the 
Samians, as they had previously concerted with 
ABaces, left their place in the line, and sėt sail 
for 8amos. We mušt ezcept eleven vessels, 
whose officen, refusing to obey their superion 
in command, rėmained and fought To com- 
memorate this act of valour, the general council 
of the Samians ordained that the narnės of these 
men, and of their ancestors, should be inscribed 
on a public column, 5 which is štili to be seen 
in their foram. The Lesbians seeing what 
wbb done by the Samians, next whom they 

that in all oriental cl imatės, both travellers and nativse 
place their greatest delight in sleeping and taking their 
repast under shade. 

3 Public column ."]—Various were the uses for which 
pillar® or columns were erected in the earlier ages ofanr 
tiąulty. In the second book of Herodotus, we read that 
Sesostris erected piilars as military trophies in the coun» 
trias which he conquered. In the book of Pausaniasde 
Eliacis, we find them inscribed with the perticulara of 
the public treaties and alliances. There were some plao* 
ed round the temple of ASsculapius at Corinth, upon 
which the narnės of various diseases were wrhten, with 
their Severai remedios. They were also freąuently used 
as monumente for tbe dead.— T. 
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wore atationeJ, followed their eiample, u did 
tfae greater number of the Ionians. 

XV. Of thoae vrho reraained, the Chians 
•ufTered the moat, as well from the efforta 
which they mede, as from their wish not to act 
diahonoarably. They had atrengtheoed the 
eon&deracy, aa I have before obserred, by a 
fieet of a hondrod Yeasels, each manned with 
fbur hundred choeen w&rrion. They obeerred 
the treacbery of many of the allies, būt diedain- 
0 d to imitate their examp!e. With the few of 
their frienda which remained, they repeatedly 
broke the eitemy’s line; till, after taking a great 
number of Tesaels, and loaing many of their 
own they retired to their own ialand. 

XVI. Their diaabled ahipe being puraued, 
they retreated to Mycale. The crewa here ran 
their Tessela on shore, and* learing them march- 
ed on foot over the continent. Entering the 
Epheaian territoriea, they approached the city 
in the evening, when the women were celebrat- 
ing the myateries of Ceree. 4 The Epheeiana 
had heard nothing coneeroing them, and aeeing 
a number of armed men m their territoriea, 
they aoapected them to be robben, who had 
violent deaigna upon their women. They aa- 
aembled tberefore to repel the auppoaed invad- 
era, and killed them all on the epo t. 8ueh waa 
the end of theae Chiana. 

XVII. Dionysius the Phocean, perceiving 
the Ionian power effectually broken, retreated, 
after taking three of the enemy’a ahips. He 
dld not however go to Phocsa, which he well 
knew mušt ehare the common fate of Ionia, 
hnt he directed bis courae immediately to Phe- 
nicia. He here made himself master of many 
▼eaaela richly laden, and a eonaiderable ąuantity 
of eilrer, with wbich he sailed to Sicily; here 
he ezercieed a piratical life, committing many 
depredationa on the Carthaginiana and Tyrrhe- 
niana, būt not mole8ting the Greeka. 

4 Mytteriea of Cerea."}— The šame jealouay which pre- 
▼miled in Greece with respect to the introaion of men at 
the celebration of the Theamophorta, wae afterwarda 
iroitated at Rome in the rites of the Bona Dea. Witneaa 
the abhorrence in whlch the criminality of Clodina In 
Ibis inatance waa held by the more respectable part of 
hia countrymen, and the very airong l&nguage applled 
againat him by Cicero. Thia peculiarity is Introduced 
wilh much humour and eflect by Lucian, where speak- 
ing oftwo men, one remarkable for hia aitachment to 
boja, and another to women; u the houae of the one,” 
aaya he, “ waa crowded with beardleaa youtha; ofthe 
other, with danctng and ainging women,” Indeed, »v 
0t«-poeof <oif) aa in the Theamophoria, there waa not a 
malė to be 88en, ezcept perhaps an infant, or an old 
cook too far adranced In yeara to ezcile jealouey.—See 
the edJtioo of Heraaterfauskii, tol. ik 40f .—T. 


XVni. The Peraiana hating thua routed 
the Ioniana, laid eloae aiege to Miletas, both 
by sea and land. They not only nndermined 
the walls, bot applied etery apeciea of military 
machinea against it In the sizth yeąr after the 
retolt of Aristagoraa, they took and plundered 
the place. By thia calamity the former predio- 
tion of the oracle aras finally accompliabed. 

XIX. The Argites, hating eonaulted the 
oracle of Delphi relatite to the futore fote of 
their city, receited an anatrer which referred to 
themaeltea in part, būt which also intolted the 
fbrtune of the Mileaiana. Of what concemed 
the Argites, I ahall make mention when I come 
to apeak of that people; what related to the ab- 
aent Mileaiana waa oonceited in theae terma:— 

Tbou, thcn, Miletas, versed In 111 too long, 

Sb&lt be the prey and plunder of the airong; 

Vour wives shall atoop to waah a long-hair’d 5 tralo. 

And othera guard our Didymaen fone. 

Thua, aa we hate deacribed, waa the prediction 
accompliabed. The greater part of the Mile- 
aiana were alain by the Peraiana, who wear 
their hair long; their witea and children were 
carried into alatery; the temple at Didymua, 4 
and the ahrine near the oracle, were consumed 
by fire. Of the riches of thia temple I hate 
elaewhere and frequently spoken. 

XX. The Mileaiana vho aurvited the 
slaughter were carried to Susą. Darius treated 
them with great humanity, and no farther pun- 


5 Long-hoir'&.y -Fromhence we may loferthat h waa 
not peculiar to the Greeka to uae female attendanta for 
the officea of the bath. The peaaagea in Homer which 
deacribe the partlculara of a custom ao contradlctory to 
modern delicacy and refinement, are too numeroua to be 
apecified, and indeed too fomlliar to be repeated here. I 
find the following paaaage i n Athenseua, which being 
lesa notorioua, I inaert for the graliflcation of the Eng- 
lish reader:— 

“ Homer also makes virgina and women wash atran- 
gera, which they dld without ezciting dealre, or being 
ezpoaed to lntemperate paaaion, being well regulated 
themselves, and touchlng those who were virtuousalso: 
auch waa the custom of antiąulty, according to whlch the 
daughtera of Cocalus washed Minos, who had paaaed 
over into Sicily .”—See Athenoma , i. 8.-7*. 

6 Dtfdymos.}—Thia place was in the territoriea of 
Mlletua, and celebr&ted for the temple of the Didymean 
Apollo. Thia temple waa more anciently denominated 
the temple of Branchid®, the oracle of which I have be- 
fore deacribed. Aa thia tftle waa given Apollo from 
the eircumatance of the sun and moon enlightening the 
world alternately by day and night, lt may not be lm- 
proper to inaert in thia place the literai tranalation of an 
®nięrma on the day and night, the orlginal linea of which 
are preqprved in Athemeua, from a tragedy of (Edlpua; 
u There are two ai siera, one of which produces the 
other, and that whtch produces is in Us tora producod 
b f the other.”—7*. 
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Uhod them thmn by removiog them to Ampe, 1 
a city oear that pmrt of the Erythraean aea 
where it receives the waters of the Tigris. 
The low country sunrounding the town of Mile¬ 
tas, the Peniane reserved for themselves; būt 
they gavę the mountainou* perta to the Cariana 
of Pedasus.* 

XXI. The Mileeiane, on tuffering theae 
calamitiea from the Peraians, did not meet 
with that return from the people of 8ybarus, 
who had been driven from Laon and 3cidron, 
vhich they might juatly have expected. When 
8ybaria waa taken by the Crotoniati, the Mile- 
aiana had ahaved their heads, 9 and discovered 
every tęstimony of aorrow: for betwixt theae 
turo citiea a moat atrict and uncommon hospi- 
tality 4 prevailed. The Atheniana acted Tery 


1 Ampe .]—See what Bry&nt says on the terma Ampe. 
lūs or Ampe, rol. i. 275,276.— T. 

2 Pedastu.]~ This was also the name of one of the 
horscs of AchiUea—See Homer, JI. xv\.—T. 

3 Sffuned their heade.']— Consull Deuteronomy, chap. 
ui. ve r. 12,13, from whence it seems that to sbave the 
head was one instance of exhibiting sorrovr among the 
ancient Jewe.— T. 

4 Ho*pitality.]—Aa there Is nothlng In the manoers of 
modem timee which at all resemblea the ancient cus- 
toms respecting hoapitality , it may be pleasing to many 
readers to find the mosi remarkable partieti] ars of them 
collected in this place. 

The barbarons disposltion,to consider all strangers as 
enemies, gavę way to the very first offbrtstowards civil- 
Icatlon; and, as early as the time of Homer, provision 
was raado for the recepiion of travellers Into those &n> 
Įlies with whlch they were connected by the ties of bos- 
pitality. This conneclion wasesteemed sacred, and was 
under the particular sanctlon of the hospltable Jupiter, 
SBeue Zenių*. The šame word Zeno* which had origin- 
ally denoted a barbarian and an enemy ( Herodotu *, ix. 
ch. 11.) then became the terin ioexpress eilher an host, 
or his guest. When persona were united by the tie of 
hospitality, each was Zeno s to the other, thoogh, when 
they were togetber, he who received the other was pro- 
perly distinguished as the Zenodoeue (gtiroJouof.) In 
the Alcestis of Euripkles, 1. 546, and in Plato, we find 
merui on of a Zenon (j»r»v,) or an apartment appropri- 
ated to the receptlon of such visitors. The bond of hee- 
pitalily might subsist, 1. between privalo individuals; 
2. between privalė persona and statės; 3. between dif- 
ferent statės. Privalė hospitality was cailed Žentą; 
poblic, Prosenio. Persona who, likę Olaucus and Dio- 
mede, r&tified their hospitality in war, were cailed 
Doryscni (Ao,v£„.0 See Hom. R. vi. 215. kc .—This 
conneclion was in all cases hereditary,and wasconflrm- 
ed by glfts mutually interchanged, wbich at first were 
cailed symbols, (Eurip. Medea, 613;) aftervrards, when 
reduced to a kind of tickets, instead of presams, 
»rx ( *ymK»i or Plaut. Pcen.eCL 5. sc. 2.^-Lvery 

thlng gavę waytothis conneclion: Admetus could not 
bear the thought of turning away his Xenos, Hercules, 
even when his wife was just dead; and is highly praised 
for lt. Eurip. Afces*.—Hospitality might, however. be 
renounced by a solemn form of abjuration, and yet ailer 
that might be rsnowed by a d— Cendant Thos, between 


diiferently. The deetraction of Miletue «f- 
fected them with the liveliest uueasinees, 
vvhich was spparent from variom circumstan- 
ces, and from the fo!Iowing in particular 
On aeeing the capture of Miletu* represented 
in a dramatic piece by Phrynichm,* the whole 
audience burat rato tears. The poet, for thua 
reminding them of a domestic calamity, wu 
fined a thousand drachme, and the piece waa 
forbidden to be repeated. 

XXII. Thua was Miletas stripped of its 
ancient inhabitants. The Barniam, to whom 
any part of their property rėmained, were far 
from satisfied with the cooduct of their leadem 
in the contest with the Medes. After this event 
of the above navai fight, and previous to the re¬ 
turn of ifJaces, they determined to ramove, and 
found a colony, not chooeing to ezpoac them* 
selves to the complicmted tyram n y of the Medea 
and of iEaces. A boa t this period the Zan- 
cleans of Sicily sent a deputation to invite the 
Ionians to Calacte,* wisbing to found there an 
Ionian city. This coast belongs to the 8icilians, 
būt is in that part of Sicily which metines to* 
wards Tyrrhenia. The Samiam were the only 


the city of Sparta and the family of Alciblades, a public 
hospitality had subsisted; his grand&ther had solemnly 
renounced lt, būt he by acts ofkindness revived lt again. 
See Thucyd. v. 43; vi. 89.—'This circumslance of renun- 
ciatlon has not been noiiced, so f&r as I have aeen, by 
any moda ra wrlters. Seo Feithhis, Antlą. Homeric*, 
iii. 12, 13. Polter, Iv. 21.—Some of the ancient tesseras 
have been dtig up at Rome and elsevrhere. See Thoma- 
sinus ds Tesseris Hospitalitatls.—The rights of sup. 
pliants were slmilar to, and nearly connected with, 
those of hospitality. 

So Homer (Odyss. rvi. 56, as translated by Pope:) 

The twiin nptied, It neva* wm oar (ntw 
Ta SJgfet Qm poor, or aqgbt h omne deąfce; 

For Jovė nofitlde onr hoapitabie door, 

>Tk Jote ttml mače the etnager bud (be poor.- Pope. 

B Phrynichu *.]—There were three dramatic authors 
of this name, not lar distant from each other in Ūme. 
The first, a tragic poet, the son of Polyphradmon; the 
second, a wriier of comedy; the third, a tragic poet, the 
son of Melanthus. Suidas, who mentlons all these f*r- 
Uculars, yet ascribes the tragedy of the taking of Miletas 
neither to the first nor to the third. Būt in all praba- 
bility it was the first and not the third whom Herodutus, 
and the numerous historians who copy him, mean to 
point out. The time in wbich he fiourished (for Suidas 
informs us that he gained his first vietory In the sbrty- 
seventh Olympiad) m&kes this supposltlon the nearer 
to truth.— T. 

6 Calacte.'] —k«x* mt«, the beautiful coast. —See 
D’Orville’s Sicula, uli. 3. 

The learned author proceeds to prove, which he does 
incontestably, thet they who would read Calata. are cer¬ 
iai nly mistaken, nam oppida quibua Calata nomen Sara¬ 
cėną et proinde recentloris originis, kc. Sillue Italfcus 
calls this place Piscosa Calacte, whkh tenn is appUed 
by Homer to the HeUespont.— 
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Joniam who accepted the invitation, aocompa- 
aied by those Mileaians who bad escaped. 

XXIII. When they were on their way to 
8icily, and had arrived off the Epiiephyrian 
Locri, 7 the Zancleana, 8 nnder the conduct of 
8cy thee their king, laid cloee tiege to a Sicilian 
city. Inteliigence of thie wae commnnicated to 
Anazilans, 9 prince of Rheginm : w he being hoa- 


7 Efizephyrian Locri.]— The Epiaephyrian Locri 
vrere a colnny from the Locri of Proper Greece, who 
mlgrating to Magna Orecia, took their dietinei! ve name 
from the Zephyrian promontory, near which they aet- 
tled. In Proper Greece the re were the Locri Ozole, eit* 
nated betwixt the žoliene and Phoceana, and ao called, 
aa Hoffman aaya, a gravhate odorla; the Locri Epl- 
Cnemidii, who realdod in the vicioity of moant Cnemia; 
and the Locri Opuntll, who took their name from the 
dty Opna. 

In Piutarch’B Greek Qneationa, I find thia acconnt of 
the Locri Osoto: 

° Some afflrm ihat theae Locriana were called the Lo¬ 
mi Ozole, from Neaaua; othera aay they wene ao naroed 
from the aerpent Python, which being caat on ahore by 
the fbam of the aea the re putrified. Othera aaaert, that 
theae Locri wore for garmenta the akina of he-goaie, and 
lhrad conatantly among the herda of goata, and from thia 
became atrong-eeented; whilat there are othera who re- 
port of thia coontry, that H brought fonh many flower«, 
and that the people were called Ozole, from the grate- 
Iki perfume which they difflieed. Architaa la one of 
thoee who aaaerta thia laat opinion. Atheneua, in hia 
firat book, chap. xix. reckoba the Epizephyriana amongat 
thoae who had a particular Und of dance appropriate to 
their naiion. 

“ There were certain naiions,” aaya he, “ who had 
dancea peculiar to themeelvea, aa tho Lacedemoniana, 
the Trezeriane, the Epizephyriana, the Cretana, the Io- 
niana, and the Mantineana. Ariatozenua preferred the 
dancea of the Mantineana to all the reat, on account of 
the ąuickneaa with which they moved their handa." 

8 Zancleana.] —Of all the citiea of Sicily, thia waa the 
mosi ancient; lt waa aflenrarda named Meaeana, and 
now Meeaina. See what Pele r Burman aaya on thia 
chy, in hia Commentariea on the “ Urbtum Sicule nu- 
miemata.”—D’Orville, 980. The reader may there find 
a very ancient coin, in whlch Z&ncle ia repreaented by 
a dolphin in a aemicircular poaition. 

Conault alao Bentley'a Diaaertation upon Phalaria, 
page 107. 

The Greeka call h Zancle, or the Slckle, from the aup- 
poailion that the aickle of Saturn fell here, and occaalon- 
ed ita aemicircular form. The Latina called it Meaaana 
or Meaaina, from Meaala, a harveaL Modern travellera 
deecribe the approach to thia place from the aea aa re> 
markably beautifiil, and tho harbour, which the pro- 
montory forma ln the ahape of a reaping-hook, aa one of 
the fineal in the world. Near the entrance of thia har¬ 
bour ia the famoua gulf of Charybdia, deacribed by ao 
many ancient writera; compare Homer, Odyaa. xii. with 
Yirgil, JEa. ii i.-T. 

9 Anarilaua. —Thia peraonage conatituted one of the 
subjecta of controveray betwixt Boyle and Bentley, who 
dlapuiod whetber the Anazilaue mentloned by Pauaa- 
niaa ia the Anazilaua of He rodotua and Thucydidea. 
Bentley, I think, provee beyond the poaaibility of dia- 
pote, that the three writer> abore mentioned apoke of 


tile to the Zancleana, went to the Baimina, per- 
anading them that it vrould be better for ritėm 
to tora aride from Galacte, where they vere 
bound, and poteeaa themaelves of Zancle,' now 
deeerted by ita inhabitants. The Samiane fol- 
lowed hia advice; npon which anzioua to re- 
cover their city, the Zaocleana called to their 
aasiatance Hippocrates their ally, prince of 
Gėla. 11 He came with an army aa deaired, bot 
he pot in irona 8cythea the Zanclean prinoe, 
already deprived of hia city, together with hia 
brother Pythogenia, and Bent him to Inycoa. 1 * 
The reat of the Zancleana he betrayed to the 
8amiana, apon terma egreed npon between them 
at a preriona interview. Theae terma were. 


the aame pereon, and that the only diflbrence waa with 
reepect to the tiroe ln which he waz auppueed to lire.—7*. 

10 Nhagium,]—now called Roggto. Ita particolar 
situation ia thua deacribed by Ovid: 

Oppodhmgot p n t— eootra Sutdak n 

Ita name waa taken »re r o* f iy 0 r»i, becauae in thia 
place, by eome convulalve operation of nature, Sicily 
waa anclontly ruppoeed to bare been tora from Baly. 
Thia incidenl ia mentioned by almoet all the Lalfn poetą 
and philoaophera. The beat deecription in verae of thia 
phenomenon, ia that of Virgil: 

Hae ioca, vi ąooodam camka nrim 

(Tautam ari loofinqtia miet matare retorta*) 

DUlofaM tonui, ftc. Mm. iiL 414- 

Pilny, Strabo, and othera affirm, that the atrata ln tho 
correapondlng and oppoaite aidea of the etralt are ml- 
notely aimilar. The aame thing, it ia almoet unneceaaary 
to add, ia reported of England and France, and the op¬ 
poaite rocka of Dover and Boulogne. The curloua reader 
vrill find eome inlereeting parUcnlara relatlng to Rhe- 
glum in D’Orville’a Sicula, page 600, where ie alao en- 
graved an ancient marble found at Rhegtum. We learn 
from Strabo, that the deitiea principally worehipped 
here were A polio and Diana, and that the inhabhanta 
were emlnent for worke ln marble.— T. 

11 Gėlo.]— I inforra the reader once for all, that my 
inteliigence concerning the Sicilian citiea fa deri ved 
principally from the intereating work of D’OrvlUe. 

Gėla waa anclently a conaklerable city, and altuated 
near the river of the aame name; of the qualiUes of 
which, Ovid thua apeaka: 

Pratarti «t CjniMB et tostam ląsta Aaapi, 

Et te rertJcfos madsude Oda 

Yligil calla it immania: 

huautopi Gata flarO onpomfata dieta.' 

It waa built by the inhabhanta of Rhodea and Crate in 
conjunction; būt whether the epithet imrmmia ia applied 
by Yirgil aa deacriptive of ita greatnesa, may falrly be 
diaputed; D'Orville conafdera H aa aynonymooa wilh 
cmdelia , effera, fe. or elae, aa he afterwarda adda,from 
ita aituation, ad amnem vorticooum et immanem. The 
aymbol of thia city on the Sicilian coina waa a minoiaur. 
Ita modern name ia Terra Nova-—T. 

12 Inycuš .]—I find no mention of Inycue ln D’Orvilla, 

būt Heaychiua haa the ezpreasion »<*«(: who 

adda that Inycua waa anclenUy famoua for ha trina.— T. 
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thftt Hippocratea should have half o f the booty, 
and the slaves found in the place, with every 
thing which was vrithout the city. The great- 
er pert of the Zancleans he pat in chains, and 
treated them as alaTes, selecting three handred 
Of the tnore distingaisbed to be put to death by 
the Samians, who nevertheless apared their 
fives. 

XXIV. Scythea, the Zanelean prince, es- 
eaped from Inycua to Himera, 1 from thence he 
croaaed orer to A šia, and preaented himaelf 
before Darius. Of all who had yet come to 
him from Greece, Darius thought thia man the 
inost just; for haring obtained the king’a per- 
misaion to go to Sicily, he again returned to 
the Persian court, where he happily paased the 
Temainder of a very long life. 

XXV. The Samians, delivered from the 
power of the Medes, thua po ss cso c d them- 
selves, without any trouble, of the beautiful 
city of Zancle. After the sea fight, of which 
Miletus was the object, the Pheoicians were 
ordered by the Persians to replace iEaces in 
Samoa, as a mark of their regard, and as a re- 
ward of his Services. Of this city alone, of all 
those which had revolted from the Persians, the 
temples and publie buildings were not burned, 
as a compenaation for its desertion of the ai lies. 
Afler the capture of Miletus, the Persians 
made themselves masters of Csria, soma of its 
cities bei n g taken by force, whilst others aur- 
rendered. 

XXVI. Histieus the Milesian, from his 
itation at Byzantium, was intercepting the 
Ionian vessels of burden in their way from 
the Euxine, urhen word was brought him of 
the fcte of Miletns; he immediately confided 
to Biaaltea, son of Apollophanes of Abydos, the 
afiairs of the Hellespont, and departed with 
eome Leabians for Chioa. The detachment to 
whom the defence of Chios waa assigned re- 
fused to admit him ; in conseąuence of which 
he gavę them battle, at a place in the territories 
of Chios, called Ccelae, 8 and killed a great num- 

1 Bimera.]— Himera was a Gročiau city, built, ac- 
eordlng to Strabo, by the Zancleans. It waa anciently 
fiundua for its batha. It flouriahed for a long tiroe, till ii 
was taken and plundered by the Carthaginians. There 
are two rivers of this name, which has occaaioned some 
perplexiiy to the geographers in ascertaining the pre- 
clse situation of the city here mentioned. It ceruinly 
emptied itself into the Tyrrhene sea. Its modern name 
Ui Termini. I should not omit mentioning thal it was 
the birth-place of the lyric poet Siesichorm— T. 
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ber. The residue of the Chians not yet re- 
covered from the shock they had sustained in 
the former navai combat, he easily subdued, ad- 
vancing for this purpose with his Lesbians from 
Policbna, 8 of which he hsd obtained possession. 

XXVII. It generally bappens when a ca- 
lamity is impending over any city or nation, it 
is preceded by some prodigies. 4 Before this 
misfortune of the Chians, some extraordinsry 
incidentą had occurred:—Of a band of onehun- 
dred youths 9 whom they sent to Delphi, ninety- 

3 Polichna .]—The Latin verslons render the Greek 
word JTe\<%vn, a small town; būt Wesseling and Lar. 
cher are both of opinion, thal it is the proper name of a 
town in the island of Chios. 

4 Prodigies.] —See Yirgil’s beautiful episode, whers 
he introduces the prodigies preceding the assa esi nation 
of Casar : 

Solsm qnb dicere akom 
Andai ? Ille ctiun cseco* instira fanraltm 
Saepe mooet, ft»udexnque et operta huncmav twDa : 

Ule etkin eartincto mrasrahn CMara Ramam, 

Qmun caput atarcra nitidian fetrapu kilt, 

Impiaqtw dnua timaemut HMola aodem; te. 

Oėorg. L 464. 

Consult all the whole history of ancient superstiUod, 
as it appeared in the belief of prodigies, admirably dis* 
cussed by Warborton, in his Critical and Philosophfcal 
Inąuiry into the causes of Prodigies and Minteles. 

Julius Obsequens coilected tbe prodigies supposed t o 
have appeared vrithin the Roman empiro, from its first 
lbundalion to the year 74 2. 

Oor Shakspeare has mada an admirable ūse of burna* 
superstition, wiih regard to prodigies, in many of his 
piays, būt particularly in Macbeth: 

Tboo mmt tbe bearana, aa trabled wtth mrt aol, 
ThraataoMabtoodyakffei *7 the dock Ik day, 

Snd yet dark night ■trangtea the travelllnj lamp: 
b it nightb prtdominuce, or the dayh ahame, 

That darfcumdoa tbe hoeof aarth ifitoenb, 

Wheo lMng light ahould kia lt?- 

However a moralist and divlne may be inclined to re- 
pro bale the spirit of Mr. Gibbon, with which he gene- 
rally seems influenced when speaking of religion, and 
of ChristianHy in particular, what he says on the subject 
of prodigies from ils great good sense, and applicalion to 
the subject in ąuestion, I may introduce vithout apo- 
logy. 

“ The philosopher, who with calm suspiclon dramines 
the dreams and omens, the minteles and prodigies of 
profane and evenof ecclesiaslical history, will probably 
conclude, th&t if the eyes of the specUtors have somė¬ 
ti m e s been deceived by fraud, the understanding of tho 
readers has much more frequently been insuhed by fic- 
lion. Every evenl, or appearance, or accident, which 
seems to deviate from the ordfnary course of nature, has 
been rashly ascribed to the Immediate action ofihe deity, 
and the asionished fancy of the multilude has sometimes 
given shape, colour, l&nguage, and motJon to the fleet- 
ing būt uncommon meteore of the alr.” 

The quicquid Gnecia mendax audėt in hisioria, ap- 
plied by ihe Roman saiirist to the Greek hisiorians, par¬ 
ūkęs more of insolence than justice; perhaps it is not 
very erlravagant to affirm, that there are more prodigies 
in Livy, than i n all the Greek historians togelher.— T. 

5 One hundred youths .']—See Voyage du jeune Ana- 
charsis, vol. Ii. 443. 
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roght perished by šone infectious disorder; two 
alone returned. Not long also before the great 
aea-fight, the roof of a building fell in upon 
aome boys at school, 00 that of ooe hundred 
and twenty children, one 00 1y eacaped ; these 
waroings were sent them by tho deity, for aoon 
after happened the fight at sea, wbich brought 
their city to so low a condition. At thia period 
Histisus appeared with the Lesbians, and 
e&sily vanąuished a people already ejhausted. 

XXVIII. Histiaus proceeded from hence 
on an expedition agalnst T h asus, 8 followed by 
a numerons body of Ioniana and iEolians. 
Whilst he was before this place he learned that 
the Phenicians, leaving M i lėtus, were advanc- 
iog against the ręst of Ionia. He aithout de- 
lay raised the siege of Thasus, and with his 
whole army passed over to Lesbos; from 
hence, aiarmed by the want of neceasaries, he 
croesed to the opposite continent, intending to 
possess himaelf of the corn which grew in 
Atarneum, 7 and in the province of Caicus, be- 
longing to the Mysians. Harpagus, a Persian, 
was accidentally on this station, at the head of 
a powerfui army : a battle ensued by land, in 
which Hietiseue himaelf waa taken priaoner, 
and the greater pert of bis forces šiai n. 

XXIX. The capture of Histisus was thus 
eflected :—the engagement took place at Mate¬ 
ika, in the district of Atarnia, and the Greelu 
made an obstinate stand against the Persians, 
till the cavalry pouring in among them, they 
were nnable to resist the impression. H ištiš u s 
had conceived the idea that the king would 
pardon his revolt; and the desire of life so fcr 
prevailed, that dnring the pursuit, when a Per- 
sian soldier overtook and had raised his sword 
to kili him, he exclaimed aloud in the Persian 
tongue that he was Histisus the Milesian. 

XXX. I am inclined to believe 8 that if he 

__ 

6 Thoaue.y -This was a liitle i si and In the JEgean, 
on the Threci&n coast, so called from Thasos, son of 
Aęenor; it was aociently ftmous for Its wine.—See 
Virgil, Georg. ii. 91. 

Sunt ThajMD vltea, kc.—T. 

7 Atarneum ] -was very fenile in corn, and peopled 
from the isle of Chios, near which H was. 

8 lam inclined to Valcnaer remarka on thia 

passage, that humanily waa one of the mosi conspicunus 
ąualities of Darius. The instances of his fjrgiving vh- 
rious individuals and nations, against whom he had the 
justest reascm to be incensed, are aimost without num- 
ber. In the caae ofHietiseus, itshould h o we ve r be remem- 
bered, that his interposition i u preserviug the bridge of 
boats over the Danube, preserved the person and army of 
Darius. Būt, perhaps, a perfectly absolute monarch is 
never implicitly to be trusted, būt, likę a wild beast, is 
liable, however tamod and iractable in general, to sud> 


had been carried alive to the presence of Darius, 
his life would have been spared and his fauits 
forgiven. To prevent this, as well as all poa- 
sibility of his ebtaining a second time any in- 
fluence over the king, Artapbemes the govemor 
of 8ardis, and Harpagus, who had taken bim, 
crucified 8 their prisoner on their return to Sal¬ 
dis. The heed they put in salt, and sent to 
Darius at 8usa: Darius, on bearing this, re- 
buked them for Vhat they had done, and for not 
conducting their prjsoner alive to bis presence. 
He directed the head to be wasbed, and bon- 
ourably interred, as belonging to a man wbp 
had deserved well of him and of Persia. Such 
was the fate of Hiatieus. 

XXXI. The Persian forces wintered near 
Miletus, with the view of renewing hostilities 
early in the spring; they accordingly, and with- 
out difficulty, took Chios, Lesbos, and Tene- 
dos, contiguous to the continent At each of 
these islande, as they fell into their hands, they 
in this manner inclosed tbe inhabitants, as it 
were in a net:—tokio g each other hy the hand, 
they advanced from the sea on the nortb, and 
thus chasing the inhabitants, swept the wbolo 
island to the south. They also made them- 
selves masters of the Ionian rities on the conti¬ 
nent, būt they did not sweep them in the samp 
manner, which indeed was not practicable. 

XXXII. The threats of the Persian gen- 
eraU, when first opposed to the Ionians, were 
fully put in eiecution: as soon as they possess- 
ed their cities, they made eunuche of their most 
beautiful youths, who were selected for this 
purpose. The loveliest of their maidens they 
sent to the king ; and they burned the rities 
with their temples. The Ionians were thus a 
third time reduced to servitude, once by tho 
Lydians and twice by the Persians. 

XXXIII. From Ionia the fleet advanced 
and regularly subdued all the places to the left 
of the Hellespont; those on the right had al¬ 
ready been reduced by the Persian forces on 

den fits of desiructive fury. Of this natų re is the deles- 
table fact related of Darius himself, in the 84lh chap. of 
book fhe 4th; a piece of cruelty aggr&valed by a cool and 
deep dis8imulallon bef irehand, which raised lalsehopes, 
and renders the comparison štili more elosely applica- 
ble.-T. 

9 Crucified .']—The moderne are by no means agreed 
abouttho particular mannSr in which the punishmentof 
the erose was inflieted. With respect to our Savlour the 
Gospel informs us, that he was nailed to the erose 
throuęh the hands and feet. This mode of punlshment 
was certalnly abolished by Constanllne, būt prevailed to 
his time amongsi the Aasyrians, Kgypiians, Persians, 
and Greeks.— T. 
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the continent The Eoropean aide of the 
Hellespont cont&ios the Chersonese (in which 
are a nuraber of citiea,) Perinthus, many 
Thracian fortą, Selybria, and Byzantium. Tbe 
Byzantiana and the Chalcedoniana, oo the re- 
mote parts of the coaat, did not wait for the 
coruing of the Phenician fleet, būt forsaking 
their country, retired to the interior parta of 
the Euzine, where they buiit the city Mesam- 
bria. The citiea tbua forsaken were b ura t 
by the Pheniciana, who afforvrards advanced 
againat Proeconneaua and Artace; to theae also 
they Bet fire, aod retu r n ed to the Cheraoneae, 
to deatroy those placea firom which in their for- 
mer progreaa they had tumed Baide. They left 
Cyzicu8 unmoleeted, the inhabitanta of which, 
previoua to the arrival of the Phenician fleet, 
had aubmitted to the king, through the media- 
tion of CEbarus, governor of Daacylium, and 
aon of Megabyzua; būt, ezcept Cardia, the 
Phenician8 reduced all the other parta of the 
Cheraoneae. 

XXXIV. Before thia period, all theae 
placea were in aubjection to Miltiadea, aon of 
Cimon, and graqdson of Steaagoraa. Thia ao- 
▼ereignty had originated with Miltiadea the aon 
of Cypaelua, in thia manner:—Thia part of 
the Cheraoneae was poaaeaaed by tbe Thracian 
Bolonei, 1 who bei n g involved in a troubleaome 
conteat with the Abainthian8, sent their lead- 
era to Delphi, to inquire conceming the event 
of the war. The Pythian in her anawer re- 
commended them to encourage that man to 
found a colony amongat them, who, on their 
leaaing the templea, ahould firat of all offer 
them the ritea of hoapitality. The Dolonci re- 
turning by the Sacred Wny, 2 * paaaed through 
Phocia and Bceotia; not being invited by 
either of theae people, they tumed aaide to 
Athena. 

XXXV. At thia period the aupreme autho- 


1 Dolonci ."}—So called from Doloncua, a aon of Saturn. 

2 Sacred teay.]—Therc was a very celebraied “ Sa¬ 
cred Way,” which led from Aihens to Eleusls, būt thia 
could not be the one intended in thia place; it was prob- 
ably that by which the Atheniana accompanied the sa¬ 

cred pomp to Delphi — Weueling. 

The deputatlona which were repeatedly sent from the 

diflbrent aiatea and citiea ofOreece to the oracle at Del¬ 
phi, bore ln many inatancea a atrong reaemblance to the 
modern pilgrimages of the Mahometone, to the tomb of 
their prophet at Mecca. 

The re was a “ Via Sacra” leading from Rome, whtch 
took its name from the aolemn union whtch with the 

attendant caremoniea here took place betwixt Romulus 

and Talius, princą ofthe Sabines.— T. 


rity of Athena, was in the handa of Piaistratus ;* 
būt an important influence waa also poaaeaaed 
by Miltiadea. He waa of a family which m ain¬ 
iai n ed four boras 4 * * * for the Olympic gamea, and 
waa deacended from ASacua and .£3 gina. In 
more modern timea it became Athenian, being 
firat eatabliahed at Athena by Philcus the aon 
of Ajaz. Thia Miltiadea, aa he aat before 
the door of hia house, 8 perceived the Dolonci 
paasing by ; and aa by their dresa and spcarv 
they appeared to be foreignera, be called to 
them; on their approach he offered them tho 
ūse of hia hopse, and the rites of hoapitality. 
They accepted bis kindneaa, and being hoapi- 
tably treated by him, they revealed to him all 
the will of the oracle, with which they entreat- 
ed his compliance. Miltiadea waa much dia- 
poaed to listen to them, being vreary of the 
tyranny of Pisiatratus, and deairous to change 


3 Pietefro/ue.]—I bave mmde Severai remarka on Pt- 
sialralus, ln a preceding part of thia work; būt I m- 
gleeted to mention that Athenaeua ranka him amongat 
ihose ancienta who were celebraied for collecting valua- 
ble libraries. “ Larensius,” saya Athenaeus, “ had more 
booka t ha n any of thoae ancienta who were celebraied 
for their libraries: such as Polycrates of Saraoe, Plsis- 
tratus the tyrant of Athena, Euclid the Athenian, Ni- 
cocrates of Cyprus, the kings of Pergamus, Euripides 
the poet, Ari stoti e the philoaopher, Theophraatua, Ne- 
leus, who poaaeaaed the libraries of the two laat-natned, 
and whoae descendants sold them to Ptolemy Philadel- 
phua.” 

The eurious intelligence which thia citation communi- 
catea, afforda a n eicellent apeclmen of the amuaement 
and Information to be gained by tbe penisal of Athe- 
n»ua.— T. 

4 Four Aorac*. ]--The firat person, accordlng to Virga, 
who drova with four horaea, was Ericthoniua: 

Prima Ericthoniua cuima et qtntuor anam 
Jučam equoa, imptdiaąoo ntb inaiatere vidur. 

Oadf.U. 

Of the paaaage, “ He mainlained four horaea,” M. Lar- 
cher remarka, u that it ia aa much as to say he waa very 
rich, for Auica being a barren aoll, and liule adapted to 
paaturage, the keeping of horaea waa neceaaarily oxpen- 
aive.” 

In thia kind of chariot-race the four horses were 
ra n ged abreaat; the two in the middle were harnaased 
to tbe yoke, the two aide horses were fastened by their 
tracea to the yoke, or to some other part of the cha- 
rlot.— See IVest’* Disserlation on the Olympic Game*. 
—T. 

5 Brfvrt the door qf hie house.]—Abraham and Lot 
were aitling before the doors of their houaea, when they 
were accosted by the angele of God. Modern travellera 
to the eaet remark, that all the better houaea have por- 
ches or gate-waya, whera tbe master of the family re- 
ceives viaita, and alta to tranaact buaineas. Thern is a 
paaaage to the preaent purpoae in Chandler’s T ra vėla in 
Aala-Minor“ Al ten minutes aftorten inthe morning, 
we had in vlew Severai fine bays, and a pi ii n full of 
booths, with the Turcomana silting by the doors , under 

j ahods resembllng porticoes, or by shady trees," &&—T- 
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hia situation: he immediately went to Delphi, 
to consult the Oracle whether he should do what 
the Dolonci reąuired. 

XXXVI. Thus, baving receWed the sapc- 
tion of the Oracle, Miltiades, eon of Cypeelue, 
who had formerly at the Olympic gamee been 
victorious in the conteet of the chariots dravrn 
by four horeęs, accomp&nied the Dolooci: he 
took euch of the Atheniane as were willing to 
go with h i m, and arriving on the spot, was by 
thoee who had invited hiro, elected their prince. 
His first care waa to fortify the iathmus of the 
Cheraoneae, from the city Cardia 6 aa far as 
Pactya, to prevent any hoetile incureions on 
the part of the Absinthians. At this point the 
length of the istbmus is thirty-eiz furlongs: 
the extreme length of the Cheraoneae, including 
the iathmua, ia four hundred and twenly fur- 
longa. 

XXXVn. Miltiadea blockading the en- 
tranceof the Cheraoneae, and thus keeping out 
the Absinthians, commeoced hoatilitiea with 
the poople of Lampsacua; bot they by an am- 
buacade made him their priaoner. Intelligence 
of thia event being communicated to CrcBSua 
the Lydian, who held Miltiadea in great eateem, 
he sent to the Lumpsacenea, reąuiring them to 
aet him at liberty; threatening on their refuaal 
to deatroy them likę pines. 7 They deliberated 
among themaelyes conceming the meaning of 
thia menace from Craesus, 8 which greatly per- 
pleied them: at length one of their eldere ex- 
plained it, by informing them, that of all the 
trees the pine was the only one which, once 
being cut down, ahot out no more off-sets, bot 
totally perished. Intimidated by thia threat of 
Crcesus, the Lampsacenes diamiased Miltiadea. 


6 Cardia .']—Thia pl&ce waa so n&med from ita resem- 
blance to a beari.— T. 

7 Likt pinee .]—From the llme of Herodotua this ex- 
pression passed into a proverb, denoting a finai deslruc- 
tion, wiihout any possibility of flouriahing again. 

In nothing waa the acuteneas and learning of our 
, Bentley more apparent, than in hia argument against the 
genuinenesa of the epistlea aacribed to Phalaria, drawn 
from thia expreaaion of Herodotua.—See hia Diaaerta- 
tion, lašt edit. 122. “ A stranęe piece of atupidity in our 
letler-monger (I cite Bentley’a worda) or elae contempt 
of hia readers, to pretand to asaume the garb and person 
Of Phalaria, and yet knowingly to put words into hia 
moulh, not heard of till a whole century after him. 
What is here individually aacribed to the pine-tree, ia ap- 
plicable to other treea; auch aa the fir, the palm, the ce- 
dar, the cypreaa, 9c c. which all periah by lopplng.”— T. 

8 Crcesus .]—By thia menace of Crcesus, we may rea- 
aonably infer, that he wasadvanced from hiacaptive and 
dependant atate to aome offlce of truat and authority. 
Hia name occurs no more in the hiatory of Herodotua. 
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XXXVIII. Miltiades thus escaped through 
the interposition of Craesus; būt dying after- 
wards without iseue, he left his authority and 
wealth to Stesagoras, eon of Cimon, his uterine 
brother. Upon his death he waa honoured by 
the inhabitants of the Cheraonese with the 
marke of eateem ueually paid to the founder of 
a place; eąuestrian and gymnastic exercisea 
were periodically observed in his honour, in 
which none of the Lampeacenee are permitted 
to contend. It afterwards happened, that 
during a war with the people of Lampsacus, 
Stesagoras also died, and without children: he 
was wounded in the head, whilst in the Pry- 
taneum, with a blow from an axe. The per¬ 
son who inflicted the wound pretended to be a 
deaerter, būt proved in effect a most determined 
enemy. 9 

XXXIX. After the death of Stesagoras, as 
above deecribed, the Pisistratidm despatched in 
a trireme, Miltiades, an other son of Cimon, 
and brother of the deccaeed Stesagoras, to take 
the government of the Cheraonese. Whilst he 
was at Athena they had treated him with ra och 
kindnese, as if ig n oran t of the death of his fa- 
ther Cimon; the particulara of which I shall 
relate in another placc. Miltiadea, aa eoon aa 
he landed in the Cheraonese, kept himaelf at 
home, as if in aorrow 10 for hia brother: which 

9 Determined enemy.]—\ cannot better introduce, 
than in tho midst of a digression likę the present, the 
opinion which Swift enlertained of Herodotua. It may 
justly be regarded as a great curiosity, it praves that 
Svvift had perused the Greek historian with particular 
attention, it exhibhs no mean example of his critical 
aagacity, and is perhaps the only speclmen in being of 
his skili in Lalinily.—It is preserved in Winchester col- 
lege, in the first leaf of Slevena’s edition of Herodotua; 
and to add to its value, is in Swift’s own hand-writing: 

Jud&um it Htradoto yo$t langu* tempuinUtt* 

“ Ctesias mendacissimus Herodotum mendaclorum ar¬ 
gu it ; ezceptis paucissimis (ut mea fert senlentia) omni 
modo ezcusandum; cseterum diverticulis abundans hic 
pate r historicoruro fihim narrationisaduBdiumabrumpit, 
unde oritur, ut p&r ėst legentibus, confuaio et exinde 
oblivio.—Quin et lorsan i pa® narrationes circumstamiis 
nimium pro re scatenL—Quod ad csetera hune scrip- 
torem inter apprime laudandos censoo neque Graecis 
neque Barbaria plūs ®quo fnventem aut tniąuum—in 
orationibus (ere brevem, simplicem, nec nimis freąuen- 
tem.—Neąue absuntdogmata e ąuibus eruditus leetor pru- 
dentiam tam moralėm quam civilem haurire potuerit.” 
-T. 

In oppositlon to what I have here imimated concern- 
ing the iearning of Swift, I find, in a pocthumous work 
of Dr. Jortin, these atrong expressions.—“ Astoihe knovv- 
ledge which Swift ia said to have acquired of the learned 
languages —Crae credo, hodie nihil .”—To such respecu 
able and high authority I willingly sacrlfice my own 
opinion. 

10 Aš ifin šorrote.]— This passage has greatly perplez- 
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fceing known, all the principai persona of the 
Chersoneae assembled from the difierent rities, 
and coming in one common public procession, 
as if to condole with him, be put them in 
chains ; after which he secured the posaesrion 
of the Cberaonese, maintaining a body of five 
hundred guards.—He then married Hegesipyle, 
daughter of Olorus king of Thrace. 

XL. The son of Gimon had not been long 
in the Chersoneae, before he was involved in 
difficulties far heavier than he had y et ezperi- 
enced ; for in the third year of his authority he 
aras compelled to fly from the power of the 
Scythians. The Scythian No m adės being in- 
censed against Darius, assembled their forces, 
and advanccd to the Chersoneae. Miltiades, 
not venturing to mhke a stand against them, 
fled at their approach; when they retired, the 
Doionri, after an interval of three years, to* 
stored him. 

XLI. The šame Miltiades, on being infonn- 
ed that the Phenirians were arrived off Tene- 
dos, loaded five triremes with his property, and 
safled for Athens. He went on board at Car- 
dia, crossed the gulf of Melas, and passing 
the Chersonese, he himself, with four of his 
▼essels, eluded the Phenician fleet, and escaped 
to Imbros; l the fifth was pursued and taken by 
the enemy, it was commanded by Metiochus, 
the eldest son of Miltiades, not by the daugh¬ 
ter of Olorus, būt by some other female. The 
Phenirians, on learning that he was the son of 
Miltiades, conducted him to the king, ezpect- 
ing some considerable mark of favour; for his 
fathor Miltiades had formerly endeavoured to 
prevail on the lonians to accede to the adviee 
of the Scythians, who wished them to break 
down their bridge of boata, and retum home. 
Darius, however, so far from treating Metio¬ 
chus with severity, shovved him the greatest 
kindness; he gavę him a house, with some pro- 

«d all the commontator*. It la certain that the word 
i9r«ri^i«v, is it now atanda in the tezt, is wrong, būt it 
ia by no rneana clear what it nughi to be; Valcnaer 
wishes to read (T < which acema very aatiafac- 

lory in itaelf, and best agrees wilh the contezt, where it 
ia aaid the greattnen wentto condole withhim (<ni>A»urp|- 
Sno-ofttvit.') Weaaeltng ia lnclined to read 
aa if to būry him: Larcher, differing from all theae read- 
Inga, rendera it “ under pretence of doing honour to hia 
memorywhich aeema of all othera the moat difflcult to 
juatify, and to reat only on the far-fetched idea, that 
dūrinę the lime of mourning pehple conflned ihemaelvea 
to their apartmenta.— T. 

1 Imbro9.’] —Thia waa an ialand of the Jlgean, betwixt 
Leninos and the Thracian Chersoneae, it waa anciently 
farnoua for produeing a prodigious nnmber ofharea.— T. 


perty, and married him to a woman of Penia * 
their ofTapring are considered as Persians. 

XLU. Miltiades leaving Imbros, proceeded 
to Athens: the Persians ezecuted tbis year no 
father bostilities against the lonians, būt con- 
trived for them many useful regulations. Ar- 
taphemes, governor of Sardis, assembled the 
deputies of the difierent rities, requiring them 
to enter into treaty for the mutual observanoe 
of justice with respect to each other, and for 
the prevention of reciprocal depredation and 
violence. His nezt step was to divide all the 
Ionian distriets into parasangs (the Perrian 
name for a measure of thirty furlongs) by 
which he ascertained the tributes they were 
severally to pay. This distribution of Arta- 
phernes bis continued, with very little varia- 
tion, to the present period, and was certainly 
an ordinance which tended to establish the 
general tranąuillity. 

XLIII. At the commencement of the 
spring, the king sent Maidonius to supersede 
the other commanden: he wss the son of Go- 
bryas, a very young man, and had recently mar¬ 
ried Artozostra, a daughter of Darius. He a^ 
cordingly appeared on tbe coast ready to em- 
bark, with a considerable body of land and eea 
forces; arriving at Cilicia, he went himself on 
board, taking under his command the ręst of 
the fleet: the ltnd army he sent forvrard to 
the Hellespont, under the direction of their 
difierent officers. Mardonius passed by Asia, 
and came to lonia, where an incident happened 
which will hardly obtain credit with those 
Greeks who are unwilling to believe that Ota- 
nes, in the assembly of the seven conspirators, 
gavę it as his opinion that a popular govern- 
ment would be most for the advantage of Pei^ 
šia :—for Mardonius, removing the Ionian 
princes from their station, every where estab- 
lished a democracy. He then proceeded to- 
warda the Hellespont, where collecting a num* 
erous fleet and a powerful army, he passed them 
over the Hellespont in ships, and proceeded 
through Europe, towards Eretria and Athens. 

XLIV. These two rities were the avowed 
object of his ezpedition, būt he really i n tend¬ 
ed to reduce as many of the Grcek rities as he 
possibly could. By sea he subdued the Tha- 
sians, who attempted no resistance; by land 
his army reduced all those Macedonians who 
were more remote: the Macedonians on this 
aide had been reduced before. Lesving Tha- 
sos, he coasted by the opposite continent as far 
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as Aeanthus; from Aeanthus, ptssing onirards, 
he endeavoured to double moant Athoa; būt 
at ibis j u actu re a tempestuoua wind arose from 
the north, wbich presaing hard upon the fleet, 
d rovė a great number of sbipe against mount 
Athoa. He ia aaid on thie occation to have loet 
three bundrod veaaela, and more than twenty 
thouaand men: of theae numbera were destroy- 
ad by the aea-monstera, uhich abound off the 
ooast near Athoa, othera were daahed on the 
rocka, aome loat their iivea from tbeir inabiJity 
to ewim» and many periahed by the cold. 

XLV. Whilat Kardomus with hia land 
fbrcea waa encamped in Macedonia, he waa 
attacked in the night by the Brygi 8 of Thrace, 
vrho killed many of hia men, and wounded 
Hardoniua himaelf. They did not, hovvever, 
finally elude the power of the Peraiana, for 
Hardoniua would not leave that region till he 
had efieetnally reduced them under his power. 
After thia event he led back hia army, which 
had eufiėred m och from the Brygi, būt štili 
more by the tempeat off Athoa; 8 hia rotum 
therefore, to Aaia, waa far from being glo- 
rious. 

XLVI. In the folloaring year Darius, hav- 
ing received intelligence from their neighboura, 
that the Thaaians meditated a revolt, sent them 

2 Brygi .]—See book vii. chap. 73, by which itappears, 
that theae Bryei were the Phrygiana.—See also Vale- 
naer’s nota on thie word.— T. 

3 ALKo*.]—“ We embarked at Lernnoa, and landed at 
Monte Santo, ae it ie called by the Europeans; it ia the 
ancient Mount Athoa in Macedonia, now called both by 
Oreeke and Turke Hagion Oroa, the Holy Mouniain, by 
reaaon that there are eo many conventa on it, to which 
the whole mountain belonge. It ia a promontory which 
ertenda almost direetly from north to eouth, being join- 
ed to the continent by a neck of land about a mile wide, 
through which aome hialoriana aay that Xerxea eut a 
channel, in order to carry hie army a ahorter way by 
vater from one bay to the other, which aeems vary im- 
probable, nor did l aee any aign of auch a work. The 
bay of Contessa, to the nonh of thia neck of lanĄ 1 waa 
called by the ancients Sirymonicus, to the South of the 
bay of Monte Santo, anclently called Sfngitlcus, and by 
the Greeks at thia day Anumi ine, from an ialand of that 
naniB ai the bottom of it, beiween which and the gulf 
of Salonica ia the bay of Haia Mamma, called by the 
ancienta Toronaeus. The northern cape of thia proroon- 
lory ia called Cape Laura, and is the promontory Nym- 
pheum of the ancients; and the cape of Monte Santo 
aeems to be the promontory Acr&thos; over the former 
ls the hiehest summii of mount Athoa, all the other 
parų of it, though hllly, being low in comparison of it: 
H is a very sieep rocky helght, covered whh pine-trees. 
—If we suppose the perpendicul&r helght of it to be four 
mileo from the sea, though I think it cannot be so much, 
H may easily be computed if ha shadow could reach to 
Lernnoa, which they aay ia eighiy miles Jistant, though 
1 believe it ia not above twenty leaguea.”—PoeocAe, vol. 
ii-145. 
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orderi to poli down their walla, and re movė 
tbeir ahipa to Abdera. The Thaaians bad for* 
merly been beaieged by Hiatiaua of Miletus; as 
therefore they were posaeased of conaiderabla 
wealth, they applied it to the purpoae of buildr 
ing veaaela of war, and of conatructing a strong- 
er wall: their wealth waa collected partly from 
the continent, and partly from their minas. 
From their gold minas at Scaptesyln 4 they ob- 
tained upon an average aigbty talento; Thasus 
itoelf did not produce ao much, būt they were 
on the whole so affluaot, that being generally 
ezempt from tezes, the whole of their annuai 
revenue waa two hundred, and in the timea of 
greeteat abundance, three hundred talento. 

XLVII. Theae minės I have myself aeen; 
the moat valuable ars thoae discovered by the 
Phenicians, who, under the eonduet of Thaaus, 
first mede a aettlement in thia ialand, and 
named it from their leeder. The minas ao dia- 
covered are betwizt a place called -£nyra and 
Caenyra. Opposite to 8amothracia waa a largo 
mountotn, tvbich, by the search after minės, has 
been effectually levelled. 

XLVIII. The Thaeians, in obedience to the 
will of Darius, destroyed their walla, and «ent 
their ahipa to Abdera. To make ezperiment 
of the real intentions of the Greeke, and to es- 
certain whether they were indined to aubmit 
to, or reaist hia power, Darius sent emiaaariea 
to different parta of Greece to demand earth 
aud water. 6 The citiea on the coaat who paid 
him, tribute, he ordered to conatruct veaaela of 
war, and transporto for cavaliy. 

XLIX. At the time theae lettor were prepa- 
ring, the king’s envoys arrived in Greece: 
moat of the people on the continent complied 
with what was required of them, aa did all the 
ialandera whom tbe measengers viaited, and 
amongat othera the iEgineta. Thia eonduet 
gavę gieat offence to the Atheniana, who con- 
cluded that the iEginets had hostile intentions 
towarda them, which in eonjunetion witb the 
Peraiana they were resolved to ezecute. T^«y 
eagerly therefore embraced thia pretezt, and 
accuaed them at Sparto of betraying tbe liber- 
tiea of Greece. 


4 8:aptesyla.]—lū the Greek H ia ia lwo worda, 

Sk.jtt n flM, the wood of SęapUs. Thus in a former 
chapter, the be&utiful coaat, Kj»m or Calacle.— 

See also Virgil, JEneidNlI. S08. 

Thrdetamąoe Suku qus nonc SnuOiu d * fertur^r. 

5 Earth and water.] —See in whal man nėr the people 
of Aihens and Lacedvmon treated theae meaaengera, to 
book the aevenih. 
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L. Jnatigated by their report, Cleomenea aon 
of Anaxandrides, and prince of Sparta, went 
overto iEgina, determining fully to inTOtigate 
the matter. He endeavoured to aeize the per¬ 
loną of tho accuaed, būt waa oppoied by many 
of the Auginėta, and in particular by Criua aon 
of Polycritua, wbo threatened to make hitu re- 
pent any violent attempt! upon hia country- 
men. He told them tbat hia condoct waa the 
con8equence y not of the joint deliberationa of 
the Spartina, būt of hia being corrupted by the 
Atheniana, otherwice the other king also would 
have accompanied and aaaiated bim. He said 
thia in conaequence of a letter received from 
Deroaratua. Cleomenea, thua repulied from 
ASgina, aaked Criua hia name; upon being 
told, « Well then,” returned Cleomenea, «you 
had better tip your horna with brase, 1 and pre- 
pare to reaiat tome calamity.” 

LI. Demaratua, who circulated thia report a t 
8parta to the prejudice of Cleomenea, wae tbe 
aon of Ariaton, and bimself also a prince of 
Sparta, though of an inferior branch: both bad 
the aame origin, būt tbe family of Euryethenee, 
aa being tbe eldeat, wae moat eateemed. 

LII. The Lacedsmonians, in oppoaition to 
vrbat is aaaerted by all the poetą, affirm tbat 
they were firat introduced into the region wbicb 
they now inhabit, not by the aona of Aristode- 
mua, bot by Arietodemue bimself. He at tbat 
time reigned, and waa aon of Ariatomacbua, 
grandaon of Cleodeoa, and great-grandson of 
Hyllua. Hia wife Argia waa the daughter of 
Autesion, grand-daughter of Tiaamenua, great- 
grand-daughter of Theraander, and in the fourth 
deacent from Polynicea. Her huaband, to 
vrhom ahe brought tarine, died by eome dieeaee 
almOat aa aoon aa he had aeen them. The La- 
cedemoniana of that day, after conaulting to- 
gether, elected for their prince the eldeat of 
theee cbildren, aa their lavr reąuired. They 
were štili at a losi, aa tbe infante so much re- 
aembled each other. 8 In thia perplexity, they 


1 Your koma rcith braaa .')—Tn allusion to hia name 
X«ioc, whlch aignlflca a ram.—See a re ma r kabi e verte 
ln the firat book of kinga, chap. «ii. var. U. 

“Aad Zedekiah, the aon of Chenaanah mada him 
koma of iron; and he aaid, Thua aaiih the Lord, with 
theae shalt thou rush the Syrians, until ihou have con- 
sumed ihem.’'— T. 

t Reaembled each o/A«\]—Upon tho perplexHtes arla- 
Jng from yris reaemblance of twina to each other, the 
%h"le plot of the Menaachmi of Plautus, and the Coroedy 
of Errors of Shaksf^eare are made to depend: 

Mureator ąoidam ftrit Sjrrueufc mes, 

Einat arti filii pulsi doo. 


applied to the mother, ahe alio profeeaed her- 
self unable to decide: her ignormnce however 
waa only pretended, and aroae from her wisk 
to make both her cbildren kinga. The diffi- 
culty thna remaining, they sent to Delphi for 
advice. The Pythian commanded them to ac- 
knovvledge both the cbildren aa their kinga, bot 
to honour the firat-born the moat Receiviug 
thia anawer from the Pythian, the Laced«mo» 
niana were atill unable to diecover the firai¬ 
bom child, till a Meseenian, whoae name waa 
Panitea, advised them to take notice vrbich 
child tbe mother waahed and fed firat: if ahe 
was constant in making a diatinction, they 
migbt reaaonably conclude tbey bad diacorered 
what they wiahed; if ahe made no regular pre- 
ference in thia respect of one child to tbe other, 
her ignorance of the matter in queation waa pro- 
bably unaffected, and they mnat bare recourae 
to other measures. The Spartina followed the 
advice of the Measenian, and carefully watched 
the mother of the cbildren of Ariatodemus. 
Perceiving her, who waa totaily unconscious of 
their deaign, regularly preferring her firat-born, 
both in waahing and feeding it, they reBpected 
thia ailent testimony of the mother. The child 
thua preferred by ita parent tbey treated aa the 
eldeat, and educated at the public ex pense, call- 
ing him Euryethenee, and hia brother Procles. 
The brothera, vvhen they grew up, were 
through life at variance with each other, and 
their enmity was perpetuated by their poeterity. 

Lili. The above is related on the authority 
of lite Lacedemoniana alone ; būt I ehall now 
gi va tha matter aa it is generally received in 
Greece.—The Greeks enumerate theee Dorian 
princee in regular auccession to Peneus, the 
aon of Danae, paseing over the story of the 
deity; from which account it plainly appears 
that they were Greeks, and were alvraya so ea¬ 
teemed. Theee Dorian princea, aa I have ob- 
served, go no bigher than Peraeua, for Perseua 
had no mortal fatber from whom bis aumame 
could be derived, being circnmatanced as Her¬ 
cules wae vvith respect to Amphitryon. I am 

Ita forma rfaiili puuri, utį mater nu 

,B " PniotuMtdMmmJL 
Tbcre abu bud not bucu long, būt ahe bucam* 

A JoyfuI motber of two goodly nnai 

Aa d, whlcb irai atranp, tbe oue n llkalhaoth* 

A» could not bu dUiagukLad, te. 

Comtšyeį J&rror*. 

It eesmfl unnecesaary to add, that thia lattor play ta a 
vary minute copy of the forroer, of which in Shaka- 
peare’a Ūme tranalationa in the different languagee of 
Europa vrere eaeily to be obfained.— T. 
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therefort justified in stopping «t Perseus. If 
we aeceud from Danae, the daughter of Acri- 
aius, ve shall find that the ancestors of the 
Dorian princes were of Egyptian origin. 8 — 
Such is the Grecian account of their descent. 

LiV. The Persiant affirm that Perseus wae 
an Assyrian by birth, becoming aiteTwarda a 
Gveek, althongh none of bis anceatora were of 
that nation. The anceatora of Acririus eisim no 
consangninity Urith Perseus, 4 being Egyptians; 
vrbich account is confirmed by the Greeks. 

L V. In what manner, in being Egyptians, 
they becaroe the princes of the Dorians, having 
been mentioneJ by others, I need not relate ; 
bot I shall explain what they have omitted. 

L VI. The Spartana distinguished their 
princes by many honourable privileges. The 
priesthoods of the Lacedcemonian 5 and of the 
Celestial Jupiter 8 were appropriated to them : 
they had the power also of making hostile ex- 
peditions wherever they pleaaed, nor might any 
Sparta n obstruct them without incnrring the 
ciirses of their religion. In field of battle tbeir 
post is in the front: when they retire, in the 

3 Egyptian origin .]—According to Herodotus, all the 
principai pers »ns ofthe Dorian femily, upwards, were in 
a direct line from Egypt. The šame aulhor saya, that 
Perseus was orlginally from Assyria, according to the 
traditions uf the Persians. The likę is said, and with 
greal truth of the Heraclide, who are re prese nted by 
Plato as ofthe šame race as the Achemenid® of Persia. 
The Persians thcrefore, and the Grecians, were in great 
measure ofthe šame family, being equally Cuthiles from 
Cbaldea; būt the latter came lašt from Egypt. Bryant , 
▼oi. iii. 308. 

4 No consangninity toith Perseus ."]—Herodotus more 
troly represents Perseus as an Assyrian, by which is 
lipant a Babylonian, and agreeably to ibis he is said to 
h&Te marrled Asterie, the daughter of Belus, the šame as 
Astamlh and Astarte of Canaan, by whom he had a 
daughter, Heeate. Thls. though take n from an idle 
system of theology, yel plainly shows that the hlstory of 
Perseus had been greatly misapplied and lowered by 
being Inserted among the tables of Greece, Scc. Bryant , 
▼oi. ii. 64. 

6 Lacedetmonian .]—Larcher remarka on thls exprcs- 
aion, that Herodotus is the only writer who distinguishes 
Jupiter by thls appellation. I ha ve before obaenred, that 
the offlce of priesihood and king was ancienlly uniled in 
the šame person.— T. 

6 Celestial Jupiter .]—This epithet was, I ssppose, 
gi ve n to Jupiter, bec&uso Ihe aky was considered as his 
particular depariment— See the answer of Neptūne to 
Iria, in the flileenth book of the Iliad: 

Ttuoa brotber deiliee Aon 8»taro cuu, • 

And ancieot Rhaa, Earth% i nunertai dama i 
Aaignod faf lotfOartripie roi® wekaow; 
lofomal Finto imji tbe ihadee beiotr i 

ton cianide, and o*r tbe atany ptaim, 

Etbenal Am eztenda ha iride dnmain i 
My emrt bemath the hnery wavee I fceep, 

AsA ha* *s nuiap of tfas meni doqp. 


rear. They have a hnndred ebosen men 7 as i 
guard for their peraon: vthen upon their march 
they may take for their nse as many sheep as 
they think proper, and they have the back 8 and 
the akin 8 of all that are sacrificed. 8uch aru 
their privileges in war. 

L VII.' In peace alao they have many dts- 
tinetions. In tbe solemnity of any public 
sacrifice, the first place is always reserved for 
the kings, to whom not only the choiccst tliings 
are presented, būt twice as much as to a&y 
other person. 10 They have moreover the first of 
every libation, 11 and the 6kina of the sacrificed 

7 Uundred rhosen men.]— In tlmes of peace, the Lace- 
damonlan princes were not attended by guards: Tbucy 
didės says, that in w»r they had three hundred.— T. 

8 The bark.]— By the back we mušt understand the 
chine: and we learn as well from Homer, as other an- 
cient wriiers, that it was always considered as the hon- 
ourabie portion. See Odyssey, book iv. where Tele* 
machua visits Menelaus ai Sparu; 

Cnaioc beneroUof, be atrait aodg» 

The royal portion 4 tbe cbotceet Mnm 
To encb acceptod friend. 

See also the Iliad, book vii. , 

Tbeking bimeii; na komai? etgn, 

Bebre grent Ajai placad tbe mighty thhu. 

9 The sAm.]—These skins we find were allotted to tbe 
princes during the lime ofactusl Service, when, aslhetr 
residence was in tems, they mušt have been of the great* 
esi Service bnth as seats and as beds. See Leviticus, vii. 
8. where it appears that the priest had the skili. 

“And the prieet that ofiereth Any man’g burnt-of 
fering, even the priest shall have to himselfihe skinof 
the burnt-oflėring which he halh offered.” 

They were servlceable also In another respect, asthey 
were made into boules to preserve erine, and to carry 
liquids of diflfbrent klotis. Of akine also the firel clothee 
were made.— T. 

10 Twice as much as to any other pert on.] —IneUnces 
of this mode of showing revereuce and distlnction occnr 
repeatedly in Homer. Diomed, as a mark of honour, 
had more meat and wine ihan any other person. Aga- 
memnon also, and Idomeneus, have mūri erine than the 
ręst. Benjamin’s mess was five tlmes as largo as that of 
his brelhren. Xenophon obssrves, that Lycurgus did 
not assign a double portion to the kings, because they 
were to eat tvvice as much as any body else, būt that 
they mighi give H to whom they pleased. We find from 
Homer, that this was also a common practice during the 
re pešt, to give of their own portion to some friend or 
favourfie. Accordinęly In the Odyssey, we find in some 
very beauliful lines, that Ulysses gavę a portion of the 
chine reserved for himself to Demodocus,“ The bardof 
Fame.” 

Tbabard a beiald (aidai tbe gadag tbraag 
Pny km abciauce aa ha novetakMĮt t 
Beneatb a Kulptnmd areh be riti entbronad, 

Tbe peen endraliog, fcrm an awftil roond: 

Than from tbe chine Uljraee carvea witb art, 

Deikioia food, an baoonrj pert. 

** Tbb let tbe nuOer of tbe tyre recc i vo, 

A p)ed«e of lova, Iii all a wreteb can pee: 

Livei tbere a mea beneeth tbe ąjacknaakiaa 
Who aored boooun to tbe Bard deoiee? tu. 

11 l4&affon.]—The ceremony ofoflfering a libation wu 
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vietinis. On the firet and seventh of every 
month, they give to each of them a perfect šei¬ 
niai, which is sacrificed in the temple of Apollo. 
To this is added a medimnua of meal, and a 
Lacedsmonian ąuart of tvino. 1 In the public 
gamea, thcy šit in the most distinguished place ; 2 
they appoint whomsoever they please to the 
dignity of Prozeni, 5 and each of them chooees 
two Pythii. The Pythii are thoae wbo are 
sent to consult the oraele at Delphi, and are 
maintained at the public ezpense as well as the 
kings. If the kinga do not think proper to 
take their repast in public, two choenices of 
meal with a cotyla of wine are 6ent to their 
Tespective houses; būt if they are present, they 
receive a double portion. If any private per- 
son įnvite them to an entertainment, a 6imilar 
respect ia shown them.' The oracular declara- 
tions are preserved by them, though the Pythii 
also mušt know them. The kings alone have 
the power of deciding in the following matters, 
and they decide these only : they chooae a Į 
busband for an heiress, if hei father had not 
previously betrothed her; they have the care of 
the public ways; whoever chooses to adopt a 
child, 4 mušt do it in the presence of the kings. { 
They assist at tbe deliberations of the senate, 


this: When, previous to sacrifice, the sacred meal miz- 
ed with salt was placed u po n the head of the vietim, the 
priest took the veeael which held the wine, and just 
tasting it himself, gavę it to those near him to taste also: 
it was then poured upon the head of the beast betwixt 
the horns. The burnt-offerings enjoined by the Mosaic 
law were in likę manner accompanied by lib&tions.— 
8ee Ezodua, zxiz. 40.— T. 

1 Medimnus qf meal—guart of tome.]—“ Then shall 
be that ofTėreih an offering unto the Lord bring a mest- 
oflfering of a tenth deal of flour, mingled wlih the fourth 
pert of an hin of oil. 

“ And the f.urth pert of an hin of wine, f>r a drink of¬ 
fering shalt ihou prepare, with the burnl-ofiering, or 
sacriflce.”—Numbers xv. 4,6. 

2 Most distinguished place .]—We learn from Xeno- 
phon, that wherever the kings appe&red every body rose 
out of reverence to their persona, except tbe Ephori. 
Of theee magislrates Larcher remarka, that they were 
in some respect superior in dignity to the kings, to lim¬ 
ta whnse authority they were Arsi instituted.— T. 

3 Proseni.]—h was the busifless of the Prozeni to 
^ntertain the ambassadors from foreign statės, and in- 
troduce them at the public assomblies. 

4 Adopt a child.]—The custom uf adoplion amongst 
the Romane was much more freąuent than amongst the 
Grceks, though borroared from the lalter by the former. 
In Greece, an eunuch could not adopt a child, and it was 
necessary that the person adnptcd should be eightecn 
years younger than the person who adoj)ted him. In 
Kome, the ceremony of adoplion was perfbrmed be fore 
Ule pralor, or be fore an assembly of the people. In the 
Umes of the emperors the permission of ihe prince was 
sufflcienu— T. 


which ia composed of twenty-eight person! In 
cose of their not appearing, those senatore who 
are the nearest relations to tbe kinga, take their 
places and privilege, having two voices inde* 
pendent of their own. 

LVIII. Such are the honours paid by the 
Spartaus to their princes whilet alive; they 
have others after their decease. Measengere 
are sent to every part of Sparta to relate tbe 
evant, vvhilst through the city the vsomen beat 
on a caldron. 5 A t thia signal, one free-bora 
person of each sez is compelled under very 
heavy penalties to disfigure themselves. The 
šame ceremonies vvhich the Lacedsmoniane 
observe on the death of their kings, are prac- 
tised also by the barbarians of Aaia; the great- 
er part of whom on a si m ii ar occasion ūse 
these rites. When a king of Lacedemon diea, 
a certain number of Lacedsemonians, indepen- 
dent of the Spartans, are obliged from all parte 
of Lacedsmon to attend bis fanerai. When 
these, together with the Helots 6 and Spartans, 
to the amount of several thousands, are aa- 
eembled in one place, they begin, men and wo- 
men, to beat their breasts, to make loud and 
dismal lamentations, 7 always ezclaioAing of their 


5 The iromen beat on a caldron.]—k very eurious in- 
cident relative to this circumslance is given us by.£lian, 
in his Various History. The Lacedsemonians having 
subdued the Messenians, took to themselves the hatf of 
all their property, and compelled their free-born women 
ne r* jri6*J^n»,to walk in tbe funeral processions, 
and to lament at the dealhs of those vrith tvhom they 
wcre not ai all eonneeted. 

Women who were free-born never appeared at fun¬ 
eral s, except ai those of their relaUons, much less did 
they lament likę the women hired for this purpose,which 
we fi nd from the above passage the Lacedsmonians com¬ 
pelled the Messenian women to do. It is to be obeerved, 
that the women were much more rigoruualy secluded in 
Greece than in Rome.— T. 

6 Helots .]—The Helots were a kind of public slaves to 
the Spartans, and rendered so by the right of conquest. 
They n«ok their name from Helcs, a Lacedaemoman 
town; their slavery was rigorous in the extreme, būt 
they might on certain terms obtain their freedom. Upon 
them the business of agriculture and commerce entirely 
depended, whilst their haughty masiers wero employed 
in gjnnnnstic excrcises, or in feasting. For a more pai>- 
ticular accouni of them, consult Cragius de Kepubllca 
Lacedsmon, and Archbishop PoUer.— T. 

7 Lamentations .]—This custom štili prevails inEgypt, 
and in various paris of the east. M When the corpee,” 
says Dr. Russel,“ is carried out, a number of sheiks with 
their tattered banners walk flrst, next come the malė 
friends; and after them the corpse, carried wiih the head 
foremost upon roen’s shoulders. The nearest malė re* 
Utions immediately f.llow, and the vroroen elose the 
procession with dreadful shrieks.” 

See also what Mascrier telis os from M. Maillet, that 
not only the relations and lemais friends in Egypt, gar- 
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lašt prince that he wu of aU preceding onea 
the best. If one of their kings die in balde, 
they make a representation of hia perso n, and 
cariy it to the place of interment o po n a bier 
richly adorned. When it ia buried, there ia an 
in lervai of ten daya from all busi nesą and 
amuaement, with ešery public testimony of 
sorrow. 

LIX. They hase also another cuatom in 
common with the Peraiana. When a prince 
dica, hia aucceaaor remiu ešery dėbt due either 
to the prince or the public. In Persia, also, he 
who ia chosen king remita to ešery dty srhat- 
eser tributea happen to be due. 

LX. In one inatance, the Lacedsmoniana 
obserse the uaage of Egypt. Their heralds, 
musicians, and cooka t folio w the profeaaion of 
their fathers. The aon of a herald ia of course 
a herald, and the šame of the other two pro- 
feaaiona. If any man has a louder soice than 
the aon of a herald, it aignifies nothing. 

LXI. Whilat Cleomenes waa at iEgina, 
Consulting for the common intereat of Greece, 
he waa persecuted by Demaratua, who waa in-. 
fluenced not by any desire of aersing the people 
of ABgina, būt by jealoosy and malice. Cleo¬ 
menes on hia retum endeasoured to degrade 
hia risal from hia station, for srhich hd had the 
Ibllosring pretence: A ris ton succeeding to the 
throne of 8paita, married two wisea, būt had 
children by neither; not willing to beliese that 
any defect exiated on hia part, he married a 
third time. He had a friend, a natise of Spar¬ 
ta, to srhom on all occaaiona he showed a par- 
ticular p re fe re n ce. Thia friend had a wife, who 
from being remarkable for her uglineas, 8 be- 
came exceedingly beautiful. When an infant 
her featurea were šery plain and diaagreeable, 
srhich waa a source of much affliction to her 
parents, srho were people of great affluence. 9 
Her nurse seeing thia, recommended that abe 


roti n d the corpae while it rėmai na tmburied, with the 
moat bitter c ries, ucratching and beaiing their facea so 
siolently aa to make them bloody, and black ahd blue. 
Thoae of the \ower kind ala-i are apl to call in certain 
irome o who play on labors, fcc. The reader srill flnd 
many aimilar examples collected in “ Obsefsationa on 
Beri piure,” vol. iii. 408,9 -T. - 

8 Remarkable for her uglines* Pauaaniaa saya, that 
from being remarkable f ir her uglineas, ahe became the 
moat beautiful iroman in Greece, 4 Em*** next to 
Helen.-T. 

9 Great affluence.']-- How waa it poaaible, aaka M. 
Larcher in thia place, to have great riches in Sparta 1 
All the landa of Lacedaamon were divided in equal por- 
tions a no nesi the citizena, and gold and silser waa pro* 
hibited under penally of death. 
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ahould ešery day be carried to the temple of 
Helen, ai tu ate in a place called Therapne, neer 
the temple of Apollo. Here the norse regn- 
larly preaented heraelf with the child, end 
•tanding near the shrine implored the goddeas 
to remose the child’s deformity. Aa ahe sraa 
one day departing from the temple, a sroman 
ia aaid to base appeared to her, inęuiring what 
ahe carried in her arma: the nurse replied, it 
sraa a child. She deaired to aee it; thia the 
nurae, hasing had ordera to that efTect from the 
parenta, at firat fefused, būt aeeing that the 
sroman persesered in her wishes, ahe at length 
complied. The atranger, taking the infant in 
her arme, atroked it on the face, saying, that 
hereafter ahe ahould become the loselieet sro¬ 
man in Sparta; and from that hour her fea¬ 
turea began to im prose. On her anising at a 
proper age, Agatus aon of Alcidea, and the 
friend of Ariston, made her hia wife. 

LXII. Ariston, inflamed srith a paasion for 
thia sroman, took the follosring meana to ob- 
tain hia srishee; he engaged to make her hua- 
band a preaent of srhateser be srould select 
from hia efiecta, on condition of receising a 
aimilar fasour in return. A getus hasing no 
suapicion srith respect to hia wife, aa Ariston 
also sraa married, agreed to the proposal, and 
it sraa confirmed by an oath. Ariston accord- 
ingly gare hia friend srhateser it was that he 
choae, srhilst he in return, hasing presiously 
dotermined the mattor, detnanded the srife of 
Agetua. Agetua said, that be certainly did 
not mean to comprehend her in the agreement; 
būt, influencejl by hia oath, the artifice of the 
other finally presai]ed, and he reaigned her to 
him. 

LXIII. In thia manner Ariston, hasing re- 
pudiated biB aecond srife, married a third, srho 
in a šery short time, and srithin a lesa period 
than ten montha, 10 broughthim thia Demaratua. 


10 Wilhin a les* period than ten months ]—Thia, It 
seema, was thought aufflcient cauae to auspect the leglt* 
hnacy of a child. It ia remarkable, that ten montha ia 
the period of geatation, generally apoken of by the an- 
clenta.—See Plularch in the life of Alcibiadea; and Vir- 
gil, Ecl. is. 

Mitri lotę-i, Jena taJem* f«židh mmrn*. 

A. Gelliua, srho givea a eurioua diaaertation on the 
aubject, 1. iii. cap. 16, seema to pronounce very poaitive 
ly, that ll sraa ten montha fully completcd: decem 
menaes non inceptoa aed exacios; būt sre ahould take 
the srhole aentence together—eumque eaae homlncmgtg* 
nendi eummum ftnem, decem menaes non inceptoa aed 
exactna. Thia f underatand aa if he had Wriuen, “ būt 
that the utnuMt period Cnot the usuat) Ia when the tenth 
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Whilst the father was si Ui n g ai hia tribūnai,, 
attended by the Ephori, he was informed by 
one of hia domeatica of the delivery of his wife: 
raflecting on the interval of time which had 
elapaed since hia marriage, he reckoned the 
number of montha u po n hia fingera, and said 
vrith an oath, “ Thia child ia not mine.” The 
Ephori, who heard him, did not at the moment 
eateem what he aaid of any importance : l after- 
warda, when the child grew up, Ariston chang- 
ed hia sentimentą conceming the legitimacy of 
hia aon, and repented of the words which had 
escaped him* Demaratua owed his name 8 to 
the following circumatance: before he waa born 
the people had unanimously made a public sup- 
plication that Ariston, the best of their kings, 
might have a aon. 

L XIV. Ariston died, and Demaratna suc- 
ceeded to hia authority. Byt it seemed dea- 
tined that the above eipreaaion ahould loae him 
hia crown. He waa in a particnląr manner 
Odious to Cleomenea, both when he withdrew 
hia army from Elenaia, and wben C le ome nes 
paaaed over to ^gina, on acconnt of the favour 
vrhich the people of that ptace showed to the 
Medes. 

LXV. Cleomenea being determined to eie- 
ente vengeanee on hia rival, formed a connec- 
tion with Lentychides, who waa of the family 
of Demaratna, being the aon of Menaris, and 


month is not only begoti, bot coropletednamely, when 
the child is born in the beginning of the eleventh month. 
To this efTect he meniions ailerwards a decision of the 
decemviri under Hadrian, that infante were born regu- 
larly in ten manths, not In the eleventh: this however 
the emperor sėt aside, as not being an infallible rule. Il 
appears then, that the ancients, when they špoke of ten 
months, meant that the tenth month was the time for 
the birth; and if they ezpress themsel ves so as to make 
it appear that they meant ten months complete, lt is be- 
cause they usually reckoned inclusively. The diffėrence 
between solar and lunar months, to which some have 
had reconrae, does not remove any of the difilculty. 
Hippocrates speaks variously of the period of geatalion, 
būt seems to reckon the longest 280 days, or nine months 
and ten days. We are told that the ancient Persians, in 
the time of Zoroaster, counted into the age of a man the 
nine months of his conception.— Sadder, cited by M. de 
Pašto rot, in a treatise on Zoroaster, Conjfucius, and Ma- 
homet.— T. 

1 Of any importance.']—The inattention or indifference 
of the Ephori in this inslance mušt appear not a little 
remarlcable, when it is considered that it was one part 
of their appropriale duty to watch over the condnct of 
their ąueens, in order to prevent the poeaibiliiy of any 
children succeeding to the ihrono who were nol of the 
family of Hercules.—7*. 

2 0%ced his name Which means prayed for by the 
people, being compounded of demoe the people, and arš¬ 
ios prayed for.—T. 


grandson of Agis: the condithraa were, that 
Leutychides should succeed to the dignity of 
Demaratna, and should in retura assist Cleo- 
menes in his deaigns upon .Egina. Leutychi¬ 
des entertained an impiacable animoeity against 
Demaratua. He bad been engaged to marry 
Percalos, the daughter of Chilon, grand- 
daughter of Demarmenes, būt Demaratua insi- 
dioualy prevented him, and by a muture of 
▼iolenpe and arti&ce married Percalos himaelf. 
He waa therefore not at all reluctant to accede 
to the proposala of Cleomenea, and to asais! 
him against Demaratua. He aasertod, there¬ 
fore, that Demaratua did not lavrfully poaaeaa 
the throne of Sparta, not being the aon of 
Ariston. He waa, conaequently, careful to re- 
member and repeat the ezpression which had 
fallen from Ariston, when hia servant fint 
brougbt him- intelligence of the birth of a aon ; 
for, after computing the time, he had positive- 
ly denied that he was hia. Upon thia incident 
Leutychides strongly inaisted, and made no 
scruple of declaring openly, that Demaratua was 
not the aon of Ariston, and that his authority 
waa illegal į* to confirm this he adduced the 
testimony of thoae Ephori who were preaent 
when Ariston so ezpresaed himaelf. 

LXVI. As the matter began to be a aubject 
of general dispute, the Spartaus thought proper 
to conault the oraele of Delphi, arhether Dema- 
ratue was the aon of Ariston or not Cleome¬ 
nea was not at all suapected of taking any care 
to influence the Pythian; būt it ia certain that 
he induced Cobon, aon of Aristophantea, a 
man of very great authority at Delphi, to pre- 
vail on the priesteas to aay what Cleomenea 
desired. 4 The name of this aroman was Pe- 

3 Wa» illegal.]— This story is related with eqoal mi- 
nutenes® by Pausanias, book iii. c. 4; from whence we 
may conclude, that wheu there waa even any auapicion 
of the infidelity of the ąueena, their children were inca- 
pacitated from succeeding to the throne —See Pausanias 
also on a siznilar subject, book iii. chap. 8.-7’. 

4 To eay tekat Cleomenee desired.]—h is impossible 
aufficienily to lament the ignorance and delueion of those 
time s, when an insidious expression, corruptly obtained 
from the Pythian, was sufflcienl to involve a whole 
kingdom in raisery and blood: of this the fote of Grasus, 
as recorded in the first book of Herodotus, is a memora. 
ble instance: būt I have before me an ezample, in the 
Stratagemata of Polyanus, where this artiflee and ae- 
duetion of the Pythian had a contrary effect. It was by 
bribing the priestess of Delphi tbal Lycurgus obtained 
from the Locedamonians an obedience, whic.h rendered 
their nation great and powerful,and their legislator im- 
mortal. Demostbenes also, in one of his oraiions against 
Philip, accuses that mooarch of sedueing by bribes the 
oraele to his purposes. However the truth of this may 
be eslablished Irom many well-authenticated (acte, the 
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iHh, who, to thosc sent on this oecasfon, ds- 
aitd that Domantus was the son of Ariston. 
This collusion being aftorwards diseorered, 
Cobon waa compeHed to fly lirom Delphi, and 
Perilia was degnded from her office. 

LXVII. 8uch were the measures taken to 
deprive Demantus of bis diguity; an affront 
which waa afterwards shown him, inducad bim 
to take rafiige amongst the Medes. After the 
loes of bis throne, he was elected to preside in 
eomeinferior office, and happeoed tobepnsent 
at the Gymnopydia. 6 Leutychidea, who had 
heen elected king in the room of Domantus, 
meaning to ridicule and insult him, sent a ser¬ 
gant to ask him what be thought of his pra¬ 
šant, compared with his former office. Dema- 
ratos, incensed by the question, raplied, that he 
himself had ezperienced both, which the person 
who had aaked him had not; he added, that 
this ąuestioo shouid prove the cozmnencement 
of much calamity or happiness to 8paita. 8ay- 
ing this, with his head veiled, 6 be retired from 
the theatre to his own house; whera, having 
saerificed an oz to Jupiter, he sent for bis 
molher. 


t>llowlng pietų re from Lncan, of the priesteu of Delphi, 
anderihe supposed influence ofthe god, can never fiail 
•fclaimingour applauee and admiration, though we pHy 
the credulity frhlch ragarded, and the spirk whloh 
prompted auch impostures: 

Turino cootarrite virja 
Canfoff t «t triperi**, n rifa ą oe ririacte emnh 
HmH, e* iomto eoocepit pectora rara, , 

Qt»d m adnttta per to( Jam Npcnte ropb 
Spiritai iBfnrit nti: tudeaqw petito 
Fectore Cirrhoo, mn a&qs*un ptoitnr artus 
PbabriM impil Foaa, OMotamęoe priorai 
EzpdM, *qm haaiera toto rifai eedera jraft 
Moro. Baoebater demone alios* per antram 
Colla ferena, ▼ittaoąuo dėl, Ptabeaque rato 
Sncttedheam oonk, per imate tempti 
Aadpiti eerrice roto, ąurplqae vofuU 
Obotenta tripodaa, iMfnoqae aaotaot Igno. 

5 flymnoparf^}—Thie word Ifl deri ved from 
aaked, and a child; ai this frnm naked chiidren 
sung hymns In honour of A polio, and of the ihree hun- 
dred who died at Thermopyl». Athennue describes H 
as a kiod of Pyrrhlc danee, in which ihe young men ac- 
companied the motion of their feet with certain corres- 
ponding and graceful ones of their arais; the whole rep> 
resented the real ezarcise of vresUlng.— T. 

0 Hi* head We may infer from hence, that 

he devated himself u> the accomplishraenl of some deter- 
mlned purpoee. The veiling of the head constkuted 
part of the aw(ul ceremony of devotūm among the Ro¬ 
mane. See the form rainuiely and admirably described 
in Livy, book viii. vrhere Decios Mus devoies himself 
for the preeervation of the Roman army. After calling 
to the Pootifez to perform the accuetomed ceremoniee, 
he waa ordered, togam proteliam šumere, et velato 
capite manu subter togam ad memum ezerta, auper te him 
subjectum pedibua Stoniam, sic dicera. 

40 


LX V iii. On her appesnnce, he plseed in 
her hands the entnile of the Tietim, end eo- 
lemnly add rea s ed her in theee worde:—« I cail 
upon you, molher, in the name of all the gode, 
and in particular by Jupiter Herosus, 7 in vrhoee 
immediale p ra e c nce we are, to tel] me, without 
disguise, who my father waa. Leutychidea, in 
the epirit of hatred and jealousy, has objected 
to me, that when you married Ariston yon 
were with child by your former husband: 
othera nore insolently bare asserted, that one 
of your slaves, an ass-driver, enjoyed your fa- 
miliarity, and that I am his son; I entraat you, 
tberafore, by erery thing sacrad, to disclose the 
truth. If you really bare done what is ralated 
of you, your eonduet ia not vrithout ezample, 
and thera are many in 8parta who believe that 
Ariston had not the povrer of becoming a father, 
othenviae, they say, he mušt bare had chiidren 
by his former wives.” 

LXIX. His mother thus raplied:—« My son, 
as you have thus implorad me to declare the 
truth, I will not deceive you. Wben Ariston 
had eondueted me to his houee, on the thiiri 
night of our marriage, a peraonage appeared 8 to 
me recembling Ariston, who after enjoying my 
pereon crowned me with a gariand 9 he had in 


7 Jupiter Berasti*.]—Jupiter aras vrorahipped under 
this Utie, as the Deus Penetralis, the proteetor of the ta¬ 
ne rmost recesses of the house: he wa* so ealled finom 

which signlfies the taterier pert of a house.— T. 

8 A permmagt appeared .}—This story in many res- 
pects bears a resemblance to what is related in Grecian 
hiatory of the blrth of Alezander the Gresi. The chas- 
tity of his molher Olympk being in a similar aanner 
questioned, the fielion of hia belng the son of Jupiter, 
who conversed familiurly wilh his mother in the form 
of a serpent, at flrst Iband advocates wtth the ignorant 
and superstitioua, and was aftenrards conArnud and 
estoblished by his career of conąuest and glory. Of thia 
fable no happier ūse has ever been made, than by Dry- 
den, lnhis Ode on Su Cecilia's Day • 

The aong begu fim Joto, 

Wbo kfthte bltarfal rate oborej 
Boefa te Uie poww at nighty Lot*: 

A dngoo’i 6erj toms belled the god. 

Sabiine an ndtent apim be tnri, 

Wbeo be to falr 01 jaipte pnaed | 

And wbil* b* ansfbt her wowj braet, 

Than raand bar įlender watet be dvfd, 

Aad atemptt u iau^e at htmeaU; t aoreraiga of Uae mridL 

Plutarch, in his Life of Alezander, infbrms us that a 
dragon was once seen to lie etose to Olympfa whilei sb^ 
slėpt, after vrhich her husband Philip, ekher suspecling 
her to be an enchantiess, or imagini ng some god to be 
his rival, could never be induced to regard her with af 
feetion.— T. 

9 Crotoned me urith e gariand .'}— : We learn from a 
pasaage in Ovtd, not only that it waa customary to wear 
garlands In convivial meetings, which other authors tell 
us in a ihonsand places, būt that ln the fesUve gayety of 
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HEBOBOTUS, 


bis hand, and ratirsd. Sooft sfterMds Ari»» 
ton esme to me, and seeiijg me vrith a garland, 
nguired who gavo it me; I said that he bad, 
būt this be seriouely deoied; I protested, how- 
erer, tbat he bad; aitd I added,it was not kind 
in him to deny it, wbo, after having enjoyed 
ny persoo, placed tbe gsriand on tny head. 
Ariston, seeing tbat I penetered in my story, 
su satiified that there bad basa šone dirioe 
iaterposidon j 1 and this opioion was tftsrvrsrd* 
eoofirmed, from its appearing tbat this garland 
bad bean taken from tbe sbrine of tbe bėro Ae- 
trobachus, wbicb stands near tbe entrance of 
our house : and indeed a soothsayer declarod, 
that tbe peisonage I speak of was tbat bėro 
himself.—1 bare now, my soa, told yon ai! that 
you viihad to know : you are eitber tbe soa of 
Astrobaohus or of Ariston, for tbat rery night 
Į concehred. Yonr enemies pairicularly object 
to yon, that Ariston, when he first heard of 
yonr bfartb, declared, in tbe presenoe of many, 
tbat you could not poenbly be hia aon, u tbe 
tiae of ten months waa not yet eompbted; bot 
he aaid thia from hia ignorance of aoeh malte rs. 
Soma women are deHrered at nine, otbera at 
saven months; ali do not go ten. I waa de- 
lirered of you at aeren; and Ariston himaelf 
sftervvards confesaed tbat he bad uttered thoae 
words fooliahly.—With regard to ali otber Gil¬ 
umines, you may aafely despise them, and rely 
upon what I bare said. Aa to tbe etery of the 
fcee-driver, may tbe vriros of Leutyebidee, and 
of tboro vrho say such tbings, produce their 
buabands obildren from ase-drivers.” 

LXX. Demaratus having beard ali tbat be 
wished, took tome pro visiems, and departed for 
Elia; he pretended, however, tbat be was gone 


the memeni, it vas not imamai for one friend to gi ve 
them to another: 

Bukai toto Ubo, aortas eoncede p a t aw, 

Buk dutur caprtl dtnpaeoatntao. 

1 Divins interpaaition.]— Innumerable Inslancesoccur 
in ancient history,from which we may conclnde, that the 
pasakine of intemperate bul artful men did not (kii to 
avail the mse Įves of the ignorance and snperstilious cre¬ 
do! i ty, with which the healhen world wae overspread, to 
accompliah their diahonest purpoee*. h were endless 
to specify ezamples in ali respects reaembling this bo- 
fbre us; bul it may seem wonderful, that their occurring ( 
•o very often did nottend to awaken euapicion, and in-' 
terrupt their success. Some licenlious minifier of the 
dlvine personsge in quesUon might easily crown him- 
self wiih a consecraled garland, avail himeelf of an im- 
puted reeemblance to the huaband of the woman who 
kad ezcited hia paaeion, and wiih no groater difficulty 
prevail on a brother priest to make a deciaratlon; which 
at the šame Ūme puftened the orime of the woman, and 
gralifled her vanity T. 


lo ceneutt the oraele at Delpbi. Tbe L aam 
demoaians auapected and puraued him, De> 
aaaratua bad already croeaed from Elia to 
Zacytttbua, where the Lacedsmoniana atiH fol¬ 
io vring him, aaisad bis persoo and bis servante; 
these tbey carried away, būt the Zscynthiaiie 
refusiDg to let them take Demaratoa, he pasai 
oror into Aria, vrhere be wae bonoumbly is- 
oeived by Darius, and preaented witb many landa 
and rities.—8neb wss the fortune of Demane- 
tua, s man distinguiehed amongst bis oountry- 
men by meny memorable deeds and sayings ; 
and who stone, of ali tbe kmgs of Sparta,* eb- 
tained the prise in the Olympic gamea in tbe 
chariot-rsoe of tbur horaes. 

LXXI. Leutyebides the eon of Menarist 
who sueoeeded Demaratus after be bad besą 
depoeed, had a eon named Zeoridamus, eašM 
by some of the Spartans, Cyniecua, or tbe 
whelp. He never enjoyed tbe throne of Sparta, 
būt dying befbrs hia father, left a aon named 
Archidamus. Leutyebides, on tbe loas of Ui 
eon, took for bis seeond wife E a rydama, risi* 
of Menius, and daughter of Diactoris ; by bar 
he bad a daughter called Lampito, būt no mali 
ofbpring: aha, by the consent of Leutychideo, 
was married to Archidamus, son of Zeuii- 
damua. 

LXXIL The latter days of Leotychides 
were not apent m Sparta: būt the cauae of 
Demaratus vraa avenged in this man nėr:— 
Leutychides commanded an army of hia coun- 
try men, in an expedition against Theasaly, and 
might bate reduced tbe vrhole country; būt 
suflering himaelf to be bribed by a large sum of 
money, he ura* deteeted in hia own camp, rit- 
ting on a aack of money.* Being brougbt to 
a public trial, he was driven from Sparta, and 
his houae raied. 4 He fled to Tegea, vrhere ha 

2 Alane , ali the kmgs cf Sparta.]— k\ this pessags 
Valcnaer remarka, that these Spenio princes were para* 
bebly of the oplnion of AgesHaus, wbo, as is recordsd ta 
Plulsrch, saki, that the vietories at these gamea vers 
carried ralher by rlchee than by merlt.— T. 

8 Back qf money.]—“ In the more ancient mano* 
scripts,” says Wesseling, “ these words were probably 
joined together, vvhence copyists in ailertimes separa* 
Ung these trro worde have inlroduced a falše reading.” 
Various errora of a similar kind have crept into modern 
ediiions of ancient books. 

4 His kauste rased .]—This štili constitntes part of the 
punishment annezed to the crime of high ireaaon in 
France, and u> great statė crimee in many places. In 
the moraent of popular fury, when violenl resentment 
vrill not yrait the slow determinations of the law to be 
appeaeed, Jt may admit of some eztenuatlon; būt thatin 
a civilised paopie it should be p«n of any legal deciakm, 
seems preposteroua and anmeaningt —T 
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būt the įbove «vwti bappanad šone 
|UH ifUnrardi. 

LXXIIL Cleomeoae, htviag buco— dad in 
bis M|oi upon Demaratna, took with him 
Lemty chidee, and proceeded againat JSgina, 
with vhich ha waa eiceedingly esaeperatad, on 
imaBt of the inault he bad received. Tha 
poople of JSgina, on saaing themeelvee aaaailad 
kj tha tiro kinge, did not meditato a iong naa 
tanoa; ten of tha moat illuatiione and afflaant 
vare aalaotad aa hoatagae: among theee wara 
brioą aon of Polycritoa, and Caaambria, aon 
of Ariatocrataa, man of conaidarabla anthority. 
Beiag carried to Attica, they theia remainad 
among thair moat inaaterata en a miee. 

L XXIV. Cleomenee aftarwaida flad to 
Themaly; for hie traacbary againat Demaratna 
haoonnng manifeat, ha faarad tha raaantmant of 
tie Spartai*: firom thanca ha want to Aicadia, 
vhare ha ondoavonrad to imiaa a com m otion, 
by atiiring ap tha Arcadiana againat Sparta. 
Amongat otbar oathe, ha ezaoted of tham an 
aagagemeot to follow him vharaaer ha ahonld 
thinh propar to oondnct tham. He particnlar- 
ly viahed to carry tha prinaipal man to tha dty 
gf Naoaaria, thera to maka tham ewear by tha 
vatom of 8tyx. s Thaaa vaten aro aaid to ha 
fbond in thia part of Arcadia: thera ia bnt lit- 
tla vatar, and it faile drop by drop Irom a rock 
aito a valloy, vhich ia inoloaed by a oueolar 


5 WaUn qfStyx.J— It appears by thia peeeege that 
the Greeke aeeėmbled at Nonacris to ewear by the wa- 
Ure of Styz; when their oathe were to be coaeidered M 
loviolable: the goda also awore by Styz, and H wu the 
greeteet oath they could uae. “ Thia water,” obeervea 
Paneaniaa, M ie mortal to man and anlmalalt waa, 
doobdeaa, for thia reaaon that it waa aald to be a tolin¬ 
tąja of the infernal regioną. Thia vrater could not be 
preaerved, būt tn a veaael m adė of the horn of a mule’e 
hoof See Pliny, N. H. 1. zzz. c. 16.—“ Ungulaa taniom 
mularum re perta#, neque aliam ullam materiam qu» 
non perroderetur a veneno Stygia aqu«.” Faoaaniaa 
gWea the aame efflcacy to the horn of a horse’s hoof; and 
Flntarch to that of an a m.—Lareher 
A few mnre particulara on thia aubjeet, omitted by Lar- 
cher, and leaa familiar perhapa to an Engliah reader, I 
ahall add to the above. Pliny aaye, lt waa remarkable 
for producing a fish, the taate of wbieh waa Alai. The 
aolemnity with which the goda regarded the awearing by 
Styz, Ia memioned by Virgil: 

DU cajoaąue įararo tiram! «t ttfere lanca 
The acnd atnana berno* aMa 

Attefc in Milu. aad ten to viobta, 

The clrcumetane# of thia oath being regarded by the 
goda aa inviolable, ia mentioned by Homer, Healod, and 
all the more ancient urritere. The puniahment enppoeed 
to be annezed to the peijury of goda ln thia inatance, 
waa that of being lortured 9,000 yeere ln Tartaru.—See 
gontu on the 6th book of the HnekL— T. 


walL—Nonaaas ia an Aiaadiia dty, aaar 
Pherooe. 

LZXV. When tha Lacedumoniana haani 
what Claomanea waa doing, throngh foar of 
the ooDaaąnencas, they invited him hack to 
Sparte, offering him hia former dignity and ate- 
tion. Immediately on hia retum bo ww aeood 
with ĮiĮhdnaaa, of whieh ha had bofere diaeovm 
ed vary atrong aymptoma: for vhatever dtiM 
ha happenod to moat, he aerupied not to etriko 
him on the face with hia aeaptm. 9 Thia a*> 
travegant bahavioor induced hia fneode to oon- 
fioe him m a pair of etocke; eeeiag hinseeU; ia 
aeme ocoeeion, lefl with oq)y one pereon to 
gnard him, bo demanded a evord; the man at 
fint vafnsed to obey him, bot findiog him per- 
aiat in hia reqnaet, he at length, being an Helot, 
and afraid of vhat he tbreateoed, gavę him one. 
Cleomenee, ae eoon ae he received the ew<nd, 
began to ent the fleeh off hie lega ; T and finom 
hia lega be aaoended to hie thigha, and firom 
hie thigha to hia loina, tilt at length, makiag 
gaaheo in hie belly, he died. The Greeka a 
general coneider hia death aa oecaaioned by hia 
having biihad the Pythian 1 to give an aosver 
againat Demaratna. The Atheniana d one ae- 
aert, that he waa thna pnniahed for having 
plundered the temple of the goddcoe at Elen- 


6 Witk the eceptre.}—Tbet princas and individuali of 
hlgh runk carried thetr eceptree, or insignia of their 
dfgnHy, ftegasuly Ia their banda, may be concluded 
fromfarloaepaieegeeof ancient wrlten: many ezam- 
ples of thle oceur ln Homer. When Tbersitee clamor- 
ously endearoured to ezeite the Greeka to marmure and 
eediUon, Ulyeeee ta deecribed aeatriktag him with tha 
aoeptre he had ia hie hand: 

Hsafcl, aad covsingasthaiMbtrl b«adi; 

Tte vrigMr »!*• «■ hktaek euemiii 
Oe te rome bmeh te bterir Immitei 
Tte tom «rla| auttag tem hio kųpii «fm 

The moat ancient eceptre wae probably a etaff to net 
upon, a« Ovid deecribee Juptter u netiag upon hie; k 
wee e more eaclent emblem of royalty than the crowa; 
the flret Ropoan who aeeomed the eceptre urme Tenfota 
the Proud.— T. 

7 Oul Uujtmh ęffhu lega)—Longinus Inetencee thia 

and e ehnllar peeeege ln Herodotae, to ehow how a meaa 
actlon may be ezpneeed in bold and lofly worde; eee 
aeciion zzz i.—the wi»rd hera ueed by Herodotue le 
tari The otbar peeeege of Herodotae, alluded 

to by Longione, le in book rli. e. 161. where Ihne Gte- 
cian ehipe an deecribed ae neietlng ten Pereian veeeele: 
epeaktag ofPjnhu, who eomenanded one of ihe lurmer, 
be eaye, M that after hie.ehlp wae taken, he pereozored ia 
fighting,’ 1 $t i ir«(, or,ae we ehould aay 

ln Englieh, “ tkll he waequite cnt to piecee.”— T. 

8 Having bribąd the Pythūm.}—The dleeaee of mad- 
neea wae frequenily coneldered by tha ancient# ae aa- 
nezed by the gode to tnon atrocioue acte of impiety, aad 
wickednee«.—Oreetee wae et rock whh madnees for klU- 
ing hie mother; (Edipue, for a etmllar crlme: Ajaz 
OUane for ziolailiig the eaactity of a temple, Ac.— T. 
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•k 1 The Argivea say, that it wee beeauae he 
had forced many of their countrymen from the 
refnge they had taken in the temple of Argoa,* 
and had not only put them to the sword, būt 
had impiously aet fire to the sacred wood. 

LXXVI. Cleomenes, upon Consulting the 
Delphic oracle, had been toki that he ahould cer- 
talnly become maater of Argoa: he accordingly 
led a body of Spartane to the river Erasinus,* 
which ia said to flow from the Sty mphalian lake. 
Thia lake ia believed to ahow itaelf a second tune 
in the territoriea of Argoa, after diaappearing for 
•ome time in an immenae gulf; it ia then 
called by the Argivea, Erasinus. Arriving at 
thia river, Cleomenet ofiėred aacrifioea to it: 
the entraila of the rictim gare him no encour- 
agement to paei the atremm, 4 from uhich inci- 
dent he affected to praiae the river god for his 
attachmeot to hia countrymen ; būt, neverthe- 
leaa, vowed that the Argives ahould bare no 
occasion to rejoice. From hence he advanced 
to Thyrea, where he aacrificed a bu U to the 
Oeean,* and embarking hia forcea, prooeeded to 
Tirynthia and Nauplia. 

1 Goddeeet$ ai Ceres and Proeerpine. 

“ We lurned to the aouth, Into the plain Eleueis, 
wh1ch eztenda about a league every way; H is probably 
the plain called Kurion, wbere they eay the corn vu 
aewed; there is a long hill, which dividea the plain, ex- 
tending to the eaat withln a mile of the aea, and on the 
aouth aide ia not half a mile from it: at the eaat and of 
thia hill the anclenl Eleuata waa aitnated. About a mile 
before we came to it, I aaw the raina of a small temple 
to the eaat, which might be that which waa buill at the 
thrashing-floor of Triptolemua. 

“ In the plain, near the noith fooc of the hill, are many 
pieces of atonea and piliara, which probably are the re- 
mains of the temple of Diana Propylua, which waa be* 
tore the gatea of the city; and at the nonh foot of the 
hill, on an advanced ground, there are many imperfect 
raina, pieceaof piliara,and entablaturea, and doubtless it 
ia the apot of the temple of Cerea and Proeerpine.” Ac. 
—Pocockt^L 170. 

a Tempk Argo*.]—Thia Argoa wae the aon of Jupi- 
ter and Niobe, daugtater of Phorone ; he had given his 
name to Argoa, and the territory he posaeased. He had 
no temple, and perhape not even a chapel; Pauaanlaa 
apeaka only of hia monument, which doubtless atood in 
the wood consecrated to him. 

Thia Argoa was very dlfferent from him aurnamed 
Panoptes, who had eyea in every pert of hia body: thia 
waa the aon of Agennr, and greaugrandson of him of 
whom we speek.— Lareher. 

3 Ermmm. ]—According to Strabo there <ras anolher 
river of thia name; the one bara mentioned ia now call¬ 
ed Rasino, and waa called by Ovid “ inge n s Erasinus.” 

Reddltar ArfOlteb Etarinaa ta agra. T. 

4 No encouragcment topas* the s/reom.]—In Lucam 
wben Caesar arrived on the banke of the Bubicnn, the 
genius of hia country ia repreaented as appearing to him 
in order to diaauade him from his purpoae.—The whole 
laacription ia admirably beautiful. 

6 A bvU ta the Ocson.]—A buli was the naual vietim 


LXXm The Arglvea, hesring of thia, 
advanced to the aea to repel him: aa aoon as 
they came to Tirynthe,* at a place called 8ipia, 
they eneamped in the Lacedcmonian territovy, 
at no great distanee from the enemy. They 
were not so much afraid of meeting their adver- 
eariea openly in tbo field, aa of falling Into 
an ambuacade: of thia indeed they had been 
forevrarned by the Pythian, in the declaration 
made jointly to the Milesiansend themaelvee:— 

When 7 female handa the atrength of man ahall tame. 
And among Argivea gain a glorious name, 

Women of Algos ahall much grief display, 

And ihua ahall one infuture ages aa y: 
u A šerpent huge, which wreathed ha body round, 
From a keen aword recelved a merui wound.” 

Theee incidentą filled the Argivee with tbo 
greatest terror; they accordingly reeolved to 
regulate their motione by the herald of the ad- 
verae army ; aa often, therefore, aa thia officer 
communicated any pnblic order to the Lace- 
dcmoniana, they did the aame. 

LXXVIII. Oleomenea taking notiee that 
the Argives obaerved what the herald of his 
army announced, directed that when the aignal 
ahould be given for hia aoldiera to dine, they 
ahould immediately take their armi and attack 
the Argivea. The Lacedsmoniana upon thia 
gavę the aignal for dinner, the Argivea did the 
aame; bnt whilet they were engaged in eadng, 
the enemy roahed upon them, alew a prodigioua 


to the Dii Magni. Horace represents one as aacrificed 
to Pluto ; Tirgil, to Neptūne and Apollo; Homer, to’ 
the sea, and to rivera. It waa not frequently, if it waa 
ever aacrificed to Jupiter. Bacchus woe sometlmea 
worahlpped with the head of a bull: and I ha ve before 
obaerved, that the bull aacrificed to the Egyptian Typhon 
gavę occasion to the golden calf of the Israelitea.— T. 

6 Tirynlhe . - ]—From thia place Hercules was some* 
timea called Tirynthius. 

7 When .']~The firat part ofthis'oracle Is ezplalned by 
what Pauaanias and PluUrch, wiih Ii ui e variation from 
each other, relate. The Argi v© woroen, taking arma 
under the conduct of Teleailla, repelled the auempuof 
Cleomenea on their cKy, wiih the loea of numbere of hia 
men.—Plutarch, after relating the above, adde some cfr- 
cumat&ncea so very whimsical, that I may well be ezcus- 
ed inaerling them. 11 Some asserl,” aaya Plutarch, “ that 
the above feat of the women was performed on the 
fourth of the month called Hermnus, when to thia day 
they celebrate the feaat called Hybristica, when the wo- 
men are clothed in the coata and breechee of men, and 
the men in the veile and petlfcoate of wom©n.” He pro* 
ceeds to say, that the women, to repalr the want of men, 
having many of them losi their huebands, did not many 
their servante, būt firat sdmiued the best of their neigh- 
bours to the righls of citizena, and aflenvarda married 
them. Būt on their reproaching and inaulting these hus- 
bonds, a law possed that nevr-morried women, when 
they lay for the firat time wldi their hudbanda, ahould 
wear beardo.— T. 
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makur, and aonoanded many others, who ee- 
caping from tbe field, took refnge in the grove 
of Argo*. 

LXXIX. Whilst they remeined hera, Cle- 
omeaes determined on tbe following meesure: 
—by m c&sss of eonie deeerters, be leamed the 
nemes of ell thoee Argįves who hed eecaped to 
tbie groTe ; these be celled ont one by one, 
telling tbem tbat he hed received tbeir ransom; 
thia, in the Peloponneee, is a fised tam, and 
is aettled at two mioa for each captive. The 
number of tbe Argives was fifty, who aa they 
nepectively came aut, wben celled, Cleomenes 
put to death. Thia incident waa unknown to 
tboae who ramained in the aayinm, the thick- 
neas of the wood not alkroing them to eee 
wbat paaaed; till at length one climbing a tree, 
aaw the tranaaction, after which no one appear- 
ed when celled. 

LXII. Cleomenes then orderad bis belota 
to encompess the wood with materiale for the 
porpoee, and they obeying him, it waa sėt on 
fira . 8 Wbilat it waa bnrning, Cleomenes de- 
airad to know of one of the fagitives to what 
divinity the grove vraa sacred. He raplied, to 
Argoe. At thia the Laoedsmonian, in graat 
agitation, ezdaimed—“ O A polio, thy predic- 
tion haa mialed me, promistng me that I ahould 
be master of Argoe. Thy Oracle haa, I foar, no 
other termination.” 

LXXXI. Cleomenes aftenvards permitted 
the greater pert of hia forces to retam to Spar¬ 
ta; and raserving only a aelect body of a thou- 
sand men, he went to ofier secrifice at the tem¬ 
ple of Jano. Wishing to perform tbe ceremo- 
nies himself on the alter; the prieat forbade 
him, aaying, it waa a privilege granted to no 
foraigner. Upon thia, he ordered the belota to 
drag the prieat from the alter 8 and beat him. 


SShton Ars.]—Mr. Maaoo, in hia admirable tmgedyof 
Caractacus, has roade an eieellentuee of the supposed 
saoctHy of tbe grovss at Mona. The circumslanee of 
Cleomenes setting Are to the sacred grove of Argos, 
bears in many instances a resembUnce to the bnrning 
of the g rovės of the Druidą, by Aulus Didius, the Roman 
leader. 

Ulhį mjVm* ehfld, —I MHiba, 

TbS rhn reddf fteea MUjntdą 
To bdl yoar brathar ridor. 

Om*. Ttettena! 

O borrar, bonor! SKrifagioai ir** 

Dmr «■> gnw»: thay Mmb, fe* btm-Oh, anai 
ne tnmę apfe, Sa— T. 

9 Dnųf thš priešt from the oftar.]—A similar act of 
violence is recorded by Plutarch of Aiezander the Oreat 
TOshing to consult the Delphic oracle concerning the 
poccess of hts designs sgainst Persis, he happencd to go 
tbere at a time which waa daemed lnauspiclous, and the 


He then eacriiced, and aAenrarde ratamed to 
Sparta. 

LXXXII. On hia ratam, he wee eecaeed 
before the Ephori 10 of bribery, and of negleet- 
ing the opportnnity he hed of taking Argoe. 
Whether the raply which Cleomenes mede was 
tome or falše, I am not able to dotennine: be 
obaerved, that having taken poaaeaaion of the 
temple of Argoe, the pradiction of the oracle 
aeemed to him finally completed. He oon- 
claded therafore, that he oaght not to mike eny 
farthei attempt# npon the eity, till he ahonld 
firat be eariefied from hia aacrifioea, whether 
the deity woold aaeiat or oppoee him. When 
he waa performing the eecrad rites anepicioueįy 
in the temple of Jano, e flame of fira 11 barat 
from the bosom of tbe sacred image, which 
entiraly convinced him that he shoald not teko 
Argoe. If thia flame had iaaoed from the heed, 
he ahonld have taken the plece by stono, bot 
ils ooming from the breast dectrively dedarad 
that all the pnrpoees of the deity wera acooro- 
plished. Hisdefonce appearad pleoaihle and 
aatiafactory to hia coontrymen, and he was ao» 
qnitted by a graat majority. 

LXXXI1I. Argoa hovvever waa deprived 
of ao many of ita citisens, that tbe slaves 
nanrped the management of affairs, and eze- 
cuted the officea of goveroment: būt when the 
sons of thoae wbo hed been slain, graw ap, 
they obtained poaaeaaion of the city, and after 
soma eonteat ezpelled tbe slaves, who ratirad 
to Tyrinthe, vrhich they aeised. They for a 
time forbore to moleet each other, till Cleander, 


Pylhian refused to do her offlce. Aiezander on thla 
weni to her himself, and by personai violence dragged 
her to the temple: lktfgoed whh her ezertiona sgainst 
him, she at length ezclalmed, w My son, you ars inrin- 
cible. ” The Macedonlan prince ezpressed himself per- 
fecily satlsfled wkh her anawer, aM aasured bis soldiers 
that h wu unnecessary to consult the deity any more. 
-T. 

10 Ąrtorf.}—Tbe reader will retnember that lt waa 
the particular offlce of the Ephori to walch the condoct 
of tbe Spartan kings.— T. 

11 Home ttfftre.]— The appearance of flre selfkindled 
was generally deemed among the encienta an anspicfous 
ome n; bot, likę all other prodigies and modas of dhri- 
natlon, they veried tbeir conclusions concerning H ac- 
cording to tbe diflfarent circumstanees and placea in 
trhich h appeared. According to Pilny, Amphianna 
was the first inventor of the dlvinalbm by flre. 

Aruspicium Dalphus invenit, tgnispicla Amphlarans, 
anspida aviura Tiresias Thebanus, Interpreutionem oe> 
tentorum et somniorum Amphlctyon. 

Delphus was the inventor of divloation by tbe entraila 
of beasts, Amphiaraus of that by flre, Tiresias the Theban 
of that of birds, and Amphictyonof the Interpretatkuof 
i prodigies and dreams.—7*. 

tlt 
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• sootfcaeyer and aa Amdiaa, of tbe district of 
Phigasu, coming among tbem, h® persoeded 
the alavas to attaek tbeir misters. A tedious 
wmr fbiloved, in vrhich the Argivos wen iaally, 
tboogh with diffiėalty, vic t orioss. 

LXXXIV. Tbe Argi ves affinn, that on 
acoount of the Stinga before mentioned, Cleo- 
numee lošt bis reason, and came to a muara bie 
and. Tbe Spartans, on tbe eoatrary, wiU not 
•attow his madnaas to bave been oecasionad by 
any dilina interposition; tbey say, that eom- 
mmricatiag witb tbe Scylhians, 1 ha became a 
drinker of arine, and tbat tbis mada bim and. 
Tbe Scytbian Nouadea, after the invasion of 
thair eenntiy by Darias, daterminad on revenge: 
natb tbis view tbey sent ambasaadora to form 
an aliiance witb tbe Spartina. It was acoord- 
ingly agreed, tbat tbe Scytbians shonld invade 
tbe conntry of the Medes, by tbe aide of the 
Pbasis: Šie Spartaus, advancing 9 from Epheeas, 
'were todo the šame, fili the two armies fbrmed 
a jaustiem. With the Scytbians sent on tbis 
b a sins s s, Cleomenea is said to bave formed too 
greit an iatimacy, and thence to have oontiaetod 

1 Commurticaitng irith the Sn/thiane.^—See thia «tory 
ysftmd to ta Aihenaus, buok x. c. 7; from whence we 
Įsam that nrtra«i<r«M, or to imkite the 6cythius, be¬ 
came proYerblal for Intemperate drinking.—See also the 
AdagUofKra8tnus,upon the word Eplecythiiare.—Hard 
drtaktag was fa fike tnasmer eharacterisUc of the Thrs- 
ihasr-See Horeoe: 

Nalfclovon Mitesypte 

Fap*rB, Thncon M i 


fluniDM paUbtejfxfc-£. i. 

Agata the ame author, 

lloa moaafai 
•mtebor Etete-L. U. T. 

Upon the word Scyphts, in the flrst ąooution, it ra&y 
not be Improper to re mark, that Atheneue doubte 
Hbether the word r»v$oę t ecyphus, a bowl, ąuaai r*v$o ę , 
acjthue, be not derived from Scythis. Tbe effect of in- 
tempefate drinking ie well deecribed in the Soiomon of 
Prior: 

I tek, t !!ktd H įul Inu rago, *ww auto, 
te oifyfteMar (nuotoly )opi 
b mm I (rate* te! te Avriog bow! 

WmU M* nite Md Mhv te nL 

IbikUiiMlHlpnbeUM 
Wfld drama MOCMdod ud dbanbrM not 1 

AM jt£ maste*! Db tet te VMM 
b te pankam tfrufbt; te otaeom 

Or bte, «Uch, mm teBod, M mr ty 
fcnmo o U ei te bopwptrąiiy, 

Wb«»aMalNB,ad»hitwto||hltoWar.r. 

2 Advmemg .^The word inOroek is ; and 

Laraher remarke, that thie word la uaed in almoet all 
the hietoriane, for to advaoce from the aea, and that 
therefore the retreat of the ten thonsand waa called by 
Aenophon the miBurit. The illuatration ta, hovrever, 
salher unfonumie, as tbe return of Xenopbon waa not 
from the aea, \m from Cunaza, an inland place on the 
Euphraiea, to the sea at Trapams, kc*—T. 


a habk of drinking, wiucb finfmnd Iho hcMšt 
of bis mind. From rrbich incėdent, vrhoever 
are deairona to drink in tempera toly, are aaid to 
ezelaim Episcythisen, « Let na drink Ūke Scy- 
thiana.”—8och is tbe Bpartan aooonnt of Cleo- 
meneo. To me, borrover, be seems to brve 
been an object of tbe divine vengeance, on ao* 
oonnt of Domantus. 

LXXX V. Tbe people of ASgina no sooner 
reoeimd mtolligeooe of bis death, than tbey 
despatched emissaries to Sparta, to eomplain of 
Leutychides, for detetning tbeir bosteges at 
Albane. The Laeedemonians, afler a pnMfe 
oonaultation, were of opinion that Leotyehidas 
bad greatly injorod the inhabkanta of ASgtaa; 
and tbey deteratined that he shonld be giren np 
to tbein, and be carried to jEgina, inoteed of 
aucb of tbeir conntrymen ae were detained a* 
Athena. Tbey were about to lead bim away, 
when Theasidea, aon of Leopropia, a Spartu 
of approred worth, thos addr e a aed thoa: « Man 
of dSgina, vrhat wonld yon dol wonld yon 
take away a Spartan prinoe, whom bis conntry* 
man bave given opi AHbongb tbe Spertana 
have in anger come to tbiareaolntion, do yo not 
fear tbat tbey will oneday, if you persiat in yonr 
pnrpose, uttorly deatroy yonr conntry t*’ Thia 
ezpoatulation indnced the JEgineta to ehange 
tbeir firat intentiona: tbey nevertbeleaa inaisted 
tbat Lentychidea shonld accompany tbem to 
Athena, and aet tbeir conntrymen at liberty. 

LXXXVI. When Lentycbides arrived at 
Atbens, and elatmed tbe boateges, tbe Atbo* 
n iena, wbowere onarilling to give thom np,d* 
mnrred.—Tbey aeid, tbat aa tbe two kinga bad 
jointly confided tbeaemen to tbeir care, it wooM 
be tinfair to givo tbem np to one of tbem. 
Upon their finai refoaal to anrrender tbem, 
Lentycbides thus addressed tbem, «In thia 
business, Atheniua, yon will do what yon 
please; if yon gire np these men, yon will sct 
justly, if you do not, yon will be dishoneet. I 
am deairous hovrerer to rolate to yon what onea 
happened in Sparta upon a similar occasion: 
We bave a tradition amongst na, tbat abont 
three agea ago there lived in Lacodmmon a man 
named Glaucns, tbe sau of Epycides; be was 
fiaious amongst bis conntrymen for many ex- 
cellent qu ai i ties, and in particnlar for bis integ- 
rity. We are told, that in procesą of time a 
Milesisn came to Sparta, pnrposely to solicit 
tbis tnan f s advice. < I am come,’ said be, ad- 
dreasing bim, * from Miletas, to be benefited 
by yonr jnsdoe, tbe nputation of wbicb, tilto 
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Mf$g thfoogfc 6t«e«, has errived it Ionia. 
I hav© eompared the insecore condžtion of 
Ionia with the undisturbed trenguillhy o i the 
Pdoponnese; 10 d obeerring that the wealth 
of my ceuntrymeu te cenetsntly flactuatfrig, 
I heve besą induced to adopt this meteore: 
I have converted hilf of my property into 
money t wh»ch, from the oonfidence of ite bei n g 
perfoctly seenre, I propoee to depoeit in yoor 
brada; take it therefore, and with h theae pri¬ 
mate marka; to the peraon who ehall conrince 
you that he knows the m yon wUI retom it/ 
The Mileaian hera finished, and Giaocoa ac- 
oepted bia money opon theae conditions. After 
u tohg interval of time, the tona of the tbove 
Mileaian eame to Sparta, and preeenting them- 
mfrem before Giaocoa prodoced the teat agreed 
opon, and daimed the money. He howeYer 
aoįected the appfication with anger, and aa- 
aored them that he remembered nothing of 
the matter. * I£* aaya he, * I ahoold hereafter 
he įble to reeollect the circometauce yon men- 
tion, I win certainly do you juatice, and reatore 
that which yoo aay I bare rečeived. If, on the 
oontrary, yoor daim has no fooodatioD, I aball 
atrasi myadf of the latre of Greece againet yoo; 
I therefore maita yon to retom to me again, 
after a pertod of fonr raonths.’ The Mile- 
■Kana aceordingly departed hi aorrotr, conaider- 
teg themeelvee eheated of their money: Glao- 
coa, on the other hand, Yrant to eonaolt the 
oraele at Delphi. On hia inquiring whether 
be might abaolae himeelf lirom retnming the 
money by an oath, the prieateaa mede him this 
"t*Ti 

u Glaucus, 8 thuf rouch by swearing you may galn, 

Through 1Mb the gold yoa aafely may retai n: 


3 Glaucu *, km af EjHcydtt .}—The words of ibis Ora¬ 
cle, as has been observed by many writers, and in par- 
tfedlar by Gretins, may well be compared to a pasaage 
fakZechariab, t. 1—& 

“I looked, and behold a flying roll.—Then said he 
Onto me, This fs the cnrse that goelh o ve r the face ofthe 
whole earUtand it shall anter Into ths hoose of the 
tiklef, and into the houae of him that svreareth falseky by 
my name: and it shall remain in the raidst of bis house, 
and shall consume it, with the tlmbcr thereof, and the 
Stenės thereof.*’ 

The etory of Glaucus is also well inlrodnced by Jure- 
nal, SaL xiil. 

Spąstam euidam impaodit Fytbta vata, 

Deporitum Tvtioere d fnodom Jura tuvi 
Juruda Opseratat esim qua* na m ini* mmt 
Mara, stanboc illl beinu* madarai Apolla 
ReddidH ofjo metu, aaa moribu*, «t lamon rauni 
Voeem adyti dlgnua tempto, mnpt pratari* 

Kzttacfca tote pnftereun prato domoqaa; 
Ktf—aiiloB(pdaductkfa>a Įauptaq oi a 
HmpoUhgpnraa p ecu—rt laol* votatam. 


8wear then—rememberlng that the awftl grave 
Confoande allke the honeet man and k na ve: 

Būt štili ao oath a nameless offspring bears, 

Which though no feet lt has, no arm uprears, 
8wiftly the perjured viliais will e’ertake, 

And of his race entire dastrueUon make; 

■Whilst their deecendants, who their oath regard, 
Fortune ne’er faile to fovour and reward.” 

M On Ibio roply, Glaucus entreatod the deity to 
forgive him; būt he was told by the prieatese, 
that the intention and the action were atiko 
criminal. Glaucus then seni for the Milesiana, 
and restored the money.—My motire, O Alba¬ 
nuos, for making you this relation, remtina to 
be told. At the present day no deacendant of 
Glaucus, nor any tracea of bia family, are to bo 
found; tbey are utterly eztirpated from Sparta. 


Atimty Spmtaa «hMW^ 

(Tbe coia knkd lovely, aod Ibe beg wm gimt j 
Semt the traet ) and with an <nth daltad 
The ptte, ud brito hk Metai Med \ 

Būt mtk ia no, and of the goda afraid, 

And oo* well renta to tha fomvaaring trade, 

Ha gom to Dalpfam, bambly tap taviee, 

And tboa the prieatm by ootnmaad replica i 
Erpeet mra vmgmaee by the godi deeveed, 

Tb pooiO tbooghri oot yet Impraved to deod. 

At thia be riarted, and forbort to iwnr, 

Nototcf ūorarimei ofthe ile,bttbar; 

Tat pilim mmmamA ||J tį» rrm+mmimm g. 

DetoroyVl bimaelf aod raioM alibi*kia, 

Tbm nOiafM be fcr tha tmperlhcl wiU 
Torio, aod bu*dedgBofdoingfiL 

Sės also Jortin’s Discourses on ths Christlan Belighta. 

w Joeephus says, that Antiochns Epipbanes, as he wafl 
dylng, confessed that he suflfered for the injinies which 
be had dane to ths Jsvs. Then he adds, I wonder how 
Polybius could say that Antiochus perlsbed becanse he 
had purposcd to plunder the temple of Diana in Persia; 
for to iniend the tMng <mly, and net perform it, ie net 
teorihtf flf j Mnieh m ent . Ta ymp «tąre< t* tpy* 

iStotivrapin* im rtptmftmt mįtor. r 

How contrary this sentlment of Josephus Is the 
posHive declaratlon of Jesus Christ I 

u Bot I say amo you, that wbosoever lsoketh on a 
aroman to lust after her, halh commiUed adultery witb 
her already in his heart.” 

I cannoi pro peri y omlt relatlng In this place a story 
from Stebmos, somewhst of a similar natnrs wMh this 
before aa— Larcher haa done the mm. 

Archetlmus of Erythrma, in Ionia, deposked at Tene* 
doe, in the haode of his friend Cydlae, a considerable 
sum of money. Having demanded it to be relurned, the 
other denied that be had H; and as the dispute grew 
warm, h was agreed that In three days he should puige 
himeelf by an oath. This time was employed by Cydias 
in making hollow a cane, in which be placed the gold 
of Archetimos; and the better to cenceal his fraod, he 
covered the handle of lt with a thiek bandage of tinsti. 
On the appointed day he Įeit his hoose, resting on fale 
cane, as if indlsposed; and arriving at the temple, he 
placed the cane in the hands of Archetlmus, whllet he 
elevaied his own, and swore that he had retumed to 
him the deposit conflded to him. Archetlmus in anger 
daehed the cane on the ground: H broke in plecee, the 
gold foll out and ezpoeed to the eyes of the speciators 
the perfldy of Cydias, wbo died prematurely.— T. 
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Wherever, therefore, t truat bas been repoeed, 1 
it is an act of wisdom to restore it wben de-! 
manded.”—Lęutychides, finding that what be į 
■aid made no impression opon the Athenians, 
left the place. 

LXXXVIL Before the ASginete had 
suflered for the insultą formerly offered to the 
Athenians, with the intention of gratifying the 
Thebana, they had dono the foliowing act of 
Tiolence:—Exasperated against the Athenians 
for some imagined injury, they prepared to 
revenge themselves. The Athenians had a 
quinquereme stationed at Bunium ; of this ves- 
sel, which was the Theoris, 1 and full of the 
moet illustrioas Athenians, they by some arti- 
fice obtained possession, and put all whom they 
found in her in irons. The Athenians instant- 
Jy meditated the severest vengeance. 

LXXXVIII. Tbere was at ASgina a man 
grėsti y esteemed, the son of Cnoethus, bis name 
Nicrodomus. From some disgust against his 
countrymen, he had some time before left the 
ialand: hearing that the Athenians were de- 
tennined on the ruin of ASgina, he agreed with 
them on certain conditions to deliver it into 
their banda. He appointed a particular day for 
the ezecution of his measures, when they also 
Were to be ready to assist him. He proceeded ; 
in his purpose, and made himself master of 
what is calied the old city. 

LXXXIX. The Athenians were not puno- 
tual to their engagement; they were not pro* 
pared with a fleet able to contend with that of 
ilgina: and in the interval of their applying 
to the Corinthians for a reinforoement of ships, 
the fevourable opportunity was lošt The 
Corinthians being at that time on very friendly 
terma with the Athenians, furnished them, at 


1 The T^corū.]—This was a vessel which was svory 
yaar sent to Delos to ofler sacrifice to Apollo, in conse- 
quence of a vovr which Theseus had mada at his depar 
tore from C reto. As soon as the festival celebrated on 
this occasion was begun, they pnrified the place, and U 
vraa an inviolable law to put no person to dealh till this 
vessel shoold be returned; and it waa somėti mes a great 
while on its paasage, particularly when the wind was 
eontrary. The festival calied Theoria commences when 
the priest of Apollo has crotmed the pmw of the vsssel. 
Theoros was the name of the person sent to offer sacri- 
flce to some god, or consult an oracle; it was given to 
distinguish such persona from those charged with conv- 
missions on civil affairs, who were calied llfrUnę. 
— Larcher. 

See a very poetical description of the arrival of a Tbe- 
oris at Delos, in the Voyage du Jenne Anacharsis, vi. 
417,418. 

44 On appercevoit dans l’eloignement la Theorie dės 
Alhonions. Tellesąus les Alisa doNeree lorsąu’ollessui- 


their reąuest, vrith twenty ships:* as their tara 
forbade them to gira these ships, they sold them 
to their tlliee for ilso drachma each. With 
these, which in addition to their own, mede a 
fleet of seventy ships, the Athenians sailed to 
iEgina, where hovvevsr they did not arrira till 
a day after the time appointed. 

XC. The Athenians not appearing as had 
been stipulated,' Nicodromus, aecompanied by 
many of the JSginete, fled in a vessel from 
iEgina. The Athenians tssigned Bunium for 
their residence, from arhenee they occasionslly 
issued to haraea and plnnder the people of 
iEgina; būt these things hsppened aftervrards. 

XCI. The principai dtiaens of JBgina hav- 
ing orarpovreiad such of the comvnon people as 
had taken the pert of Nicodromus against them, 
they proceeded to put their prisonere to death. 
On this occasion they committed sn act of im- 
piety, to atono for which aU their eamest an- 
deavours were unavailing ; and before they 
could conciliate the goddesa -they were driran 
from the island. As they were condncting to 
ezecution aeran hundred of the common peo¬ 
ple, vrhom they hsd taken alira, one of them, 
eseaping from his chmns, fled to the raetibnlo 
of the temple of Ceres Thesmophoros, and 
semng the hingee of the door held them lašt: 
unable to mako him qnit his hold, they cut off 
his hands, 8 and dragged him away. Hia banda 
rėmained adhering to tha ralves of the door. 

XCII. After the A3 ginėte had thns punish- 
ed their domestic enemiea, the eeventy vessels 
of the Athenians appeaied, whom they en- 
gaged, and were conquered. In consequence 
of their defeat, they applied a aecond time to 
the Argi ves for assistance, which wss refused, 
and for this reason: they complained that the 
ships of the ^ginėte which Cleomenes had 
violently seised, had in conjnnction with the 
Lacedaemonians, made a descent upon their 
coast: to which act of violence some Sicyonian 
vessels had also contributed. For this the Ar¬ 
gi ves had demanded by way of compensation, 
a thouaand talente, of which each nation was to 
pay five hundred. The Sicyoniana epologised 

vent sur les flote le char de la souveraine dės men, une 
fuule de batimens legers se jouoient autour de la galera 
sacree. Laure voties, plua eclatautee que la neige, bril- 
loient comme les cyguee qul agitenl laure ailee sur les 
eaux du Caistre et du Meandre,” Jtc. 

3 With tventy ehipe.']— The Corinthiane reproached 
the Atheniane with thie act of kindness, when tbey 
aftei*war«J* d iscovered ari inclinalion to assist the Corcy- 
rcans.—See Tbucydides, 1.1. c. 41.— Larcher. 

3 Cut etfhit hande.y- 8ee Hume’e Easay e, vol. U. 403. 
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for their misconduct, and paying one hundred 
talentą, were ezcused the ręst. The iEgineta 
vrere too proud to make any conceasions. The 
Argives therefore refosed any pnblie counte- 
nance to their application for aasistance, būt a 
body of about a thouaand volunteers areni over 
to them, under the conduct of Eurybetes, a man 
very skilful in the conteata of the Penta: hlon. 4 
The greater part of these returned no more f būt 
vrere alain by the Athenians at JBgina. Eury- 
batea their leader, victorions in three different 
aingle combats, waa killed in a fourtb, by So- 
phanes, a Decelian. 

XCIII. The ASginets, taking advantage of 
eome confuaion on the part of the Alhenians, 
attacked their fleet, and obtained a victory, 
taking fonr of their ships, with all their crevrs. 

XCIV. Whil»t these two nations were thus 
engaged in hostilities, the domestic of the Per- 
•ian monarch eontinued regularly to bid him 
“ Remember the Athenians,” 5 vrhich incident 
aras farther enforced by the unremitting endea- 
vours of the Pisistratida, to criminate that 
people. The king himself aras very glad of this 
pretczt, eflectually to reduoe such of the Gre- 
cian statės as had refused him “earth and 
water.” He accordingly removed from his 
command M ardomos, who had been unsucceas- 
ful in his navai undertakings: he appointed 
two other officers to commence an ezpedition 
against Eretria and Athens; these were Datis, 6 


4 PentathUm.y- On this subjeet I bave somewhere 
špoke n in a nota, and enumerated the flve azerciass or 
contests wbich wera on this occasion celebratad. I 
should bave added, that learned mcn of modern irmes, 
and even the ancients themselves, do notappear unaui- 
mous in their opinions what these ezercises were. The 
verse of Siroonides, preserved in the Anthologla, has ap- 
peared to many decisive on this subjeet: 

A^*a, »«$**• m*, £«raav, «xot«, w*Kųv. 

5 Remember the Athemana.^—T his incident will ne- 
cessarily brlng to the mind of the reader what is relaled 
of the Maccdonian Philip; who to prevent pride and in- 
solence taking too entire a possession of his beari, from 
his vietories and great prosperity, enjoined a domestic 
every morning to exclaim to him, “ Remember, Philip, 
thou art a man.” The word “ Remember,” is memor- 
able in English history. It was the lašt word pronounced 
by Charles the First to Dr. Juzon on the scaffold. Dr. 
Juzon gavę a pi aus ibi e answer to the Ministers ofCrom- 
irell, who interrogated him on the subjeet; bot many 
are štili of opinion, that it involved some my etery ne ve r 
known bot by the individuals to whom it immediately 
relaled.—T. 

6 DcUia.]— This officer, i n the ezultation whlch at- 

tended hie first successes, made ūse of a term considered 
as a barbarism in the Grecian language, whieh kind of 
barbarisms wero aflerwards called Datisms. See the 
Peace of Aristophanes, verse 290; and the observalion 
of the Scholiast on 28&—Larcher. 
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a native of Medis, snd Artaphemes, his nephew, 
who were commsnded totally to subdue both 
the sbove places, and to bring the inhabitants 
captive before him. 

XCV. These oommsnders, ss soon ss they 
had received their appointment, advanced to 
Aleium in Cilicia, with a largo and vrell pro- 
vided body of infantry. H e re, as soon ss they 
encsmped, they vrere joined by a nnmeroos re- 
inforcement of marines, sgreeably to tho orders 
vrhich hsd been given. Not long sftervrsrds 
those vessela arrived to take the cavalry on 
board, vrhich in the preceding year Darius had 
commanded his tributaries to supply. The 
horae snd (bot immediately embarked snd pro- 
ceeded to Ionia, in a fleet of siz hundred tri- 
remes. They did not, keeping along the coast, 
advance in a right line to Thrace and the Hel- 
lespont, būt loosing from Samoa, tbey passed 
through the midst of the islande, and the Ica- 
rian sea, 7 fearing as I should suppose, to double 
the promontory of Athoe, by vrhich they hsd 
in the former year severely suffered. They 
vrere farther induced to this conrse by the 
island of Nazos, vrhich before they had omitted 
to take. 

XCVI. Proceeding therefore from the Ica- 
rian sea to this island, vrhich vrasthe flrstobject 
of their enterprize, they met vrith no resistsnee. 
The Nazians remembering their former cala- 
m i ties, fled in slarm to the mountains. Those 
taken captive vrere made slaves, the sacred 
buildings and the city vrere burned. This done, 
the Persians sailed to the other islande. 

XCV1I. A t this jnneture the inhabitants of 
Delos deserted their island and fled to Tenoc. 
To Deloe the Persian fleet vras directing its 
course, vrhen Datis, hastening to the van, obliged 
them to station themselves st Rhenea, vrhich 
lies beyond it. As soon as he learned to vrhat 
place the Delians had retired, he aent a herald 
to them with this messsge :—“ Why, O sacred 
people, do you fly, thinking so injuriously of 
me 1 If I had not received particular directions 
from the king my moster to this effect, I, of my 
ovrn accord, vrould never bave moleated you, 
nor offered violence * to a place in vrhich tvro 


7 Icarian sea.}— The story of Doedalus and Tearus, 
and IhaL the Icarian sea wat so named from ils being the 
suppoeed grave of Icarns, mušt be sufficiently notorious: 

Ictrm kxrik oomlM fedt aquik-Omt T. 

8 Offered violence .]—On this subjeet, from the joint 
authoriiies of Herodotus, Pausanias, and Callimachas, 
the Abbe Barthelemy ezpresses himself thus: 

“ Les fureors dės barbare s, les halnes dės nations. les 
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deitiee 1 were boro. Retam therefore, and in- 
babit your ialand ta before.” Having aent thža 
message, be oflered upon ooe of tbeir altai* in- | 
cenae to the amount of three bundred talente. 

XCVIII. After thie meteorą, Datis led hie 
vrhole army ageinet Eretria, taking with bim the 
Ioniane and Uoliena. Tbe Deliana aay, that 
at the moment of bia departure the ialand of 
Deloe waa afiected by a tremulooa motion, 2 a 
circumsUnce which, aa tbe Deliana affirm, never 
bappeoed before or aince. Tbe daity f aa it 
ahould aeetn by thie prodigy, forewamed man- 
kind 3 of the evila which vare abont to bappen. 
Greece certainly aofiered more and greater 
ealamitiee during the reigna of Dariua ton of 
HysUapes, Xerxea aon of Darine, and Arta- 
zerzea aon of Xerxea, than in all the preceding 
twenty generationa; theae calamitiea aroae part- 
ly from the Peraiana, and partly from tbe con- 
tentiona for power amongat i ta own great men. 
It waa not therefore without reaaon that Deloe, 

inlmilies particulieres tombent a l'tepect de ceite tenre 
aacree.—Les coursiers de Mara ne la f mlent jamaia de 
leura pledą enaanglantes.—Toul ce ąue presente l’image 
da 1a guerra en eat aeveremeot banni: on n’y soufTre pas 
meme Penimai le plūs fidele a rhomme, parce ąu’il y 
detruiroil dea animauz plua foiblea et pina timides; enfln 
la paix a cholsi Delos pour aon sejror,” &c:—Voyage du 
Jeune Anacharsis. According to Sirabo, it waa not per- 
mitted to Įtarė dogą ai Deloa, becauae they deatroyed 
barės and rabbita. 

1 Two deitiee .']—Apollo and Diana. 

2 Tremulout motion .]—Thucydtdes raistas that ibis 
ialand was affected by an eanhquake at the commence- 
meni ofthe Peloponnesian war, būt that in the memory 
of man this had never happened before. Lareher ia of 
opfnion that Herndntus and Thucydidės may ape&k of 
tbe šame šact. Weaseling thinka the aame.— T. 

3Fbreteamedmankmd.]— See the beautiful ūse which 
Tirgil in bis flrat Oeorgic has made of the credulity of 
mankind with raspect to prognoatica; and in particular 
bis epiaode on thoae aupposed to pracede the deatb of 
Julius Csesar: 

Sol tibi dgm. <hhK. Sotem qok dkenblm 
A«dMt,kc. 464, kc. 

See also the prodigies deacribed by Lucan, aa praced- 
ing the ballle of Pharaalia: 

Tem ae qm fotai 

PeJoris msniftai fidta, auperiqoe seimas 
Fradifih tema implerunt, eoiera, p enti n ą, kc 

See the elegant Excuraus of Heyne, at the end of the 
6tb book ofthe A&neid, on futurarum rerum pradictionce 
in epico carmine. In this he enumeratea ihe uaea which 
poetą of all agea have made of the credulity and weak- 
ness of human natūra, with reapea to tbeir desire of 
knowing the futura. The whole ASneis, saya he, ex ora- 
oulis, aomniis et vaikinus pendeL Among the ancienta, 
they who mosi happily availed themaelvea of thia natū¬ 
rai būt praposteroua curioeity, wera Homer, Ašschylus, 
Lycophnm, Argonauticonim Scriptorei, Virgil, Siliua 
Iulicua, Stalius, and Lucan. Of the moderną, Spsnssr, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Millon, Camoens, kc. Ac. 


immoveable before, shoold then be ahaken, 
wbicb indeed bad beeo predicted by the 
Oracle: 

** Although Deloa be Immoveable, I will shake H." 

It ia alao worth obaenration, that, tranalated 
into the Greek tongae, 4 Darias signifies one 
who compels, Xerxes a ararrior, Artazenea e 
great warrior; and thaa they would call them if 
they n sėd the correaponding terma. 

XCIX. The harbariana, aailing from Deloe 
to the other islande, took on board retnforce- 
ments from them all, togetber with the chil- 
dren of the inhabitanta aa hoatagea. C raistu g 
roond the different išlenda, they arrived off 
Caryatos.* 6 būt tbe people of thisplace posi- 
tively refueed either to give hoatagea, or to 
serve againat tbeir neighbours, Athens and 
Eretria. Tbey were consequently besieged, 
and tbeir landa uraated; and they were finally 
compelled to aurrender tbemselves to tbe 
Persians. 

C. Tbe Eretriana, on tbe approach of the 
Pereian army, applied to the Atheniana for 
asaiatance; thia the Atheniana did not think 
proper to withhold ; they accordingly aent 
them tbe foar thoasand men to whom thoae 
landa had been ^aasigned which formerly be- 
longed to the Chalcidian cavalry ; būt the Ere¬ 
triana, notwtthatanding their appiication to 
the Atheniana, were for from being firm and 
determined. Tbey were ao divided in their 
resolntiona, tbat wbilst soma of them advised 
the city to be deaerted, and a retreat made to 
tbe rocks of Eubcea, 3 others eipecting a re- 

4 Into the Greek tongve .]—The original says, u theae 
narnės in the Greek longue mean,” Ac. wbich seemsto 
imply that the words are themselves significant in 
Oreek, which is not the case, it should sūrely be “ in the 
Persian tongue,” *mrm lU ( nS» ykmrrmr, oiherwise the 
expression f ia incorract, and the remainder of the sen- 
tence tautological, and indeed nonsensical. Hyde, Bo- 
chart, and others, have treated of these terms of the old 
Persic. 

5 Caryetoe .]—Thia place is now called Caristo, and ia 
i n one of the Cyclades. It waa anciently fomous for ils 
varieenied marble.— T. 

6 Rocks qfEubcta.]—Theeo are what Virgil calls 

Euboiea otulei ultorąoe Captelėta. 

Heyne’s observalion on this paasage of Virgil is sulH- 
ciantly ex pi i c ii and satisfactory.— u Promontoriuro Eu- 
b®» versus orienlem O x»«ofte< propter lateniia sub 
unda saxa et vortices marisque Beitum imprimis naufra- 
gia Oraecohim a Troja rodeuntium infante.” 

His ezplanation of the word ultęr is oot so. Ultor, 
saya he, is only added aa an ornament, to denote that the 
rock waa destructive, tanquam calamitcsum aaxum* 
Serviua ezplains it by the atory of Naupiius, who, in» 
censed at the Greeks for the losa of hia aon Palamedae 
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vmrd from the Persuos, prepsred to betray 
their country. 7 ASschinee the son of Nothon, 
sn Eretri&n of the highest rauk, obeerving these 
diffinent sentimente, informed the Athenians 
«f the stato of afiairs, advising them to retum 
home, lest thej should be involved in the com- 
mon raia. The Atheoiaas atteoded to this 
advice of jEschines, and by pasatng over to 
Oropns escaped the impending danger. 

CL The Persians arriving at Eretria, Game 
aear Temenos,* Chcreaa, and *£gtlia; making 
themselves masters of these places, they dis- 
embarked the horse, and prepared to attack the 
onemy. The Eretrians did not think proper 
to advance and engage them: the opinion for 
defending the city had presai led, and their 
vrhole attention was occupied in preparing for a 
sisge. The Persians endeavoured to storm the 
plaee, and a contest of six days was attended 
vrith šery considerable loes on both sides. On 
the seventh the city was betrayed to thė enemy, 
by two of the more eminent citizens, E u phor¬ 
bita, son of Alcimachus, and Philagrus, son of 
Cyneas. As soon as the Persians got posses- 
sion of the place, they pillaged and burned the 
temples y to avenge the buraing of their temples 

- J - 

(who was put to death by the strategams of UlyssesO 
mede this rock the instrument of bis vangesne®, He 
placed a light upon it, vrhieh in the evening deluded 
their fleet, and caused the shipwreck of nuinbers of their 
vsssels.—Seo Propertius: 

Nanpliui uito * nb norios porrigtt ifM 
Et ntat ennik Omai prem tuk. 

This however is not ąuite right, for the contezt plain* 
ly sbows that the revenge of Minerva againsl Ajax 
Oileus was present to the poet’s mind when he wrote 
the epilhei «J tor ; the re mark of Heyne is therefore ab- 
surd. The followi ng passage from Ovid is as corapiete a 
commont on this of Virgil, as if it had been vrriuen on 
purpose: 

-Foriquu šita amam* at 

Din; et Danui pmnol F*fun ftiiamu; 

A 'aryuumjuc Hera, a nrpM, virgmt rupia, 

Quam menat teku pantam digmmt in ontnm 
Sfoifimur, et vcnlte laimia per «qnon r»pd 


Fui mina, aortom, tmbnsi, Irus oorilqae nerisqiM 



If the inhabitants of Carystus had retired, eays Lar- 
cher, to this place, they would have had liule to appre- 
hend from the Persians, whose fleet durst not have at- 
tacked them amongei roeks so very dangerous.—T. 

7 Betray their country .]—G jrgy lūs, the only Eretrlan 
who had taken part with the Persians, as Xenophnn 
sfllrms,had f >r his reward the diles of Oambrium, Pa- 
lagambriuin, Myri na, and Grynim. Gorgyon and Gorgy- 
lus, his descendants. were in possession of them In the 
95th Olymplad, when Thyinbron, a Lacedasmonian gen- 
eral, passed Into Asla Minor to make war on Pertis.— 
Larcher. 

8 Near Temena *.]—'The Greek Is mn Tikint; 
if this had signified a temple, U would have been mth 


si Soidis. The people, tecording to the ordors 
of Derins, were mede slaves. 9 

CII. After this vietory st E re tris, the Per¬ 
sians staid s few days, and tben eailed to Atti¬ 
es, driving all before them, and thinking to 
tiest the Athenians as they had done the 
Eretrians. There wss s plaoe in Atties cali- 
ed Msrathon, not fsr from Eretria, wetl sdapt- 
ed for the motions of cavalry : to this plaoe 
therefore they were condncted by Hippias, son 
of Pisistratus. 

CIII. As soon as the Athenians heard this 
they advanced to the esme spot, under the con- 
doct of ten leaders, with s view of repelling 
force by force. The lsst of these aras Mi Hia¬ 
des. His father Cimon, son of Stasagoraą 
had been formerly driven from Athens by the 
inflnence of Pisistratos, 10 son of Hippoerstofl. 
Dūri n g bis ezile he bsd obtained tbe prize et 
the Olympie gamas, in the ehariot race of foor 
horses. This honour, however, he transferred 11 
to Miltisdes his uterine brother. A t the Olym- 
pic games wbich next followed, he wss agein 
vietorioua, and with the šame mares. This 
honour he snffered to be aasigned to Pisistrar 
tus, on condition of hu being recalled $ e re- 


n n Įuwt. 8ee the nolas of Wesseling and Valcnaar. 

-T. 

9 JVere made slaves.]—The flrst slaves were doubtlete 
those made captive in war. By the injunctlon of Darius, 
so oflen repeated in Herodotus, and, aa we perceive, so 
strlctly enforced, we may understand that the Greeks 
here taken captive were obliged in menial oceupalions, 
to wah on tbe persona of their conąuerors. Darius in 
general trsated his captives with eztraordinary lenity; 
it was otoly against the Greeks, who had in a particular 
man ne r provoked his indignation, that we find him thus 
partienlar in his severhy to thoee taken prisoners.— T. 

10 Pisietratus.]—l have in different places related 
many anecdoteė of this Pleistrams; I have one now be. 
fore me in .£lien, which oughl not to be oroiued. If bs 
mot any person who secmed to be idle, he asked him 
why he was unemployed 1 H he would say, your ozen 
are dead, take mine, and go to your usual businese In 
the fleld; if you want seed, take eome of mine. Thie be 
did, saye JElian, lest the idlenessof these people should 
prompl them to raiše sedilinus plote against him.—7 1 . 

11 He transferred.] —This thing we flnd H was a fre- 
quent practice to do. From Pausanias we learn a sin* 
gular tacl: that they urho obtained the prize at wreet- 
Ung. being unable to substitute any person in their room, 
were accustovned to take bribes to declara themeelvee 
natives of places to wbich they did not belong. The 
šame author infortns us, that Dionysius the tyrant fre- 
qoently sent agente to Olympia, to brito the conquerors 
to declare themeelvee natives of Syracuse. It Is proper 
to add, that thry who were mean enough thus to sbp 
eriflee the glory of their country to their avarice, or per* 
haps, as it might occaslonally happen, their pride, vrere 
subject to the puuishment of ezile from those cilies to 
which they did really belong.— T. 
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conciliatum ensusd, and ha was permitted to 
retam. Being victorious a third time on the 
■ame occasion, and with the tame mares, he 
was put to death by the aons of Pisistratus, 
Pisiatratus himaelf being then dead. He was 
assamnated in the night, near Prytaneum, bj 
■ome villsias sent for the purpose; he was 
buried in the approach to the city, near the 
hollow way; and in the šame spot were interred 
the mares 1 2 3 which had three times obtained the 
prize in the Olympic gamas. If we ezoept the 
mares of Evagoras of Sparta, nona other ever 
obtained a similar honour. A t this period, 
Stesagoras, the eldest son of Gimon, reaided in 
the Chersonese with bis uncle Miltiades ; the 
yonngest was brought up at Athens under Ci- 
mon himaelf, and named Miltiades, from the 
foander of the Chersonese. 

CIV. This Miltiades, the Athenian leader, 
in adrancing from the Chersonese, escaped 
from two incidentą which atike threatened bis 
life: as far as Imbros he waa pursued by the 
Phenicians, who were ezceedingly desirous to 
take him alive, and preeent him to the king; 
on his retam home, where he thought himself 
secure, his enemies accused, and brought him 
to a public iriai, under pretence of his aiming 
at the Bovereignty of the Chersonese; from 
this also he escaped, and was afterwards chosen 
a general of the Athenians, by the suffrages of 
the people. 

CV. The Athenian leaders, before they left 
the city, despatched Phidippides 8 to Sparta: he 
was an Athenian by birth, and his daily em- 
ployment was to deliver messages. To this Phi¬ 
dippides, as be himself affirmed, and related to 
the Athenians, the god Pan appeared on mount 
Parthenius* which is beyond Tegea. 4 The 


1 Interred the mare#.}—See this fact mentioned by 
JElian in his history of animals, 1. xii. c. 40: where we 
aro also told, ihat E vagoms, mentioned In the jubse- 
quent paragraph, in lika manner buried his victorious 
horaes.— T. 

2 Phitlipptekn.y- This name is diiftrontly written, 
Phidippides and Philippides. 

3 Mount Partheniue .]—This plaee was so named, 
qunsi Vinoneus, from the vlrgtns who there oflfered aac- 
rifice to Venus, or enjoyed the ezercise of hunting. Pau- 
aaniaSt in his eighth book, tpeaks of a temple here erecu 
ed to Pan, u in the vary plaee,” says he,« where the god 
appeared to Phidippides, and gavę him some importam 
advtce.”—T. 

4 7>gea.]—Tegeami* was one of the epithets of Pan. 

See Virg. Georg. i. 15. 

IpM namu Uujoau puiriam, Biltnaąoe Lnmij 

fta orium auta*, tai ai UM Masti* eura 

SMsOTipMfcaa 


deity called him by his nsme, and commanded 
him to ask tbe Athenians wby they so entnelj 
negleeted him,* who not only wished tbem areli, 
bnt who hsd frequently renderad them eervice, 
and would do so again. Ali this the Athe- 
nians believed, and as the stato of tbeir afiairs 
permitted, ihey erected a temple to Pan * near 
the citadel: ever since the above period, they 
venerate tbe god by aminai aacrifices, and the 
race of torchaa. 1 * * 


5 Negleeted Wm.]—The note of Larcher on this paš¬ 
au ge seema a Utlle remarkable: I iherefors give it ai 
length: 

“ Clemens of Alezandrla sayr, that the Athenians did 
not even know Pan before Phidippides told them of his 
ezistence. Wltb the respect d m to a falher of the 
church, this reasoning does not to me seem just, becausa 
the Athenians had not yet instituted festivals in hvnour 
of Pan, lt by no mcans follows that they knew nothfng 
of him. The majorky of feasts instituted in catholie 
countries, in honour of minta, are greally poslerior to 
the period of thelr dealhs, and take their dale, likę thoae 
ofPaD amongst the Athenians, from the time when their 
proteetion and its eflects were for the first time espe- 
rienced.” 

If this be not a sneer at the Romlsh minu, it is cer- 
tainly verylike one.—T. 

6 To Pan.]—This sacred buildlngtoPan is mentioned 
by Pausanias, 1. i. c. 28. AAer the battle of Marathon, 
they sung in honour of this deity a hymn, which is given 
by Athennus, Deipnosoph. I. xv. c. 14. Būt more cor- 
rectly by Brunck, In his Analecta. Brunck, however, 
and Wyltenbach, are both of opinion that this hymn 
alluded to a vietory obtained by some poet at the Pana- 
thenea.—See the remainder of Larcher’s note on this 
pessage. 

7 Rače <tf torchee.]—' The manner of Utie race was aa 
folio wsA man whh a torch in his hand ran from tbe 
allar of the god, in whoae honour the race was cele* 
braled, to some eert&in spot, wkhout eztinguishing his 
torch; if the torch went out he gavę k to a aecond, and 
he to a third, if he mei wkh the šame accideni; if the 
third was also unfortunau, the vietory was adjutlged te 
no one. 

This foast was celebrated in honour of vartau* dekite, 
as of Minerva, Yulcan, Prometheus, Pan, JSscuiaphia, 
4c. In the Fanathenna, or feasts of Minerva, the Lam- 
padophori ran from the Pirmus; from the Ceramicua 
or academy, in those of Yulcan or Prometheus. There 
was In the academy a statue of Cupid, consecrated by 
Pisiatratus, vvhere they lighted the sacred torebee in the 
courses instituted in honour of these gode. The šame 
honour was reodered to Pan, as we learn from this pae- 
sage in Herodolus, and in the manuscrlpt lezioon of 
Fhotius. 

To this custom various authors allude, and amongst 
others Lucretlus: 

ZngeKimi alias gante*, alte mhnootar, 

Ioqiu brerl apatio mutanto- iccta anunutam. 

Et ąaaai csnora vilai Umpita badant 

I am of opinion that there is an alluslon to this custom 
also in an epigram of Alenus of Messina, preserved In 
Brunck: 

B—ty barlnf alorefa in hia hand rasa ayrtfUy. 

4 H ii m f i) kmprmt 9 agove* Tfi j&a«. 

Larcher. 
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CVI. Phidippides, who wu sent by the 
Athenian genersls, and who relatad bis having 
mat witb Pan, arrived ai Sparta on the second 
day 8 of bis departure Irom Athena. Ha want 
immediately to tbe magistratas, and thus ad> 
dreased tbam: “ Man of Lacadamon, the 
Athanians sapplicate yoar assistance, and an- 
treat you not to sufier tha moet ancient city of 
Groeca to fall into the banda of tha Barbamos: 
E re tris is already subdned, and Greeca weak- 
aned by the loaa of that illustriona place.” After 
tha above apeech of Phidippides, tha Lacod»- 
moniana resolved to aasiat tha Athanians; būt 
they were prevented frora doing this immedi¬ 
ately by the prejudice of an inveterate custom. 
This was tha ninth day of tha montb, and it 
was a practice with tham to andertake no enter- 
prise befora tha moon was at tha full f for this, 
tharafore, they waitad. 


8 Onthe second day.]—Larcher, ln his obserration on 
this passage, correcis a mistake of Pliny the natūraliai. 
M Ii was thought,” aaya Pilny, “a great thing that 
Phidippides ran in two day a 1140 atadia, that ia to aay, 
the diatance betwtef Athena and Lacedsmon, till La- 
niaia (Larcher aaya, I know not on whot authority, Anis- 
tia) and Philonides, who waa a courier of Alezandcr the 
great, ran in one day 1200 stadia, or the diaunce betwixt 
Sicyon and Elis.” u Aliovring,” aaya Larcher, “ for the 
windinga of the road betwixt Sicyon and Elia, the dia¬ 
tance ia no more than 600 atadia of those which are eighl 
to a mile, ef which atadia there are 1140betwirt Athena 
and Sparta. If Pliny in thia place meant to apeak of 
the amaller etadium, he oughl to have aaid ao, becauae 
juat atjovė he apoke of the greater atadium, aa the pas- 
sage heelf pro vos.” 

I may be allowed in thia place to correct an error of 
Larcher, who misąuotesihe above paaaage from Pliny; 
he calla Anistis and Philonidea eouriers (TAlesandre, 
whereaa the worde of Pliny are “ donec Aniatia curaor 
Lacedaemooiua et Philonidea Alezandri Magui-,” that ia, 
till Aniatia a Lacedsemonian courier, and Philonidea a 
courier of Alezander, &c. Pliny, it may be added, in 
the šame chapter (book vii. c. 20.) speaka of people who 
In the circue could run 160 milea a day, and of a boy 
who betwlzt noon and evening ran 7b milea. 

9 Moon teas at the full.']- 1 will firat gi ve the reader 
What Plutarch, in hia Esaay on the Malignity of Hero- 
dotua, remarka on thia paaaage, and aftcrwards the ob- 
servati'in of Larcher, which seema to me at leasta auffl- 
dent and satislaciory answcr to the cenaure of Plutarch. 

“Herodotus ia alao evidently convicied of reponing 
Kaltely of the Laced»monians, aaying that waiting for 
the full moon they did not aaaiat the Aiheniana ai Mara- 
thon; būt they not only made numberleaa military ex- 
cursiona at the beginniag of the month, and vithoul 
waiting f jr the full moon, būt they wauied ao very liule 
of being preaent at thia battle, which took place on the 
sizth day of the month Boedruinion, that on their arrival 
they found the dead štili lying In the field. Yei H e ro¬ 
doma has thua writien concerning the full moon.” Plu- 
tarch then adda the paaaage be fore ua, after which he 
says, •* Thou, O Herodotus, transferreat the full moon 
lo the beglnnlng of the month, v, hen ahe is būt yet in 


cvn. In tbe night before Hippias con- 
ducted the Barbsrians to the.plains of Mara- 
thon, he saw this vision : he thought that he 
lay with hia mother. 10 The inference which he 
drew from this was, that he should a g ai n rcturn 
to Athena, be reatoręd to hia euthority, and die 
in his own house of old age: he was then exe- 
cuting the Office of a general. The priaonera 
taken in Eretria he removed to iEgiles, an 
ialand belonging to the Styreana; the veaaela 
which arrived at Marathon, he stationed in the 
port, and drew n p the Barbariana in order ae 
they diaembarked. Whiiat he was thus em- 
ployed, he was seized with a fit of sneezing, 11 


her flrst ąnarter, and at the šame time confonndest the 
heavons, dayt, and all things.” 

u The Lacedsetnonians,” aays Larcher,“ did not com- 
mence a march before the full moon. This is coniirmed 
by the evidence of Pausanias, b. i. c. 28. of Lncian, in his 
Tract on Astrology, c. 25. who impulse this regulation 
to Lycurgus, and of the auther of the Tract on Rivors, 
printed amongst the works of Plutarch; ofHe range nes 
also, and olhers. In deflance of these authoriiies, Plu¬ 
tarch, not satisfled with denying tbe lact, asserts, that 
the bailia of Marathon took place on the sialh of tha 
month Boedromion, and that the Lacedaemonians, 
having arrived a short time after the battle, mušt con- 
sequenily have begun their march before the full moon. 
Bui is ii possible to believe that Plutarch, who lived six 
ages after that battle, should be better informed concern¬ 
ing ils dale than Herodotus, who often conimunicated 
with those who were there in person. Plutarch, wbo 
alvvays represents Herodotus as a malignant wretch, 
štili allows him the p raiše of ingenuity; hut if he had 
been as dūli as any Boeotian, I much dout* whether he 
could have dared to advance a falsehood likę this, con- 
cerning a matter so very recent, and of which there 
were štili so many evidences, when he recited his his- 
tory ai the Olympic games.” 

10 Lay tetik his mother .]—This was considered as a 
f munate dream, for in a case likę this a m&n’s mother 
intirfiated his country. Caesar had a similar dream, at 
which, allhough, as Larcher obserres, he affected to die. 
believe the Immortality ofthe soui, he was rendaredun- 
easy; būt the interpreters of rlreama, easily ae we may 
suppose, revived his spirits, by assuring him that he 
should one day bccomo the master of the world. 

11 Sneezing .]—The act of sneezing was considered aa 
an auspiclous oraen, at leasl we find Penelope in the 
Odyssey welcoming it as such from Telemacbus: 

Sbe ipoke—Telecnachm then meuH alood; 

CooetnuiHl, hh noSrila ecbood through tbe domi į 
The tmilio* quna tbe happj omen btanrM j 
, So m&y Umm inipnut fall by Ule oppratd. 

Pliny says, that sneezing in the morning was unlacky, 
sneezing at nnon fortūna te; to sneeze to the righi was 
lucky, to tbe left, and near a place of būriai, the reverse. 
The Latins, when any one sneozed, “ aalvere jusserunt,” 
or aa we should say, cried, “ save you whiclf custom 
remains lo the presenl period, būt for which antiąuaries 
account very differenlly; būt lt is generally believed to 
have arisen from some disease, wlth which those who 
were infected inevitably died. A ristolle’s account seero* 
as satisfeciory as any other why U should be deemed 
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attended with a veiy unusual cough. The agi- 
Ution into wbich be waa thrown, being an old 
man, waa bo violent, that, aa bis teeth were 
ioose, one of them dropped out of bia mouth 
upon tbe aand. Much paine were taken to find 
it, būt in vain; upon which Hippias remarked 
witb a sigb to those around bim: « This coun- 
try ia not oura, nor shall wa ever become mas- 
ter® of it—my lošt tootb poaaessea all that be- 
longs to me,” 

G VIII. Hippias conceived that he saw in 
tbe aliove incident tbe accomplishznent of bis 
viaion. In the mean time tbe Atheniana, 
drawing themselves up in military order near 
the temple of Hercules, were joined by the 
wbole force of the Plateans. The Atheniana 
had formerly aubmitted to many difficulties on 
account of the Plateans, vvho now, to return 
the obligation, gavę themselves up to Iheir di- 
rection. The occasion was this: the Plateans 
being oppressed by the Thebans, solicited the 
protection of Cleomenes the son of Anazan- 
drides, and of such Laced&monians as were at 
hand: they disclaimed, how@ver, any interfer- 
ence, for which they assigned this reason, 
« From us,” said they,«situated at so great a 
distance, you can eipect būt little aasistance; 
for before we can even receive intelligence of 
your danger, you may be effectually reduced to 
aervitude; we would rather recommend you to 
apply to the Atheniana, who are not only near, 
būt able to protect you.” The Lacedemonians, 
in saying this, did not so much consider 1 the 
interest of the Plateans, as they were desirous 
of seeing the Atheniana harassed by a Bceotian 
war. The advice was nevertheless accepted, 
and the Plateans going to Athens, first ofiered 
a solemn sacridce to the tweWe divinities, and 


auspicious: “Ifls,” says he, “a motion of the brain, 
which through the nostrils expels whal is offensive, and 
in aomc degree demonslrates inlernal strength.” He 
adds, ** that medical people, if they were able to provoke 
the act of sneezing from their patienta, who might be 
ihought dangerously lndisposed, conceived hopes of 
their recovery.”— T. 

1 Did not 90 murk consider. ]—Plutarch, i n his tract on 
the Malignliy uf Herodotue, speaks thus ofthis passage : 
1 Herudotufl repreaenting this faci adds, notas a malier 
of suspicion or opinion, būt as a certainiy well known to 
him, that the Lacedsemonians gavę this counsel to the 
Plateans, not froin any reganl or good will to them, būt 
froro the wish to involve the Atheniana in trouble, by 
•ngaglng them Wiib the Bceotians. If then Herodotus 
be not m&lignant, the Lacedsemonians mušt have been 
bolh fraudful and malevolent: the Atheniana mušt also 
have been fools, in permiliing themselves ihiis to be in- 
po sėd upon, and the Plateans were iniroduced not from 
any respect, bul merely as an occasion of war.”—T. 


then sitting near the altar, in the altitude of 
eupplicants, they placed themselves forma lly 
under the protection of the Atheniana. Upon 
thia the Thebans led an army against Platės, to 
defend which tbe Atheniana appeared with a 
body of forces. A s the two armies were about 
to engage, the Corinthians interfered; their en- 
deavours to reconcile them ao far prevsiled, 
that it was-agreed, on the part of both naUona, 
to sufier such of the people of Boeotia as did 
not chooee to be ranked as Boeotians, to fo!low 
their own inclinations. Having eflected thia, 
the Corinthians retired, and their ezample was 
foliowed by the Atheniana; these latter were 
on their return attacked by the Boeotians, whom 
they defeated. Passing over the boundariea, 
which the Corintbiana had marked out, tbey 
determined that A sopus and Hysias sbould bo 
tbe future limitą between tbe Thebans and 
Plateans. The Plateans baving thus given 
themselves up to the Athenians, came to their 
aasistance at Marathon. 

CIX. The Athenian leaders were greatTy 
divided in opinion; some thought that a bailio 
woa by no meana to be hazarded, as they were 
so inferior to the Medes in point of number; 
others, amongst whom wm Miltiades, were 
smioue to engage the enemy. Of these con- 
tradictory sentiments, the less politic appeared 
likely to prevail, when Miltiadea addreased 
himself to the Polemarch, 8 whoce name was 
Callimachus of Aphidne. Thia magistrate, 
elected into his office by vote, has the privilego 
of a casting voice; and, accordžng to eatablished 
custom, is equal in point of dignity and influ- 
ence to the military leaders. Miltiades addreso* 
ed him thus: “ Upon you, O Callimachus, it 
alone depends, whether Athens shall be en- 
slaved, or whether in the preservation of iU 
liberties, it shall perpetuate your name even 
beyond the glory of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton. Our country is now reduced to a moro 
delicate and dangerous predicament than it has 
ever before erperienced ; if conquered, we know 
our fate, and mušt prepare for the tyranny of 
Hippias; if we overcome, our city may be made 

2 Polemarch .']—Tbe Polemarch was the third of the 
nine archons: ii wri his busi ne ss to ofler sacrffice to 
Diana, surnamed Agrotera, and to Marš; he had the 
care and protection of all strangers and foreigners who 
resided at Athens, over whom he had the šame autho* 
rity as the archon had over the cilizens; he regulated 
the funernl g&mes celebraled in honour of those who 
died in war: he was also to see that the children of those 
who l>sl their Ii ves in tbe public Service had a sutficient 
moinienancs Irom the public ireasury.— 
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the firat in Greece. How this may be accorn- 
plished, and in what manner it dependa on you, 
I will ezplain: the sentimentą of our ten lead- 
ers are divided, aome are desiroua of an engage- 
ment, othera tbe contrary. If we do not engage, 
■ome aeditiona tumult will probably arise, which 
may prompt many of onr citizens to favour the 
eauae of the Medee; if we come to a battle 
before any evil of thia kind take place, we may, 
if the goda be not againat us, reasonably hope 
Cmt ▼iotory: all theae thinga are aubmitted to 
yonr attention, and are anapended on yonr 
will.—If you accede to my opinion, our country 
irill be free, our city the firat in Greece; if 
you shall favour the opiniona of thoae who are 
averse to an engagement, you may erpect the 
contrary of ai! the good I bare enumerated.” 

CX. Theae argumente of Miltiadea pro- 
doeed the deaired efTect upon Callimachua, from 
whoee interpoeition it waa determined to fight. 
Thoae leadera 3 who from the firat had been 
aolieitoua to engage the enemy, resigned to 
Miltiadea the dayaoftheir reapective command. 
Thia he accepted, būt did not tbink proper to 
commence the attack, till the day of hia own 
particular command arrived in ita course. 

CXI. Whenthia arrived, the Athenians were 
drawn np for battle in the following order: 
Callimachua, aa polemarch, commanded the 
right wing, in conformity with the establiahed 
cnatom of the Atheniane; nezt followed the 
tribea, ranged in cloae order according to their 
Tespecttve ranka ; the Plateane, placed in the 
rear, fonned the left wing. Ever aince thia 
battle, in thoae aolemn and public aacrificea, 
whioh are celebrated every fifth year, the herald 
implores happinesa for the Plateane jointly with 
the Atheniane. Thua the Atheniane produced 
a front equal in eztent to that of the Medes. 
The ranka in the centre were not very deep, 
which of course constituted their weakeat part; 
būt the two wings were m ore numeroue and 
strong. 

CXII. The preparationa for the attack being 
thua made, and the appearance of the victimB 
favourable, the Athenians ran tovrards the Bar- 
bariane. Tbere was betwixt the two armiee an 


3 THom Uadera.]— Of the ten Athenian generals, lt 
wae eustomary to elect one from each tribe, upon which 
occasion a memorable saying of Philip of Macedon is 
prese rved by Pluta re h in his Apnphlhegms —“ I envy,” 
eays Philip, “ the good f>rtune of the Athenians : they 
•very year can find ten men ąualifled to command their 
tronpe, arhllst I on my part am only able to find Parme- 
nio, who is capable of eondueting mine.”—T. 


interval of about eight furlonga. The Peraiana 
eeeing them approach by running, prepared to 
receive them, fcnd as they observed the Athe- 
niana to be few in number, deetitute both of 
cavalry and archera, they considered them aa 
i mad, and rushing on certain deatruction ; būt 
1 aa aoon as the Greeks mingled with the enemy, 
they behaved with tbe greatest gallantry. 4 They 
were the firat Greeke tbat I know of, who ran 
to attack an enemy f tbey were the firat also, 
who beheld witboot diamay the dreaa and armonr 
of the Medes ; for hitherto in Greece the very 
name of a Mede ezcited terror. 

CXIII. After a long and obstinate contest, 
the Barbarians in the centre, compoaed of the 
Penrians and 3ac», obfiged the Greeks to giVe 
way, and pursaed the flying foe into the mid- 
dle of the country. A t the šame time the 
Athenians and Plateana, in the two winga, 
d rovė the Barbarians before them ; tben mak* 
ing an inclination towarda each other, by con- 
tracting the rase Įves, they formed againat that 
part of the enemy which had penetrated and 
defeated the Grecian centre, and obtained a 
complete ▼ietory, 6 killing a prodigious number, 
and purauing the ręst to the aea, vrhere they 
6et fire to their veaaels. 

CXIV. Callimachua the polemarch, after 


4 Oreatest gallantry.]—Xe nophon eays that the Alhe- 
nians made a vow to sacrifice to Dtana as many goats as 
they shuuld kili enemies, and being unable to proeure a 
sufficient number, they determined every year to aaeri- 
fice five hundred. iElian, with some slight varlation, 
relales the s&me facu We read in the Scholiast on Aria* 
lophanes, that Callimachus the polemarch vowed to 
sacrifice as many oxen as they should slay enemies, and 
unable to obtain a sufficient number, he subsiituted 
goats in their room —Plutarch reproaches Herodotus 
for saying nothing of this vow.- Larcher. 

6 Ran to attack an enemy .']—According to Pausaniaa, 
long before this period, the Messenlans ran to atiack the 
Lacodremoniana, “ būt this author,” says Larcher, u is 
ton modern to oppose to Herodotus.” It was certainly 
afterrrards the common custom of the Greeks thus to 
meei the enemy. Cesar practised this mode of attack 
against Pompey, and with success. 

6 A complete vietory.]—“ U is surprising,” says Lar¬ 
cher, u that in his account of this battle, Herodotus 
makes no mention of Aristides; his silence is amply 
supplied by Plutarch. Aristides was one of those who 
advised an engagement, and when the day of his partio 
ular command arrived, gavę up his right to Miltiades, 
and the other generals follovred his example. Themis- 
tocles and Aristides were the two commandcrs, who, 
at the head of their different tribes, drove the Persians 
to their ships.—Aristides was lefl on the field to guard 
the prisoners and booly; the confidence placed in him 
by his country was not disappointed; the gold and silver 
*hich was scattered about, the tems and vessels which 
were taken ftill of splendid and valuable eflfects, he nei- 
ther touched hiinself, nor would pennil others to do so. 
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the most signal arfa of valour, loti bis Life in this 
battle. Stesilaus alto, the ton of Thrasylus, 
and ona of the Grecian leaders, iru tlain. 
Cynegirus, 1 ton of Euphorion, aftar teizing 
ona of tha veaaels by the poop, had h it h and 
cut off with an &xe, and died of hia wonndt: 
with thete many otber aminent Atheniant 
peritbed. 

CXV. In addition to tbair victory, tha 
Atheniant obtained potsettion of aeven of the 
enemy’s veaaels. Tha Barbariant ratirad with 
their fleet, and taking on board the Eretrian 
plunder, which they had left in thaisland, they 
patted the promontory of Snnium, thinking to 
circnmvent the Atheniant, and arrive at their 
city before them. The Atheniant impute the 
protecution of thit meatura to one of the Alc- 
meonide, who they aay held up a shieid 2 at a 


1 Cynagirua .]—Ha was the brother of JEschylus, the 
celebrated tragic poet; be disllnguished hlmself at the 
battle of Marathon ; būt it doee not appear that be had 
any eeparmte comroand. A remarkable instance it re> 
lated by Lucan of a man, who, selcing the beak of hit 
enemy’s thip, had hit hand cut off; unditmayed by which 
he teized it wilh the oiher, of which alto he was de- 
prived. 

He, fbebald yooth,tt board aad boaid llMyUMd, 

Tiz’A m a Roman ahip Ua dari ag hand j 
FUI m hitam a nighty Mo*r deieaoda, 
tad tha ton limb from off bb ihoaldar raudat 
The rigid nerve* ana aampU with ■tiffening eold, 
CoanUregm^ and UUliefchi tbair bold; 

Nor umk Ua mlour, by tha pala depraM, 

Alt aobler rage lrikaned hia mangled braeat t 
Hia left raaaiaiag hand (be enmbat trim, 

And flerody forlh to caleh tfae rlght he Aka j 
The ame baid deatiny (he left deanaada, 

2 Held up a «WeJd.]—“For my pert,” tays Reiske, 
“ I by no means clearly mndertt&nd thit patsage; to 
whom did the Alcoueonida show the shieid, to the Per- 
tiane and Atheniant J Certainly not to the lašt, for the 
Atheniant were then in their camp: to the Persiant 
thenbūt why to these 1 To hold up a shieid it, ac- 
cordlng to Diodorus Siculus, ii. 444, a signal for battle; 
būt why saould the Alcmaonida hold up a thield to 
the Pertlans, who were on board their vetselt, at a 
signal to engage a body of land forces ?” 

Tbe above reasoning of Reiske teeina far from satit- 
factory. If any previous agreement existed betari xt 
the Alcmseonldtt and the Persiant, the holdingupofthe 
thield might i nt i mate what could be only known to the 
persona concerned; and to fa r from being a signal of 
battle, might suggest entirely the reverse, and tell them 
that this aras no proper tlrae to hazard an attack. The 
art of tignal maklng it noar brought to an extraordinary 
degree of perfection, and at aea in particular, orderi of 
the minutcst kind are communlcaied, and distinctly an- 
derstood, by the simplett procese imaginable, hoisting or 
loarering colours, sails, Ac. The more common signal, 
at being the more obviout in ancient limcs, was by fire. 
fn ASschylus, Agamemnon telis Clytemnestra that he 
arill inform her of the caplure of Troy by lightlng firet; 
tais it represented at being done,and a mostenger comes 


tignal to the Permaną, when they were under 
sail. 

CXVI. While they vrere doubling the cape 
of Sunium, the Atheniane lošt no tinto in has- 
tening to the defence of their city, and effec- 
tually prevented the deaigne of the enemy. 
Retiring from the temple of Hercules, on the 
pleine of Marathon, they fized their camp Bear 
another temple of the tame deity, in Cynoaar- 
gis. The Barbariana anchoring off Pbaleram, 
the Athenian harbonr, remained there eone 
time, and then retired to Aaie. 

CX VII. Tbe Persiana lošt 9 in the battle of 
Marathon aix thouaand four hundred men, tbe 
Athenians one hundred and ninety-two. In 
the heat of the engagement a most remarkable 
incident occurred: an Athenian, the son of 
Cuphagoraa, whose name waa Epizelus, whilst 
valiantly fighting, waa snddenly atrock with 
hlindnesa. He hed received no wound, nor any 
kind of injury, notvrithstanding which he con- 
tinued blind for the remainder of hia life. I 
have been informed that Epizelus, in relating 
this calamity, alwaya declared, that during the 
bettle he waa oppoaed by a man of gigantic 
stature, completely armed,whoae beard covered 
the whole of hia shieid: he added, that tbe 
apectre, paasing bim, killed the man who itood 
next him. This, at I have heard, waa the nar- 
rative of Epizelus*. 4 

CXVIII. Datis, on hia raturn with the fleet 
to Asia, being at Mycone, saw in the night a 
viaion, the particulara of it are not related, būt 
ae soon as the morning appeared he ezamined 
every vesael of the fleet; finding a golden image 
of Apollo, on board a Phenician ahip, he in- 
ąuired from vrhence it had been taken: having 
learned to what temple it belonged, he took it 


to inform the queen that Troy it taken, for Agamem¬ 
none slgnals had been seen.— T. 

3 The Peraicma lošt .]—Plutarch remarka on thit peš* 
sage, that Herodotus derogates from the honour of the 
victory, by misrepretenting and diminlthingthe number 
of the šiai n. Šame have affirmed (see Šokiną at the 
word <T9<*ix*) that the Persiant lošt two hundred thou- 
sand men ; būt the account of Herodotnt certainly ap- 
pears the more probable. 

The battle of Marathon, according to Pausanias, waa 
represented in the portico at Athens called Poscile, from 
the variety of painlings on its walls. In this picture tbe 
mosi celebrated Athenian andPlątean heroes were dravrn 
from the life: in one pert the Barbarians are flying Into 
the marsh, and in the other the Oreekt are slaughtering 
the enemy as they are enlering the Phenician veaaela. 

4 Narrative qf Epizelua.}— Plutarch, in his life ofThe- 
seus, says, that numbers ofthose who fought at the baisia 
of Marathon believed that they saw at the head of their 
ranka Theteut in arms, aUacking tbe Persiant.— T* 
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hinuelf in kis own ship to Belos. Tks Be- 
lisns being retorned to tbeir islandu be fint 
deputi ted tho image in tbe temple, and tben 
eajožned tbe inbabitants to ramove it to tbe 
Tbeban Bolium, which isontbe aea-coast oppo- 
site to Chalcis. Having done tbis, Batis re¬ 
tu med ; tbe Belians paid no attention to kis 
raąueet, būt in tbe tiventieth year after the above 
eveoi tbe Tbebans nmoved the imago to 
Bolium, by the oommand of an Oracle. 

CXIX. Batis and Artaphernes, sailing to 
Asia, carried the captive Eretrians 5 to Susą. 
Barius, befora tbeir defeat, bad exprasssd the 
•everest indignation against them, as having 
jfirat and unjostly commenced hostilities: būt 
when they were conducted to bis prasenco, ef- 
fectuąlly bumbled and reduced to bis pow«r, be 
showed no farther rasentment, būt appointed 
them a residence at a place called Ardericca, 
in the district of Cissia, one of the royal sta- 
tions. Tbis is distant from Susą two hundred 
and ten furlongs, and forty from a well wbich 
produces the thrae substsnces of bitumen, salt, 
and oil; it is drawn up with an angine, to 
wbich a kind of bucket is suspended made of 
half a skin; it is tben poured into one cistern, 
and afterwards removed into a second. The 
substsnces by tbis procese separate; the bitu¬ 
men and the salt form themselves Into distinct 
masaes. Tbe Persians collect tbe oil, wbich 
they call rbadinace, into vessels; tbis lašt is of 
a dark colour and bas a etrong smėli. In tbis 
place Barius placed tbe Eretrians, and hera to 
my memory they have ramained, preserving 
tbeir ancient language. 

CXX. After tbe moon bad passed tbe full,® 


6 Captive Eretricaie.'} —Larcher telis t» from Philo- 
■tratue, ihat the Persians took 780 prisoners at Erelria, 
būt that a great many escaped among the rocks of 
Eubcea, and that only 400 were carried lo Susą, among 
vhom were ten women. 

6 Had paeeed the /u#.}—Mankind in all ages, from 
obeerviog the visible operaliona of the moon upon the 
ocean, have supposed ils influence to eztend not only to 
human a (Ta i m, būt to the stale of the h u man body. The 
justly celebrated Dr. Mead wrote a treatise, cntltled De 
1 taperio Solis et Lun® in Corpore Huraano; būt all thoae 
prejudices and this soperatition are now exploded, by the 
more satisfaclory deductions of a šou n d philoaophy. It 
has been reaaonably urged, that as the mnsi accurate 
and aubtle barometers are not ai all aflected by the vari- 
ous positions of the moon, it is very unli kely that the 
human body should be wilhin the sphere of ils influence. 
8ome travellers have remarked, that in the countries of 
the east it is cuslomary to prefer ihe time of the new 
moon to begln a j mrney; from this inculiarity Mr. Har- 
mer lakęs occasion to comment on Proverbs vii. 19,20, 
and 1 Samuel xx. 24, 25, which pdssage he esplains by 
42 


a body of two thousand Lscedmmonians arrived 
at Athens; such was tbeir ezpedition, that they 
reaehed Atties in thrae days from tbeir leaving 
Sparta. They did not arrive till after tbe bal¬ 
tiem bnt ao great was tbeir deaira of beholding 
the Medes, that to gratify tbeir coriosity they 
proeeeded to Maratbon; they tben retorned, 
after congratulating the Atheniane on tbeir 
proweas and vietory. 

CXXI. I am eąually astonished at having 
heaid, and ralnctant to believe, that the Alo- 
msonide held up a sbield by way of rignal 
to tbe Persians, wishing to subject theAthe- 
nians to the povrer of the Barbarians and Hip- 
pis*. No man, in bis hatrad against all tyrants, 
could possibly ezceed, or evenequal, Cailias tha 
son of Phsnippus, and fother of Hipponicus. 
Cailias 7 was ever distinguished by bis implaca- 
ble animosity against Pisistratus; and when 
tbe tyrant was ezpelled, and bis efiects sold by 
public aoetion, he vras tbe only man who dar- 
ed to become a purchaser. 

CXXIL The above peraonage deservee to 
be rememberad, not only for what we have at- 
ready mentioned, proving him a man eztremely 
zealous for the liberties of bis country, bot for 
the bonors he obtained 8 at the Olympic genies. 
He obtained tbe first prize in the horse-race, 
tbe second in that of tbe chariots drawn by 
fonr horses: at the Pythian gamas, he wae 
also vietorious, upon which occasion he treat- 
ed tbe Greeks witb grasi magnificence. 9 Hie 


referring them to some similar prrjudice unongst the 
ancient Jews: 

Proverbs vii. 19,20. The good men is not at home, he 
is gone e long journey: he halh lekea a beg of money 
in his hand, and will come home at the appointed time. 
“ The appointed time,” says M. Hormer, “ may properly 
be rendered the neto moon.” 

I Samuel xz. 24. “ So David hid himself in the field, 
and when the neto moon was come, the king sat him 
down to eat meat.”— T. 

7 Gailias.h whimsical story is told of this Cellfas, 
in Plutarch’s Life of Aristidas; he was a man of meen 
rank, bui happening to be at the battle of Marathon, was 
takeu by a barbarian for a king, on account of his long 
hair, and a bandage vvhich he wore round his forehead. 
The Persian fell at his feet, and discovered to him a pro- 
digious ąuantity ofgold in a diteh: Cailias slcw him, and 
took the money. Būt how does this accord wilh what 
is elsewhere wrilten of Aristidas, that he ramained on 
the field, and prevented the plunder being taken by any 
privalė hands 1~T. 

8 Honoure he obtained. ]—The whole of this paasago 
is wanting in many manuseripts: Valcnaer seems to 
think it has no business hera; and Larcher thinks h 
was inserted by some sophiai, who wiehed to pay his 
court to Hipponicus, son of this Cailias.— T. 

9 With great magnificcnce.y-l presume it was gos* 
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liberality tiso to hii three deufchtera was 
equally eonspicuoua: aa soon aa they wcre of 
age to marry, he aaaigned tbem a noble por- 
tion, and euffered each to cbooae bar hoaband 
frotn among all the Athenians. 

CXXIII. Būt all the Alcmsonids, aa well 
aa Gailiai, were remarkable for their enmity to 
tyrauta; I am therefoie tha more aatoniahed to 
hear, and unwilling to belicve, the circomatanee 
impnted to tbem, of holding up a ahield aa a 
■ignal to the Permaną. Wfaile a aystem of 
tyianny prerailed in their country, they lived 
in ▼oluntary exile; and it waa by their contri- 
vance that the Piaiatratidn reaigned their pow- 
er: fortheee reaaona they seem to me to b avė 
more aaaiated the cauae of freedom, than either 
Harmodiaa or Ariatogiton. Theae latter,by de- 
įtroying Hipparchua, ao far from represaing the 
ambitioua deaigna of the other Piaiatratidtt, 
only inflamed them the more. The Alcmeo- 
nid® were axowedly thedeliverera of Athena, 
; f indeed it waa at their auggeation tbat the 
Pythian, as I have before deacribed, enjoined 
the Lacedamoniana to reatore ita freedom. 

CXXIV. It may be aaked, wbether they 
were indaced to betray their country from any 
reaentment againat the people of Athena; būt 
no individuali were more illuetnoua at Athens, 
or held in more general eatimation. The story, 
therefore, of the ahield, impnted to thia motive, 
contradicta probability ; that a ahield waa held 
up cannot be diaputed, bnt by whom I can by 
no meana farther detcrmine. 

CXXV. The Alcmaonida were always 
amongst the moat diatinguiabed charactera of 
Athena; būt Alcmaon himaolf, and Megaclea, 
hia immediate deacendant, vrere more particu- 
larly illustrious. Alcmaon, aon of Megaclea, 
received with great kindneaa, and obliged by' 
many aervicea, thoae Lydiana whom Croeaus 
aent from Sardia to conault the Oracle at 
Delphi. On their return, they did not omit 
to acąuaint Croeaus with hia benevolcnce; be 
in8tantly sent for bim to Sardia, and presented 
him with aa much gold aa be waa able to carry. 
To improve the value of hia gift, Alcmaon 
made uae of the foliowing artifice:—Proyiding 


tomary to do thia in proportion to the rank and affiuence 
of the victor. I find in Athemeus, book i. chap. S. 
Severai examplea to thia effect.—Alcibiades, in conse- 
quence of being victorious atthe Olympic games, offered 
a aacriflce to the Olympian Jupiter, and gavę an enter- 
tainment to all the assembly of Olympia. Ion of Chios, 
haring obtained the prize for his tragedy, gavę to every 
Alhenian a flask of Chian wine.— T. 


himaelf with a large tunic, in which were many 
folda, and with the moat capacioua bustina he 
could procure, he folIowed hia guide to the 
royal treaaury; there rolltng himaelf among the 
golden ingo ta, he firat atuffed hia buakina aa 
full of gold aa he poaaibly could, he then filled 
all the folda of hia robea, hia hair, and even hia 
mouth, with gold duat. Thia done, with ex- 
treme difficnlty he ataggered from the place, 
from hia awelling mouth, and projectiona all 
around him, reaembling any thing rather than a 
man. When Croesua aaw him, he burat into 
laughter, and not only auffered bim to carry 
away all that be bad got, būt added other pre- 
aents equaUy valuable. The falbily from this 
circomatanee became exceedingly affiuent, and 
Alcmson waa tbua enabled to procure and 
maintain thoae horaes which obtained him the 
vietory at tbe Olympic gamee. 

CXXVI. In the age whicb next aucceeded, 
Gliatbenea, tyra n t of Sicyon, raiaed thia fam- 
ily even beyond ita former importance. This 
Gliatbenea, who waa the aon of Aristonymua, 
grandaon of Mynon, and great-grandaon of 
Androa, had a daughter named Agariata: bis 
determination waa to many her to tbe moat 
diatinguiahed man in Greece. During the cele- 
bration of the Olympic gamea, at which Clia- 
thenea waa Victorioua in the conte8t of tbe 
cbariota drawn by four horaea, he ordered this 
proclaraation to be made by a herald—tbat 
whoever thooght himaelf wortby of becoming 
the aon-in-law of Gliathene8 waa desired to ap- 
pear at 8icyon within aixty daya; for in the 
courae of a year, reckoning from tbat period, 
Cliathenea intended to give hia daughter in 
mairiage. All thoae therefore who were either 
proud of their own merit, or of their country, 
appearcd aa candidatea; and Cliathenea pre- 
pared for the occaaion a palestra, 1 and other 
proper place# of exerciae. 


* 1 A pafcesfra.]—Not unlike to ibis eonduet of Clia- 
thenes, were the solemaities, descrlbed in book# of an* 
cient rom&nce and chivalry, aa preceding the nuptial# 
of a king’s daughter. Tbe knight who wa# victoricu# at 
tilt# and lournaments generally capt) vated the affeciiona 
of the lady, and obulned the conaent of the father. 
Bishop Hurd, in hi# Letters on Chivalry and Romance, 
tracea the origin of joust# and tournament# no iarther 
than the feudal constitutlon of the middle age#; perh&ps, 
without great impropriety, he might have found the 
seed# of their eziatence in the public gameg of Greece. 
To these we may certainly look for the contesta, wheiher 
of gladiator# or beasts, ezhibited In the amphitheatrea 
of ancient Rome; from which basis, thruugh varioua 
modifications, the spirll of Gotbic chivalry might pos* 
albly be derived.— T. 
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CXXVII. From Italy eame Smindyrides, 8 
šou of Hippocrates, a native of Sy baris, and a 
man eminent for hia refined luxury ; 8y baris 
wu ai that tune an affluent and powerfnl dty. 
On the šame occasion Dainas of Siris appeared, 
be was the son of Samyris, sumamed the Wise. 
Amphimnestus the Epidamnian, son of Epis- 
trophus, esme from the Ionian Galf. Amongst 
others also was Malęs the iEtoliao, brother of 
that Titormus 8 who snrpassed the rast of his 
coontrymen in bodily provress, bot who had 
ratired from society to the remote perta of 
AStolia. Leoeedes, son of Phidon, prince of 
the Argives, esme from the Peloponnese: this 
man first institated the instrumente of measur- 
ing 4 in the Peloponnese, and was the most in* 
solent of all his cotemporaries. He ramoved 
the Agonothete 5 from Eli*, which office he 
himself afterwarda ezecuted at Olympia. Ami- 
antus the Arcadian, son of Lycurgus, eame 
from Trapezus: there was also Laphenes the 
Asenian, of the city of Paos, and son of that 
Euphorion who, as is reported in Arcadia, en- 
tertained at his house Castor and Poliu r, and 
was aftenrards romarkable for his universal 
hospitality. Onomastus of Elis, the son of 
Ageus, was also of the nnmber. Amongst 
the Atheniana wew Megacles, son of that Alo- 


fk JSbtfridyrides.;]—The eflbmlnate softness of this man 
is twice mantionod by ISlIan in his Variau* History. 
See book ix. c. £4 He compUlned, after sleeping upon 
roses, that he had got lumours in his body from the hard- 
ness of his bed. Seneca, in his Treatise ds Ira, had eri- 
dently in his sys the above passage of Jfilian; būt he says 
that Smindyrides cpmplained of the roses beingdoubled 
under him—foliis ros® duplicatis. The vrords of JElian 
are fXvxriiiM; n rųę muf i%n*; now ęavxTMnr«« cer- 
tainly mean tiųpours occasioned from eztreme exe reise 
orfitUgne. 

The other passage in iBltan, is book xil. c. 24; from 
which we learn, that when he paid his addresses to the 
danghter of Ciisthenee, he carried with him a thoueand 
cooks, a thousand fowlers, and a thoueand fishermen. 
-T. 

3 Tttonrnis.}—This man, as ws Įsam from Athenaros, 
one day disputed wiih Milo of Crotona, which coold 
soonest devour a whole ox. Of this lašt, ineredible as it 
may seem, it is relatedthat he carried a youngbull of fonr 
years old upon his shoulders to some distance; after 
which he kiiled h, divided it Into portions, and eat the 
whole of it by himself, in the space of a day.— Larcher. 

4 Instrumentą qf msosarmg.]—On this fubject the 
following passage occure in Pilny. Mensuras et pondera 
Phidon Argivua lnvenit, vėl Palamedes ut malluit Gai¬ 
lius.--The first introduelion of sraigtus and measures 
Into Greeee is fmputad by soma to Pythagoras. See 
Dktg. Laert. in Pythag. D’AnvtHe is of opinion that 
the measures here menUoned were not those of distance. 
—Larcher. 

6 Agonotheta.']—’ These were the judgei and arbiterg 
sfths pubilc gamos. 


m»on who went to Crosas 5 and Hippodides, 
son of Tisander, who was eminent among hie 
couotrymen, both for his affluence and his per¬ 
sonai accomplishments. The only Euboean 
was Lysanias, who eame irom Eretria, whioh 
waa at that time in considerable ropute. Of the 
Scopade of Theeaaly, was praeent Diactoridee 
the Cranonian, and Alcon from among the Mo- 
loasians.—These were the soitora. 

CXXVin. On their appearance at the day 
appointed, Cliathenes first inquirad of esch, his 
country and his family. He then detained them 
all for the space of a year, examining their oom- 
parative strength, sensibility, learning, and 
manners: for this pulpose he sometimes con- 
versed with them individually, sometimes col- 
lectively. The youngest he often engaged in 
public exerciaes; būt bis great trial of them all 
was at public eutertainments. Aa long aa they 
were with him they wero treated with the ut- 
most magnificence and liberality; būt to tbe 
Atheniana he showed a particular preferance. 
Of these Hippodides, the son of Tisander, was 
the first in his ragard, both on acconnt of his own 
personai prowess, as well ss becanse his ances- 
tors w«re ralated to the Cypselidn 6 of Corinth. 

CXXIX. When the day arrived which waa 
to decide the choice of Ciiathenea, and the 
solemnization of tha nuptials, a hupdrad oxen T 
were sacrificed, and the suitors, with all the 
Sicyonians, invited to the faurt. After sup- 
per, the suitors engaged in a dispute about 
muaic, and in other general subjeets. Whilst 
they wera drinking, 8 Hippodides, who mada 
himself ramarkably conspicuous, diracted one 
of the mudeiana to play a tuną called « E lo¬ 
melis 8 hia reąuest being obeyed, ha began to 


6 Cypulida.]— See an accouni of the founder of this 
fiunily, in the fifth book, chspter 92. 

7 Hundred axen.]— The origin of hecatombs, accord- 

ing to Str&bo, was thie: there were s hundred cities 
in Laconia, esch of which e vary year mcrificed an ox. 
The etymology of hecatomb is from s eolemn 

sacrifice; or rather from isarof, a hundred, and 

an ox. By a hecatomb in general, we underatand the 
sacrifice of a hundred beasts of tbe šame Mnd, upon a 
hundred altars, by a hundred different priešu.— T. 

8 Whū9t they tears drinking.}—In Greeee, says Lar¬ 
cher, they dld not drlnk till after they had dona ealing. 
This is exemplifled from a passage of Tenophon, where, 
when eomebody at the uble of Seuthes desires Aristus 
to drlnk; he rėplios, u that he has not yet done ealing, 
bot that he znlghi ask Jenophon to drink, who had 
dlned." 

9 Emmilia.]—It has been generally understood of the 
d&nce called Emmelia, that it was of a peculiar gravity 
and stale line s*, suited to the digniiy of tragedy : būt I 
think wiih Larcher, from the passage beiors us, that 
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dance with much ■atufaciion to himaelf, though, 
aa it ahauld seem, to Che gre&fc disgust of Clis- 
thenes, who attentively obaerved bim. Afler 
a ahort pause, Hippoclides oommanded a table 
to be brought; upon thia he firat of all danced 
according to the Lacedasmonian, and then in 
the Athenian manner: at length he stood upon 
hia bead, uaing hia lega aa if they bad Ijeen bia 
banda. The two former actiona of Hippo- 
clidea Cliatheoea obaerved with great command 
of temper; be determined not to choose him 
aa bia aon-in-Uw, being much offended with 
hia want of deiicaoy and decorum; bot when 
be aaw him dancing with bis feet in the air, he 
could contain himaelf no longer, būt ezdaimed, 
“ Son of Tiaander, you ha ve danced away your 
vrife.”—“'Hippoclides carea not,” waa the 
abrupt reply. Thia aftemarda became a pro- 
veito. 1 

CXXX. Afler tbia Cliathenea, demanding | 
silence, thua addreaaed the aaaembly: «Ye, 
who have come hither aa auitora to my daugh¬ 
ter, are ai! entitled to my praiae, and if it were 
in my power I wou!d gratify you all, not dia- 
tinguiahing one in preferenco to the ręst; būt 
tbia ia irapoaaible, for aa the re ia only one Vir¬ 
gin, the w»hes of yon all cannot be satisfied : 
to each of you, therefore, wbo mušt depart 
bence diaappointed of your object, in acknow- 
ledgment of your condescenaion in deairing to 
marry a daughter of mine, I preaent a talent 
of ailver; būt I gi ve my daughter Agariata to 
Megacle8 the aon of Alcmson, to be hia wife 
according to the Athenian laws.” Megaclea 
accepted the honour, and the marriage waa 
aolemnized. 


(hera mušt have been different kinde of dancea under 
this name; for it aeems not at all likely ihat Clisthenes 
•hould quarrel with hia aon-ln-law elect for exercistng 
himaelf in a solemn and dlgnlfied danee. Of thia dance 
alao we are told that Plato approved, along wUh the 
Pyrrhlc or mililary dancea, which he certainly would 
not have done, If U had been of the immodeat kind which 
ia here reprobatad. It may alao without Impropriety be 
obaerved, that the Alhenlana deemed thnae impolile who 
reftiaed to exercfae themaelvea In dancing, when the pnv 
por opporuinity occurred; and what time could be more 
suitable than a nuptial feaat 1 The act of dancing would 
naturally aeetn to Indicate joy, būt H conatituted a part 
•f the funeral ceremonlea of the anclenta. I have eome- 
wbere read of a tribe of Indiana, amongat whom danc¬ 
ing waa practiaed aa a testimony of aorrotr.— T. 

I Bėrame a proverb.']— Lucian uses thia aa a proverbial 
•xpreaaivn, in hia Apolog. pro Merced. Arducl. •« ę e o„r, 
* hrwt*kn$i, u Hippoclideacarea not.” We have one in 
thia country, among the common people, nearly the 
šame— 1 “ Wbo carea 1” The espreaaion piku 

ocenra frequenliy in the Veapla of Arlsiophanes, proba- 
bly ln aUnaton to thia place of Herodoiua. 


CXXXI. 8ach was the decision made with 
reapect to these auitora, and in thia manner 
the Alcmsonids became illustrious in Greece. 
The firat ofiTspring of thia marriage waa called 
Cliathenea, afler hia maternal grandfather, the 
prince of 8icyon. He it was who divided the 
Athenians into tribes, and introduced a demo- 
cracy. The name of the second son waa Hip- 
poerates, to vrhom afleroards was bom a aen 
named Megaclea, and a daughter called Aga- 
rista, afler the daughter of Cliathenea: ahe was 
married to Xanthippua, the aon of Ariphron. 
During her pregnancy, ahe dreamt that ahe 
brought forth a lion, and was very aoon after- 
wards delivered of Periclea. 

CXXXII. Miltiadea waa alwaya very popu- 
lar at Athens; būt afler the aignal defeat of 
the Peraians at Marathon, hia reputation štili 
more increaaed. He demanded of bis country- 
men a fleet of aeventy shipa, with a aupply of 
money and men: he did not specify to what 
place he intendfed to conduct them, he only 
promiaed that he would lead them to afHuence, 
and to a country from whence they should 
bring abu n dance of gold. The Atheniana be- 
lieved and obeyed him. 

CXXXIII. Keceiving the reinforcement 
he had solidted, Miltiadea aailed to Paroa. 
Hia pretended object waa to pnniah the Pe¬ 
riant, for taking an active pert in favour of the 
Peraians, at the battle of Marathon. Thia 
however waa aaaumed; hia reaentment against 
the Pariana arose from Lyaagoraa, the aon of 
Tyaias, a native of Paros, who had prejudiced 
Hydarnea the Peraian against him. On hia 
arrival before the place, Miltiadea commenced 
a vigoroua aiege, aending at the šame time a 
bersId to the Pariana, to demand a hundred 
talentą; and declaring, that if they did not 
grant it, he wonld not leave the place till he 
had de8troyed it The Pariana never thought 
for a m o men t of complying with hia demand, 
būt attended vigilantly to the defence of their 
city, atrengthening thoae parta which were 
weak, and rendering, under advantage of the 
night their wall twice aa atrong aa it waa be¬ 
fore. 

CXXXIV. Thua far all the Greeks correa- 
pond in their account: what ensued ia thua 
related by the Pariana: Miltiadea, reduced to 
great perplezity,* conaulted with a lemtie capu 


2 Ortai perplesity .]—The account gi vanof MUiiades, 
and of Ihis particular expedilion, by Corneliua Nepoa, Ia 
maierially different.— T. 
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tira, a Paritu by birth, wboce name was Timo, 
a priestess of the infamal dėslias. On her ap- 
psaring before him, aha s&id, that if be wished 
to accomplish bis designs upon Paros, be mušt 
folio* her advica. In conseąuence of wbat sbe 
racommendod, Miltimdes advsnced to an emi- 
nenoe before the city, and not able to open tbe 
gates of a place consecrated to Geras Thesmo- 
phoros, be leeped o?er tbe fence: from hence 
he proeeeded to the temple, either to ramove 
aomething wbicb it waa deemed impious to 
tooch, or witb some other intention; on ap* 
proaehing the entranee, he was seized witb a 
sndden horror of mind; and raturning by tbe 
šame way, be in leaping a second time over tbe 
wall dislocated bis thigh, though, as some say, 
he wounded bis knee. 

CXXXV. After the above accident Mil- 
tiades ntnrned bome, without bringing tbe 
Athenians tbe wealth he promised, or render- 
ing himself master of Paros, before which, 
after laying waste the island, he ramained eiz- 
and-twenty days. When the Parians knew 
that Timo the priestess bad advised Miltiades, 
they wished to punish her. As soon therafora 
as Ūie siege was raised, they sent to Delphi to 
inquire whether they might put the priestess to 
death, as having pointed out to an enemy the 
zneans of pessessing their country, and wbo had 
•zposed to Miltiades tbose sacred ceramonies 
at vvhich it was not lawful for a man to be pra¬ 
šant Tbe Pythian would not suffer them to 
hurt her, saying that Timo was not culpable, 
for that it was decreed that Miltiades shoald 
miserably perish, and that sbe was only tbe 
instrument of conducting him to bis destiny. 

CXXXVI. On bis retom from Paros, 
Miltiades was generally censnred by his coun- 
tiymen, and in particular by Xantbippus, tbe 
son of Aripbron, who accused him capitally to 
tbe Athenians as a betrayer of his country. To 
this Miltiades could not penonally raply, for 
his wonnd mortifying, be was confined to his 
bed; bot be was veiy vigorously defended by 
his friends, who addoced in his favour the vic- 
tory of Marathon, the taking of Lemnos, wbich 
after chastising the Pelasgi, be bad rednoed to 
the power of Athens. By the interference of 
the people, bis life was saved, bot be was con- 
demned to pay a fine of fifty talente.* His 


3 Fįfly This, aceording to Cornelius Nepos, 

aras the lum whlch it eost the Athenians to fit out the 
armament wblch Mil t i a d es led aplast Paros—T. 
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woond growing vrorse, Miltiades died, bot the 
fine was discharged by his son Cimon. 

CXXXVII. Miltiades had thus obtained 
poss oasi on of Lemnos. The Pelasgians had 
been ezpelled Atties by the Athenians, whether 
jnstly or othemiae, I am not able to determine: 
Hecateus, the son of Hegesander, in his his- 
tory, says unjostly. The Athenians according 
to him, obserring their territory near Hymettus, 
which they had given up to the Pelasgi as a 
reward for building them a wall, well cultivated, 
wheraas fortnerly it produced litUe, and was of 
no estunation, they ezpelled them from it, with- 
oot any otber raotive than envy, and a desire 
of obtaining the place. The Athenian account 
says, that the Pelasgi were justly ezpelled; 
this people, they aasert, made hostile ezcursions 
from Hymettns, 4 and frequently offered vio- 
lence to the yoong women vrho went from 
Athena to tbe nine fountaina, for the pnrpose 
of drawing water; for at this period the Greeks 
bad no slaves. Not satisfied with traatmg these 
with great insolence and brutality, the Pelasgi 
fbrmed the bolder design of rendering them- 
selves mssters of Athens. The Athenians 
think their condoct on this occssion entiUed to 
the bighest praise; for, having detected the 
Pelasgi of treachery, they might justly have 
ezterminated them, instead of which they only 
ezpelled them the country. Thus circumstanc- 
ed, they dispersed themselves, and some of 
them settled at Lemnos,—Such are the dilio- 
rent accounts of HecaUaus and the Athenians* 
CXXXVm. Those Pelasgi who settled 
at Lemnos, were very solicitous to avenge 
themselves on the Athenians. Knovring there- 
fore the times of their public fesUvals, they 
preparad two fifty-oared barks to surprise the 
Athenian females* vrho wera engaged near 

4 Hymettut.]— This place, now called Hymetto, was 
anctently (arnotu for produdng fine marble, abundance 
of bees, and ezcellent honey. The htlls of Hymeuns 
were tbe scene of tbe celebrated story of Cephalus and 
Procris. See Ovtd de Arte Amandl, iii. 68T. 

Sal prope parparaoa eoilc* floramtii RjmM 
taMCM \ke. T. 

B Aihšman tbe Greek, the toi'tue of the 

Athenians. lt is proper to obeerve, that the Athenians 
who called themselves Athenaioi, never called their 
women Athenalai, because Minerva ts in Homer called 
Athenala, such was their superstitlon. They špoke of 
their women by a periphrasis, as here, or by the word 
aslai, female cltisens, because Athens, byvray 
of distindlon, was called Arrv, the chy. 

The feast here mentloned was called Brauronia, from 
the place at which H was celebrated. A goat was sae- 
rificed, and rh&psodlsts sung portions of the Blad ; Jt 
was celebrated every five years. Toung gtrls sacred to 
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Brauron in celebrating the feast of Diana: many 
of these fell into their banda, and bei n g carried 
to Lemnos, became their concubinea. These 
vvomen had a number of children whom they 
edncated in the Athenian langaage and man- 
ners: those accordingly refused to associate with 
the other children of the Pelaagi; and if one 
of them was at any time beaten by the m, they 
mutnally ran to one another’s aaaiatance. They 
thought themaelvea worthy of being their znas- 
tera, and ultimately became ao. The Pelas- 
gians, observing this, were much ezasperated, 
for, said they, if these children thoa unite 
against the ofiapring of our legitimate vrives, 
and are continually aiming at aaperiority over 
them, what will they do when they arrive at 
znanhood ? They resolved therefore to put 
these children to deatb, after which they 
determined also to kili their mothors. This 
action, added to a former one, in vrhich the 
vvomen of Lemnos destroyed all their hpsbands, 
vtith Thoas their king, 1 induced the Grecians 
to call every atrocions crime Lemnian. 

CXXXIX. The Pelasgi, after the above 
murdei of their children and concubines, fonnd 
their earth, their cattle, and their wives alike 


Diana, celebrated this feast in saffVon-coloured robes; 
they might not be more than ten years old, nor lesi than 
tve.—Larchsr. 

I Thoas their Later wrkere ha ve made Hypsi- 

pyle preserre the liie of her father Thoas. The tvhole 
of this is beautifully described by Valerius Flaccus, in 
his second book. The motite which was supposed to 
Induce the Lesbian women to this sangnlnary action 
was thisThe Lemnian women celebfated every year 
a festlval in honour of Vernui; būt having neglected this 
custom, the goddess punlshed their neglect by giving 
them a disagreeable odour, which mada their husbands 
avoid them. The women, thus deeming themselves 
desplsed, slew all the men.—T. 


cursed with stcrility: to obtain relief from 
which they sent a deputation to Delphi. The 
Py thian commanded them to render such satis- 
faction to the Athenians as they should re- 
quire; they accordingly went to Athens, en- 
gaging themaelvea to submit to whatever should 
be proposed. The Athenians sėt in order 
some couchee in the Piytaneum, vrhich they 
adorned with the greatest magnificence, they 
prepared also a table covered with every dali- 
cacy; they then reąuired the Pelasgi to sur- 
render Lemnos in a similar statė of abundanoe: 
—“ Whenever,” said they, in reply, M one of 
yoor vessels shall in a single day make its pas¬ 
ta ge to our countvy with a northem wind, we 
will comply with what you reąuire.” This they 
conceived to be imprecticeble, as Atties lies 
considerably to the south of Lemnos. 

CXL. After en interval of some yeam, 
when the Chersonese on the Hellespont came 
under the power of the Athenians, Miltįades 
the son of Cimon, under the favour of the 
Etesian winds, passed in a single day from 
Elffios in the Chersonese to Lemnos; he in- 
stantly commanded them to depart from Lem¬ 
nos, reminding them of the declaration of the 
oraele, 2 the completion of which they little ex- 
pected. With this the Hephestians complied, 
būt the Myrinei not allowing the Chersonese 
to be Attica, sustained a siege, bot were com- 
pelled to surrender. Thus, by means of Mil- 
tisdes,® the Athenians becfme mastei* of 
Lemnos. 


2 Oracle.']—K speech of the kind related in the for¬ 
mer ch&pter, though deiivered by common persona, was 
coneidered as prophetic and oracul&r. 

3 Means qf MiUiades.]—C6vap*n the accouni of Hs- 
rodotus with that given by Coraeiius Nepos. 
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L Whzk the newa of the battle of Mara- 
thon was communicated to Darius, he, who was 
before incensed against the Athenians, on ac- 
count of their invasion of Sardis, became štili 
more eiasperated, and more inclined to invade 
Greece. He instantly therefore sent emissar- 
ies to the different rities under bis power, to 
provide a štili greater number of transporte, 
borses, com, and provisions. In the interval 
vvhich this businesa employed, Aria experienced 
three years of confusion; her mos t able men 
being enrolled in the Greek ezpedition, and 
making preparation for it. In the fourth, the 
Egyptians, who had been reduced by Oamby- 
ses, revolted from the Persians ; būt this only 
"lnduced Darias to accelerate bis preparations 
against both nations. 

II. A t this juncture there arose a violent 
dispute amo n g the sons of Darius, concerning 
the sucoession to the tbrone, the Persian cus- 
toms forbidding the sovęreign to undertake any 
ezpedition without naming his heir. Darius 
had three sons before he ascended the throne, 
by the daughter of Gobryas; he had four after- 
wards by Atocsa, daughter of Gyrus: Artoba- 
zanes 1 was the eldest of the former, Xerzes of 
the latter. Not being of the šame mother, a 
dispute arose 9 between them; Artobazanes as- 

1 Artobazante .'}—Larcher is crfopinion, that from this 
perso nage the celebrated Milhridales, king of Ponius, 
who for so many years resisted the Roman power, was 
descended. Diodorus Siculus, Polybius, and other au- 
thors, trace this prince to one of the seven Persians who 
conspired against Smerdis Magus. This Ariobaianes 
probably enjoyed the satrapy of Ponius, and his descend- 
anls doubtless enjoyed ii also, till Mithridates, surnamed 
Ctistes (the founder) became sovereign of the country 
of which he had before only been governor. 

* This reasoning will hardly appear saiisfectory, unless 
it were evident that the satrapies under ihe crovvn of 
Persia were hereditary, which waa by no'means ilie 
case.— T. 

2 A dispute erose.]—The aecount given of lh!s aflklr 
by Plutarch, in his Trealise of Brothorly Love, diflers 
nuuerially. 


serted his pretenrions from being the eldest of 
sll his father’s sons, s ctaim which mankind in 
general consent to acknovrledge* Xerxes 


“ When Darius died, soma conlefided that Ariamenes 
should succeed him, as being eldest: others recommend- 
ed Xerxes, because Atossa, daughter of Gyrus, was his 
mother, and he was born vvhilsi Darius waa actually 
king. Ariamenes accurdingly wenl to Media, not with 
any hostile views, būt peaceably to have the matter de- 
terrained. Xerxes, who was on the spot, exereised the 
royal functlone; būt as soon as his brother arrired, he 
laid aside his crovvn and kingly ornaments, and hastened 
to salute him. He sent him various prosenis, and words 
to this effecl: “ Xerxes your brother sends you these 
prese nts, to show how much he honours you. If the 
Persians shall elect me king, you shall be next to my- 
self The reply of Ariamenes aras, “ I accept your 
presepts; ihe crown I belleve to be my righl: I shall 
honour all my brethren, and Xerxes in parlicular.” 
When the day of declskm arrived, the Persians elected 
as judge Arlabanus, brother of Darius. Xerxes, who de- 
pended on the multitude, objected to him, for which he 
was censured by bie mother Atossa: “ Why,” she ob- 
served , u should you refuse to have your uncle as judge, 
one of the worthiest men in Persia 9 and why dread a 
contest, vrhere if inferior you will štili be nexl to the 
king 1” Xerxes suffered himself to be persuaded, and 
after hearing the arguments of both, Artabanus adjudged 
the crown to Xerxes. Ariamenes on ibis hastily arose, 
mede obeisance to his brother, and taking him by the 
hand, conducted him to the throne. 11 

3 Consent to acknouledge.^—The principle of heredi¬ 
tary succession is universal, būt the order hąs been 
variously established by convenience or caprice, by the 
spirlt of nailonai instituiions, or by some partial ex* 
ample, which was originally decided by fraud or vio- 
lence .—See Qibbon y iv. 387. 

The jurisprudence of ihe Romans (he continues) ap- 
pears to have deviaied from the equality of natūra, much 
less than the Jewish, the Alhenian, or the English lošti- 
tutions. On the dealh of a eiti ten, all his deecendants, 
unless ihey were already freed from his paiernal po\ver, 
were called to the inherilance of his possesslons. The 
insoleni prerogative of primogeniture was unknovrn: 
the t viro sexes were placed on a jusi level; all ihe sons 
and danghters were eatitled to an equal share of the 
patrimonlal estate. 

Amongst the Patriarcbs, the flrsl-born enjoyed a roys- 
tical and spirilual primogeniture. In the land of Canaan 
he was entitled to a double portion of inheritance. 

Al Athens the sons were equal,butthe poor daughters 
were endowed ai the discretion of their brothers. 
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cltimed the throne because he w« the grand- 
eon of Cyrus, to whom the Persima were in- 
debted*for their Ii berti ei. 

III. Before Darias had mada any decision, 
and in the very roidst of the contention, there 
arrived at Suse* Demaratus, 1 the son of Aris- 
ton, who being deprived of the crown of Spar¬ 
ta, had lled from Lacedsmon. This man, 
hearing of the controveray, went, as is reported 
to Xerxee, and Tecommended him to urge far- 
ther in sapport of his eisim, that when he was 
born, Darius was in actual enjoyment of the 
empire of Persia, būt at the birth of Artoba- 
zanes, his falher aras only a private individus!. 
The pretensions of Xerxes tberefore could not 
be sėt aiide, without tbe most obvions violation 
of equtty. To strengthen this the ezample 
of the Spartans* was adduced, among whom, 
those children born efter the accession of the 
prince to the throne were universally preferred 
to those born before. Xerxes availed himself 
of this counsel given by Demaratus, which so 
effectually impressed Darius, (hat he declsred 
him his successor. For my own part, I think 
that Xerxes vrould have reigned arithout tbis 
advice from Demaratus, as Atossa enjoyed an 
almost unlimited authority. 9 


In England tha eldest son alone inherks &U the knd: 
a law, says judge Blackstone, įlojusi only in the opinion 
of younger brother®, 

U po n the above I would remark, that Blackstone 
speakaįudiciously: whilstIcanconsider the sentimentą 
ofMr. Gibbon as little beuer than decl&matlon. It seems 
evident, that property contlnually subdivided mušt be 
lendered uaeless to all; or, if this were not the case, to 
create a numerous class too proud to be industrious, 
trould be to introduce a swarm of uaeless and inactive 
drones into the politlcal hive. The wealth of the elder 
brother* maintains tbe splendour and dignity ofa stale: 
the activity of the younger branches glves it life and 
strength.— T. 

1 Demarahu . - ]—Xerxes gavę Demaratus the cities of 
Pergamus, Teuthrania, and Halisarnia, because he at- 
tended him on his expedilion to Greece. These places 
trere enjoyed by Eurysthenes and Procles, his de•Cen¬ 
dant*, at the end of the firsi year of the tfth Olympiad. 
— Larcher. 

2 Ezample <fthe Spartans.')—* Cragius, in his useful 
book De Republica Lacedamonionim, speaks ai some 
length on the righr of succeeding to the throne of Spar¬ 
ta ; būt I do not find that he menlions the panicularity 
which is here sanclioned by the respect&ble authority 
of Herodotu*.— T. 

3 Atossa enjoyed an almost unlimited authority .]— 
Atossa Is the name which Pope appliad to Sarah duchess 
of Marlborough. See his Morai Essays, ep. Ū. 116; 

Bot what are tbete to greal Atoaat mint. 

The Pcrsian Atossa appears to have been an artful 
woman, and of a very intriguing spirit, fond of power, 
and ufling the most vu<lent meansto altain somelimes the 


IV. Darius baving declared Xerxea bis heir, 
prepared to march: būt in tbe year whicb auc- 
ceeded the Egyptian revolt, he died: baving 
reigned thirty-slr years, without being able to 
grstify his resentment against the Egyptiana 4 
and Atbenians wbo had oppoeed his power. r, 

V. On bis death, Xerxes immediately šuo- 
ceeded to the throne, who from the firat, aeem- 
ed who!ly i ne Ii n ©d to the Egyptian rather than 
the Athenian war. Bot Mardoniua, who waa 
hia cousin, being the son of Gobryas, by a sis- 
ter of Darius, thus addressed him : « 1 shoutd 
think, sir, 6 that the Atbeniana, wbo have so 
grievously injnred the Persians, ought not to 
escape with impunity. I wou!d nevertheleas 
have you eiecute wbat you immediately pro* 
pose; būt when you shal) bave chastised Che 
insolence of Egypt, resume the ezpedition 
against Athens. Thus wiU your reputation 
be established, and othera in fotu re be deterred 
from molesting your dominions.” What he 
said was farther enforced by representing Che 
beauties of Europe, that it was ezceedingly fer- 
tile, aboonding vvith aU kinds of trees, 4 and du- 
served to be possessed by the king alone. 

VI. Mardonius said this, being desirous of 
new undertakings, and ambitious of the govem- 
ment of Greece, Xerxes at length acceded to 
his counsel, to which he was also urged by 


meanest end*; the par&llel, according u> the tesUmonies 
of most writers, seems pertinent enough. , 

4 .Egįp/iana.]— Aristotle on this subject is at varianca 
with Herodotus; he says that Darius having taken poe- 
session of Egypt, passed over from thence into Greece, 
confounding Darius with Xerxes. The authority of 
Herodotus, says Larcher, who wae almost a coutempo- 
rary, seems preferabla to that of Aristotla, who lived a 
long time aftervrards. 

6 Iehould think % Sir.]—The word Ainrtrm I have ren- 
dered u SirLarcher has expressed lt by the woHl 
“ Seigneur,” as most signifieant of the reverance with 
which a slave addressed his lord. For my own part, I 
am inclined to consider it as a term of general respect, 
and not as having any appropriate signifleation, to imi- 
mate the condition of the Persians with regard to their 
sovereigns. Thus, amongst the Jews, the word rabbl 
meant, as it is properly rendered in our versions, “ mas- 
ter,” that is to say, it did not imply that they to whom 
it is applied were the niasters of those who used it; būt 
it vras a term which custom adopted, and pelite nesą 
sanclioned, as respeclful from an inferior to a person 
above him. Add to this, that it was peculiar to the lofty 
genius of the orlental languages to adopl phrases by no 
means to be interpreted or understood in their striet and 
litera) sense.— T. 

6 AU kinde rf trees It seems a little singular, that 
Mardonius should say this: for I believe it has always 
been acknowledged that the luxuriant elimates of Asia 
prodnce e very thing which relates to fruit and vegeta- 
tion, in far greater abundance and perfection than the 
less geniai soil of Europe.— T. 
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otber considerations. 8ome messengere came 
from Thessaly on the part of the Aleuads, 
imploring the king to invade Greece; to ac- 
eompliah which they uaed the moat earneet en- 
dcavours. Theae Aleuads were the princea 
of Themaly; their sollcitationa were strength- 
ened by the Pisistretids, vrhokad taken refoge 
•t Susą, and who to the argumento before ati¬ 
da ced added others. They had among them 
Onomacritus, an Athenian, a lamom prieit, 
vrho aold the oraclea of Muasus; with him they 
had been reconciled previous to their arrival at 
Staaa. Thia man had been formerly baniahed 
’from Athene by the son of Piaiitratus; fpr 
Lasus* of Hermione had detected him in the 
fact of introdttcing a pretended oracle among 
the verses of Muaras, intimating that the is¬ 
lande coutiguous to Lemuos should be over- 
whelmed in the ocean. Hipparchus for Ibis 
ezpelled him, though be had been very inti- 
mate with him before. He accompanied the 
Pisistratidto to 8usa, who always špoke of him 
in terma highly honourable, upon which ac- 
count, whenever he appeared in the royal pre- 
sence, he recited eertain oracular ▼erses. He 
oimtted w katame r predicted any thing unfor- 
tunate to the Barbarians, selecting only wbat 
promised them anspiciously; among other 
things he aaid the Fates decreed that a Persian 
should throw a bridge over the Hellespont. 

VII. Thus waa the mind of Xerxes assail- 
ed by the predictions of the priest, and the 
opinions of the Pisistratide. In the year 6 7 
which fo!lowed the death of Darius, he deter- 
mined on an expedition against Greece, būt 
commenced hostilities with those who had re- 
Tolted from the Persians. These being sub- 
dued, and the whole of Egypt 8 more eflectually 


6 Lotus w«s a musician, poot, and according to some, 
ono of the seven sages of Greece. He was the inventor 
of the dithyrambic verses and of the circular dances. 
Arlstophanes, in the Avės, calls him «uKX<of 

He was fond of gatning: and, according to Plutarcb, 
when Xenophanes refused once to play with bim,he re- 
proached him with cowardice: “ Yes,” answered Xeno- 
phanes, “ ln e very thing which is base and dishonest, I 
confoss myself a coward.”— T. 

7 In the year .']—Herodotus was born this year at 
Halicarnassus in Caria. See Aulus Gellius, book xv. c. 
23. 

“ ITellanlcus, Herodotus, and Thucydides, flourished 
ln the šame lime, and were nearly of the šame age ; 
Hellanicus, in the comroencement of the Peloponnesian 
wat, was sixty-five years old, Herodotus fifty-three, and 
Thr t ydides forty.”—27 

S TVhole qf Egypt.]— Xerxes, having ascended the 
throae, employed the first year of his reign in carrying 
43 


reduced than it hsd been by Darios, the govern- 
ment of it he confided to Achetnenes, bis own 
brother, son of Darios. Acbeemenes was 
afteroards siain by Inaros, e Libyan, the son 
of Psammetichus. 

VIII. After the stlbjection of Egypt, 
Xerxes prepared to lead an anny against 
Athens, bot first of all he called an aasembly 
of the principel Persiant, to hear their senti¬ 
mento, and to deliver vrithout resenre his own. 
He addressed them to the following purport: 
“ Yoa w»U remember, O Persians, that I am 
not aboot to execute any new project of my 
own; I only pursue the path which has been 
previonsly marked oot for me. I bare leamed 
from my ancestors, that ever since we recovered 
this empire from the Medes, after the depres- 
sion of Astyages by Cyros, we have never been 
in a stote of inactivity. A deity is oor guide, 
and aospicioualy conducto os to prosperity. It 
mušt be unneceasary for me to relate the ex- 
ploito of Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darios, and 
the nations they added to oor empire. For 
my own part, ever since my acceasion to the 
throne, it has been my careful endeavoor not 
to refiect any diagrace opon my forefathera, by 
suffering the Persian power to diminiah. My 
deliberations on this matter have presented me 
with a prospect full of glory; they base pointed 
oot to me a region not inferior to oor own in 
extent, and for exceeding it in fertility, which 
incitemento are forther promoted by the ex- 
pectation of honoorable revenge; I base there- 
fore assembled you to explain what I intend: 
I have resolved, by throwing a bridge over the 
Hellespont, 9 to lead my forces throogh Europe 
into Greece, and to infiict vengeance on the 


on the prepar&lions for the reduction of Egypt, which 
his fąlher had begun. He oonflrmed to the Jews at 
Jerusalem all the privileges grentod them by his falher, 
especially that of having ihe iribule of Samaria for the 
furnlshing them wiih sacrifices for the carrying on of 
d Švine vrorahip in the temple of God at that place.— 
Prideaus. 

9 Hellespont .]—Bochart thlnks it very probable, what 
other learned men have also conjectured, that the Hel¬ 
lespont was originally called Elia-pont, lirom Eliaha, the 
eldesl of Javan’s eons; and lt may be added, thaione of 
the 120 provinces, aslhey stood in the rolls of the Persian 
empire, was n&med Provincia Alysicnensitj Ibr so Hero¬ 
dotus informs us; and h is placed between the provin¬ 
ces ofTonia and Phrygia, eomprehending JEolia. From 
the authorfty above cited, upon the change o." language 
Elisha the son of Javan waa called Jfiolus. The Jewish 
r abbina ezplain the name Elisha, ad insulam ; and Varro, 
as cited by Servius, on the Ist JEneid, giveę the šame 
thle to .®olus Hippotades, styling him Domintis insula- 
mm (lord of the islands.>— T. 
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Athenians for the iitjnries offered to mj &th«r 
and Ferma. Yon well know Ihat thii war was 
intended by Dariui, thoogh death deprived bim 
of the meazM of vengeance* Conaidermg vrbat 
ia due to him and to Panda, it ia my determi- 
nation not to remit my ezertions, till Athena 
ahali be take n and bumed. 1 The Atbeniana, 
unprovoked, firat insulted me and my fatber: 
nnder the conduct of Ariatagoraa of Miletas, 
onr dependant and slave, they attaeked Šerdie, 
and conatnaed with fire our groves and tempiea. 
What they perpetrated againat yon, vrhen, led 
by Datia and Artaphemes, yon penetrated their 
eonntry, yon know by falai experience. 8och 
are my indocementa to prooeed againat them: 
bot I have abo additional motivea. If we re- 
dnce theaa and their neighbonra who inhabit 
the eonntry of Pelopa the Phrygian, to onr 
power, the Peraian e na pire will be limited by 
the hetvens alone; the ann wiH illnminete no 
eonntry contignona to onra: I ehell over-rmr 
all Europa, and with yonr aaaistance poaaeaa 
nnlimtted detntnion. For if I am properly 
informed, there eziata no race of men, nor can 
any city or nation be found, whieh if tbeae be 
redaced, can poaaibly reaiat our arma: we ahali 
tbua anbject, as well thoae who bare, m thoee 
who have not injured na. I cali therefore for 
yoor aaaiatance, whčch I ahali thankfolly accept 
and acknowledge ; I troat that with cheerfol- 
neaa and activity yon will all oaaemble at the 
place I ahali appotnt To him who ahali ap- 
pear with the greateat nnmber of well-provided 
troope, I will preaent thoee gifta vrhich in onr 
country are thooght to oonfer the higheat 
honour. That I may not appear to dietate my 
own wiahea in an arbitrary man nėr, I eommit 
the matter to yoor refleetion, permitting every 
one to deliver his eonlimenta wilh freedom.” 

IX. When Xerxea had flniahed, Mardonioa 
mede the foilowing reply : “ Sir, you are not 
only the moet iliustrioua of all the Peraiana 
who have hilherto appeatad, bot yon may 


1 Taken and bumed.]— Mr. Glover had probably tihis 
speech of Xerxes In hia mind, when he wrote the follovr- 
fag lines, which he makea Mardonioa utter on eniering 
Athena: 

h (U* the dty wfcnee preemnpfloct dmd 
Inrada the at Ada ? eternly nU 
Mvdoulia, entorh*,—Wbitber ton ve fled 
TtT Mafecaraa trtfn, wbc«e finsbraadi Svtiis fcll ? 

Whe**%r y» lurfc, Atbeafeia, ifioafeht, 

Sood ibsli you view your citadel in Oudm j 
Or, if retnaled to a dlsfeot laad, 

No diatont lind of retoje dali yoo ftad 
Agmioat avnojing Xerxea 
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aecorely defy the competHion of poeterity. 
Amen g otber tbanga which you have advanced, 
atike ezceHent and just, yon are entitled to onr 
particiriar admiration for not auffcring the peo* 
ple of loma, contemptible aa they are, to inenlt 
oa with impnnity. It woold indeed be prepoe- 
terona, if after redodng to onr power the Sacm, 
the Indiana, tbe Ethiopiana, and the Aaayriana, 
with many other great and illoatrioua natiene, 
not in revenge of injnriee receired, būt aolely 
from the honourable dėsi re of dominion, we 
ahonld not mfliet vengeanee on tbeae Greeka 
who, withoot proTocation, bare molested na. 
There can be nothing to ezche onr alarm; no 
mnltitode of troopa, no eztraordinary wealth : 
we have tried their mode of figbting, and know 
their Tveaknesa. Their deacendanta, who nn¬ 
der the namea of Ioniana, iEoliana, and Do- 
riana, reaide within our domimom, we firat sub- 
dued, and now govern. Their provress I my- 
aelf have known, when at the command of yoor 
father I proeecnted a war againat them. I 
penetrated Mecedonia, advanced almoet to 
Athena, and found no enemy to enconnter. 
Besides thia, I am informed that in all their 
mititary undertakings the Greeka betray the 
eztremest ignorance and folly. Aa aoon aa 
they commence hoatilitiee among themselves, 
their firat care ia to find a large and beautiftil 
plain, 2 wbere they appear and gi ve battle : the 
conaequence ia, that even the vietora sufier Se¬ 
vere lom; of the vanquished I eay nothing, for 
they are totally deatroyed. Aa they nae one 
common language, they onght iu policy to ter¬ 
aunate all diaputee by the mediation of ambae* 
aadora, and above all thinge to avoid a war 
among themaelvea: or, if thia ahould prove 
nnavoidable, they ahonld mutually endeavour te 
find a place of great natūrai atrength, and then 
try the iaaue of a battle. By pursuing as ab- 
aurd a conduct aa I have deacribed, the Greeka 
aufiered me to advance as far aa Macedonia 
vrithout reaiatance. Būt who, Sir, shall oppoae 
you, at the bead of the forces and fleet of Asia t 
The Greeka, I think, never can be ao audacious. 
If boweverI abould be deceived, and tbey ahali 
be ao mad aa to engage ua, they will aoon find 


2 Plain .]—'The Romaną in atlaeklng an enemy, so dta- 
poaed their army, as to be able to rally three diflerent 
tiroes. This has been thought by many as the great. 
secret of the Roman diacipltne ; because fortnne mušt 
have foiled their eflbrta three different tiroes before they 
could be possibly defealed. The Graeks dre w u p their 
forces in one eztended line, and therefore depended up- 
on the effeci of the firat eharge.— T. 
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to their coat that in tho art of war we ore tbe 
first of mankiod. Let u* however adopt 
vartaus modas of preoeading, for pcrfection and 
ottcc em can only be Ihe resuK of frequent ex- 
perimant.”— In thia manner Mardoniua second- 
ed tbe apeecK of Xerxea. 

X . A totai eilence prevailed io the asaembly, 
no ooe daring to oppoae* what had been aaid ; 
till atlength Artabanus, ton of Hystaspes, and 
Onele to Xerxea, deriving confidence from hia 
nelarionship, thua delivered bifl aenrimenta: 
« (Jnleas, O king, difforent sentimentą be aub- 
mkted to the judgment, no altemarive of choioe 
remsiu®, the one introduced is of necesaity 
adopted. The pnrity of gold cannot be ascer- 
taioed by a single specimen; it is known and 
approved by comparing it with others. It waa 
my adriee to Darios, yoor father and my bfother, 
that he shoold by no means undertake an expe- 
ditien against the 8cythians, a people withoot 
towns and citiea. Allured by hia hopea of 
subdoing them, he disregarded my admonittans; 
and prooeeding to eiecote bū purpoae was 
obižged to vetum, having lošt numbera of hia 
best troops. The man, O king, whom you are 
preparing to attaek, are far soperior to the 
8cythians,and alike formidable by land and aea. 
1 deem it therefore my doty to forewarn you of 
the dangera jom will base to encounter. Yon 
say that, throwing a bridge over the Hellespont, 
yon will lead yoor forces throogh Europa into 
Greece: būt it may poaaibly happen, that either 
on land or by aea or perhapa by both, yon may 
austam a defeat, for onr enemies are reported to 
be vmliant Of thia indeed we base had auffi- 
oent tearimony; for if the Atheniana by them- 
aelvee rooted the nnmeroua annies of Daria 
and Artaphernes, it praves that we are not 
either by land or aea, perfeetly invincible. If, 
preparing their fleet, they ahall be vietorious by 
aea, and aftenvarda sailing to tbe Hellecpont, 
ehall deatroy your bridge, we may dread all that 
Sa bad. I do not argus in thia respect from my 
own private conjeoture; we can all of ua re- 
member how very namrnly we escaped des- 

3 Daring to oppote/HTbe fbllowing is from .filian’s 
Varioua Hiatory, book x\\. c. 08. 

u Thia was one of the Persian lawa; If any one thought 
proper to give advice to the king abont any thing which 
waa forbidden, or ambignoua, he dld bo atanding on a 
golden Ule ; if hia adriee appeared to be aaluury, the 
gold Ule waa given him aa a r@ward; he waa neverthe- 
leflfl beaten for preauming to contradlct the king. “ Būt 
in my optalon,” aays JElian, “ a man of an ingenuoufl 
roind would never ha ve submiUedto the diagrace for the 
sake of the reward. w —7*. 


truction, when your fother, throwing bridgee 
over the Thradan Boephorua and the later, 
paaaed into 3cythia. The guard of thia pase 
waa intruated to the Ionians, vvhom the Scy- 
thiana ttrged to break it down, by the moet 
earneet importunity. If et thia period Hi*> 
rimus of Miletas had not oppoaed the senti* 
manta of the rast, there vrould have been an 
end of tbe Persian name. It is painful to ie> 
peat, and afflicting to remember, that the aafo- 
ty of our prince and hia dominions depended on 
a single man. Listen therefore to my advioe, 
end where no necesaity demands it, do not i n* 
votve youraelf in danger. For the present dia- 
miaa thia moeting ; revolve the matter mova 
serioualy in your mind, and at a futore and 
aeaaonable rime make known your determin»> 
tion. For my own pert, I have found from 
ezperience that deliberarion producea the hap- 
pieet efFeeta. In auch a caae, if the event doee 
not answer our wishes, we štili merit the praise 
of discretion, and fortune is alone to be bfaimed. 
He who ia raoh and inconaiderate, although 
fortune may be kind, and anticipete hia destres, 
ia not the lesa to be censured for temerity. 
You may have obeerved how the thunder-boU 
of Heeven chaariaes the insolenee of the more 
enormoue animais, vrhilst it paaeee over with- 
out injury the weak end insigmfieant: before 
tbese weapons of the goda you mušt have aeen 
how tbe proudest palaoea 4 and tbe loftiest treea 
fall end periah. The moet conapicuous thinga 
are those which ere chiedy ringled out aa ob» 
jecta of the divine diapleaaure. From the aeme 
prinriple it ia that a migbty army ia aometimea 
overthrown by one that ia contemptible; for 
the deity in hia anger senda bis terrors among 
tbem, and makea them periah in a manner un- 
worthy of their former glory. Perfect tria¬ 
dom 6 ia the prerogative of heaven alone, and 


4 Proudeet palacee .’]— 

Juram qnJaqDbB»dfecrital(n 
Diltgit, Mm care* obaoteti 
SoMlbva teeti, Juvidmfe 

Sofarimaula. 

Suopio* veoti* afitatur inges* 

Piow i et čeke grmriore omu 
Dscidunt tunus, mmmm 

Fulgun mootas. Bor. L 1L 10. 

6 Perfect triadam.]—The Engliah reader may perhapa 
thank me for taking thia opporttmity of relating an an- 
ecdote of the celebr&ied Buffbn, not generalljkknoirn. 
That perfect wiadom is the auribule of Heaven only, no 
human being, we ahould euppoae, would be inclined to 
controvert: yel Bufllm, during hia life Ūme, sufiėred a 
•tatue to be erected to him wiih thia remarkable inacrlp* 
Uon, YAJS8TATI SATŪBJB PA& IMOSMIUM, which CAU 
•turely be ąpplicable to the Deity alone.—T. 
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every measure undertaken with temerity is 
liable to be perplezed with error, and punished 
by misfortone. Diecreet caution on the con- 
trary haa many and peculiar advantages, wbich 
if not apparent at the moment, reveal them- 
neįves in time. 8uch, O king, is my advice; 
and litite does it become you, O son of Go- 
bryaa, to apeak of the Greeks in a langu age 
fooliah aa well as falae. By calnmniating 
Greece, you excite your aovereign to war, the 
great object of all your zeal: būt I entreat you 
to forbear : calumny is a restleas vice, where it 
ia indulged there are always two who ofifer in- 
jury. The calumniator himself ia injurious 
becauae he traducea an absent person; be is 
also injurious who suftąrs himself to be per* 
suaded vrithout investigating the truth. The 
person tradueed is doubly injured, first by him 
who propagates, and secondly by him who re- 
ceivea the calumny. If this war be a measure 
of neceeaity, let it be prosecuted; būt let the 
king remain at home 1 with his subjects. Suffer 
the cbildren of us turo to remain in his power, 
as the tęst of our different opinions; and do 
you, Mardonius, conduct tbe war with whftt- 
ever forces you ahall think eipedient If, 
agreeably to your repreaentations, the designs 
of the king shall be successful, let me and my 
cbildren perish; būt if what I predict shall be 
accomplished, let your cbildren die, and your- 
aelf too, in case you shall retum. If you re- 
fuse these conditions, and are štili resolted to 
lead an army into Greece, I do not hesitate to j 
dedate, that all thoee who shall be Įeit behind 
will hear that Maldomos, after having involved 
the Persians in soma conspicuous calamity, be- 
came a prey to dogą and ravenous birds, in the 
territories either of Athens or Lacedamon, or 
probably dūri n g bis march tbither. Thus you 
will kuow, by fotai eiperience, what those men 
are against whom you endeavour to persuade 
the king to prosecute a war.” 

XI. When Artabanus had finished, Xorxes, 
thus angrily replied ; u Artabanus, you are my 
father’a brother, which alone preventa your re- 
coiving the chastisement due to your foolish 
speech. Thid mark of ignominy shall however 


1 Let the king remain at komi.]—See 2 Sana. xxi. 17. 
u Then the men of David aware unto him, s&ying, 
Thou shall go no naore out wilh us to baule, Ih&l ihou 
quench not the lighl oflsrael.” 

In our country, soon after the revolution, when 
William narrowly escaped destructlon by the žalling of 
his horeo, it wa* delermined by parl lament, that the 
•oveieign ehould neveragaln ezpose his person ln baule. 
X 2 


edbere to you—as you are so daatardly and 
mean, you ahall not aceompany me to Greece^ 
būt remain at home, the companion of our wo* 
meti. Without your aaristance, I ahall pro- 
ceed in the accompikshment of my designs, 
for I should iii deserve to be esteemed tbe son 
of Darius,* who was the son of Hystaapea, and 
reckoned among his ancestora, Arsamis, Arin- 
nis, Teispeus, Cyrus, Cambyaes, Teispeus, 
and Achsmenes, if I did not gratify my ro- 
venge u po n the Athenians. I am welk assured, 
that if we on our perta were tronąnil, they 
would not, būt would invade and ra va g* our 
country. This we may reasonably cenclude 
from tbeir burning of Sardis, and tbeir incur- 
siona into Aaia. Neither p arty ean therefore 
reoede; we mušt advance to the attack of the 
Greeks, or we mušt prepare to suatain thctra ; 
we mušt either submit to them, or they to us ; 
in enmities likę these there can be no medium. 
Injured as we have been, it becomes us to seek 
for revenge: for I am determined to know 
what evil is to be dreaded from those whona 
Pelops the PbTygian, tbe slave of my ences- 
tora, so effectūslly subdoed, that even to this 
day they, as wel! as tbeir country, are diatin- 
guished by bis name.” 

XII. On the approach of evening the sen¬ 
ti menti of Artabanna gavę great diaqnietude 
to Xerxes, and after more aerious deliberation 
vrith himself in the night, he found himself 
štili lesa inclined to the Grecian war. Having 
dedded on the aubject, he fell asleep, wben, aa 
the Persians relate, the follouring viaion ap- 
peared to him:—H e dreamed that he aaw be* 
fore him a man of unnsual tize and beauty, 
who thus addressed him: « Are yon then de¬ 
termined, O Persian, contrary to your fortner 
resolutiona, not to lead an army against Greece, 

2 Son qf Darine .}—Tbe following was the genealogy 
ofhisfomily: 

Achamikbs. 

I 

Tampaus. 

I 

Cambtsss. 

1 

C raus. 


Cjlvbysks. Tampaus. 

I I 

Ctuus. Ąsomis. 

I I 

Caubtsks. AasAjns. 

I 

Hystaspss. 

I 

Basius. 
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aUhough you h avė ordered your subjecta to 
pnpare their forcesl Thi§ change in your 
sentimentą is absurd in itself, and will certain- 
ly be censured by the world. Resume, there- 
fore, and persiat in wbat you had reaolved by 
day/* Having said this, the vision diaappeared. 

XIII. The impresaion made by the vision 
vanžshed with the morning. Xerxee a second 
time convoked the former meeting, and again 
addreaaed them: Men of Perais, ” said he, 
“ you will forgive me, if my former sentimentą 
are changed. I am not yet arrived ai the full 
maturity of my judgment; and they who wieh 
me to proaecute the meaanrea which I before 
seemed to approve, do not rcmit their impor- 
tunitiea. When I firat heard the opinion of 
Artabanus, I yielded to the emotiona of youth, 
and I expreaaed myself more petulantly than 

becoming to a man of his yeara. To prove 
that I aee my indiacretion, I am reaolved to 
foilow hia advice. It ia not my intention to un- 
dertake an ezpedition againat Greece; remain 
therefore in tranquillity.” The Peraiana hearing 
theae sentimentą, proatrated themselves with 
joy, before the king. 

XIV. On the following night, the aame 
phantom appeared a second time to Xerxes in 
hia aleep, and apakę to him aa followa: « Son 
of Darius, disregarding my admonitions as of 
no weight or aignification, you have publicly 
renounced all thoughta of war. Hear what I 
aay; unless you immediately undertake that 
vvhich I recommend, the aame ahort period of 
time which haa aeen you great and powerful, 
shell behold you reduced and abject.” 

XV. Temfied at the vision, the king leaped 
irom his couch, and aent for Artabanus. As 
soon as he approached, “ Artabanus/’ eiclaim- 
ed Xerxes, « in return for your salutary coun- 
sel, I reproached and insulted you; būt as soon 
as I besame master of myself I endeavoured to 
prove my repentance, by adopting what you 
propoeed. Tbis howevcr' wbatever raay be 
my vvishes, I am unable to do. As soon as 
my former determinations were changed, I be- 
held in my sleep a vision, vrhich firat endea¬ 
voured to dissuade me, and haa this moment 
left me with threats. If what I have seen pro- 
ceed from the interference of some deity, who 
is solicitous that I should make war on Greece, 
it will doubtleas appear to you, and give you a 
similar mandate. This vrill I think be the case, 
if you wiU assume my haliit, and after sitting 
on my throne retlre to ręst in my apartment.” 
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XVI. Artabanus was at first unwilling to 
comply, alleging that he was not worthy to eit 
on the throne of the king. 8 Būt being urged, 
he finally acquiesced, after thus expressing hia 
sentiments: “ I am of opinion, O king, that 
to think well, and to follow what is well ad- 
vised, is alike commendable t 4 both these 
ąualities are youra; būt the artifice of evil 
counsellors misleada you. Thus, the ocean is 
of itseif most useful to mankind būt the 
stormy winds render it injurious, by disturbing 
its natūrai surface. Your reproaches gavę me 
lesa uneasiness than to see that when two 
opinions were submitted to public deliberation, 
the one aiming to restrain, the other to coun- 
tenance the pride of Persia, you preferred that 
which was full of danger to yourself and your 
country, reįecting the wiser counsel, vvhich 
pointed out the evil tendency of ambition. 
Now that you have changed your resolution 
with respect to Greece, a phantom has ap¬ 
peared, and, as you say, by some divine inter- 
position, has forbidden your present purpose of 
dismissiug your forces. Būt, my son, I dis¬ 
pute the divinity of this interposition, for of 
the fallacy ofdreamsl who am more experienc- 
ed than yourself, can produce sufficient tęsti- 
monies. Dreams in general originate from 
those incidentą which have most occupied the 
thoughts during the day. 8 Two days since, you 
will remember, that this expedition was the 
object of much vrarm discussion: būt if this 

3 (y the king.]—To šit on the king’a throne, was in 
Fersia deemed a Capital offence. 

4 Alike Larcher at thispessage quotea 

the two fullovring sentences, from Livy and from Cicero. 

S»pe ego audtvi, milltes, eum primum esse vinim qui 
ipse consulat quid in rem eit, secundum eum qui bene 
monentl obediat. 

I have often heard, my fellow-soldiers, that he was 
first to be esleemed who gavę advice suitable to the oc- 
casion: and that he deserved the second place who fbl- 
lowed it .—Liv. xxii. 29. 

Sapientissimum dicunt eum cul quod opus stt veniat in 
roentem, prozlme accedere illuro, qui alterius bene in- 
ventis obtempereL Wh1ch passage of Cicero, pro 
Cluentio, may be rendercd nearly the šame as that from 
Livy. The sentiment is originally Hesiod’s, and is by 
him beaulifully expressed in his Work* and Day *, ver. 
293. It hae been imitated also by Sophocles, in his Antl- 
gone. The turn Cicero glves it is curious enough: 11 In 
folly,” he says, “ it is just the contrary, the greatest fool 
is he who thinks of an absurdity: the next he who 
adopts it.” This is perfectly iraa.—T. 

6 During the day .]—After all that has been said and 
wriuen on the subject of dreams, I shall I hope be ex- 
cused, when I confcss that the following vrords of Mr. 
Locke are to me quite satisfoctory on the subject. 

“ The dreams of sleeplng men are all made up of the 
waking man’s ideas, though for the mosi part oddly put 
together.”— T. 
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vieton be really sent from heaven, your reason- 
ing upoa it is just, and it wiil certainly appear to 
me aa it haa done to you, expreasiBg itaelf to a 
aimilar effect; būt it will not show itaelf to me 
dreased in your robee, and recliniog on your 
eouch, sooner than if I were in my own habit 
and my own apartment. No change of dreaa 
will induce the phantom, if it doea appear, to 
miatake me for you. If it ahall hold me in con- 
tempt, it will not appear to me, however I may 
be clothed. It unąueationably however merita 
attention; its repeated appearance I myaelf 
mušt acknowledge to be a proof of ita divinity. 
If you are determined in your purpose, I am 
ready to go to ręst in your apartment, būt till 
I aee the phantom myaelf I ahall retain my for- 
mer opiniona.’’ 

XVII. Artabanna, ezpecting to find the 
Jting’s dream of no importance, did aa he was 
ordered. He accordingly put on the robe of 
Xerxea, aeated himaelf on the royal throne, 
and afterwards retired to the king'a apartment 
The šame phantom which had diaturbed Xerxea 
appeared to him, 1 and thua addreaeed him: 
M Art thou the man who, pretending to watch 
over the conduct of Xerxea, art endeavouring 
to reatrain hisdeaigna againat Greeoel Your 
penrereenesa ahall be puniahed both now and 
in future; and aa for Xerxes himaelf, he haa 1 
been forewarned of the evila he will auffer, if 
diaobedient to my will.” 

XVIII. Such were the threata which Arta- 
banua heard from the apectre, which at the 
šame time made an effort to bum out hia eyea 
with a hot iron. Alarmed at hia danger, Ar- 
tabanua leaped from hia couch, and uttering a 
loud cry, went inetantly to Xerxea. After rela- 
ting hia viaion, he thua apakę to him : “ Being 
a man, O king, of much ezperience, and hav- 
ing aeen the undertakinga of the powerful foil- 
ed by the efforts of the weak, I waa unwil- 
Kng that you abould indulge the fervour of 
yonr age. Of the iii effects of inordinate am- 
bition, I had seen a fatal proof, in the ezpedi- 
tion which Cyrua undertook againat the Maaaa- 
gfet®; I knew alno what became of tbe army 
of Cambyaea in their attack of ^Ethiopia; and 
lastly, I myaelf witneaaed the miafortunea of 
Darius in his hoatilitiea with the Scythiana. 
Tbe remembrance of tbeae incidentą induced 


1 Appeared to him .']—Larcher re&sonably supposes 
that thia waa a plot of Mardonlus to impoae upon 
Xerxe»; and that aame person, dreaaed and diaguisod 
for the purpose, acted the part of the ghoat. 


me to beiieve that if you eontlnued a peacefal 
reign, you would beyond ail men deaenre the 
character of happy; būt aa your preaent indi- 
o a tion aeems directed by aome aupernaturol in¬ 
du ence, and aa the G rėčka seem marked out 
by heaven for deatruction, I acknowledge that 
my sentimentą are changed; do you thereforo 
make known to the Persiana the eztraordinaiy 
intimationa you have received, and direct your 
dependanta to hasten the preparatione you had 
before commanded. Be careful, in what relatea 
to youraelf, to aecond the intentiona of the 
gode,”-~The viaion indeed had so powerfully 
impreaaed the minda of both, that aa aoon aa 
the morning appeared, Xerxes communicated 
hia intentiona to the Peraians; which Ar Čaba¬ 
nus, in oppoaition to hia former sentimento, 
now openly and warmly approved. 

XIX. Wbilat every thing waa making readj 
for hia departure, Xerxea aaw a tbird viaion. 
The magi to whom it waa related were of 
opinion that it portended to Xerxea unlimited 
and univeraal empire. The king coneeived 
himaelf to be crovrned with the wreath of an 
olive-tree, whoee branches covered all tbe earth, 
būt that thia wreath suddenly and totally dia- 
appeared. After the above interpretation of 
the magi had been made known in the nalionat 
aaaembly of the Peraians, tbe governora depart- 
ed to their aeveral provincea, eager to ejecuto 
the commauda they had received, in expec4*- 
tion of the promiaed reward. 

XX. Xerxee waa so anzioua to oomplete 
hia levies, that no part of the continent waa left 
without being ranaacked for thia purpose. 
After the reduction of Egypt, four entire y care 
were employed in aaaembling tbe army and cot- 
lecting proviaiona; būt in the beginning of the 
fifth 2 he began his march, vith an immenae 
body of forces. Of all the military ezpedhions 
the fame of which hae come down to ua, thia 
was far the greateat, much exceeding that wj>ich 
Darius undertook againat 8cythia, aa well aa 
the incuraion made by the 8cythians, who pur¬ 
iu] n g the Cimmerians, enteied Medis, and 

2 Beginning the fifth .]—,Darius was three years in 
preparing for an expediiion againat Greece; in the 
fbunh Egypt revolted, and in the follovring year Darius 
died; this therefore was the fifih year after the battle of 
Mar&thon. Xerxes employed four years in making pre- 
parations for the šame purpose; in the fifth he began his 
march, he advanced to S&rdls, and thare wintered; In 
the beginning of the foliowlng spring he entered Greece 
This iherefore waa the eleventh year after the battle of 
Mar&thon; which aCcount agrees wlth that given by 
Thuoydides.'-T. 
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mada themselves ©ntire mastei* of atmest all 
the higher parts of Asia; an inccrrsion which 
afforded Darius the pretence for bis attack on 
Scythia. It surpasras -also the famoos szpedi- 
tion of the eone of Atraus againet Troy, as 
well as that of the Myriana and Teoerians be- 
fore the Trojan war. These nations, passing 
over the Bosphorus fanto Europa, redoced all the 
iohabitants of Thrace, advandng to the Iooian 
sea, and thenee as fiur as the Southern pert of 
the nver Peneua. 

XXI. None of the ezpeditions alroady men- 

tioned, nor indeed any other, may at all be 
compared with this of Xerxes. It vronld be 
diificult to specify any nation of Aria which 
did not acoompany the Peraian monarch againat 
Oreeee, or any waters, except great rivers, 
whieh were not eshauated by his armiea. Some 
suppiied atlips, some a body of infantry, otbers 
of bene ; some provided tranaporta for the 
cavalry and the troops ; othera bronght long 
shipa to serve as bridgea j many also brought 
veaaels laden with eorn, all which preparationa 
vvere mede for throe yeara, to guard againat a 
repetition of the calamities which the Peraian 
fleet had fimnerly austamed in their attempt* 
to double the promontoiy of Mount Athos. 
The place of rendezvoua for the triremea was 
at E Įsos of the Chersonese, from whenee de- 
tachments from the army were sent, and by 
force of blows compelled to dig a passage 
through Mount Athoa, 5 with ordera to relieve 
each other at certain ragnlar intervalą. The 
undertaking was asaiated by thoae who inhabit- 
ed the mountain, and the eonduet of the work 
*vas confided to Bnbaria, the son of Megaby- 
zua, and Antachsua, son of Arimus, both of 
xvhom were Peraiana. ' 

XXII. Athoa is a large and noble moun¬ 
tain, projecting into the sea, and inhabited; 


3 Through Mount Athos .}—This incident Mr. Rich- 
ardson cnnccives to be utterly incredible. This prom- 
ontnry was, as he justly remarka, no more tban 200 ralles 
from Athens; and yet Xerxes is said to have employed a 
nnmber of men, three years before bis Crossing the Hel- 
lespont, to separaus it from the continent, and make a 
canal for his shipping. Themistoclea aiao, who from the 
time of the baitle of Marathon had been incessantly 
alarming the Aihenians witli another Persian invasion, 
ne re r endcavoured to support his opinlon by any allu- 
sion to this canal, the very digging of which mušt have 
filled all Greece wilh astonishmeni, and been the sub- 
ject of every public convereation.—See Richardson far- 
ther on this sutject, Dissertalion, p. 312. Pococke, who 
tlsited Mount Athoa, deems also the event highly im- 
probable, and says that he could not perceive the emali- 
esi vesūge of any such undertaking.—T. 


where it terminetes on the lsnd rida it has the 
appearanee of a peninsula, and forma an isth- 
mua of about tweWe atadia in breadth: the 
snrfaoe of tiria ia interaperaed with Severai 
amall hiUa, reaehing from the Acanthian aea to 
that of Torone, 4 which is opporite. Where 
Mount Athos terminatea, stands a Grecian 
dty, called Bana; in the mterior parts, betwixt 
8ana and the elevation of Athos, era rituated 
the towns of Dion, Olopbyioa, Acrothoon, 
Thyssum, and Cieone, inhabited by Greeka. 
It waa the otyect of the Peraiana to detach theae 
from the continent. 

XXIII* They procesded to dig in this 
manner: the Barbarians marked out the ground 
in the vieinity of Sana with a rope, aarigning 
to each nation their particular atation; then 
sinking a deep trench, whikt they at the bot- 
tom eontinued digging, the neareat to them 
handed the earth to othera standing immedi- 
ately aborve them npon laddera; it was thos 
progrea ri veiy elevated, fili h came to the aom- 
mit, where they who stood received and carried 
it away. The brink of the trench giring way 
eicept in that part where the Fheniciana waro 
employed, occarioned a double labour; and 
this, as the trench was no wider at top than at 
bottom, W8a uoavoidable. Būt in thia, as in 
other instaneea, the Phenicians diacovered their 
auperior aagacity, for in the pert aiiotted to 
them they commenced by making the breadth 
of the trench twiee as largo as was neceaaary; 
and thos proceeding in an inclined direction, 
they made their work at the bottom of the pro- 
acribed dimenriona. In thia part waa a mea- 
dow which was their public place for buaineaa 
and for commerce, and whera a vast ąuantity 
of corn was imported from Asia. 

XXIV. The moti ve of Xerxea in this 
work s waa, aa far aa I am able to conjectura, 
the vain deaira of ezhibiting bis power, and of 


4 Tororu .'}—Thers were two plscss of thia name, ons 
on the coast of Epinis, the other this hay in Macedonia, 
where the roaring of the sea was so lomi that the ex- 
pression surdior Torontoponto,\»c*ine proverblal.— T. 

6 M this foor*.]—Plutarch, in his Ueatise de Irs cohl- 
benda, has preserved a ridiculous letter, supposed to 
have been wrilten by Xerxes to Mount Athos. It was 
to this effėct: u O thon mlserable Athoa, whoee top now 
reaches to the heavens, I gi ve thee In charge not to 
throw any great stonas in my way, whlch may impede 
my work! if thou shalt do this, I wlll cut thee in pietas 
and cast thee into the sea.” 

This threat to tho mountain is however at least as 
sensible as the chastlsement inflicted upon the Helles- 
pont; so that if o ne anecdoie be true, the other may alse 
obtain credit— T. 
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leaving a monument to postcrity. When with 
▼ery liula trouble ha might h avė transported 
his aeasala over the tsthmua, ha ehoce ratber to 
unitą tha two seaa by a canal, of aufficient dia- 
meter to admit two trirėmės a-brenst Thoae 
employed in thia buaineaa were also ordered to 
throw bridges over tha river Strymon. 

XXV. For theae bridges Xerzes provided 
cordage mada of tha bark 1 2 3 of the biblas, and of 
vvhite fiaz. Tha care of transporting provisions 
for the army was committad jointly to the 
JEgyptians and Pheeniciam, that tha troops, ai 
urell as the beasts of burden, in this eipedition 
to Greece, might not suffer from famine. After 
azamining into the natūra of tha country, he 
directed storas to be daposited in avery con- 
venient situation, which wera suppliad by trans¬ 
porte and vessels of burden, from the difierent 
perta of Ana. Of theae tha greatar number 
were carried to that part of Thraoe which is 
called tha «<White Coaatothers to Tyro- 
diza of tha Perinthians ; the remainder wera 
severnlly distributed at Doriscus, at Eion on 
the banks of the Strymon, and in Macedonia. 

XXVI. Whilst theae things ware carrying 
on, Xerzes y at the haad of all his land forces, 
Ieft Critalis in Cappadocia, and marched to- 
wards Sardis: it was at Critalis that all thoae 
troops were appointed to assemble who were 
to attend the king by land ; who tire cotn- 
mander waa, that received from tha king the 
promised gifts, on account of the number and 
goodneas of his troops, I am unable to decide, 
nor indeed can I say vvhether there was any 
competition on the subject. Passing tha river 
Halys,® they came to Phrygia, and continuing 
to advance, arrivod at Celsens, where are the 
fountains of the Msander, as well as those of 
another river of aqual size with the Meander, j 
called Catarracte, which rising in the public 
sąuare of Celsns, empties itself into the 
Mcander. In the forum of this city is sus- 
pended the skin of Marsyas,* which the Phry- 

1 Ofthe Aor*.]—The Indiana make very strong cord- 

age of the bark of the cocoa-tree. The Engllsh word 
cordage comes from the Oreek word chorde, a 

ktnd of gut of which cord Was mada.— T. 

2 Halys .]—If the reader will be pleased to remember, 
that Herodotus makes the river Halys the boundary of 
the kingdoms of Cyrus and Craaua, it may lead to aome 
intereating and uaeful refleetions on the progresą of am- 
bilion, and the laie of empirea— T. 

3 Marayaa .]—This story mušt be sufflciently famillar; 

See Ovid Metamorph. I. vi. 382. 

The punishment of Marayaa, aaya Licetus, waa only 

an allegory. Before the invention of the lyre, the Aute 
aras the flrat of all mosical instrumentą; after the intro- 


gians say was placod there after he had been 
dayed by Apollo. 

XXVII. In this city lieed a man named 
Pythius, son of Atys, a native of Lydia, who 
entertained Xerxes and all his army with great 
magnificence; he farther engaged to sopply the 
king with tnoney for the war. Xerzes was on 
thia induced to inquire of his Persian attend- 
ants who this Pythias was, and what were the 
resources which enabled him to make theee of- 
fers: « It is the šame,” they replied, “ who 
presented yonr father Darios wi(h a plane tree 
and a vine of gold, 4 * and who, nezt to yourselfį 
is the richest of mankind.” 6 


duciion of the lyre, the Aute came into di are pute, and 
nothing was to be gained by ezcelling on it. Pausanias, 
deacrlbing one of the Pictures of Polygnotus, in his 
book of the Territories of Phocfa, aays, that in one of 
the temples of Delphi waa a pieture, which eontained 
among other Agnres Marayaa ailling upon a rock, and 
the youth Olympus by him, who sėtinė to be learning 
to play on the Aule.—P. 

4 Vme of gold.] —See Seneca’s Epistles. Namo glorf- 
ari nisi de šuo debet.—Vllem laudamuseifructu paimlias 
onerat, si ipsa ad terram pondere eorum qu® tulit ad- 
minicula dedueit Num quis huic lllam viiem pneferat 
cui aure® u v® tursa folio dependenL Upon whtch Jot¬ 
im remarka: IUera lnquit viiem quasl de alfqua vile 
aurea salis cognita loquens: de illa puia quam Aristobu- 
lūs dederat Pompelo. 

MenUon is made by the ancient vrrhera of Severai 
golden vtnes. According to Pliny, Cyrus, when he con- 
quered Asia, carried one away wilh him. See also 
Atheneus, book xli. where it is said, that the vine of 
gold, adorned with the most valuable jevrels, wos de- 
posiied in the bed-chamber of the Persian monarch. 
See Jortin, Remarke on L&tin authors. 

5 Riektai of mankind. ]—Many wonderful anecdotes 
are related of the riches of individuals in more ancient 
times; among which this does not seem to be the least 
marvellous. The sum of which Pythius is said to liava 
been possessed amounted to Avė millions and a half of 
our sterling rooney; this is according to the eslimato of 
Prideauz: that given by Monlfaucon diflfera essentially. 
“ The deni i,” say s the lašt wriler, “ weighed eight ma¬ 
dera louis d’ors; therefore Pythius possessed įhirty-tvro 
mill ions of louis d’ors.” If so great then aras the arealth 
of a single dependant on the sovereign of Persia, what 
mušt ha ve been the riches of all the satrape, princes, 
nobility, čcc. colleciively 1 

Monlfaucon, relating the history of Pythius, adds these 
reAections: 

“ A man might in those days safely be rich, provided 
he oblained his riches honeslly; and how great mušt 
h&vo been the circulation in commerce, if a privalė man 
could amass so prodigious a sum !” The weallh which 
the Roman Crassus possessed aras not much inferior; 
arhen he had consecrated a tenth of his property to Her¬ 
cules, and at ten ihousand tables feasted all the people of 
Rome, beside giving as much eorn to every Citizen as 
was snfficient to lašt him three months, he found himself 
štili possessed of 7100 Roman talente, equivalent to a 
million and a half of our moncy. The gold vrhlch Solo- 
mon employed in overlaying the sanetum sanetorumof 
the temple, \rhich aras no more ihan thirty feet square 
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XXVIII. These lašt word# fiUed Senes 
vrith astonishment; and he coald not refrain 
lirom esking Pythios himself the amonnt of 
his weallh: « 8ir,” be replied, « I conceal 
nothing from you, nor aflėct ignorance; bu t as 
I am able I vrill firirly tell yon.—As soon as I 
heard of your approach to the Grecian sea, I 
was desirous of giving you money for the war; 
on examining into the statė of my aflairs, I 
fonnd that I aras potseased of two thousand 
talentą of silver, and four millions, wanting only 
seven thousand, of gold staters of Daržus; all 
tikis I give yon—my slaves and my fanns wil! 
be sufficient to maintain rae.” 

XXIX. «My Lydian friend,” returned 
Xerxes, mnch delighted, “ since I first left 
Perria, yon are the only person vrho has treated 
my army with hospitality, or who, appearing 
in my presence, has voluntarily offered me a 
snpply for the war: yon have done both ; in 
acknowledgement for vrhich I offer you my 
friendship; yon shall be my host, and I will 
give yon the seven thousand staters, which are 
vranting to make your su m of four millions coku¬ 
plete.—Retain, therefore, and enjoy your pro- 
perty; persevere in your present mode of con- 
duct, which arill invariably operete to your 
happiness.” 

XXX. Xerxes having pefformed what he 
promised, proeeeded on his march; passing by 
a Phrygian city, called Anaua, and a lake from 
vrhich salt is made, he came to Colossa. 6 This 
also is a city of Phrygia, and of considerable 
eminence; here the Lycos disappears, entering 
abruptly a chasm in the earth, būt at the dis- 
tance of seven stadia it again emerges, and con- 
tinues its course to the Meander. The Per- 
sian army, advancing from Coloas®, came to 
Cydrara, a place on the confinee of Phrygia and 
Lydia : here a pillar had been erected by Crce- 


and thirty feet hlgh, amounted to four millions three 
bundred and twenty thousand pounds sterling. The 
gold whlch he had in one year from Ophir was equal lo 
three millions two hundred ahd forty thousand pounds: 
hls annual tribute In gold, besldes silver, waa four mil- 
llons seven hundred ninety-five thousand two hundred 
pounds. Lucullus the Roman sen&tor, whenever he 
supped in hls room called the Apollo, expended flfty 
thousand Roman denarii, nearly equal to fifteen hundred 
pounds. See Plularch, Montfaucon, and Pr!deaux. 
This story Is related dlfferently in Plutarch’s treatlse de 
Virtulibus Mullerum.—7*. 

0 Colossa ']—or Colossls, a town of Phrygia, nearLao* 
dlcea, on the conflnes of Caiia. This place is memora- 
Ne in scrlpture, on account of the epistle addressed by 
flu Paul to its inhahhanu.—J 7 . 
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sus, vrith an inscription defining the boundarie s 
of the two countries. 

XXXI. On entering Lydia from PhTygia 
they came to a place where two roads met, the 
one on the left leading to Caria, the other on 
the right to Šerdis; to those who go by the 
latter it is necessary to cross the Mmander, and 
to pass Callatebns, a city wbere honey is made 
of the tamarisk and vrheat. Xerxes here found 
a plane-tree, so very beautiful, that he adorned 
it with chalns of gold, and asaigned the guard 
of it 7 to one of the immortal band f the neit 
day he came to the principai city of the Lydians. 

XXXII. When arrived at Šerdis, his first 
step was to send heralds into Greece, demand- 
ing earth and water, and commanding prepara- 
tions should be made to entertain him. He 
did not, however, send either to Athens or 
Laeedemon : his motive for repeating the de- 
mand to the other ei ties, was, the expectation 
that they who had before refused earth and 
water to Darius, would, from their alarm at his 
approach, send it now; this he wished poritive- 
ly to know. 

XXXllt. Whilst he was preparing to go 
to Abydos, numbers vrere employed in throw- 
inga bridge over the Hellespont, from Aria to 
Europa; betwixt Sestos and Madytns, in the 
Chersonese of the Hellespont, the coast to- 
wards the sea from Abydos is rough and woody. 
A f te r this period, and at no remote interval of 
time, Xanthippns, son of Ariphron, and com- 
mander of the Athenians, in this place took 
Antayctes, a Perrian, and governor of Sestos, 
prisoner; he was crucified alive; he had for- 
merly carried some fe malęs to the temple of 
Protesilaus in Eleos, and perpetrated what is 
detestable. 

XXXIV. They on whom the ofiSce was 
imposed proeeeded in the work of the bridge, 
commencing at the ride neit Abydos. The 
Phenicians used a cordage made of linen, the 
Egyptians the bark of the biblos: from Abydos 
to the opposite continent is a spece of seven 
stadia. 9 The bridge was no sooner completed, 

7 The guard of it.]—Th\s caprice ofXerxesis ridiculed 
by JEli&n, i. ii. c. 14. būt vrith no gresi point or humour. 
He remarke, that the beauty of a tree consiels In its firm 
root, Ha spreadlng branches, its thiek leaves, būt that 
the bracelets of Xerxes, and gold of Barbarians, 
vrould certainly be no addltion to its ezcellence.— T. 

8 hnmarrtal band .]—See on this subjeet, chapter 83. 

9 Seven stadia.]—The Hellespont wa« eo called by the 
ancienirbecause Heile, attempting to swim over here, 
on the ram vrith the golden fleece, was drovmed. The 
Ruropeaba call U the D&rdanelles, as well as the castlcs 
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t h am a great tempest arose, which tore in piecee 
and destroyed the whole of their labour. 

XXXV. When Xerxee heard of what had 
happened, be waa so eure ged, that he ordered 
three hundred laahea to be inflicted 1 on the 
Heileepont, and a pair of fetters to be thrown 
into the aea. I have been informed that he 
even sent aome eiecutioners to brand the Hel- 
lespont with marka of ignominy ; bnt it ia 
certain, that he ordered thoae who inflicted the 
laahea to uae theae barbarona and mad ezpres- 
aiona: “ Thou ungraciona water, thy maater 
condemna thee to thia puniahment, for having 
injured him without provocation. Xerxea the 
king will paaa over thee, whether thou con- 
aente8t or not: juat ia it that no man honoura 
thee with aacrifice, for thou art insidious, and 
of an ungrateful flavour.” After thua treating 
tbe aea, the king commanded thoae who pre- 
aided over the conatruction of the bridge to be 
beheaded. 

XXXVI. Theae commanda were ezecuted 
by thoae on whom that unpleasing office was 
conferred. A bridge waa then conatructed by 
a difierent aet of architecta, who performed it 
in the following manner; they connected to- 
gether ahipe of diflerent kinda, aomelong veaaeia 
of fifty oara, othera three-banked gailies, to the 
number of three hundred and aisty on the aide 
towarda the Euxine aea, and three hundred and 


about the middle of h; the Turks gavę it the name of 
BogM (the mouth or entrance). The entrance to the 
Dardanelles is now to be computed from the Asia light- 
house, about a league without Lamsac, and from the 
Europe light-house, half a league to the north of Gaili- 
poli; the whole length is about twenty-six miles; the 
broadest part is not computed to be above four miles 
over, though at Gallipoli it vras judged by the ancients 
to be five miles, and from Sesios to Abydos only seven 
atadia.— Pococke. 

On a reconnu dane ces derniers temps que ce trajet, 
le plūs resservo de lout le detroit, n’est que d’environ 875 
toises et dėmi, les ponis ayant 7 stades de longueur; M. 
d’Anville ©n a conclu que ces stades n’eloient que de 51 
toises .—Voyage du Jettne Anacharsis. 

1 To be inflicted.]—Ja venai makes a happyuse of thls 
historical anecdote; Sat. x. 179. 

Ule tanea (Xam) qualb rediit Snlamlne rdlcta 
lo Onua atqne Sorom mlitu aerire Sagellla. 

Butena, JBoMo mmąiaun bot ia cucere pūna, 

Ipaum compedBm qui vfount Ecmifamn 
Miltai M no©, qood no© ei itigmaia dlgnun 
CradidH. 

Of which llnes thls ls Dryden’s translation: 

, Būt bow did he ietim, tha famghty Siera, 

Who erhipt the wioda, and made the aea bis dera ? 

Tbotvfh Neptūne tuok unkindljr to be bound, 

And Eoną nerer auch hatrd ongt fouad 
In h* jEolhn prives nader yroond. 

The reader will observe that the more polntad part of 


thirteen on that of tha Hellespont* The for- 
mer of these were plaoed transversely, būt the 
latter to diminiah the atrain upon the cablea, in 
the direetion of the current. When theae 
vessels were firmly connected to each o the r, 
they were secured on each aide by anchors of 
great length; on the upper aide, because of the 
winda which sėt in from the Euzine ; on the 
lower, toward the iEgean sea, on account of 
the south and south-eaat -winds. a They left, 
however, openings in three places, sufficient to 
afford a passage for light veeeels, vvhich might 
have occasion to sail into the Euzine or from 
it: having performed ibis, they eztended cablee 
from the sbore, 4 stretching them upon large 
capstans of wood; for this purpose they did 
not employ a number of eeparate cablea, bat 
United two of white flaz with four of bibloe. 
These were alike iu thickness, and apparently 
so in goodness, būt tkose of flsz wcre in pro- 
portion much the more solid, weighing not lesa 


tbe passage is totally omitted by Dryden.—Gifford is far 
more successful.— T. 

2 On that qf the Heileepont.]— It seems a malte r of 
ceriainty that these numbere mušt be erroneous.—Ves- 
sels placed transversely mušt reach to a much greater 
eztent than the šame number placed side by side; yet 
here the greater number of ships is stated to have been 
on the side where they were arranged transversely, that 
is, across the channel, with their broadsides to the 
stresam. What the true numhers weie it is vain to 
conjeclure, it is sufficient to have poinied out that the pro¬ 
seni mušt have been wron g.—T. 

3 The south and south-east trintis ]—At fu si sight lt 

appears that the west winds were mosi to be dreaded on 
that side; būt the western side ofthe channel is shelter- 
ed by the shore of the Chersonese, and it turns in such a 
manner, as to bring the souih-east winds, as well as fho 
south, to act against that side. It seems eztrnordinary 
that no mention is here made of the current as maklng 
anchors necessary on the upper side. I am tempted to 
think that some words ezpressing that circuinstanco 
have been losi from the text: we might porhaps read 
rųę imi p* v instead of 

■vi: the first rųę ir , e being not necessary to tbe 
conatruction, though very coneistent with it. I con- 
ceive each range of vessels to have been secured by 
anchors above and below, the transverse ships havipg 
them from each side, those placed wilh the current, at 
head and etern, so that there were in all four sets of 
anchors: or, perhaps, the cables exiended from shore U> 
shore secured each range of vessels on the inner side; 
if so, there wouid be only lwo sets o f anchors, one from 
the upper sides of the transverse ships, the other from 
one end of those which lay side by side.—T. 

4 Eztended cablea from the shore.]— That ls, from 
shore to shore, and doubtless wilhin each range of ships, 
at such a distance from each other as to be of a con- 
venient breadth for the bridge; thus the ships served as 
piers to support the weight, and the cables ręsting on 
the vessels, or somelhing projecting from them, f rrued 
the foundalion for the road by which the army wa* to 
pass. 
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<htn • talent to evory cubit When the pa» 
wm thoe eecured, they sawed out rafters of 
wood, making their length equal to the space 
reqoired for the bridge; theae they laid in 
order acroee apon the extended ceblee, and 
then bound them fast together. They next 
hrought unvrronght wood, which they placed 
▼ery ngalarly apon the rafters; over atl they 
threw e&rth, vrhich they rmiaed to e proper 
height, and finiehed all by a fenoe on each aide, 
that the horsea and other beaata of buiden 
tnight not be temfied by looking down apon 
the aea. 

XXXVII. The bridgee were at length 
completed, and the work at mount A thos 
finiehed: to prevent the canal at thie plaee be- 
ing choked op by the 6ow of the tidea, deep 
trenchee were sunk at ita moath. The army 
had urintered at Sardis, būt on receiving intel- 
ligence of the abeve, they marched at the com- 
meneemeot of the apring for Abydos. At the 
moment of their departare, the aun, wbich be- 
fore gare bis foll light, in a bright nncioaded 
etmoaphere, withdrew hia beams, and the dark- 
eat night aooceeded. Xerxea, alarmėd at thia 
incident, oonsolted the magi apon what it 
might portend. They replied, that the pro- 
tection of heaven waa withdrawn from the 
Greeka; the aun, they obeerved, waa the tute- 
lar divinity of Greece, aa the moon waa of 
Penia. 6 The anewer waa ao aatiafactory to 
Zerzea, that he proeeeded with increased 
alacrity. 

XXXVIII. Doring the march, Pythina 
the Lydian, who waa much intimidated by the 
prodigy which had appeared, went to the 
king; deriving confidence from the liberality 
he had ahown and received, he thos addresaed 
him: « Sir,” aaid he, " I entreat a favour no 
leaa trifling to yon than important to myeelf.” 
Xerxee, not imagining what he wae about to 
aak, promieed to grant it, and deaired to know 
what he would have. Pythius on thia became 
atill more bold: “ 8ir,” he refurned, u I bare 
five eone, who are all with yon in thia Grecian 
expedition; I woald entreat yon to pity my 
age, and diapenae with the preaence of the 
eldeet Take with yon the four othera, bot 
leave thia to manage my afiaira; ao may you 

S The moon toaa qf Pereitu] —Severai of the oriemal 
nailone womhlpped the moon aa a divinity. TheJewa 
were reproved for dolog thia by the prophet Jeremiah; 
aee chap- xliv. 17. 

“Lei na eacrifiee to theqaeenofheaven,and poor out 
eur drink-oflbrings moto her," to*—T. 
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retam in aafety, after the accompliahment of 
yoor wiehea.” 

XXXIX. Xerxea, in great indignation, 9 
mada thia reply: « Infamoaa man! you aee me 
embark my all in thia Grecian war ; myaelf, 
my ehildren, my brotbera, my domeatics, and 
my friende; how darė yon then presume to 
mention yonr aon, yon who are my alave, and 
whoee dnty it ia to accompany me on thia oc- 
caaion with all yoar family, and even your 
wife t 7 —Rentember thia, the apirit of a man 
residea in hia eara; when he heara what ia 
agreeable to him, the pleaaure difioaea itaelf 
over all hia body ; būt when the contrary hap- 
pena he ia anxioua and nneasy. If yonr former 
conduct waa good, and yonr promiaes yet better, 
yon atill cannot boaat of having anrpaaaed the 
kingin liberality. Althoagh yoar present beba- 
vioar ia baae and ineolent, yon ahall be paniah- 
ed leaa aeverely than you deaerve; yoar former 
hoapitality preserve* yoaraelf and four of yonr 
ehildren; the fifUt, whom you moat regard, 
ahall pay the penalty of yoar crime.” Aa aoon 
aa he had finiehed, the king commanded the 
proper officera to find the eldeat aon of Pythiua, 
and divide hia body in two : he then ordered 
one part of the body to be throvrn on the right 
side of the road, the otheT on the Įeit, whilat 
the army continued their march betwixt them. 

XL. The march wae eondueted in the fol- 
lovring order; firat of all went thoae who had 
the care of the beggage: they were followed by 
a promiacnoua body of strangera of all nationa, 
vithout any regularity, būt to the amoant of 
more than half the army: after theae was a 
considerable interval, for theae did not join the 
troope where the king waa: next came a thou- 


6 Oreot indignation,'}—No two characters could welĮ 
aflbrd a more striking contrast to each oiher, than those 
of Darius and Xerxes; that of Darius was on variom 
occaslons marked by the lenderest humanity; it is un- 
necessary to specify any, as numerous instances occur 
in the course of this work. Xerxes on the contrary was 
insolent, imperiorm, and unfeeling: and viewing the 
whole of his conduct. vre are at a loss which to repro- 
bate moat, his w&nt of eagacity, of true courage, or real 
sensibflily. The eaample before us, as vre have nothing 
on record of the softer or more amlable kind to contrast 
it vrith, as lt was not only unprovoked, bot as the unso- 
liclted liberality of Pythius demanded a very difforent 
return, vre are eompelted to consign it to everlasting ia* 
famy, as an act of consummate meanness and brutality. 
—T. 

7 Even your toįfe .}—This eapression may at flrst slght 
appear a lHtle alngular; its apparent absurdity vanlshes, 
vrhen we Ūke Into consUleration the jealous care whh 
which the orte mals have in all ages secluded their wo* 
man lirom the public t jo.—T. 
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•and horse, the flowerof the Pertitn army, who 
were followed by the šame number of ipearmen, 
in likę manner aelected, trailing their pikei up- 
on the groand : behind theae were ten aacred 
boras called Nissan, 1 2 3 vith very roperb trap- 
pings (tbey take their name from a cerUin 
district in Media, called Niesua, remarkable 
for prodncing horsea of an eztraordinary sua) $ 
the aacred car of Jnpiter waa nezt in the pro- 
ceasion, it was drawn by eight white boras, 
behind which, on foot, was the charioteer, with 
the įeina in hia banda, for no mortal ia permitted 
to eit in thia car; than came Xerxes himeel£ 
in a chariot * drawn by Nissan horsea, by hia 
aide aat hia charioteer whoee name was Pati r- 
amphea, son of Otanea the Persian. 

XLI. Such waa the order in which Xerzes 
departed from Sardia; bot aa often aa occasion 
reęuired he Įeit hia chariot for a common car- 
riage.* A thonaand of the firat and nobleat Per- 
aiana attended hia peraon, bearing their speara 
according to the cnatom of their country; and 
a thonaand horae, aelected likę the former, im- 
mediately aucceeded. A body of tan thonaand 
choaen infantry came nezt: a thonaand of theae 
had at the eztremity of their speara a pome- 
granate of gold, the remaining nine thonaand, 
whom the former encloaed, had in the šame 
manner pomegranatee of silver. They vho pro- 
ceded Xarxea, and trailed their speara, had their 
arme decorated with gold; they who followed 
him had, aa we have deacribed, golden pome* 
granates: theae ten thonaand foot were fol- 
lowed by an eqnal number of Persian cavalry; 
at an interral of abont two furlonga followed a 
nnmeroua, irregular, and promiacnoua multi- 
tnde. 


1 Nlaaan.] —Suldas aaya, that theae horsea were also 
remarkable for their ewiftneaa; eee article N*r«»»r.— T. 

2 Ina chariot.]—The curlous reader will find all the 
difTereni kinds of ancient chariot*, and olher carriages, 
enumerated and ezplained in Momiaucon’f Anliquitiea. 
—T. 

3 Common carriage.'] —Of the Harmąmęyą Larcher 
remarke, that it wae a carriage appropriated to femalee. 
The Greek carriage* wcre dietln guiahe d by the diflereat 
namee of «(/•», ■/»<*£», 

“ The lirai heroee,” nys Lucretins, “ were monnted 
on horsea, for chariota«were a moro modern InvenUon.” 
—Seebook v. 

Et pch» m HffMuhim in «qni o miMMid m ii coįSm, 

Et modmnlnr hune fraokdaztnqao vipra 
Qmid bijufo oami belli taatune parkla. 

MnaSed an mtNdsV *Mda, in šnekat <lEg% 

Befera fbe am of durto* mm tacought ia, 

The ant fante Imkim foafhL 

8ee also Potter’s Antiąukies of Grace, on the Grecian 
chariot t.—T. 


XLIL From Lydia the army conflnned ite 
march along the banke of tbe Caicna, to Myaia, 
and leaving Mount Cans on the Įeit, proceed- 
ed throngh Atarnia to the city Garina. Mot* 
ing hence over the plaina of Thebet, and 
paaaing by Adramythinm and Antandroa, n 
Pelaagian city, they Įeit moont Ida to the left, 
and entered the diatrict of Ilium. In the vety 
firat night which they peaaed nnder Ida, a fon¬ 
one atonn of thnnder and lightning aroee, which 
deatroyed nnmbera of the troopa. From hence 
they advanced to the Scamander t 4 thia rivar 
firat of all, after their departnre from 8udi% 
failed in snpplying them with a qnantity of 
water eufficient for their troopa and beaata of 
burden. 

XLIII. On hia anrival at thia river, Xerzea 
aacended the dtadel of Priam, deairous of ez* 
amining the place. Having aurreyed it atten- 
tively, and aatiafied himaelf concerning it, bo 
ordered a thonaand ozen to be aacrificed to tho 
Trojen Minerva, 5 at the aame rime the magi 
directed libations to be ofiered to the manės of 
the heroee; when thia waa done, a panic spread 
itaalf in the night throngh the army. At the 
dawn of moming they moved fbnraid, bariog 
to the left tbe towna of RhoBtion, Ophyrneon, 
and Dardantis, which lašt ia tory near Abydoa ; 
the Gergitba and Tenai were to the right. 

XLIV. On their arrivml at Abydoa, Xerxes 
desired to take a survey of all hia army : tho 
inhabitanta had, at hia previona desire, con* 
structed for him, on an eminence, a aaat of 
white marble; npon thia he sete, and directmg 
hia eyea to the shoie, beheld at one view hia 
land and aea forcea. He nezt wiahed to eee a 
navai combat f one was accordingly ezhibited 


4 8camander.]—Ste Homer: 

* Or f« vjorKmktovrt liti, arffif ii Zna/Mvfgiv. 

Whkfa 1 b* godi all Zuflna, mortab Scomander. 

5 Tręįan Minerva .]—Tbe temple of the Trojea Mi¬ 

nerva wms tn the ciladel. The eiory of the Palladium, 
how essenlial Ii waa deemed tothe praasrvalion of Troy, 
and how it wae sumplitiously removed by Dlomede and 
Ulysses, mušt be sufflclenily knovrn. See in particular 
the apeech of Ulyssee, ia the l&h book of the Meiamor- 
phoees: * 

O 0 ** PtoTgk agnom 

BntBMi • BMdin oi te alfai eampmt Aju t 

Vmę* aų4 Tifajm probibeUM h* dm Na. 

• ••••• 

VfaraD ida omm mbm Įdaro, ernąm 
Eri pere ied« (kam, Ac. 

Alazander the Great, when he viefted Troy, dld net 
omii oSėring aacrMce to the Trojan Minerva.— T. 

6 Navai combat.]—Tho Nanmachi* conatltuted one of 
ihe graudesį of the Roman showe, and were firel ezhibhed 
at the end of tbe firat Punic war; they were originali y 
intended to improva tbe Romėną in navai dtodpUjtt j Ina 
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Ufim him, in whioh the Phcnidana of 8idon 
were victorioue. The view of thia contest, as 
well u the number of his fbroes, delightod 
Xerxes ezceedingly. 

XLV. When the king beheld all the Hel- 
lespont crowded vith ahipe, and all the ahore, 
with the plaina of Abydos, covered with hia 
troope, ha at firat oongretulated himeelf ae 
happy, bot he aftenrards barat into tears. 7 

XLVI. Artabanus, the uncle of Xerxes, 
vrho with ao mach freedom had at firat oppoeed 
the ezpedition againat Greece, obaenred the 
king’s emotion; “ How different, 8ir,” said he, 
addreaaing him, w ia your preaent behaviour, 
from what it waa a few minates aince! you 
then esteemed youraelf happy,you now aredis- 
aolved to tears.” « M y reflection,” anawered 
Xerxea f « on thetranaitory period of human lite, 
ezcited my compaaaion for thia vast maltitade, 
not one of whom will complete the term of 
one haodred years.” « Thia,” returned Arta¬ 
banus,” ia not to be reckoned the greateet ea- 
lamity te which human beings are ezpoaed; 
for, ahort aa life ia, there ia no one in thia mal¬ 
titade, nor indeed in the univerae, who has been 


In more luxorioua limea thay were never diaplayed from 
thia motive, būt to indulge privalė ostentaiion, or the 
public cnrioalty. 

Lunpridhia relatea of Heliogabalus, thai tbe arUfldal 
lake in which the veaaela were to appear at a public 
naumachia waa by hia command filled with wine inatead 
ofwater.~ T. 

7 JhtoUan.y- 

Am įcm 

Th’ Imin f —iTi b l B nata hh dgfat laMį 
A ftoom^rcMl kbaUi 

WhUe tha refl*ctk» flUVl hia ejm wHh tmi»— 

Thd, «mo a Don k btmdred jtmn bad toli* - 

Not<M«M^tlmaJnte*)oMaarvtm 
Wbeace, toatecara thj pride, aim Hat domi į 
W n it Qwt ance bomuitty oould toocb 
AtjmnftbnMtt OrnftKrdUftyn* 

RepiM, O Jmm, at Um biltar ftaigfeš 

Ttetall (by ptm*r mm msrtd f OkmmH IštmiŠM. * 

Sonete Juetly polnta out the inconalatency of theae 
tears. u The very man,” aaya be , u who ahedthem waa 
about to precipitate their fale, loaing aome by land, aome 
by eea, aome in baUle, aome in flight, in a word deatroy- 
ing irithin a very little apace of time that multitude, 
whoae death whhin a hundred y eara he now appeared to 
dread.”— Dt Brev. VUm, c. xvii.—He also gmįįu aa the 
troercauae of hia regret, the idea which concluriea the 
above citalion from Glover. Rollin haa ezpreaeed the 
thought of Seneca with aome improvement; “ He mlght 
ha ve found another aubject of reflection, which would 
ha ve inore juaily merited hia teari and afflictkm, had he 
turned hia thoughte upon himaeU, and conaidered the 
reproaeheahe deaerved for being tbe inatntmentofshort- 
ening that fotai term to milliona of people, whom hia 
cruel ambition waa gotng to aacriftce in an unjuat and 
unneceaaary war.” The younger Pilny rather JusUfies 
Ma tears, Bp* Ui. 7^-T. 


t ao trojy happy, aa not repestodly to base deairad 
'death rather than life. The oppreeaiona of 
miafortune, and tha pangs of diseaae, render 
the ahort hoturs of life tedioue and painfbl; 
death thoa becomes the most delightfal refage 
of the unfortnnate; and perhapa the invidiotun 
neaa of the deity ia most epparent, by the very 
pleasuree we are suflered to enjoy.” 

XLVIL “ Artabanus,” reptied Xerxea, 
** human life ia what you repreaent it; būt we 
vili omit reflecting upon vbat filis na with 
uneaainesa, and enjoy the pleaanrea which am 
befom ua; rather toli me, haa the vidon which 
you saw impreased full oonviotion on yourmind, 
or do your fbrnier sentimentą incline you to 
diseuada me from thia Gredaa war 1—speak 
vrithout reaarve.” u May the viaion, O king,** 
replied Artabanus, « wbich are have mutually 
aeen, sucoeed to both our ariahea! for my own 
part I am atill ao full of apprehensions, aa not 
at all to be maater of myaelf: after reflecting 
serioualy on the aubject, I diacem two impov- 
tant thinga, ezceedingly hoetUe to your viewa* H 

XLVIXI. « What, my good friand, can 
theae two thinga poaaibly be V 1 lephed Xerzee; 

I u do you thihk uufavourably of our land anny, 
aa not being aufficiently namerona 1 Do you 
imagine the Ghreeka arill be able to coliect one 
{ more poarerful 1 Cau you oonoeive our fleat 
inforior to that of our enemiea 1—or do both 
theae conaiderationa together diatmee you ? If 
our force doee not seem to you suf&cienUy ef> 
fective, reinforcementa may aoon be provided.” 

XLIX. “ No one, air,” anewered Artaba- 
nua, « in hia proper a o nae a , could object either 
to your army, or to tbe multitude of your fleet; 
ahoold you increaae their number, the more 
hostile would the two thinga be of which I 
speak; 1 allade to tbe land and the eea. In 
caae of any audden tempiat, you wiH find no 
harbour, aa I oonjecture, aufficiently espadone 
or convenient for the proteetion of your fleet; 
no one port vrould anavrer thia purpoae, you 
mušt have the whole extent of the continent; 
yodr being without a resource of thia kind, 
ahoold induce you to remember that fortūna 
commands man, 8 and not men fortūna. Thia 
ia one of the calamities which threaten you: 


8 FMvns oommemdš man.}—ThSs aantimaiit ia baaa> 
tifully ezpreaaed in Ecclealaalea, ix. 11. 

M I retnrned and aaw nnder tha aun, that the raca Is 
not to tha swift, nor the betilo to the atrong, nellher 
y et bread to the wiae, nor yet richea to men of under 
atandlng, nor yet lavour to men of skili; bot time and 
chaaoe happanath tothem alL w 
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I will now ezplain the other: Tho iand is alto 
your enemy; your meeting with no retistance 
vili render it more to, aa yon vili be tbui 
aeduced imperceptibly to advance ; it it the 
natare of man never to x be tatiafied vith 
tnccett: thue, having no enemy to enconnter, 
etery moment of time, and addition to yonr 
progrese, vili be gradaally introductivo of 
famine. He, therefore, vho is truly vise, vili 
as carefully deliberate about the possible event 
of thingt, m he vili be bold and intrepid in 
action.” 

L Xences made this roply: « What yon 
allege, Artabanns, is eertainly reatonable ; bot 
yon shonld not so much give vay to fear, as to 
aee every thing in the vorst point of vicv ; if 
in Consulting upon any matter ve vere to be 
influenced by the consideration of every pos¬ 
sible contingency, ve thould ezecute nothing. 
it it better to submit to half of the e vii vhich 
may be the result of any meature, than to rė¬ 
mam in inactivity from the fear of vhat may 
eventually occur. If you oppose tuch senti- 
mente as have been delivered, vithout inform- 
ing us vhat more proper conduct to pursae, 
yon are not more deserving of praite than they 
are, vhom you oppose. I am of opinion that 
no man is ąualified to speak upon any subject 
vith dedsion: they vho are bold and enter- 
prising are more freqnently snccessful, than 
they vho are slov in their measures from ex- 
treme deliberation. Yon are sensible to vhat 
a height the pover of Penia has arrived, 
vhich vould never have been the case, if my 
predecessors hod either been biassed by such 
sentimente as youro, or listened to such 
advisen: it vat their contempt of danger 
vhich promoted their country’s glory, for great 
ezploits are alvayt attended vith proportion- 
able danger. 3 We, therefore, emulous of their 


A moraliai may perhaps be ezcused for adding, as a 
commont to the above, the slmple būt eleg&nt line of 
Pbpe: 

Ctanee b direcUon which tbon euat aot m— 7. 

1 Intrepid in actfon.]—Larcher ąuotes, as a parallel 
passage to this, these words from SallusL—Calilin. c. 1. 
PrtoB quun indpiu «waltn, et nbt coamUuric metm ficto opai a 
S ProportianabU danger J}— 

Tbe iteep Moeot mnrt be wRh toi] aabdoed j 
Vatebinge sad asm mot w|n tbe loflj prin 
Fnposed by beiveo—fru® Uia, ud reel goad. 

Hoaour rmnb the br»te and bold alm, 

Duger and toil abnd Seni betee ber tinau, 

And jpard, ta Jore cmimanda, tbe įged pbce i 
Wbo Meke ber onat the mjghty oaet ratain, 

And paj tbe prie* ot iime—laboor, and care, and pelą. 

Chcietof Berašti. 


reputation, have aelected the best season of the 
year for our enterprise; and, having effectually 
conquered Europe, ve shall return vithout ex- 
perience of famine or any other calamity : tie 
have vith us abundance of provisiona, and the 
nations among vhich ve arrive vili supply us 
vith corn, for they against vhom vye advance 
are not ahepherds, bot husbandmen.” 

LI. « 8ince, 8ir,” returned Artabanns, 
u you vili sufiėr no mention to be made of fear, 
at least listen to my advice : vhere a number 
of things aro to be discussed, prolizity is un- 
avoidable. C y rus, son of Cambyses, made ali 
Ionia tributary to Persia, Athens eicepted; do 
not, therefore, I entreat you, lead these men 
against those from vhom they areimmediately 
descended : vithout the Ionians, ve are more 
than a sufficient match for our opponenta. 
They mušt either be most base, by aesisting 
to reduce the principai city of their country ; 
or, by contributing to ils freedom, vili do 
vhat is most just If they shall prove the 
former, they can render us no material Service; 
if tbe latter, they may bring destruction on 
your anny. Remember, therefore, the truth 
of the ancient proverb, When ve commence e 
thing ve cannot alvaya tell how it vili end.*’ 

LII. « Artabanus,” interrupted Xerxes, 
« your auspicions of the fidelity of the Ionians 
mušt be falše and injurious; of their constancy 
ve have had sufficient testimony, as you your- 
self mušt be convinced, as veli as all those 
vho served under Darios against the Scythians. 
It vas in their pover to save or destroy all the 
forces of Persia, bot they preserved their faith, 
their honour, and their gratitude; add to this, 
they bave Įeit in our domimom their vives, 
their children, and their vealth, and therefore 
darė not meditate any thing against ns. In- 
dulge, therefore, no approhensions, bot cheer- 
fully vatch over my family, and preserve my 
authority: to yoa I commit the ezercise of my 
pover.” 

Lili. Xerzes sfter this interviev dismissed 
Artabanus to Susą, and a second time called 
an assembly of the most illustrious Persi ana. 
As soon ss they vere met, he thus addressed 

3 Will end.-)- ~^ 

Prodens fatnrl Impofh czltmo 
CaliflnoB uode premit dena, 

BkMqoe ei mortelk uita 
IbtRpid^le. Ar." 

See also Plndar, In OlympHs: 

N«» V fttr, $9 9$m yt r«vnX«. 

We may hope lndeed, bot the event Is wlth God 
alone^-T. 
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tbem; “ My motive, Peraiana, for thus convok- 
ing you, iš to entreat you to behave liko men, 
and not dishonour the many great eiploits of 
our ancestora; let na individually and collec- 
tively exart ooraelves. We are engaged in a 
common caoae; and I the rather call npon yon 
to display your valour, because I underotand we 
are advancing against a warlike people, whom 
if we overcome> no one will in future darė op- 
pose u s. Let u« f therefore, proceed, haring 
firat implored the aid ofthe goda of Pereia.” 

LIV. On the šame day they prepared to 
paša the bridge : the next morning, whilat they 
waited for the riaing of the sun, they burned 
on the bridge all manner of perfumes, and 
atrewed the way with branchea of myrtle. 4 
\Vhen the ann appeared, Xerxea poured into 
the aea a libation from a golden veaael, and then 
addreaaing the ann, he implored him to a vert 
from the Peraiana every calamity, till they 
ehonld totally have vanquished Europe, arriv- 
ing at ita extremeat limitą. Xerxes then threw 
the cap into the Helleapont, togetber with a 
golden goblet, and a Peraian acymitar. I am 
not able to determine whether the king, by 
tbrowiug th«8e thinga into the Helleapont, in- 
tended to make an offering to the ann, or 
whether he wiahed thus to make compenaation 
to the aea for having formerly cha8tiaed it. 

LV. When thia waa done, all the infantry 
and the horae were made to pa8a over that part 
of the bridge which waa towarda the Euxine ; 
over that to the ABgean, went the servante of 
the camp, and the beaata of burden. They 
were preceded by ten thouaand Peraiana, hav¬ 
ing garland8 on their heada; and theae were 
foliowed by a promiacuous multitude of all 
nationa;—theae paased on the firat day. The 
firat who went over the next day were the 
knighla, and they who trailed their Bpeara; 


4 Bronche* qf myrtle .']—The myrlle was wiih the 
anclente a very favourlte pl&nt, and alvrays expressive 
of triumph and joy: the hero wore it aa a mark of victo- 
ry: the bridegroom on hie bridal-day: and friende prese n- 
ted each other with myrlle garlands In the convivialily 
of the banquet. Venue is said to have been adorr.ed with 
lt when Paris decided in her favour the prize of beauty, 
and that for thia reason it wae deeraed odious to Juno 
and Minerva, lt was probably from this reason, that 
when all other ftowers and shruba mighl be used in the 
fjstival of the Bona De&at Rome, mynle alone was ex- 
cluded.—See Kosintis. Harmodius and Aristogiton be- 
fire mentioned, when they slew the Aihenian tyrant 
had their »words concealed bene&th vvreaths of myrlle ; 
of which tncidenl, as recorded in afragmem of Alc&eus, 
Sir William Jonės has made a happy ūse in his Poem to 
liberty; I have already ąuoted the passage. 


theae also had garlands on their heada; neit 
came the aacred horeea, and the saered car ; 
afterwarda Xerxea himself, who was followed 
by a body of spear-men, and a thouaand horae. 
The remainder of the army cloaea the procea- 
8ion, and at the šame time the fleet moved to 
the oppoaite ahore; I have heard fmm some, 
that the king himaelf waa the laat who paased 
the bridge. 

LVI. Aa aoon aa Xerxea had sėt foot in 
Europe, he saw his troops driven over tha 
bridge by the foree of blow»; and aeven whole 
daya and aa many nights were consumed in tha 
paasage of hia army. When Xerxea had paased 
the Helleapont, an inhabitant of the country 
ia said to have eiclaimed: “ Why, O Jopiter, 
under the appearance of a Peraian, and for the 
name of Jupiter taking that of Xerxea, art tbou 
come to diatract and peraecute Greece 1 or wby 
bring so vaat a multitude, when able to accom- 
pliah tby purpoae without tbem ?” 

L VII. When all were gone over, and were 
proceeding on their march, a wonderful prodigy 
appeared, which, though disregarded by Xerx- 
ea, had an obvioua meaning—a mare brought 
forth a bare .* 6 from thia it might have been in- 
ferred, that Xerxea, who led an army into 
Greece with much oatentation and inaolence, 
ahould be involved in personai danger, and 
oompelled to return with dishonour. Whilat 
yet at Sardia, be had aeen another prodigy—a 
mule produced a young one wbich had the 
marka of bolh sexea, thoae of the malė being 
beneath. 

LVIII. Neither of theae incidentą made any 
impreaaion on his mind, and he continued to 
advance with his army by land, whilst his fleet 
pasaing beyond the Helleapont, coaated along 
the ahore in an oppoaite direction. The latter 
sailed towarda the west to the promontoiy of 
3arpedon, where they were commanded to re- 
main : the former proceeded eaatward through 
the Chersoneae, having on their right the tomb 
of Heile, the daughter of Athamas, on the Įeit 


5 Brought forth a bare ."]—In Julius Obseąuens de 
Prodigiis, chap. xxxiil. p. 20, we have an account no lesa 
remarkable, L. Posthurnio Albino, Semprc'nio G ra c cho 
Cos. mare arsit, ad Sinuessam boe eęuuleumptperit. 

Soe also the šame book, on the sutject of a mule’a 
producing young. 

Mula pariens, discordiam civium, bonormn interitum, 
mmationem lecum, turpes malronarum partus signifl. 
cavlt.—Thia was always deemed an uniortunate omen. 
See Fliny, book viii. c. 44. That mules never do pro* 
duče young I have before observed.— T. 
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fhe city of Cardia. Moving onsrard, throogh i 
the midst of a city called Agora, they tarned 
aaide to the gulph of Melant, and a rim of 
the šame name, the waten of which were not 
snfficient for the troops. Having passed this 
rira, which gira its name to the aboramen- 
tioned gulf, they directed their march west- 
ward, and pasaing JSnoc, a city of ASolia, and 
the lake Stertoris, they came to Doriscas. 

LIX. Doriscas is on the coast, and is a 
spacious plain of Thraco, through which the 
great river Hebrus flowi. H ere was a royal; 
fort called Doriscas, in which Darias, in his j 
expedition against 8cythia, had placed a Per- 
sian garrison. This appearing a proper place 
for the purpose, Xerxes gavę orderi to have his i 
army here marshalled and numbered. The 
fleet bei n g all arrived off the shore near Doris¬ 
cas, their officers ranged them in order near 
’vrbere Sala, a Samothracian town, 1 2 and Zeną 
are sitaated. At tho extremity of this shore 
is the celebrated promontory of Serriam, 
which formerly belonged to tbe Ciconians.— 
The crews having broaght their rasei* to 
shore,* enjoyed an intervl of repose, whilst 
Xerxes was drawing ap his troops on the plain 
of Doriscas. 

LX. I am not able to specify what nomber 
of men each nation sapplied, as no one has re- 
corded it. The whole amount of the land 
forces was seventeen hundred thousand. 3 Their 


1 Samothracian —Sce Bellanger’s remarka on 

this passage, i n his Essaia de Crit!que, where wlth gteat 
humour ha eompliments our coontryman Littlebury, 
for kindly making his readers a presem of two cities 
which never existed. Littlebury has rendercd the pas¬ 
sage thus. 

M Xerxes commanded the sea captains to hrlng all their 
ships to the shore that lay nearest to Doriscas, where 
tbe cities of Sala, Samothracia, and Zeną, are situate, 
with another called Serrium, built upon a farnous pro¬ 
montory formerly belonging to the Ciconians.” 

Voila, ce roe semble (says Bellanger) deux vii les a pur 
gain, Samothracia avec une autre appellee Serrium. 
C’est de quoi enrichir les grands diclionnaires geogra- 
phkjues. 

1 have studiously avoided pointing out any errors I 
may have discovered in Liulebury, from the fear of be- 
tng thought invidlous: I should not have done it in this 
fnstanee, būt that I wished to direct the re&der to &n 
ezcellent piece of criticistn, which will at the šame time 
reward his attention, and jusiify me. 

2 Veesels to shore .]—As the vessels were not In those 
tfmes so conslderable ae ours, they drew them on shore 
erheneverthey wanted to remain any time in one place. 

This custom, vhich we learn froin Homer was in ūse 
!n the time of the Trojan war, was also practised in the 
better ages of Greece. It is frequently mentioned by 
lenophon, Thucydidės, andotherhistorlans.— Larcher. 

3 Seventeen hundred thousand.}—! remain štili in 


tnode of sscertsining the nomber wts this • 
they dTew up in one plsce a body of ten 
thousand men; making these stand together 


donbt, says Richardson, wheiher any such ezpedftkm 
was ever undertaken by the paramount sovereign / 
Pereia. Disguised in name by some Greek corruptlon, 
Xerxes may poasibly have been a feudatory prince or 
viceroy of the vreatarn dislrict*: and that an invalida 
of Greece may have possibly lakep place under this 
prince, I shall readily believe, būt upon a scale I mušt 
alio believe inflnhely narrower than the least eiagger* 
ated description of the Greek hlstorians. 

In Herodotus the reputed followers of Xerxea amount 
to 5,283^220. Isocrates, in his Panathenaicns, estimates 
the land army In round numbers at 5flOOfiOO. And with 
them Plutarch in generai agrees: būt such myriads ap- 
peared to Diodorus, Pliny, JElian, and other later wri- 
lers, so much stretched beyond all belief, that they ai 
once cut off four-fifths, to brirfg them within the line of 
possibility. Yet what is this, būt a singular and vary un- 
authorized Ii bert y in one of the mosi consequential 
poiutsof the erpedilionl What circumstance in tha 
whole narralion is (nore ezplicit in Herodotus, or by fts 
freąuent repetition, not in figūras, būt in words at lenglh, 
seems less liable to the mistakes of copiers 1 fcc.—S m 
Richardson. 

Upnn this subject, Larcher, who probably had never 
seen Richardson’* book, w rite s as fi>llows; 

This immense army astonlshes the imagina'Jon, bot 
štili is not incredible. All the people dependenl upon 
Persia were slaves; they were compelled to march, 
without distlnctlon of birth or profession. Ejctreme 
youth or advanced age were probably the only re&aons 
which excused them from bearing arms. The only rea- 
sonable objection to be m&de to this rečiui of Herodotus 
is that which Voltalar has omitled to make—where wera 
provisions to be had for so numerous an army t Būt 
Herodotus has anticipated this objection: “ We have 
with us,” says Xerxes, u abund&nce of provisionsy and 
all the nations among which we shall come, not being 
shepherds būt husbandmen, we shall find corn in their 
country, which we shall appropriate to our ovrnuse.” 

Subsequent writers have, it is true, diflfered from He¬ 
rodotus, and diminished the number of tha army of 
Xerxes; būt Herodotus, who was in some measure a 
contemporary, and who recited his hlstory to Greeka 
assembled at Olympta, where were many wbo fuught at 
Salamts and Platea, is mora deserving of credit than 
later historiana. 

The truth perhaps may lle betwlxt the two differant 
oplnions of Richardson and Larcher. It Is not likely, as 
there wera many exiles from Greece at the court of 
Persia, that Xerxes should be lgnorant of the numbers 
and resources of Groece. To lead there so many millions 
seems ai first sight not only unnecessary būt preposter- 
ous. Admitting that so vast an army had marchod 
against Greece, no one of common sense would have 
thought of making an altack by the way of Thermopylse, 
where the passage mušt have been so tedious, and any 
resistance, as so few in proportion could possibly be 
brought to act, mlght be made almost on equal terms; 
whilsl on the contrary, to make a descent, they had the 
whole range of coast before them. Wiih respect to pro¬ 
visions, the difflculty appears štili greater, and almoat 
insurmounlable. I racur therefore to what I have be¬ 
fore iniimaied; and believe, in coniradlction to Hich- 
ardson, that the expedition actually took place; būt 1 
cannoi think, with Larcher, that the numbers recorded 
by Herodotus are consistsnt with probability.— T. 
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as compactly as possible, they dreir a ei rele 
round tbem. Dismissing these, they enclosed 
the circle with a wall breast high; ioto this 
tbey introduced anotber and another ten thou- 
sand, till they tbus obtained the precise num- 
ber of the whole. They afterwards ranged each 
nation apart. 

LXI. The nations who eompoacd the arroy 
were these. I speak of the Persians first, who 
wore emali helmets on their h e adė, which they 
call tiane : their bodies were covered with 
tunice of difierent coloure, having sleeves, and 
adorned with platės of steel, in imitation of the 
scales of fishes ; their tbighs were defended, 
aod they carried a kind of shield called gerra, 
beneath which was a ąuiver. 4 They had short 
epears, 5 largo bows, and anrows made of reeds; 
and on their right side, a dagger sospended from 
a beit. They were led by Otanes, father of 
Amestris, one of the wives of Xerxes. The 
Persiana were once called Cephenes by the 
Greeks ; by themselves and their neighbours 
Artsi. Būt when Perseus, the son of Danae 
and Jupiter, went to reside with Cepheus son 
of Belus, he married bis daughter Andromeda, 
and had by her a son named Perse*, who was 
left with his grandfather. Cepheus had no 
malė offspring, and the Persiana took their 
name from bis grandson Perses. 

LXI1. The Medes had the šame military 
dress ; indeed, properly speaking, it is Median 
and not Persian. Their leader was Tigranes, 
of the family of Achamenidea. In ancient 
times the Medes vrere universally called Arii: 
būt when Medea of Colchis went over to these 
Arii from Athens, they changed their name; 
this is what they say of themselves. The ar* 
mour of the Cissians generally resembled that 
of the Persians, eicept that instead 6f tiara 
they wore mitrės; they were commanded by 
Anaphes, son of Otanes. The Hyrcani were 
also dressed likę the Persiana, and had for their 
leader Megapanus, who was afterwards govern- 
or of Babylon. 

LXIII. The Assyrian forces had brazen 
helmets of a barbarous form, and difficult to 
describe. Their shields, spears, and daggers, 


4 A ęuiver.]—lt is probable from this account, says 
Larcher, thaton their nmrch tlie Persians did not carry 
their shiolds in their hands, būt suspended behind from 
their shouldcrs. 

5 Short spears.]—The reeder wi11 find an ezcellent 
descriplion of these military habits in Montlaucon, and 
by no ineans an inelegant or incorrect one in the Leon¬ 

idas ofour countryman Glover.— T. 
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were likę those of the Egyptiana; they had 
also large duba pointed with iron, and linen 
cnirasses. These people the Greeks call 
Syriana, the Barbarians Assyrians; mixed with 
these were the Chaldeans: the whole were 
under the eonduet of Otaspee, son of Arlachs- 
us. 

LXIV. The Bactrians, in what they wore on 
their heads, most resembled the Medes, būt af- 
ter the custom of their country, they used bows 
made of reeds, and short spears. The Bacie, 
who are a Scythian nation, had helmets ter- 
minating in a point, and wore breeches. They 
were also armed in their country manner, with 
bows, daggers, and a batehet called sagaris. This 
people, though reslly the AmyTgii of Scythia, 
were called Sac®, the name given by the Per¬ 
sians indiscriminately to all Scythians. Hys- 
taspes, son of Darius by Atossa the daughter 
of Cyrus, commanded tbe Bactrians and the 
Sac®. 

LXV. The dress of the Indians was cot- 
ton: their bows vrere made of reeds, as were 
also their arrows, which were pointed with iron; 
their leader wss Phsrnazathres, son of Arta- 
bates. The Arii had bows likę the Medes, 
būt vrere in other respects equipped likę the 
Bactrians, and vrere under the command ot 
Sisamnes son of Hydarnes. 

LXVI. The Parthians, 6 Chorasmians, Bog- 
dians, Gaudarians, and the Dadica, had the 
šame armour as the Bactrians. The Parthians 
and Chorasmians were led by Artabanos, son 
of Pharnaces; Azanes, son of Artmus, com¬ 
manded the Bogdians; as did Artyphius, son 
of Artabanua, the Gandarians and Dadice. 

LXVII. The Caspians wore a vest made 
of skins; they had the armour of their country, 
bows made of reeds, and scymitars. Ariomar- 
dus the brother of Artyphius eondueted them. 
The 8arang» had beautiful habito of diderent 
-and splendid colours: they had bu skins reach- 
ing to their knees, bows and javelins likę the 
Medes, and Pherendates the son of Megabyzus 
commanded them. The Pactyes also had vesto 
mado of skins, bows and daggers after tbe man¬ 
ner of their country, and Artyntes son of Ith- 
amatres vras their leader. 

LXVIII. The Utii, Mycii, and Paricanii, 
| were armed likę the Pactyes. The Utii and 


6 Parthians , Varioua and numerous as these 
confederales of Xerxes are here described, Lucan, in a 
poetical hyperbole, affirms, that the olUes of Pompey 
were štili more so.—See L. iii. 285 .—T 
2 o 2 
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Mycii had for (heir commander Arsamenes, 1 
ton of Darius : Sirometru the ton of (Eob&zus 
conducted the Paricanii. 

LXIX. The Arabiant wore large folding 
Testą, which they call zira: their bowt were 
long, fiezible, and crooked. The Ethiopians 
rrere clad in skina of panthers and liont: their 
bowt were of palm, and not lest than fonr cu- 
bita long. Their arrows were short, and mada 
of reeds, instead of iron they were pointed 
with a stone which they ase to cnt their seals. 
They had also speara armed with the horns of 
goats, shaped likę the iron of a lance; and be¬ 
sieles these, knotty clubs. It is the cnstom of 
this people, when they odvanee to combat, to 
daub one half of their body with gypsum, the 
other with vermilion. Arsanes son of Darius 
by Artystone a daughter of Gyrus, commanded 
the Arabiant and the Ethiopians who esme 
from beyond Egypt. Of all his wires, Darius 
loved Artystone the most, and he constructed 
a golden statue in her honour. 

LXX. Those Ethiopians who came from 
the moTe eastern parts of their country (for 
there were two distinet bodies in this ezpedi- 
tion) serred with the Indians. These differed 
from the former in nothing būt their language 
and their hair. The Oriental Ethiopians have 
their hair straight, those of Atties hare their 
hair more orisp and curling than any other men. 
The armour of the Asiatic Ethiopians resem- 
bled that of the Indiana, būt on their heads 
they wore the skins ofhorsea' heads, 1 on which 
the manės and ears were Įeit. The manės 
serred as the plumes, and the ears remained 
stiff and erect. Instead of shields they held 
out before them the skins of eranes. 

LXXI. The Libyans were dressed in skins, 
and had the points of their spears hardened in 
the fire. They were conducted by Messages, 
son of Oarizus. 

LXXII. The Paphlagonians wore helmeta 
made of network; they had small spears and 
bucklers, besides javelins and daggers. Agree- 
ably to the fashion of their country, they had 
buskins which reached to the middle of the 
leg. The Ligyes, Matieni, Maryandeni, and 
Syrians, were habited likę the Paphlagonians. 
These Syrians are by the Persians called Cap- 
padocians. The general of the Paphlagonians 
and Matieni was Dotus, son of Megasidras. 


1 Borte* 1 heads .']—'These helmeta were, according to 
the descripUon of CsBsar, in hls Commeniariep, rery 
common among the ancient Germane T. 


The Maryandeni, Ligyes, and Syrians, wera 
led by Bryas, son of Darius and Artystone. 

LXXIII. The arihour of the Phrygians 
differed rery lrttle from that of the Paphlago- 
nians. According to the Macedoni&ns, the 
Phrygians, as long as they were their neigh- 
bours, and lired in Europe, were called Bryges; 
on paseing orer into Asia they took the name 
of Phrygians. 9 The Armenians are a colony 
of the Phrygians, and were armed likę them. 
Artochmes, who had married a daughter of Da¬ 
rius, commanded both nations. 

LXXIV. The Lydians were eąuipped rery 
likę the Greeks. They were once called Meo- 
nians ;* būt they changed their ancient name, 
and took that of Lydus, the son of Atys. The 
Nysians wore the belmets of their country, had 
small shields, and javelius hardened in the fire. 
They are a colony of the Lydians, and named 
Oiympians, from mount Olympus. These tiro 
nations were conducted by Artaphernes, son 
of that Artaphernes who in eonjunetion with 
Datis had inraded Marathon. 

LXXV. The Thracians wore on their 
heads skins of fozes; the other part of their 
dress consisted of a tunic, below which was a 
large and folding robe ofrarious colours: they 
had also buskins made of the skin of fawns, 
and were armed with jarelins, small bucklers, 
and daggers. They were, as themselves relate, 
formerly called 8trymonians, from inhabiting 
the banks of the Strymon; būt passing orer 
into Asia, were named Bithynians. They say 
they were ezpelled their country by the Teu- 
crians and the Mysians. 

LXXVI. Bassacea son of Artabanus com¬ 
manded the Thracians of Asia; these used 
short bucklers made of hides, and each of them 
carried two Lycian spears: they had also hel- 
mets of brass, on the summit of which were the 
ears and horns of an oz, made also of brass. 


2 Phrygians .] — Arrlan telis us that the Phrygians 

were reported to be the oldest of mankind, Xi^#vt«« 
Gfvytę ir«\M<oT«Toi Cited by Eust. in Com. 

in Pion. p. 800. The reader will remember that Lbis 
was disputed with them by the Egyptians, būt given up 
aller the ezpedient used by Psammetichus.— T. 

3 Msomcms.]—Bochart dedučes this name from the 

Greok and their after-name Lydi from the 

Hebrevv. Būt it does not seem probable that the oldest 
name should be taken from the Greek, and the latter 
from the Hebrew language. Wnat is yet farther re- 
mored from consistency,he places a desce adant ofSheai 
In the lot of Japhet, and supposes the Lydians to be the 
children of Ludim. From him I presume they wonld 
have been called Lydimi, not Lydi.—See the inreniion 
of gamefl imputed to this people, book L c. 91—2*. 
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together with a crest Oo their legs they had 
purple buski ns. This people have among 
them an oracle of Man. 4 

LXXVII. The Cabalian Meonians, 5 who 
are also called Lasomam, were habited likę the 
CiJicians, whom I shall desoribe in their proper 
erder. The Mily* carried short spears, their 
Teste confined with dasps; soma of them had 
Lycian bows, and they wore helmets of leather. 
O f all these, Badres, son of Hystanes, was 
commander. The Moechi had helmets ofvrood, 
sraall bucklers, and short spean with long iron 
points. 

LXXVIII. The Tibareni, Macrones, and 
Moeynceci, were in all respecto habited likę 
the Mosehu Ariomardus son of Darias, and 
of Parmys, daughter of 3merdis, son of Gyrus, 
commanded the Moschi and the Tibareni. 
Anayctes son of Chorasmes, who was govem- 
or of Sestos on the Hellespont, conducted the 
Macrones and Mosynceci. 

LXXIX. The Mares, after the fashion of 
their country, had net-work caaques, emali 
leathern bucklers, and spears. The Colchians 
had helmets of wood, small bucklers made of 
the hard hides of ozen, short spean, and 
swords. Pharandates, son of Teaspes, com¬ 
manded the Mares and the Colchians. The 
Allarodii and Saspines were dressed likę the 
Colchians, and led by Masistius son of 3iro- 
mitras. 

LXXX. The people who came from the 
islande of the Red Sea, to which those who 
laboar under the king’s displeasure are eziled, 
were habited and armed likę the Medes: they 
were led by Mardontes, son of Bagseus, who 
two years afterwards was šiai n at the battle of 
Mycale, where he commanded. 

LXXXI. These were the nations who pro- 
ceeded over the continent, and composed the 
infantry of the army. Their leaden who mar- 
shalled and numbered them, I have already 
specified: they also appointed the captains of 


4 Orarle qf Man .]—It Is thought by some, thst hera 
U soniethinę wanting: for the descrlptlon whlch by ihe 
contejft secms hera to be given of the Thracians, wlih 
truth will apply neither to the Thracians of Asla, nor of 
Europe. Wesseling presumea that they may be the 
Chalyhl&ns, amongst whom aras an oracle of Mare, and 
who were neighbour* to the nations here descrlbed by 
Herodotus. Larcher also is of this opinion. 

5 Cabcdian Meomans.] —Theso were probably the 
šame people who are mentioned book iii. c. 90. ths 
change of the a Ibr e being agroeably to the Ionlo dia> 
bet. 


thousands and ten thouaanda, who again chose 
the oentarions and leaden of ten. The difie- 
rent forcee and nations hod also other officen, 
būt those whom I have named were the princi¬ 
pai commanden. 

LXXXU. The generals in chief of all the 
infantry were Mardoniua, son of Gobryaa; 
Trintatachmee, son of Artabanus, who had 
given his opinion againat the Grecian war } 
and 8merdones, son of Otanes, which lašt toro 
were sons of two brothen of Darius, the vineles 
of Xerxes. To the above may be added Ma- 
sistes, son of Darius, by Atossa, Gergis son of 
Arinus, and Megabyzus, son of Zopyrus.® 

LXXXIII. Thsse were the commanden 
of all the infantry, ezcept of the ten thooaand 
chosen Peraians, who were led by Hydarnes, 
son of Hydarnes. These were called the im- 
mortal band, and for this reason, if any of them 
died in battle, or by any disease, bis place was 
immediately supplied. They were thus never 
more nor lees than ten thoosand. The Per- 
sians surpaased all the ręst of the army, not 
only in magnibeenoe būt valour. Their 
armoar I have before deacribed ; they were 
also remarkable for the ąuantity of gold which 
adomed them; they had with them carriages 
for their women, and a vost number of atten- 
dants aplendidly provided. They had also 
camels and beasts of burden to carry their pro- 
visions, besides those for the common ocos- 
rions of the army. 

LXXXIV. All the above nations are ca- 
pable of serving on horseback; būt on this ez- 
pedition those only constituted the cavalry, 
vvhich I shall enumerate. The Peniau horse, 
ezcept a emali number, whose casąues were 
ornamented with brase and iron, were habited 
likę the infantry. 

LXXXV. There appeared of the Sagaitii 
a body of eight thousand horse. Theee people 
lead a pastoral life, were originally of Persian 
descent, and ūse (ne Persian language: their 
dress is something betvvizt the Penian and the 
Pactyan ; they have no ofiensive weapons, ei- 
ther of iron or brase, ezcept their dsggen: their 
principai dependance in action is upon cords 
made of tvristed leather, which they nse in this 
manner: when they engage an enemy, they 
throw out these cords, having a nooee at the 


6 Zopyrus.]—This was ths femous Zopyrus thitmgh 
whose raeans Darius bseams master of Babyloiu—Sss 
book lik c. 109. 
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eit remi (y; if thej entangie 1 in tbem either 
‘horse or man, they without difficulty put ihem 
to death.—These forcoa were embodied with 
the Persisns. 

LXXXVI. The cavalry of the Mede*, and 
•Įso of the Cissians, are accoutred likę their 
infantry. The Indian horse likewise were 
armed likę their foot; būt besides led honfes, 
they had chariots of war y drawn by horses and 
wild asses. 2 The armour of the Bactrian and 
Gaapinn horse and foot were alike. This was 
also the case with the Africans, only it is to be 
observed that tbese lašt all fought from chariots. 
The Paricanian horse were also equipped likę 
their foot, as were the Arabians, all of whom 
had camels, by no means inferior to the horse 
in svviftness. 

LXXXVII. These were the cavalry, who 
formed a body of eighty thousand, eicluaive of 
camels or chariots. They were drawn up in 
regula r order, and the Arabians were disposed 
in the rear, that the horses might not be ter- 
rified, as a horse cannot endure a camel. 3 

LXXXVIII. Harmamithres and Titheus, 
the sons of Datis, commanded the cavalry ; 
they had sharedthiscommand with Pharnuches, 
būt he had been left at Sardis indisposed. As 
the troops were marching from Sardis he met 
with an unfortunate accident: a dog ran under 
the foot of his horse, which being terrified rear- 
ed up and threw his rider. Pharnuches aras in 
conseąuence seized with a vomiting of blood, 
which finally terminąted in a consumption. 
His servante, in compliance with the orders of 
their master, led the horse to the place where the 
accident happened, and there cut off his logs 4 

1 Jf they entangie.']—k simil&r mode of fighting was 
praciised by ihose of the Roman gladiators who were 
c&lled the Retiarii: benealh their bucklers they c&rried 
a kind of net, which, wben the opportunity presented it* 
self, they threw over the head of their adversaries the 
Secutores, and, thns eniangled, put the m to death w1th 
a kind of urident which constituted their offensive wea* 
pon.— T. 

2 Wild emes.]—M. La r che r renders e»»i ze¬ 

bras, būt I do not see that this necessarily foliowa The 
zebrą is certainly a species of wild ass; bnt I concelve 
that every wild ass is not a zebrą. Buffon raakes men- 
tlon of wild aases very dietinei from the zebras. The 
French translator supports his oplnlon from the descrip* 
tion ofthe ovoę myetoę in Oppi&n, L. iii. v. 183; būt this 
is by no means convincing to me.— T. 

3 Cannot endure a camel.]—See noie on ch. 80 of book 
Clio. 

4 Cut rffhis legt .]—See Senpca de Tra.—Al qui m his 
Įrašei dėmėmis esi, qtias anima carenl, sic mutis animal- 
lbus, quia nulla estinjuria nisi a consilio profecta. 

Jortin, in Remarke, at this passage of Seneca, ąuotea 
the incident be fore us from Hsrodouu: aftor which he 
adds— 


at the knees. Thus was Pbamuches deprivdl 
of his command. 

LXXXIX. The nnmber of the triremes 
was twelve hundred and seven : 5 of these the 
Phenicians in conjnnction witb the Syrians of 
Paleatine, furnished three hundred. They who 
served on board tbem had on their heads hel- 
mets nearly resembling those of the Greeks ; 
they had breast-piates made of linen, bucklers 


Canis vero caput horum et causa malorutn, an impune 
isthuc habuerit, nescimns—certe equo judice erneifra- 
gium merebatur. 

Whether the dog, the first cause and occasion of these 
evils, escaped wiih impunity, we are not toki. Certain- 
ly, if the horse were judge, he deserved to ha ve Lis lega 
broken. 

1 ha ve my doubte, wheiher Jortin in this remark did 
not, under the word eęuo, design to convey a pun. 

Some of my readers may probably th&nk me for ireat- 
ing them wiih an ezcellcnt Oreek pon, which I find in 
the notes to Wesseling’a Diodorus Siculus, vol. ii. p. 596. 

Dloscurus, an Egyplian bishop, before he begau the 
Service, had the common c tįstom of saying, n"** 

(iręne jmsin) peace be to all. It was notorioos, that the 
pious churchman had at bome a tavo u rite mistress, 
whnse name was Irene, which incident pruduced the 
following smart epigr&in: 

Etftfvn iranimv tmrx9woę nvif nritiat* 
n-ę Ivrarai wmr*¥, Švarce »*»4. 

The good bishop wishes peace (Irene) to all; būt bow 
can hc gi ve that to all, which he keeps to himsclf athoiue. 

6 Tteelve hundred and seven .}—I give the accountof 
the Persian fleet as stated by Nerodotus, that the reader 
may compare it with that which fullows of Diodorus 
Siculus: 

The Phenician vessels were * - - 300 


Egyptians.200 

Cypri&ns ------ 150 

Cicilians - -.100 

Pamphylians.30 

Lycians.60 

Dorians.30 

Carians.70 

loni&ns ------- 100 

Islsnders -------17 

Skilia n s. €0 

Poople of the Hellespont - 100 


1,207 


According to Diodorus Siculus. 
The Greeks had. 



The Dorians - -- -- -- 40 

JEolians.40 

Ionians. -100 

Hcllespontians - 80 

Islanders -------60 

Egyptians ------ 200 

Phenicians.300 

Cicilians ------ 80 

Carians - -- -- -- 80 

Pamphylians - - - - ■- 40 

Lycians - -- -- - - 40 

Cyprians.160 


1,200 
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trithoot bosses, and javelius. This people, by 
thehr own account, once inhabited the coasts 
of the Red Sea,® bot migrated from thence to 
the maritime parUof Syria; all which diatrict, 
aa far m Egypt, is denominated Paleatine. 
The Egyptians furnished two hundred vessels: 
they wore on their heads casques made of net- 
work; thoir ahields were of a convex form, 
having large bosses; their apeara were calcula- 
ted for sea-service, and they had huge battlo- 
axes. Their forces, in generol had breast- 
plates, and large swords. 

XC. The people of Cyprni supplied dily 
vessels: aa to their armour, their princea wore 
mitrės on their heads; the troops wore tunics, 
būt were in other respects habited liko the 
Greeks. The Cyprians, according to their 
own account, are varionsly composed of the 
people of Salamis and Alhens; some also came 
from Arcadia, some from Cythnus, others from 
Fhenicia, and others from Elhiopia. 

XCI. From Cilicia came one hundred 
ahips. This people had a kind of helmet pecu- 
liar to their country, and a small buckler made 
of an nntanned hide of an ox; they had also 
tnnics of wool: each of ihem had two spears, 
and a sword not unlike those of Egypt. For- 
merly they were called Hypachsans: they 
were named Cilicians from Cilex the Phenici- 
an, the son of Agenor. The Pamphylians 
bronght tbirty ships, and were accoutred likę 
the Greeks: they are descended from those who 
after the destruction of Troy were dispersed 
under Amphilochus and Calchas. 6 7 


6 Cocuts of the Red Seo.]—There were Phenicl&ns of 
dHferent countries: they were to be found upon the 
Slnus Persicus, upon the Sinus Arabicus, in Egypt, in 
Crete, in Africa, in Epinis, and evcn in Attica.—See 
Hesychius. $o<r<Ki; yivoį r* A5 h»>it«. Thereisarace 
of Phenicians atnong the Athenians. In ahori, it waa 
a title introduced at Sidon and the coast adjoining, 
by people from Egypt; and who the people were that 
brought lt, may be known from Severai passages in an- 
cient hi story, būt particularly from an extracl in Euse- 
bius.—See Bryant , vol. i. 324,323. 

7 Calchas .}—With the name of Calchas every one is 
&cqualnted; būt few perhaps know the end he met with. 
Mopsus, son of Mario and Apollo, had at the death of 
his mother, by right of inherilance, the oracle of Apollo, 
at Claros. About this period Calchas, who after the 
taking ofTroy led a wandcringllfe, airi vedat Colophon. 
The two scers malntained a long and obstinale dispute, 
till at length Amphimachus king of Lycia terminated 
their difTerenco. Mopsus dissuadcd him from going to 

war, foretelling that he would be defeated; Calchas, on 
the contrary, advised him to gn, assuring bim he would 
prove victorious. Amphimachus having been overcome, 
Mopsus received greaier honours ihan e vęr, and Calchas 
put hiinselfto death.— Larcher. 


XCII. Fifty ships were furnished by the 
Lycians, who were defended with breaat-plates 
and a kind of buskin; besides their spears 
they had bows made of cornel wood ; their 
arrows were of reeds, būt not feathered. From 
their shoulders the skin of a goat was suspend- 
ed, and on their heads they wore a cap with a 
pi ūme of feathers: they had also axes and dag- 
gers. They are descended from the Cretans, 
and were once called Termils ; afterwards they 
took the name of Lycians, from Lycus, an 
Atbenian, the son of Pandion. 

XCIII. The Dorians of Aaia came in thirty 
vessels : these being originally from the Pelo- 
ponnese, were provtded with Grecian arma. 
The Carians had seventy ahips, and were 
eąuipped in every respect likę Ahe Greeks, vrith 
the addition of axes and daggers. We bave in 
a former place made menlion of the name, by 
which they were originally known. 

XCIV. The Ionians, armed likę the Greeks. 
appeared wilh a fleet of one hundred ships, 
According to the Grecian account, this people, 
when they inhabited that part of the Pelopon- 
nese called Achaia, before the arrival of Danaus 
and Xanthus, were called the Pelasgian ^Egi- 
alians. They were afterwarda named Ionians, 
from lon, son of Xuthus. 

XCV. The Islanders, 8 in Grecian armour, 
were in seventeen vessels. These, once Pe¬ 
lasgian, were ultimately termed Ionian, for the 
ša me reason as the twelve Ionian ei ties found- 
ed by the Athenians. The jEolians brought 
sixty ships, and were armed in the Grecian 
, manner; these also, according to tbe Greeks, 
were once Pelasgi. The inhabitants of the 
Hellespont, those of Abydos excepted, in con- 
junetion with the people of Pontua, furnished 
one hundred vessels: those of Abydos, by the 
command of the king, remained to defend the 
bridges. The Hellespontians, being a mixed 


8 The Islanders .}—Ionian Islanders could not 
be either those of Chios or of Somos. These assembled 
ai the Panlonium, and were a part of the twelve cities, 
whlch iheae islanders were not. Diodorus Siculus adds 
also the inhabitants of Chios and of Semosto the Ionians, 
and roakes, likę Hemdotus, a distinelion betwixt them 
and the islanders. Būt who then were they 7 Diodorus 
Siculus Informs us. The kine, says he, was joined by 
all those islande belwixt the Cyaness and the promonto- 
ries of Triopium and Sunium. Thus it appears that they 
were the išloš of Ceos, or Cea, as the Lalins have it, 
Naucos, Sephros, Seriphos, Andros, and Tonos, which 
were Tienian, and (bunded by the Athenians, as appears 
from Herodotus, book viii. chap. 46,48; and from Thucy* 
didės, book vii. c. 57, where lt should be read Th*io» and 
not Tųm.—Valcnaer. 
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colony of Ionians and Dorians, were armed likę 
the Greeks. 

XCVI. In each of these vessels were de- 
tschments of Medes, Persians, and S acte. The 
best mari ners were the Phenici&ns, and of the 
people of Phenicia, the Sidonians. The sea 
and land forces of all these nations were under 
the immediate command of their own officers. 
The mention of their particalar narnės, as it is 
not essential to my purpose, we shall orait. It 
would indeed prove an uninteresting labour, as 
every city had its own coromander, vrho with- 
out any great distinction or authority merely 
belped to *well the mass of the army. Those 
who had the principai conduct of the war, I 
have already enumerated, as well as the Per- 
sian officers tn whom the command of each 
nation wos aasigned. 

XCVII. The commanders in chief of the 
sca forces were, Ariabigoes, son of Darius, 
Prexaspes, son of Aspathines, and Megabyzus, 
son of Megabates, together with Achemenes, 
another son of Darius: of these Ariabignes, 
son of Darius, by a daughter of Gobryas, had 
the conduct of the Ionian and Carian fleets. 
The Egyptians were commanded by Acha- 
menes, brother of Xerxes, both on the father 
and mother’s side. The two other generals 
conducted the ręst of the fleet to the amount 
of three thousand vessels, which were compo- 
sėd of vessels of thirty and fifty oars, of Cercu- j 
ri, 1 2 * * * * and of long transports for the cavalry. | 

XCVIII. After the generals, the more dis- 
tinguished officers of the fleet were the 8ido- 
nian Tetramnestus, son of Anysus; Martes 
of Tyre, son of Siromus; Nerbalus the Ara- 
bian, son of Agbalus: the Cilician Syennesis, 
son of Oromedon; and Cyberniscus the son 
of Sicas. To these may be added Gortes, son 
of Chersis and Timonax, son of Timagoras, 
both of them Cyprians, with the three Carian 
leaders, HistUeus, son of Timnis, Pigres, son 
of Saldomus, and Damasithymus, son of Can- 
daules. 

XCIX. The other leaders I forbear to spe- 
cify, it not appearing necessary; būt it is im- 
possible not to speak, and with admiration, of 
Artemisia, 8 who, though a female, served in 


1 Cerruri.") —These, according to Pilny, were a par- 
tfcular kinti of vessel, i n ve n tad by the Cyprians. 

2 ArUfm'*ja,]—Then were two of thle name, both 

nalivee, and queens of Caria, from whlch circumst&nce 

they have by d i Afera nt wrhers been frequently con- 

founded. Pilny, Hardouin, and Scaliger have been 

fuilty of ibis error, and have ascribsd to the flrst what 


this Grecian eipedition. On the death of her 
huehand she enjoyed the supreme authority, 
for her son waa not yet grown up, and hor 
great spirit aud vigour of mind alone induced 
her to exert berself on this occasion. She wu 
the daughter of Lygdamis, by her father’s aide 
of Halicarnassus, by her m other of Cretan do- 
scent She had the conduct of those of 
Halicarnassus, Cos, Nisyros, and Calydoe. 
She furnished five ships, vrhich, next to those 
of the Sidonians, were the best in the fleet. 
She was also distinguished among all the al- 
lies for the salutary coonsele which she gavę the 
king.—The people I have recited as subject 
to Artemisia, were I believe all of them Dori¬ 
ans. The Halicarnassians were originally of 
Trezene, the ręst of Epidaurus. Such were 
the maritime forces. 

C. Xerxes having ranged and numbered his 
ar m am e n t, was desirous to take a survey of 
them all. Mounted in his car, he examined 
each nation in their turn. To all of them he 
proposed certain questions, the replies to which 
were noted down by his secretaries. In this 
manner he proceeded from first to lašt through 
all the ranks, 8 both of horse and foot. When 


is true only of the lašt—See Boyle, arlicle Artemisia. 
Nothing can however be more clear and satisfactory, 
than Ihat the Artemisia who accompanled Senes aras 
the daughter of Lygdamis. The Artemisia whose man 
Bolcum in honour ofherhusband’s memory has rendei 
ed her so illustrious, was the daughter of Hecalemnes, 
and lived at a much later period. The daughter of Lyg* 
d&mis, of whom it is our business to speak, aras certainly 
a great and illustrious characler. Her wisdom is very 
conspicuous, from the ezcellent advice which she gavę 
Senos; and her valour aras eroinsnlly distinguished, 
above that of all the men, in the ballle of Salamis. See 
in a subsequcnt paragraph the speech of Senes con- 
cerning her, whlch hae been imitated by Jusiin: “ Arte 
mišią ąueen of Halicarnassus, arho joined her forces 
with Senes, appeared amongst the forwanlest com 
manders in the hoUest engagements; and as on the 
man’s side thore wms an effemlnale cowardice, onthe 
vroman’s aras observed a masculine courage.” 

She i s honourably mentioned by a variety of vrriters, 
būt at length fcll a vietim to the lendcr passion. She 
was violejuly in love with a native of Abydos, named 
Dardanus; to rid berself of which she took the oele- 
brated lover’s leap irom the promontory of Lucas, and 
perished.— T. 

3 Through all the ronAs.]—The procession of Senes 
in his car through the ranka of his army is areli de 
scribed by Gloverin his Leonidas, and seemaloaflbrd* 
fine subject for an historlcal paimi ng. 

The monaicb wilPd, ud luddeaiy be benrd 
Bn tnurpllng bo» -Hifb on utver wbeda 
The ir'ry car witb tture npphirM abone, 

Černiau beryta, and the >q>er green, 

The emerald, (he rabft gto»log btnh, 

TJje flanuof tnpee, aritb Ha folden bernų 
The paari, th’ mpuptUasisttvS, įsi all 
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this wss done, the fieet also was pushed off 
from land y whilst the monarchi ezchanging his 
ehariot for a Sidonian veeeel, on the deck of 
wbich he sat, beneath a golden canopy, paased 
alowiy the heads of the 0 hips ( propoeing in likę 
man nėr ąuestions to each, and noting down the 
answers. The commanders had severally 
moored their veseel* at abont four plethra from 
shore, in one uniform line, with their sterns 
out to sea,-and their crews under arms, as if 
prepared for battle. Xerxes viewed them, 
paasing betwixt their prows and the shore. 

C I. When be had finished his surrey, he 
went on shore ; and sending for Demaratus, 
the son of Ariston, who accompanied him in 
this ezpedition against Greece, he thus ad- 
dressed him : “ From yon, Demaratus, who 
are a Greck, and as I nnderstand from your- 
self and others, of no mean or contemptible 
city, I am desirons of obtaining Information; 
do yoo think that the Greeks will presume to 
make any resistance against me 1 For my own 
part not to mention their want of unanimity, 
I cannot think that all the Greeks, joined to 
all the inhabitants of the west, would be able 
to withstand my power: what is your opinion 
on this subject t” « 8ir,” said Demaratus, in 
reply,« shall I say what is true, or only what is 
agreeable 1” 4 Xerxes commanded him to 


The nriooe g m wfatah iftri, 

lb deck ttupompof Mage. Ib bvnUMd fold 
A eculptorad eaglc from behind dtapiajU 
H« atately Deck, and otar tbe royal head 
OuWre(chM hta davting aringa. Eight gmmvm kmk, 

Whkh m tbe CunM Ntaaaa phln ww —d 
In wiDby Medis, drew the radtaot ear. 

-Attbeafemlband 

Th’ atteutire ateeda, the ebariot Aka ; behlad 

He now dmwa eigh. Ui* inuuroenble bota 
Boil back by nailone and admit tbeir M 
WHballh»atinpt Aarfroan cryatal doeaee, 

Built endernealh an ereb of pcndeal mm, 

Wheo that atara power arboae tridaot rulea tha flooda, 

With eeeb caralaan deity, atranda 
Throo*d in hii pcariy ehariot—all the deep 
Dirida ite b taon to th’ emergiog god, 

So Xerzea rodė between the Aaiaa worid, 

On eitber aide recsding. I r a nS l t 

4 Or only tekat is agreeable .']—This naturally bring* 
to mind the old pruverb in the Andria of Terence: 

Obeeguimn amicoa, raitai odiom pariL 

Which expression Cicero, in his Treatise de Amichla, 
re pro bate s with proper dignity. 

See also some lines, ąuoted in Athen*us, from Aga- 
tho, the English of which Is, If I speak the troth, I shall 
not please you: If I please you I shall not speak the 
tmth. 

If, as appears from Xenophon in particular, and from 
Tarious other writers, that to speak the Iruih consthuted 
an indispensable part of Persian education, these words 
of Demaratus musthaveapps&red an insult to Xerxes, 


speak the trnth, assuring him that he wonld be 
as agreeable to him aa ever. 

CII. “ Since,” answered Demaratna, « you 
command me to speak the truth, it ahall be my 
care to deliver myself in euch a manner that no 
one hereafter, apeaking as I do, shall be con- 
▼icted of falsehood. Greece has ever been the 
child of\noverty; for its Tirtuos it is indebted to 
the severe wisdom and disciplina, 9 by which it 
haa tempered its poverty, and repelled its op- 
p reasors . To this praise all the Dorian Greeks 
are entitled; Bnt I ahall now speak of the La- 
cedsBmonians only. You may depend upon it 
that your propositions, which threaten Greece 
with servitude, will be rejected, and if all the 
other Greeks aide with you against them, the 
Lacedamoniane will engage you in battle. 
Make no inąuiriee as to their number, for if 
they shall h&ve būt a thousand men, or oran 
fewer, they will fight you.” • 

CIII. « YVhat, Demaratus,” ananrered Xer- 
xes, smiling, « think you that a thousand men 
will engage so rast a host t Tell me, you who, 
as you ssy, have been their prince 1 wonld you 
now willingly engage with ten opponenU 1 If 
your countrymen be what you describe them, 
according to your own principles you, who are 
their prince, should be equal to two of them, 
If, therefore, one of them be able to contend 
with ten of my soldisrs, yon may be reesonably 
expected to contend with twenty: such ooght to 


not to be jostlfied by any aflfected bumilHy, or any real 
diflferance of rank. Whal Horaer thoughi on this subject 
may be gathercd from the two noble lines which he pute 
Into the mouth of Achilles; 

Wbo darė thtak one thing and mfbertan, 

My imd dcdeata hias aa tbe gatee of bell.—T. 

5 Wisdom and disripline.]—The character which De¬ 
maratus h e re gi ves of the Greeks, corresponds with that 
assigned to the Romans in the Cato of Addison: 

A Robuui aosl ta bent on higher riew* j 
To dvOiaa tbe rude nnpolbh’d wor]d, 

And lay lt tmder the Teatralui of tava ; 

To nu mlld and aoclable to man j 
To ealftrate tbe wltd tlcentkraa aarag* 

With artadam, dtaelpUne, and liberal erta, 

Tb* embeUbhmetita of lite. Virtau likę tbees 
Make bumu natūra ridne, retom the «wl, 

And breek oor fleree tBiberiaai ink> men. 

6 Willfight ymi .]—In elose imitation of the passage 
before us. the amhor of Leonidas makes Xerxes thus 
address Demaratus: 

Now dedare 

If yoadar Oraetaa w111 oppoae theb- mareb. 

To him tbeodle i Deen not, migbty kati, 

1 will decdn thy gondneu by a tala, 

Tb gir* them giory wbo degndad mizw ; 

Nor be tbe kine aSbnded wbil« I on 
Tbe «dee of truth—tbe Spėriam n*w fly 
Cbotemptaooi uailed tbe nanarebaad raeamed, 

Vilt tbou, io Le c edamon ooce eopre&ia, 

Cnaoaster twecty Fentana ? 
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be the tęst of your aaaertions. Būt ifyour coun- 
trymen reali y resembte in form and size you, 
and such other Greeka aa appear in my pre- 
sence, it ahould seetn that what you aay ia dic- 
tated by pride and inaolence; for how can it be 
abown that a thouaand, oi ten thouaand, or even 
fifty thouaand men, all equally free, and not sub- 
ject to the will of an individual, could oppoae ao 
great an army 1 Granting them to have five 
thouaand men, we have atill a majority of a 
thouaand to one; they who likę ua are under the 
command of one perBon, from the fear of their 
leader, and under the immediate impresaion of 
the laah, are animated vrith a apirit contrary to 
their nature, and are m adė to attack a number 
greater than their own ; būt they who are urged 
by no conatraint will not do thia. If these 
Greeka were even equal to ua in number, I 
cannot think they would darė to encounter 
Peraiana. The virtue to which you allude ia 
to be found among ourselves, though the ex- 
amplea are certainly not numeroua: there are 
among my Perai an guarda men who will 
singly contend vrith three Greeka. 1 * 3 The pre- 
posteroua language which you uae can only, 
therefore, proceed from your ignorance.” 

CIV. « I knew, my lord, from the firat,” 
returned Demaratus,” that by apeaking truth 
I ahould ofiend you. I waa induced to 
give you thia represcntation of the Spaitans, 
from your urging me to apeak vrithout re- 
serve. You may judge, air, what my at- 
tachment mušt be to thoae vrho, not con- 
tent vrith depriving me of my paternal dig- 
nitiea, drove me ignominioualy into exile. 
Your father received, protected and aupported 
me ;* no prudent man will treat vrith ingrati- 
tude the kindneas of hia benefactor. I vrill 
never presu me to engage in fight with ten men, 
nor even vrith tvro, nor indeed willingly with 
one ; būt if necessity demanded, or danger pro- 


1 With three Greeke .]—Tbia vain boaat of Zerzes was 
In the end punished by Polydamaa. Darius, natūrai snn 
of Artaxerxes, and who by the fmvour of the Persians 

succeeded to the throne, had heard of his remarkable 
ezploits; having by promises allured him to Susą, Poly- 
daman challengcd three of ihose whom the Persians call 
the immortal, encounterod them all at once, and slew 
them.— Larcher. 

3 Protected and ai ifported me.]—That prince gavę 
him the towns of Pcrgamus, Teuthrania, and Halisar- 
nia, which Eurysthenes and Procles, descendants of 
Demaratus, enjoyed in the 95th Olymplad, who joined 
themselves to Thimbron the Lacedemonian general, 

when he passed into Asla Minor to make war on Per¬ 

si*.— Larcher, 


voked me, I vrould net heaitate to fight wilh any 
one of thoae who they aay ia a mateh for three 
Greeka. The Lacedsmoniana, vrhen they 
engage in single combat, are certainly not in- 
Terior to other men, būt in a body they are 
not to be eąualled. Altbough free, they are 
not ao without aome reaerve ; the lavr ia their 
superior,’ of vrhžch they atand in greater awe 
than your aubjecta do of you : they areobedient 
to vrbat it commanda, 4 and it commands them 
ahraya not to fly from the field of battle, what- 
ever may be the number of their adveTsariee. 
It ia their duty to preserve their ranka, to con- 
quer, or to die. 5 If vvhat I aay aeem to you 
abaurd, I am vvilling in future to be silent, I 
have spoken vrbat I think, becauae the king 
commanded me, to whom may all he desiree 
be accompliahed.” 

CV. Xerxea amiled at theae worda of De¬ 
maratus, vrhom he diamiaaed vrithout anger 


3 The late is their ettperior.]— Thomson, in hia poem 
to Liberty, give s thir just and animated description of 
Sparta; 

-ftpred oe Eorote'i bonfc, 

Amid t cirde of aoft-rkit>g hilla, 

The patiem Aparta *ond, tbe aober, bud, 

And matunbduing city, whkh no ihape 
Of palo could cooqner, nor of ploMore cbann. 

Lycorpa there built, ob tbe aolid basa 
Of equal life, ao well a temper'd stata, 

Wbere mlz'd eaeh govenunent in endt just poiaej 
Each power ao eheckiag and aupporting each, 

That finu for aget and uomored it atood, 

Tbe tbrt of Greece, aritbout one giddy hour, 

Ooeahocfcof faetfcaioraf peily rage: 

lay witberM at tha root Thrice bnppy had, 

Had not oegteeted art srith medy aite 
Confouaded «uuk: būt if Atbeoiaa arti 
tūred not the soti, yet tbes tbe ealn abode 
Of rrhdom, Tirtue, pbOoaopbic eue, 

Of mani y k m ? , and wit io fragal phraae, 

Confined and pmrt into heookforce; 

There ton, by raoting tbcoen atill treacbVooa aalf, 

The publk and tbe prirate grew tbe ame; 

Tbe children of the mirai ng ptblkall, 

Andat ita tmbleafed: fcr tlattbny 

For that they lived entiie. and em tor that 

The tender motiur urged bar aon to die. 

£ate«y,purtii.Htt,*e. 

Dr. Johnson says troly of this poem, that none of 
Thomson’s vrorks have been ao liule regarded; 1 may, 
nevertheless, venture to promise whoever has not per- 
used it, that it vrill very well repay his attention.— T. 

4 What it commanda.] — u With the Lacedsemonians,” 
says Plato, “ the law is the klng and master: and men 
are not the tyrams of the laws.” “ The Deity,” says 
he, in anothcr place, “ is the law of wise and moderato 
men; pleasure that of men who are foolish and inlem- 
perate”— Larcher. 

5 Corujuer or to die.]— 

O eoneeiae not, prince, 

That Spartana rnutan otyect wbera to fix 
Their cyea in rerereoee, In obedieol 3md. 

To tbem mote arrfhl t tuo tbe taura of Uty 
To Anab tiembling millkmc, h tbe law, 

Wboee mered roice nujota* them to conftuut 
UnaambcrM fbm, to tmoguhb or todifc—LrpHldm. 
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civilly from his preeence. Affcer the above 
conference, he removed from Doriscus the 
govemor who had becn placed there by Darius, 
and promoted in bis room Mases mis, son of 
Megosdostis. He then passed through Thraee 
with bis army, towards Greece* 

C VI. To tbis Mascamis, as to the bravast 
of all the govemors appointed ei the r by him- 
eelf or by Darius, Xerxes sent prese n ta every 
year, and Artaxerxes, son of Xerxes, contiuu- 
ed to do tbe šame to bis descendants. Before 
tbis expcdition against Greece, tbere had con- 
stantly been governors both in Thraee and tbe 
Helleapont, all of whom, except Mascamis, tbe 
Greeks afterwards expelled; be alone retained 
Doriscus in bis subjection, in defiance of the 
many and repeated ezertions made to ramove 
him. lt was in remembrance of tbese Services, 
that be and all his descendants received pre- 
eents from the kings of Persia. 

CVII. The only one of all tbose ezpelled 
by the Greeks, who enjoyed the good opinion 
of Xerxes, was Boges, 6 the governor of Eion; 
this man he always mentioned in terma of es- 
teem, and all his descendants were hononrabiy 
regarded in Persia. Boges was not undeser- 
ving his great reputation: when be was be- 
eieged by the Athenians under the eonduet of 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, he might, if he had 
thought proper, have retired into Asia; this he 
refused, and defended himself to the lašt ex- 
tremity, from apprehensions that the king might 
•scribe his eonduet to fear. Wben no provi- 
8ions were left, he caused a large pilė to be 
raised ; he then slew his children, his wife, his 
concubines, and all his family, and threw tbem 
into the fire; he next cast all the gold and sil- 
ver of the place from the vralls into tbe Stry- 
mon : lastly, he leaped himself into the daines. 
This man is, therefore, very deservedly eitol- 
led by the Persians. 

C VIII. Xerxes, in his progress from Doris- 
cus to Greece, compelled all tbe people among 
vvhom he came to join his army. All this 
tract of country, as far as Thessaly, as I have 
before remarked, had been made tributary to 
the king, first by Megabyzus, and conclu- 
sivoly by Mardonius. Leaving Doriscus, he 
first passed beyond the Samothracian forte, 


6 Boges.]-—'This proper name la b y Pausanlas writ- 
ten Bnes. The ezpedition of Cimon is mentioned by 
Thucydides, JEschines, and others.—'This Cimon was 
Ine grandson of the Cimon spoken of in Llvy, book vi. 
ciiap. 34.39. 


the lašt of which, towards the west, is called 
Mesambria; contiguous to this is Stryme, a 
Thasian town. The river Lissus waters 
both these towns, the streams of which, on 
the present occasion, were insufficient for the 
army. This distriet was once called Galaice, 
now Briantica, and properly beionged to the 
Ciconians. 

CIX. Xerxes having passed the ezhausted 
bed of the Lissus* continued his msrch beyond 
the Grecian cities of Maronea, Dic©a, and 
Abdera ; 7 he passed also the following lakęs in 
the vicinity of these towns: tbe Ismaris, bo- 
twixt Maronea and Stryme, the Bistonis in the 
neighbourhood of Dicasa, which is filled by the 
two streams of the Trauus and Compsatus, 
Near Abdera is no lake of impOTtance; būt the 
king passed near the Nestus, which empties 
itself into the ocean. He proceeded onwards 
through the more midland rities, in one of 
which is a lake almost of thirty stadia i n cir- 
cumference, full of fish, būt remarkahly salt; 
the vraters of this proved only sufficient for tbe 
beasts of burden. The name of the city is 
Pistirus. These Grecian and maritime cities 
were to the left of Xerxes as he passed them. 

CX. The nations of Thraee, through wbich 
he marched, are these: the Peti, Ciconians, 
Bistones, Šapai, Dersei, Edonians, and the 
Šatra. The inhabitants of the maritime towns 
followed by sea; those inland, wbich I have 
already specified, were, eicept the Šatra, com¬ 
pelled to accompany 8 the army by land. 

CXI. The Šatra, as far as I know, never 
were subdued; they alone, of all the Thraci- 
ans, have continued to my memory, an inde- 
pendent nation. They aresemarkable for their 
valour. They inhabit lofty mountains covered 

7 Abdera .']—See note to chapter 168 of book the first; 
I there observed that Abdera produced many iilustrious 
characters, yet it is thus stigmatised by Juvenal in his 
tenih Salire. Speaklng of Democritus, he says, he was 

one prod norint 

Sammoa pone virei«( magia esempU datom* 

Vtntaun m patria, cruaaecpie lub un naacL 

'Which lines are thus translated by Drydon, rather too 
difluaely. 

Lomi from m great a w!t, a land of bog* 

Wifh dile bes fenced, a beaven fat wilh toga, 

May fonu a «pirH & losway the State, 

And r, sako tbe neighb’ring momreto fear tbeir ate.— T. 

8 Compelled to accompany .]—Thus we find wero 
these nations compelled to asrve under Cyrus, wbo were 
betwixt him and Crcesus, not as associaies, būt as pri- 
s rners of war. Many of them were reduced from being 
horsemen lo serve on (bot, and in a way, says Xeno> 
phon, which Cyrus accounled as in the bighest degras 
serviie, as slingers.—P. 
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with snow, bet abounding in all k indą of trees: 
upon the summit of one of their higheet kilis, 
they have an Oracle of Bacchua. The inter- 
pratars of these divine oracles are the Bessi 
a priestess makes the responses, as at Delphi, 
and with the šame ambiguity. 

CXII. Xerxes continued to advance, and 
passed by two Pierian ei lies, one called Pha- 
gra, the other Pergamos; to his right he left 
the moliniam Pangans, which is of great ei* 
tent and height, and has minės both of gold 
and silver; these are worked by the Pierians 
and Odomanti, and particnlarly by the Šatra. 

CXIII. Beyond Pangsus, to the north, are 
the Paeoniana, the Doberes, and the Paoples. 

* . Xenes passed all these, keeping a westward 
direction, ttll he came to the river Strymon, 
and the city of £ion: Boges, the governor of 
this lašt place, whom we have before man* 
tioned, was then living. The coontry round 
• Pangans, is called Phillis; it extends to the 
west as far as the Angitis, which empties itself 
into the 3trymon; to the south it continues 
till it meets the Strymon. To this river the 
magi oflered a sacrifice of white horses. 8 

CXIV. After performing these and many 
other religious rites to the Strymon, they pro- 
ceeded through the Edonian distriet of the Nine 
Ways, to where they fonnd bridgesthrown over 
the Strymon: when they heard that this place 
was named the Nine Ways, they buried there j 
alive nine yonths and as many virgins, natives 

1 Ovid makes mentlon of these Bessl in no 
very flattering terma: 

2 Sacrifice ąfichite horsm.]— The particular manner 
in which they narfonned these sacrifices, Strabo thus 
describes: 

When the Persians come to a lake, a river, or a fcnin- 
tain, they sink a pft, and kili the vlctim, taking particu¬ 
lar care that the pure water in the vicinity is not 
stained wilh blood, which would contaminate it. They 
then place Ihe flesh of the viclim upon branches of myr- 
tle or laurel, and burn it with small slieką: dūrinę this 
they chaunt hymns, and offer libations of oil mixed vrith 
milk and honey, which they pour not into the fire, būt 
upon the grouncl.—Their hymns are very long, and 
'vvhilst they are singing them they hold in their banda a 
bundle of short pleces of briar. 

To which may be added the following particulars : 

When the Persians sacrificed they wore garlands, 
which we learn fpom the first book of Herodotus, and 
the third book of the Cyropadia of Xenophon. They 
soanetimesdburnt all, and somėti mes only pert of the vlc¬ 
tim, feasting on the rematpder. In the 16th chapter of 
Levilicus, the English reader nftay find a general simili- 
tude to the Persian mode of sacrifice, and indeed to that 
of all the Oriental nations. See also on this subjeci the 
sncond Dissertalion of Hutchinson, pre£Lxed to his Cyro- 
padla, and 2 Sam. 13) et teą.—T. 


of the conntry. This custom of bnrying alire 
is common in Persis; and I have been iofornt- 
ed that Amestris, the wife of Xerxea, when 
she was of an advanced age, commanded four- 
teen Persian children of illoatrioos birth to bo 
interred alive in honour of that deity, who, as 
they suppose, ezists under the earth. 

CXV. Marching štili forwards, they left on 
the shore, to the west, a Grecian cily called 
Argilus; this, as well as the country beyond it, 
is called Bisaltia: leaving then to the left the 
gulph, which is near the temple of Neptūne, 
they crossed the plain called Sileura, and pass- 
iog the Greek city of Stagirus, came to Acan- 
thos. The people of all these placcs, of mount 
Pangseus, together with those whom we have 
enumerated, they carried along with them: 
they who dwelt on the coast went by sea; they 
who lived distant from the sea went by land. 
The line of country through which Xerxes led 
his army, is to the present day held in such 
eztreme veneration by the Thraci&ns, that they 
never disturb or cultivate it. 

CXVI. On his arrival at Acanthos, the 
Persian monarch interchanged the rites of hos- 
pitality with the people, and presented each 
with a Median vest.* 3 he wes promptod to this 
eonduet by the particular zeal which they dis- 
covered towards the war, and from their having 
completed the work of the canal. 

CXVII. Whilst Xerxes štili continued at 
Acanthos, Artachsses, who had superintended 
the works of the canals, died: ho was of tho 
race of the Achsmenidm, in great favour with 
the king, and the tallcet of all the Persians: he 
wanted būt four fingers of five royal cubits, 4 
and was also remarkable for his great slrength 
of voice. The king was much afflicted at bis 
loss, and buried him with great magnificence, 
the whole army being employed in erecting a 
monument to his memory. The Acanlhiaos, 
in compliance with an Oracle, invoke him by 
name, and pay him the honours of a hera. 
Xerxes always considered the death of Art»> 
chses as a great calamity. 

CXVIII. Those Greeks who entertained 
the Persian army, and provided a banąuet for 


3 Median veti .]—This was invented by Semiramts, 
the wife of Ninus; lt waa bo very graceful, that the Medes 
adnpted it, afler they had conąuered Asla; the Persians 
followed their example.— Larcher. 

4 Fire royal cubitt .]—Supposing our anihor to meaa 
herelhe Babylonian measure, this, acording t*» the coni- 
puiation of d'Anville, wuuld be seveo fect eight inches 
hlgh.— Larcher. 
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Ule king, were reduced to eztreme misery, and 
compelled to abandon their country. On ac- 
count of their cities distributed along the con- 
tinent, the Thasiana also feasted Xerxes and 
hia forcea; Antipater, the son of Orgia, a man 
of great reputation, waa eelected by hia country- 
tnen to preaide on the occaaien; by hia acconnt 
U appeared that four hnndred talente of silver 
were ezpended for thia puYpoae. 

CXIX. No lesa ezpenae devolved upon the 
other citiea, aa appeared by the accounta deli- 
vered in by the different magistrątea. Aa a 
iong previous notice waa given, preparationa 
were m adė with suitable indnatry and magnifi- 
cence. Aa aoon aa the royal will waa made 
known by the heroldą, the inbabitanta of the 
several citiea divided the com which they poa- 
aeaaed, and employed many montha in redacing 
it to meal and flour. Some there were, who 
purchaeed at a great price the fineat cattle they 
contd procare, for the purpoae of fattening them; 
o there, with the aame view of entertaining the 
army, provided birda both of the land and the 
water, which they preaerved in cages and in 
ponda. Many employed themselves in making 
cupa and gobleta of gold and ailver, with other 
ntensila of the table; theae laat-mentioned ar- 
ticlea were intended only for the king himaelf, 
and hia more immediate ettendanta; with re- 
apect to the army in general, it waa thought 
aufficient to furniah them with proviaion. On 
the approach of the main body, a pavilion waa 
erected, and properly prepared for the reaidence 
of the monarch, the ręst of the troops remain- 
ed in the open air. From the commencement 
of the feaat to ita conclusion, the fatigne of 
thoae who provided it ia hardly to be ezpreaaed. 
The gueats, afier aatiafying their appetitea, pase- 
ed the night on the place ; the next moming, 
after tearing up the pavilion, and plundering ita 
contenta, they departed, without leaving any 
thing behind them. 

CXX. Upon thia occasion the witty remark 
of Megacreon of Abdera, haa been handed 
down to posterity. He adviaed the Abderitea 
of both aexea to go in proceaaion to their tem¬ 
ples, and there in the attitude of aupplicanta, 
entreat the goda to continue in future to avert 
from them the half of their calamitiea. With 
respect to the past, he thought their gratitude 
waa due to heaven, becauae Xerzea did not 
take two repaata in a day. If the Abderitea, 
he obaerved, had been required to furniah a 
dinner aa well aa a aupper, they muat either 


have prevented the visit of the king by flight, 
of have been the moat miaeroble of human 
beings. 

CXXI. Theae people, aevere aa was the 
borden, fulfilled what had been enjoined them. 
From Acanthoa, Xerxes dismiaaed the com- 
mandero of hia fleet, reąuiring them to wait hia 
ordera at Therma. Therma ia situated near 
the Therman Gulf, to which it gives ita name. 
He had been taught to auppoae thia tbe moat 
convenient road; by the command of Xerxes, 
the army had marched lirom Doriscua to Acan¬ 
thoa in three separate bodies: one went by tbe 
aea-coast, moving with the fleet, and waa com- 
manded by Mardoniua and Maaiatea; a second 
proceeded through the midat of the continent, 
under the conduct of TritanUschmes and Ger- 
gia; betwixt theae went the third detachment 
with whom waa Xerxea himaelf and who were 
led by Smerdoraenes and Megabyzua. 

CXXII. Aa aoon aa the royal mandate was 
iaaued, tbe navy entered tbe canal which had 
been sunk at mount Athos, and which was con- 
tinued to the gulf, contiguoua to vrhich are the 
citiea of Aaaa, Pidorua, Singus, and 8arga. Tak- 
ing on board a supply of troopa from theae 
placee, the fleet advanced towarda the Thermsan 
gulf, and doubling the Toronean promontory 
of Ampeloa paased by the following Grecian 
towns, from which also they took reinfoTcementa 
of vesaela aųd of men—Torona, Galepaus, 
Sermyla, Mecybema, and Olynthus. Ali the 
above diatrict ia now named Sithonia. 

CXXIII. From the promontory of Am- 
pelo#, they proceeded by a short cnt to the 
Oanastrean cape, the point, which, of all the 
diatrict of Pallene, projects fortheat into the 
sea; here they took with them other supplies 
of men and ships, from Potid&a, Aphytua, 
Neapolis, JEgu, Therambus, Scione, Menda, 
and Sana. Theae citiea are situated in the 
region now called Pallene; known formerly by 
the name Phlegra. Coaating onwards to the 
atation appointed, they supplied themaelvea 
with troopa from the citiea in the vicinity of 
Pallene, and the Thermean gulf. The narnės 
of theae, aituate in vrhat ia now called the 
Cnossean region, are Lipazua, Combrea, Liass, 
Gigonua, Campea, Smila, and ABnea. From 
thia laat place, beyond vrhich I shall forbear to 
specify the narnės of cities, the fleet went in a 
straight direction to the Thormasan gulf, and 
the coast of Mygdonia; it ultimately arrived at 
Therma, the place appointed, aa also at Sin- 
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dus and Chalestra, on the river Axius, vrbich 
•eparates Mydgonia from Bottiaeis. In a 
narrow neck of this region, leading to the sea, 
are found the cities of Ichne and Pella. 

CXXIV. The navai forces stationed them- 
selves near the river Alius, tbe town of Ther- 
ma, and the otheT neighbouring cities, where 
they waited for tbe king. Directing bis march 
this way, Xerxes, with all bis forces, left Acan- 
thos, and proceeded over the continent through 
Pagonis and Crestonia, near the river Chidorus, 
which,taking Ha rise in Crestonia, flows through 
Mygdonia, and empties itself into a marsh 
which h above the river Alius. 

CXXV. In the course of this march the 
camels, which carried the provisions, were at- 
- tacked by lions: in the darkness of the night 
they left their accustomed abode, and rrithout 
molesting man or beaat, fell upon the camels 
only. 1 That the lions should attack the camels 


1 The camels only.']—“ Herodotus,” says Bellangcr 
in m note upon this pas sage, “ was no gresi natūraliai. 
The Arabians, and all Ihoae who inhabii the counlriea 
where are lions and camels, very well know that the 
lion loves the flesh of the camel.”— See JSlian, History 
qf artimais ,, book xvii. chmp.36. 

Herodotus, it mušt be confessed, waa not remarkably 
wcll versed in natūrai history; būt if he had, it mušt 
always have appeared surprising to him, that lions, who 
had never bcfore seen camels, or tasted their fiesh, 
should attack them in preference to other beasts of bur- 
den. That in Arabia lions should prefer a camel to a 
horse, maf seem natūrai enough; they know by erperi- 
ence the fiesh of these two animala, and that of the cam¬ 
els is douUless more to their laste; bul what could have 
given them this knowledge in Macedonia 11 confess that 
this vrould have appeared noless marvellous to me than 
to Herodotus.— Larcher. 

With respecl to the lion, many preposterous errors 
anciently prevailed, which modern improvemenls and 
researches In natūrai history, have corrected and im- 
proved; nevertheless the fact recorded here by Herodo- 
lūs mušt ever appear marvellous. It seems in the first 
place, that the region ofEurope in whicb he has fisred 
ihese lions is too cold for producing those animals, and 
according to every testimony it was then colder than ai 
proseni. 

It is now well known that the lion, howevcr urged by 
hunger, does not attack its prey boldly and in an opcn 
manner, bul inaidiously: asthe camels were thereforo 
certainly on this occasionaccompanicd by a muliilude, it 
is not easy to conceive how they could well be exposed 
lo the attacks of the lions. In the next place it is not like- 
ly that the lions should be allured to the camels by their 
smėli, for it is now very woll ascertained that the lion 
has by no means an acute sense of smelling. With re¬ 
specl to the taste of the lion, U is said that having once 
tasted human blood it prefers it to all other food. Of the 
tigcr, which is only a diflerent species of the šame ge¬ 
nus wilh the lion, both tysing feles, it is said, būt I know 
not from what acc.uracy of eiperiment or observation, 
that it prefers the flenh of an African lo that of an Euro- 
pean, the European to the American ; bul the asserlion 
may be reasonablydisputed.— T. 


ulone, animals they had never before devoured, 
or even seen, is a fact which I relate with eur- 
prise, and am totally unable to explain. 

CXXVI. These places abound with lions 
and wild bulls, the large horna of which are 
carried to Greece. On the one aide tha Neš¬ 
tus, which flow8 through Abdera, and on the 
other the Acheloua, paasing through Acarna- 
nia, are the limito beyond which no lions ara 
found. 9 In the intermediate region betwixt 
these two places lions are produced; būt no one 
has ever seen them in Europe, beyond the 
Nestus to the east, or beyond the Achelous to 
the west. 

CXXVII. On his arrival at Tberma. 
Xerxes halted with bis army, which occupied 
the whole of the coast from Tberma and Myg¬ 
donia, as far as the rivers Lydias and Haliac- 
mon, whicb forroing the limito of Bottieia apd 
Macedonia, meet at lašt in the šame channel. 
Here the Barbarians encamped: of all the rivers 
I have enumerated, the Chidorus, which flows 
from Crestonia, was the only one which did 
not aftord sufficient water for the troops. 

C XXVIII. Xerxes, viewing from Ther- 
ma, Olympus and Ossa, Thessalian mountains 
of an extraordinary height, betwixt which was 
a narrow passage where the Peneus poured its 
stream, and where was an entrance to Thessaly, 
he was desirous of sailing to the motith of this 
river. For the way he had deteimined to 
march as the safeat was through the high coun- 
try of Macedonia, by the Perrhebi, and the 
town of Oonnus. He instantly however sėt 
about the accomplishment of his wish. He 
accordingly went on board a Sidonian vessel, 
for on such occasions he always prefcrred the 
ships of that country; leaving here^his land 
forces, he gavę the signal for all the flect to 
prepare to sėt sail. Arriving at the mouth of 
the Peneus, he observed it with particular ad- 
miration, and desired to know of bis guides if 
it would not be possible to tum the stream, 
and make it empty itself into the sea in some 
other place. 

CXXIX. Thessaly is said to have been 
formerly a marsh, on all sides surroonded by 
lofty mountains ; to the east by Pelion and 

2 Lions are found.] —Lions are not at all found in 
America, and fewer in Asia than Africa. The natūrai 
history of the lion may be peruscd in Butfbn wiih much 
infnrmation and entertainment, būt more real koow- 
ledge concerninę this noble animal may perhaps be ob* 
tained from Sparman’s Voyage lo the Cape of Good 
Hope, than from any other writer on this subject.— T. 
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Omu, whose burna meet each other; to the 
north by Olympus, to the west by Pindus, to 
the south by Othiys. The space betwixt these 
ts Thessaly, into which depressed region many 
merą pour their waters, būt more particularly 
these ‘ five, the Peneus, the Epidanus, the 
Onochonus, the Enipeus, and the Pamišus: 
all these, flowing from the mountains which 
surround Thessaly into the plain, are till then 
distinguished by specific narnės. They after- 
Wards unite in one n a mm channel, and are 
poured into the sea. After their union they 
take the name of the Peneus only. lt is said, 
that formerly, before this aperture to the sea 
exi8ted, all these rivers, and also the lake B<b- 
beis, had not as now any specific name, būt 
that their body of water was as large as at pre- 
sent, and the whole of Thessaly a sea. The 
Theesalians affirm, and not improbably, that 
the valley through which the Peneus flows was 
formed by Neptūne. Whoever supposes that 
Neptūne causes earthquakes, and that the con- 
Mquent chasms are the work of that deity, 
mm on viewing this spot easily ascribe it to his 
power: to ine, the separation of these moun¬ 
tains appears to have been the effect of an 
earthquake. s 

CXXX. Xerxes inquiring of his guides 
whether the Peneus might be conducted to the 
sea by any other channel, received from them, 
wbo were well acqnainted with the situation of 
the country, this reply : « As Thessaly, O king, 
is on every aide encircled by mountains, the 
Peneus can have no other communication with 
the sea.” « The Thessalians,”' Xerxes is said 


3 An earthqnake.]—T\\e reader may see in Philostra- 
tus, ihe descripiion of a picture in which Neptūne is re- 
presented as in the mct of separating the mountains.— 
See also Strabo. The tradilion that Ossa and Olympus 
were anciently different paris of the šame mountain, ex- 
jsled from a very remote period in Greece; and accord- 
ing to Mr. Wood, in his Essay on Homer, is not now ob- 
literated. The vallcy through which Ule Peneus flows 
is the celebrated vale of Tempę, the fruitful jheme of so 
many poetical effusions in ancient periode, as well as 
at the present. The river Peneus is no where betler 
describcd than in the following lines of Ovid : 

E«t nemuš Hssmonl* prerupfa quod tmdiąue cludK 
Sil ra, voctnt Tempe per qum Peneus ab Smo 
Effusus Plūdo įpurooris solvUnr undk 
Dejecfuque *t»t» teones sfitantk hmm 
Kubilą cooducit, summasque u perline ijItss 
I mpluit et unitu plusquam ricina fkUjęaL 

McUumorph. i. 668. 

Very few. readers wlll require to be told that Ovid 
made the banks of the Peneus the scene of his fable 
cf Daphne and Apollo.— T. 


to have answered, « are s sagacious people. 
Tbey have been careful to decline a contest for 
many reasons, and particularly aa they mušt 
have discerned that their country would afford 
an easy conquest to an invader. All that 
wonld be necessary to deluge the whole of 
Thessaly, except the mountainous parts, vrould 
be to stop up the mouth of the river, and thus 
throw back its wetera upon the country.” 
This observation referred to the sons of A Įeitas, 
who were Thessalians, and the first Greeks 
who snbmitted to the king. He presu m ed that 
their conduct declared the general sentimente 
of the nation in h» favour. After surveying 
the plsce he returned to Therma. 

CXXXI. He remained a few days in the 
neighbonrhood of Pieria, during which interval 
a detachment of the third of his army was em« 
ployed in clearing the Macedonian mountains, 
to facilitate the passage of the troops into the 
country'of the Perrhsbi. At the šame time the 
messengera who had been sent to require earth 
and water of the Greeks returned, some with 
and somo without it 

CXXXII. Among those who sent it woie 
the Thessalians, the Dolopians, the Enians, the 
Perrhsbi, the Locri, the Magnetes, tbe Melians, 
the Achsans of Phthiotia,the Thebans, and the 
ręst of the people of Besotis, except the Thes- 
pians and Plateans. Against all these nations 
those Greeks who determined to resist the 
Barbarians entered into a aolemn vow 4 to the 
following efiect—that whatever Greeks submit- 
ted to the Persian, without the plea of unavoid- 
able necessity, shonld on any favourable change 
of their aflairs forfeit to the divinity of Delphi 
a tenth part of their property. 

CXXXIII. Xerxe8 sent no messengera 
either to Athens or to Sparta, for when Darius 
had before sent to those places, the Athenians 
threw his people into their pit of punishment, 5 


4 Solcmn eoto.]—The Greek is ithp» of x»o»,literally, 
they cnt an oath, because no alliance or agreement was 
ever made without sacrificing a victim. Similar to this, 
and to be ezplained in likę manner, was the ferire fcedus 
of the Romans. 

5 Pit ofpunishment .']—Learned men have disputed 
whether the &a e »9įev wus the place of punishment at 
Athena or at Sparta. See the Essais de Criliąue of Bcll- 
anger, page 63, and the note of Larcher on this passage. 
It was a deep pit, into which criminals wereprecipitated. 
See, i n the Stratagem&ta of Polymnus, an entertaining 
ancount of the ingenious and successful contrivance of 
one Aristomenes to escape from Utis horrid place. Po/- 
y cm. book ii. c. 2. Similar to this was the punishment 
of precipit&Uon from the Tarpeian rock lnflicted on stale 
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the Laccdemonians into velia, telling them to 
got tbe earth and water tbence, and carry it to 
their king. The city and country of tbe 
Atbeniana was afterwards laid waste ; būt tbat 
they aufiered thus in consequence of their treat- 
ment of tho ambaasadors, is znore than I will 
assert, indeed I can by no raeam aacribe it to 
tbat cauae. 

CXXXIV. Būt the vengeance of Taltby- 
bius, 1 who hadbeen theberaldof Agamemnon, 
fell upon the Lacedsmoniana. There ia at 
Sparta a temple of Talthybius f hia poaterity 
are called Talthybiad®, and are employed, as a 
mark of honour, on all foreign embaaaies. A 
)ong time after the incident we have related, 
tbe entraila of the vietinis c ontinued at Sparta to 
bear an unfavourable appearance, till the pcople, 
reduccd to deepondency, called a general assem- 
bly, in vrhich they inquired by the heralds, if 
any Lacedemonian would die for hia country. 2 


prisonera among the Romane. Ferhaps it ie not unrea- 
aonable to preaume tbat a likę kind of puniahment pre- 
vailed among the Jewa, who, ve are told in tbe goapels, 
h airi e d our Saviour to the brow of the bill on vhichthe 
City was built, intendingto throw him headlong down. 
-T. 

1 Vengeance qf Talthybiua.] —The indignation of Tai- 
thybius fell generally upon the republic of Lacedemon, 
būt at Athens upon a pai-licular house, namely, on the 
fiunily of M i Iliados, eon of Cimon, because he had advia- 
ed the Alhenians to put to death the heralds who came 
to Attica.— Pausaniaa, book iii. chapter 12. 

1 can no where find on vhat account these honour* 
vėre paid to Talihybins and his poaterity. The persona 
of heralds the lawa of all nationa consented to hold sa- 
cred, būt thia veneration waa paid not to the individual, 
būt to the Office. The name of Talthybiua occura very 
aeldom in Homer, and ia never introduced with any pe- 
culiar marka of honour or distinction.— T. 

2 Die for hia country .']—A auperatitioua idea prevailed 
among the anciente, that the aafety of a whole nation 
might be aecured, or the life of an Individual be preaerv- 
ed, by the voluntary devotion of one or more persona to 
death.—Thus, among the Oreeks i n tbe instance be fore 
ua, and in the ezample of Leonidas, who devoted himself 
at Thermopylss. The Romane were dislinguished by tbe 
šame abaurd crror; the chasm of the forum was auppos- 
ed to cloae because a Roman knight voluntarily leaped 
into it; and a aplendid viciory over their adversarlee 
ves believed to be the consequence of the self-devotion 
of Declua. In aucceeding timea it became cuatomary for 
individuals to devote and consecrate themselvea, their 
fortūnos, and their lives, tn the Service of the emperora. 
The folly bėga n vith Augustus, to vhom one Facuviua 
thus devoted himseff That better devotion, the result 
not of superaiUion būt of genuine patriolism, is Ihua 
veli described by Thomson : 

Būt, ah ! too litfle known to modcra Unaa, 

Be not the oobieat puuoa pešt tmnng, 

Tbal rry pceulUr frotn unboundad lore 
Effund, which kiadla the heroje aoul— 

* Drrortoo to the pofclic. Glorioa Hune,! 

CeMjal ardour, ia wjut aoktnem wortda, 
j Frofunlj •catlcrod throngfa th® bloe hrnDcuu, 

^ Kart linu bėra bkaniig myriads, riaca ia Bone, 

r 


['pon thia Sperthies,* aon of Analistus, and 
Bulis, aon of Nicolaua, Spartaus of great accom- 
pliabmenis and distinction, ofiercd themselvea 
to undergo vhatevet puniahment Xerxes, the 
aon of Darius, ahould think proper to infliet 
on account of the murdei of his ambassadora. 
These men therefore the Spartana sent to the 
Medes as to certain death. 

CXXXV. The magnanimity of these two 
men as veli as the vords which they used t de- 
serve admiration. On their vay to Susą they 
came to Hydarnes, a native of Persia, and go- 
vemor of the vanąuished places in Ada near 
the sea: be entertained them vith much liber- 
ality and kindnesa, and addreased them as fol¬ 
io ws : «< Why, O Lacedsmoniona, wiU you 
reject the friendship of the king ? From me, 
and from my condition, you may learn how well 
he knovs to reward merit. He already thinke 
highly of your virtue, and if you will būt enter 
into his Service, he will doubtleas assign to each 
of you, some government in Greece.” « Hy¬ 
darnes,” they replied, “your advice with re- 
apect to us ia inconsistent: you speak from 
the experience of your ovrn, būt with an en- 
tire ignorance of our situation. To you eer- 
vitude is familiar; būt how sweet a thing liber- 
ty is, you have never knovn, if you had, you 
yourself would have adviaed ua to make all 
possible exertiona to preserve it.” 4 

CXXXVI. When introduced, on their ar- 
rival at Susą, to the royal presence, they wew 
flrst ordered by the guarda to fall proslrate, and 
adore the king, 5 and some force waa ueed to 


Old vlrtuous Rnms, to many deethleaa nuneš 
Frnn thee their turfre drew ? Since, Uoght by tfaae, 

Their porerty put splradour to the blnh, 

Pain grew luurioo, and death dellght ? T. 

3 Sperthiea .]— 1 The name of thia Spartan ia very va- 
riously vritten : he is called Spertis, Sperchis, and Sper- 
chea, būt it is of no great import&nce. Suidaa by an un- 
pardon&ble negllgence, changes these lwo Spartana into 
Athenians. They aung, in honour of these tvo ezalted 
characters, a melancholy dirge called Sperches, though 
I doubt not that Bulis v&s also celebrated in it, as vSs 
Aristojiion in that of Harmodiua. See Theocritua IdyL 
xv. 96.98.— Lorcher. 

The above m i šlake in Suidaa, vhlch Larcher has 
pointed out, Toup, in his Emondations of that author, 
Ims omitted to notice.— T. 

4 Topreaerve it .]—The literai meaning of the Greek ia 
aa fbllovs: You vould adviae ua to fight for lt not only 
with apeara būt vith hatchets: vhich in a manner ex- 
plaina ilself; for to fight vith a apear impliea fighting 
at a greater diatance, and conaeąuently vrith'leaa danger. 
than was possible vith an axe, the vounda of vhlch 
mušt be more aevere, and lesa eaaily avoided.— T, 

B Adore the king .]—Thia vaathe compliment alvays 
paid to the kinga of Feraia, vhen admiued to their pre- 
sence; būt thia the Greeks, vith the ezceptlon of Tbe* 
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coropel them. Būt this they refused to do, 
even if they should dash their heads against 
the ground. They were not, .they said, accua- 
tomcd to adore a man, nor waa it for thia pur- 
pose that they came. After persevering in such 
conduct, they addreaeed Xerxes himself in 
these and aimilar expression8: « King of the 
Medes, we are sent by our countrymen to make 
atonement for thoae ambaaaadora who perished 
at Sparta.” Xerxes with great magnanimity 
aaid he wouId not i mitą te the ezample of the 
Lacedffimonians. They in killing his ambas- 
aadors had violated the laws of nations; he 
would not be guilty of that with which he re- 
proached them, nor, by destroying their mes- 
sengers, indirectly justify their crime. 

CXXXVII. In conseąuence of this con- 
dact of the Spartans, the indignation of Tal- 
thybius subsided for the present, notvrithstand- 
ing the return of Sperthies and Bulis to their 
country. Būt according to the Lacedemonian 
account, thia displeasure was after a long inter- 
▼al again conspicuoua in tbe war betwixt the 
people of the Peloponneae and the Athenians. 
For my own part, I aee no divine interposi- 
tion 6 in this buainesa; that the anger of Tal- 
thybiua should without ceaaing continue to 
operate till the devoted individuali were sent 
from their country, seems just and reaaonable; 
būt that it should ultimately fall on the chil- 
dren of these men, does not to me look likę 
divine vengeance. Nicolaus, the son of Bulis, 
and Aneristus, the son of Sperthies, had taken 
• fishing vessel belonging to the Tirynthians, 7 

mlstocles and one or two more, unifonnly refused to do. 
We learn from Valerius Maximus, that one Tiraagoras 
an Athenian, baving done this, was, by bis countrymen, 
eondemned to die ; thinking the dignity of their cily in- 
jurad and degr&dcd by this act of meanness. 

Prideauz remarka, that this compiiment of prostration 
bef>re him mušt have beon paid the king of Persią by the 
prophets Ezra and Nehemiah, or they could not have 
had access to him.— T. 

6 Divine interponlion .']—To i m pute that to divine in- 
tėrposition which human sagacily ia unable to account 
for or ezplain, seems the necessary result of ignorance 
combined with superstilion. That in a ease ao remarka- 
ble as this before us, Herodotus should disdaln to do this, 
does the highest credit to his candour and bis wisdom. 
The pąpsage however ha s preaily perplezed the most 
learned commentators, some thinking that the negative 
partiele ought to be rejected, others the contrary. I 
would refer the curious reader to Valcnaer’s note on the 
pasaage, which to me seems very salisfactory, and which 
1 have of course adopied.—7*. 

7 To the Tiryntkian *.]—Thucydldes relates the par- 
ticnlars of this affair, book ii. chapter 67. From his ac- 
counl no divine mterposiiion seems necessary to explai n 
what liappened to Nicolaus and Aneristus: they were 
toro of several whj fili Into the hands of the Atheaians, 
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full o ( men: being aftersrard sent on soma 
public business into Asia by the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, they were betrayed by 8italces, son of 
Tereus, king of Thrace, and by Nymphodorus, 
son of Py thus, a man of Abdera. They were 
accordingly captured near Bisanthis on the 
Hellespont, and being carried to Attica, were 
put to dealh by the Athenians, as was also 
Aristeas, son of Adimantus, a Corinthian.— 
These events happened many years after the 
ezpedition of Xerxes. 8 

CX XXVIII. This ezpedition, to return to 
my proper subject, was noipinally said to be 
directed against Athens; būt its real object 
was the entire conquest of Greece. The Greeks 
were long prepared for thid invasion, būt they 
did nOt all think of it alike. They who had 
made their submission to the Persian, did not 
conceive they had any tbing to apprehend from 
the Barbarian’s presence, w h ils t they who had 
resisted his proposals were overwhelraed with 
terror and alarm. Tbe united navai armament 
of Greece was far from able to contend with 
his power; and a great number of them dis- 
covered more inclination to go over to the 
Medes, than to eoneur in the general defence. 

CXXXIX. I feel myself impelled in this 
place to deliver an opinion, whirh though it 
may appear invidious to most men, as it seems 
to me the fact, I shall not suppress. If the 
Athenians, through terror of the impending 
danger, had forsaken their country, or if they 
had staid merely to have surrendered them- 
selves to erzes, he would certainly have met 
with no resistance by sea; ifhehad remained, 
vrithout contest, master of tbe sea, tbe fo!low- 
ing raust have been tbe event of things on the 
continent: Although they of the Peloponneae 
had fortihed the isthmus by a number of walls, 
the Laeedemonians mušt inevitably have been 
deserted by their allios, not so much from in¬ 
clination as from their being compelled to aee 
their cities regnlarly taken and pillaged by the 
Barbarian fleet. Thus left stone, after many 
efforta of valour, they would have encountered 

who were than at varionce wilh Sparta. In the begin- 
ningof the war,the Laced®monlans had put to death 
such ae they captured by sea, and the Athenians thought 
thomselves at 1 iherly to retaliate. Thucydldes says, that 
Aristeas, one of the ca|Hi ves, waa ln a particular manner 
odious to the Athenians, as they imputed to him many 
calamities they bad recently experienced; būt he says 
no such thing eiiher of Nicolaus or Aneristus.— T. 

8 After the esrpedition af Xerxee .]—The events hera 
alluded to happened in the Ihird year of the eighty- 
| seventh Oiympiad, as appe&rs from Thucydides. 
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an honourable death. Either thia mušt have 
been their lot, or, seeing the other Grecks form¬ 
inę alliances with the Medes, they themeelves 
vvould have done the šame: thus vvould Greece 
either vvay have beęn reduced under the Per- 
eiao yoke. Of what advantage the walla along 
the Isthmus could possibly have been, whilst 
the king remained master of the sea, I am un- 
able to discover. Whoever therefore ahall 
consider the Athenians aa deliverers of Greece, 
vvill not be far from the truth. The acale to 
which they inclined would neceasarily prepon- 
derate. In their anziety for preaerving the lib- 
ertiea of their country, they animated the ardour 
of all that part of Greece which waa before in¬ 
clined to reaiat the Medea. They, nezt to the 
goda, repelled the invader; nor did the Delphic 
oracles, alarming and terrific aa they were, in- 
duce them to abandon Greece; būt they wait- 
ed to receive the invader. 

CXL. The Atheniana, desiroui to know 
the vvill of the oracle, sent messengera to Del¬ 
phi ; who, after the cuetomary ceremonies, en- 
tering the temple, were thus addressed i n a 
prophetic spirit by the prieateaa, vvhose name 
was Ariatonice: 

“ Unhappy men, to earth’a laat limitą go ; 

Foraake your homes, and clty’a lofty brow, 

For neilher head nor bodies firm rėmam, 

Nor handa assiat you, nor can feet auatain: 

Al!, all is loat, the fires apread wide around, 

Mara in hia Syrian car and arma ia found: 

Not ye alone hia furious wrath may fear; 

Their towera from many ahall hia vengeance tear. 
And now fromhallowed ahrineathe flamea aacend, 
Black blood and aweat their fearful torrenta blend. 
Horror prevaila! Ye vietims of deapair, 

Depart, and for unheard-of ills prepare.” 

CXLI. Thia reply filled the Athenian nes- 
»engers with the deepest affliction: whilst 
they were refleeting on i ta melancholy import, 
Timon, eon of Androbulia, one of the most 
illu8triou8 citizens of Delphi, recommended 
them to assume the dreas of supplicants, and a 
aecond time to consult the oracle. They fol- 
lowed hia advice, and ezpreaaed their senti¬ 
mentą to the oracle in these terma: ** O king, 
retum ua an anawer more auapicious to our 
country; let our supplicatory dreas and atti- 
tude incline you to compassion; otherwise we 
vvill not leave your aanetuary, būt here re m ai n ! 
till vve die.” The second anavver 1 of the prieat- 
ea8 waa to thia effect: 

1 The aecond anwer.]—Thia haa generally been »m- 
puted to the interpoaition of Themiatoclea, who t aa Plu- 
larch informa ua, deapairing to influence hia fcllow eiti- 
sena by any human argumente, brought to hia aid divine 


u Of Jovė, who rulea Olympian heighta above, 

Not Palias’ self the aolemn vvill can movė. 

My awful worda auend then once agam, 

And firm they ahall aa adamant remain. 

Whenall is loat wilhin Cecropian bounda, 

And where Cilhseron’s aacred bosom sounds, 

Jovė to hia loved Tritonian maid ahall give 
A wall of wood, vrhere you and yonra ahall llve. 
Your numeroua foea’ approach forbear to atay, 

Būt fly from horse, and foot, and arma away. 

Thou ahalt, immortal Salamia, destroy 
The ri8ing aource of many a mother’a joy: 

Thou shali—tliough Ceres acaUered o’er the pl&in, 
Or keep within disposed, her golden grain.” 
CXLII. The messengera, aa reasonably 
they might, dceming this reply lesa aevere than 
the former, vvrote it down, and returning to 
Athena recitęd it to the people. Many differ- 
ent, and indeed entirely opposite opiniona, 
were delivered concerning the meaning of the 
oracle; Bome of the oldeat men thougbt it in- 
tended to declare that the citadel, which for- 
merly waa surrounded by a palisade, ahould 
not be taken, to vvhich palisade they referred 
the oraculaf expreaaion of the wooden wall.— 
Otherą tliought that the deity, by a vvooden 
wall, meant ships, vvhich therefore, omitting 
every thing else, it became them to provide. 
Būt they vvho inclined to this opinion were 
perplezed by the concluding words of the 
oracle: 

“ Thou ahalt, immortal Salamia, destroy 
The riaing aource of many a mother'a joy: 

Thou ahalt—though Ceres scatter o’er the plaln, 

Or keep within diapoaed, her golden grain 
for the interpretera of the oracle preaumed, 
that a defeat would be the consequence of a 
sea engagement near Salamia. 

CXLIII. There was at Athena a man 
lately arrived at the firat dignitiea of the etate, 
vvhose name vvas Themiatoclea, the aon of 
Neocles; he would not allow the interpretera 
of the oracles to be entirely right « If,” said 
he, 2 that predietion had referred to the Athe- 
uians, the deity would not have used terma so 
gentie. The ezpression vvould sūrely have 


revelalions, prodigiea, and oracles, vvhich he employed 
likę machinea in a theatre. 

2 If, said Aa.]—The laat mentioned oracle ia thof 
given by Glover in hia Athenaid, book i. 331 

M Ah, štili mj tango* Ilk* adamast h hud ; 

Minerva 1 *towm mortperiah t Joveaevere 
So wills, 7*1 granting, at hiadaughter* uit, 

Her peopl* reftige under walk of wood j 
Būt thun the myriada of terrific horse, 

Whieh cm your fielda an eaatern Man ahall bring.”— 

She ceaaed, th’ Atbeoian notea heran*wer dowa; 

To one the mo*t tomsted of hia tralo 
He gare the !abl«t s u Back ko Atbus fly,* 

H* aid, “ tbe ant of Neode* ilone, 

By bš nubounded beriti**, can piene 
The hkidu reise rilbeee rajrietvu atraus.* 
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been, < O wretched Sakinis,* and not * O im- 
mortal Salamis,' if the inhabitanta had been 
doomed to perish in the vicinity of that island.” 
Every more aagacious person, be thought, mušt 
a!low tbat the Oracle tbreatened not the Athe- 
niana bot the enemy; be recommended them, 
thercfore, to prepare for an engagement by sea, 
the ooly proper interpretation of the walla of 
wood. This opinion of Themiatoclea ap- 
peared to the Athenians more judicioua the n 
that of the interpretera, who were averse to a 
navai engagement; and who adviaed tbeir 
countrymen to attempt no resiatance, bot to 
abandon Attica, and aeek another reaidence. 

CXLIV. Themiatoclea had on a forraer 
occaaion given proofa of hia auperior aagacity : 
a conaiderable aum of money had been col- 
lected in the poblic treasury, the prodoce of 
the minea of Laurium. A propoaal had been 
made, and approved, that thia ahould be eąually 
divided among the čiužens of mature age, at 
the rate of ten d ra chm® a-head ; Themiatoclea 
diaaoaded 3 the Athenians from thia measure, 
and prevailed on them to furnish out witb it a 
fleet of two hundred vessels, for the war with 
AESgina. It waa thia war, therefore, which 
operated to the safety of Greece, by obliging 
the Athenians to become sailors. Thia fleet 
was not applied to the purpose for which it 
was originally intended, būt it opportunely 
scrved for the general benefit of Greece. The 
above atlips being already prepared, the Athe- 
niana had only to increase their number; it 
was therefore determined, in a general council, 
held after the declaration of the oracle, that 
they could not better testify their obedience to 
the divinity, than by meeting at sea the Barba- 
rian invader of their country, in conjunction 
with those Greeks who chose to join their arma. 
—Such were the oracles delivered to the 
Athenians. » 

CXLV. At thia council all the other 
Greeks oasisted who were animated with an 
ingenuous ardour with respect to their country. 
After a conference, in which they pledged 
themaelves to be faithful to the common in¬ 
teresu it was firat of all determined, that their 
private resentments and hostilities ahould ceaso. 
At thia period greafc disturbances existed, būt 

3 Themiatoclea dissuaded.]— Plutarch, In his life of 
Themiatocles, relates the šame fact. It was doubtlcss a 
bdd thouch sagacious measure, and one of those which, 
asilhappenstomoetthe temporary emotion of the peo* 
ple, occasiona a man eithor to be tora in pleces as the 
betrayer, or vensrated as the savioor of his country.—T. 
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more particularly betwixt the people of Athens 
and ABgina. As soon aa they heard tbat Xer- 
xes waa at 8ardia, at the head of hia forces, the 
Atheniana reaolved to send aome emiaaariea 
i d to Asia t to watch the motions of the king. 
It was also determined, to aend some persona 
to Argos to form with that nation a confede- 
racy againat the Peraian war : othera were 
sent to Sicily, to Gelon, the aon of Dinome- 
nis; some to Coryra and Crete, to aolicil aa- 
aistance for Greece. It waa their view, if pos- 
aible, to coilect Greece Into one United body, 
to counteract a calamity which menaced their 
common safety. The power of Gelon waa 
tben deemed of so much importance, aa to be 
surpa8aed by no individual etate of Greece. 

CXLVI. When all these meaaurea were 
agreed upon, and their private gnimosities had 
ceaaed, their firat atep was to aend three spies 4 
to A šia. These men, on their arrival at 8ar- 
dia, were aeized in the act of ezamining the 
royal army, and being tortured by the command 
of the generak of the land-forcea, were about 
to be put to death. When Xerzes heard of 
this, he ezpreased himaelf displeaaed wilh the 
proceedings of his officers, and aending some 
of his guarda, he commanded them to bring the 
spies to hia presence, if they were not already 
dead: the guarda arrived in time to preserve 
them, and they were conducted to the royal 
presence. Xerxea after inąuiring their busi- 
nesą, directed hia guards to kad the men round 
his army, 5 and ahow them all his forces, both 
horae and foot; when they had fully satiafied 
their curioeity, he suffered them to depart 
without molestation, wherever they thought 
proper. Xerxes waa prompted to thia conduct, 
by the idea that if the spies were put to death, 
the Greeks would be able to form no concep- 
tion of hia power, exceeding even the voice of 
fame; he imagined also, that the losa of three 
individuala could prove of no serioua detriment 
to the enemy. Būt he concluded, that by the 

4 Three spies .']—Tho treaiment of spies is one of those 
things about which nations the most polished and the 
mest barbarous have always thought and acted alike. 
To hang a spy the moment he is discovered, vdthout 
any forma of judicial procesą, is warranted by universal 
consent, and seems justifiable on the common maxims 
of policy. 

The refinement of modern times annezes a conslder- 
able degree of inlamy to the employment and character 
of a spy, būt the enterprise of Diomede and Ulysses, as 
recordod by Homer, seems to prove that this was not 
always the case.— T. 

5 Round his army.]—A aimilar conduct wa» porsued 
, by C alus Fabricius, with regard to the spies of Pyrrhus. 
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retam of these men to Greece, the Greeks, 
hearing of the preparations made against them, 
vrould not wait his arrival to make their sub- 
miaaioDS ; and that conseąuently he shoald be 
spared the trouble of marching againat them. 

CXLVII. Upon another occaaion Xerxes 
appeared to reason in the šame manner: vrhen 
he waa at Abydoa he saw some vessels eailing 
over the Hellespont, which carried corn from ; 
the Pontus to ^Bgina and the Peloponnese. 
When his attendants discovered them to be 
enemiea, they prepared to puraue them, and į 
looked eamestly on the king, as expecting. his 
orderi to do ao. Xerxea inąuired where these 
vessels were going; on being told to the enemy, 
and that they were laden with com, « Well,” 
he replied, “ and are we not going to the šame 
place, carrying with na com amongat other ne- 
ceaaaries 1 How, therefore, can these injure ua, 
who are carrying provisions for bur ūse.” The 
spies, after surveying all that they deaired, re- 
turned to Enrope. 

CXLV III. After their retu m, those Greeks 
who had aasociated to reaist the Peraian, 
aent mesaengera a aecond time to Argos. 
The Argives give thia aoconnt of their own 
conduct;—They were acąuainted, they say, at 
a very early period, with the Barbarian’s views 
upon Greece; and being aware, and indeed 
aasured, that they vrould be called upon by the 
Greeks for their assistance to oppose him, they 
sent to inąuire of the oracle at Delphi, what 
line of conduct tbey might moat advantageous- 
ly puraue. They had recently loat six thouaand 
of their countiymen, who were elain by the 
Lacedffimoniana, under the conduct of Cleo- 
menea, the son of Anozandrides. The Pythian 
made them tbis reply. 

u You, whom your neighbours hale, vhilst goda 
above, 

Iramortal goda, wilh truest kindness love, 

Keep cloae within, and well your head defend, 

Which to tbe limbu shall sure protection iend ” 

This was the answer given them by the Py¬ 
thian, before the arrival of the Grecian envoys. 
When these had delivered their commission to 
the senate of Argos, the Argives eipressed 
themselves disposed to enter into a pacific 
treaty with the Lacedffimonians, for a term of 
thirty years, upon condition of having the com 
mand of half 1 of the troops; they thought that 


1 Tfu command o/’AoT/'.]—Diodorua Siculus says, that 
the Argives sent deputies to the general asscmbly, who, 
on asking for a share of the command, received an an- 
awer to thia efFect: that if they thought it hardcr to sub- 


in justice they might claim the vrhole, būt 
agTeed to be satisfied with balf. 

CXLIX. Thia, according to their own ac- 
count, was the anawer of the Argi ve senate, in 
contradiction to the advice of the oracle, not to 
join the Grecian confederacy. Their avė of 
the divinity did not prevent their urging with 
eagemess a treaty for .thirty years, in which 
period their children, they presumed, woold 
arrivę at manhood; and they feared, if they re- 
fuaed to make a treaty, and their fonner mis- 
fortūnos should be aggravated by any new 
calamity in the Persian war, tbey might be 
ultimately reduced under the Lacedaemonian 
yoke. To these proposals of the Argi ve senate 
the Spartan envoys replied, that urith respect 
to the treaty, they would relate their determina- 
tion to their countrymen ; būt as to the military 
command, they were authorised to make thia 
decisive anatrer : That aa they had two kinga, 
and the Argives būt one, s the Spartana could 
not deprive eitber of their two 3 sovereigns of 
his privileges; būt there was no reason why the 
Argive prince should not be vested with a joint 
and equal authority. Tbus the Argives relate 
that they found themselves unable to aubmit to 
the Lacedsmonian insolence, chooeing rather 
to be subject to the Barbariana, than to the 
tyranny of Sparta. 4 They therefore informed 
the ambasaadors, that if they did not quit their 
territories before sunset, they should be regard- 
ed as enemiea. 

CL. The above is the Argive account; an¬ 
other report, however, ia prevalent in Greece: 
—Xerxes, it is said, before he commenced h oš¬ 
ti Ii ties with Greece, sent a herald to Argoe, 
who waa instructed thus to address the people: 
« Men of Argos, attend to the worda of Xer- 
xes : ve are of opinion that Penes, whom 
we acknowledge to be our ancestor, was the 


mit to the command of a Grecian than to have a Barba¬ 
mo maste r, they might as well stay, as they were in 
quiet: if they were ambitious to have the command of 
Greece, they mušt deserve it by their noble actiona. 

2 Tfu Argives būt one.]—Larcher remarka on this 
paasage, that it ia the only one he h&s been able to dia- 
covor, which mentiona there being a king of Argoa. 

3 Eitfur of their /tco.]—In book v. chap. 75, we are 
lold exprcsalv that the SpartanspaaBedalaw,)brbidding 
tx>lh their kinga to be at the aame time preaent wilh Iha 
army} vith which aasertion the paaaage before ua evi- 
dentlv militaies. 

4 l)franny (f Sparta .')—'The Laceasemonians, aays 
Valcnaer, and Cleomenea in particular, had on various 
occaalons treated the Argivea iii; iheae, therefore, wilh 
the Achmans, were the only people of the Peloponnese 
who refuaed to assist them in the Peloponnesian war. 
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son of Perseus,whose mother was Dante, and 
of Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus; thus 
it appears that we deri ve our origin from you. 5 
It won1d, therefore, be annatural eitber for ne 
to carry on war with those from whom we are 
deacended, or for you to make us your adver- 
earies, by giving your aasistance to othera. 
Romam, therefore, in tranąuillity at h ome; if 
what I meditate prove aucceseful, no nation 
ahall receive from me greater honoura than 
you re.” This propoaition appeared to the 
Argives of auch senolis importance, that they of 
themselves made no appplication to the Greeks; 
and when they were called upon for their assis- 
tance, they claimed an eqnal commaud, merely 
with the view of remaining ąuiet, for they knew 
the Lacedsmonians would refuse it 6 7 

CLI. The above receives confirmation from 
a circumstance represented in Greeee to have 
happened many years afterwards. The Athe- 
nians, upon some oecasįon or other, sent am- 
bossadors to Susą, the city of Memnon, 8 
amongst whom eras Callias, the son of Hippo- 
nicus; at the šame place and time, some Ar¬ 
gi ves were present, to inąuire of Artaxerxes, 
the son of Xerxes, whether the friendship they 
had formed with his fa the r Xorxes continued 


5 Our origin from you .]—If the fables of Greeee may 
be credited, the royal families of Penia and Argos esme 
from the šame source. From Danae, the d&ugtRer of 
Acrisiua and Jupiter, carae Perseus, king of Argos; 
Perse u e had by Andromeda, the daughter of Cepheus, 
Ferses, who gavę his name to the Persians, before called 
Cephenes.— Larrher. 

It is truly said by Plato (In Alcibiad. vol. 11. p. 1520,) that 
Iho Heraclid® ln Greeee, and the Achsemenidse aroong 
the Persians, were of the šame stock. On ibis account 
Herodotus makes Xerxes claim kindred with the Argi ves 
of Greeee, as being equally of the posterity of Perses, 
the tame as Perseus, the su n, under whlch characler 
the Pereians deecribed the patriarch from whom they 
were desccnded. Perseus was the šame as Mithras, 
whose sacred cavern was styled Perseum. 

Fbtrbe paren»—«m te mena Titam Toearl 
GeuSu Achaemenija ritu, aeu pra tu dairia 
Fruęiferutn: *ea Fenei *ub repibm antri 
Indi juata aeqtti lorqoentaa eornua Mithnia. 

Stotim I%eb. i. f IT. 

The above is from Brvant, vol. ii. 67,68.—See also, of 
the šame work, vol. i. 466, and vol. iii. 388. 

6 Would rrfuse »*.]—Plutarch in his Gssay on the ma- 
•lięnity of Hemdotua, which I have frequently had occa- 
slon to mention, says, that this passage is a remarkable 
instance of our author’s malice. “ Every body knows,” 
says Plutarch, rf that the Argi ves were not unwilling to 
enter into the Greei&n confedaracy, alihough they did 
not choosc to submit to the tyranny of Lhe Lacedsemo- 
nians.”— T. 

7 City of Memnon .]—Bullt by Tithonus, the falher of 

Memnon, and called boih by Herodotus and Strabo the 
Memnonian city. 


; štili in force, or whether be regarded fthem as 
cnemies. Artaxerxee replied, that it certainly 
did continue, and tbat no city had a greater 
share of his regard than Argos. 

CLII. In reladng the above, I neither speak 
from my own knovrledge, nor give any opinion, 
having no other authority būt that of the 
Argi ves themselves, for saying that Xerxes 
sent a herald to Argos, or that the Argive am- 
bassadors at Susą interrogated Artaxerxes 
eonceraing his friendship for their country. 
Thia, however, I know, that if all men were 
to prodnce in one place 8 their faults, in order 
to eichange them for those of their neighboura, 
the result would be that, afler due examination, 
each vrould vrillingly return with vvhat he 
brought—The eonduet of the Argives, accord- 
ing to this representation, was not tho basest 
possible. Būt it is ineumbeut upon me to 
record the different opiniona of men, though 
I am not obliged indiscriminately to credit 
them;. and let this my opinion be applied to 
the whole of my history. It is then also assert- 
ed, that the Argives first invited the Persian 
to invade Greeee, imagining, affcer the Iossea 

8 Produee in one place .]—This passage is obseure. 
The meaning of Herodotus seems to be, that if we take 
the represemation of the Argives, their guilt wae not 
considerable, according to the favourite eye with which 
all men vievr their own faults. “ I know,” says he, 
“ that all men would rather keep their own faults, than 
take those of othera.” 

A similar sentiment to this is well ezpressed by lord 
Chesterfield, in a paper of iheWorld. 

“ If, sometimes, our common parent bas been a Iillle 
partial, and not kept the semies ąuite even, if one pre- 
ponderates too much, we throw Into the lighter a due 
counterpoise of vanlty, which never faile to setall right, 
Hence it happens, that hardly any man urould without 
reserve, and in every partlcular, change with any one.” 

Solon, according to Valerius Malimus, book vii. c. 2. 
asserted the šame thing eonceraing human miseries. 
u Solon aiebat si in unum locum cuncti mala sua contu- 
lissent, futurom ui proprta deportare dotnum quam ex 
communi mlseriarum acervo portionem suam ferre mal- 
lent.” This topic is treated with great humour in 
lhe Spectator, No. 567 and 658 . Should there be any 
doufol about the meaning of %»*» in this paasage, it may 
be observed that Plutarch substitutes 

Plutarch, afler reprobatinglhe manner in which Hor- 
odotus speaks of the Argives, adds this comment: 

u What he therefore reports the Ethiopian to have ex- 
clahned, concerning lhe ointment and the purple, ( De- 
ceitful are the beauties, deceitful the garments of the 
Persians,’ may be applied to himself: for deceitful aro 
the phrases, deceitful the figures, which Herodotus em- 
ploys, being perplexed, fallacioos, and unsound. For as 
painters sėt ofT and render more conspicuous the lumi- 
nous paris of their pietures by the aid of shades, so he 
by his deniais extends his calumnies, and by hisambig- 
uous specches makes bis suspiciona lake the deeper im- 
presston.”—2*. 
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they bad sustained from the Lacedemoni- 
ttns, that they could experieoce no change for 
the worae. 

CLIII. With the view of forming a treaty 
with Gelon, there arrived in Sicily different 
mmbassadors from the several allies, and Sya- 
grua on the part of the Lacedsemonianą. An 
anceator of thia Gelon vras a Citizen of Gėla, 1 
of the island of Telso, opposite Triopium; when 
the liindianfl of Rhodes, 2 and Antiphemus, 
built Gėla, he accompanied them. His poster- 


1 Gėla .]—The curious reader will find every thing re* 
laling to Gėla amply discussed by the learned d’Orrille, 
in his Sicula, page 111 to page 131. Ii secms probable 
that it was built 713 years before Christ. According to 
Diodoras Siculus, Phintlas, tyrant of Agrigemum, de* 
stroyed Gėla about the 124th Olympiad, and 672 years 
after its firsi foundalion: the inhabitanls he removed 
to the u>wn of Phinlias, vvhich he built. A medal haa 
be e n found in Sicily, on one side of which is a minotaur, 
the well cnown type of the people of Gėla; on the re¬ 
verse, a wild boar, which is always found on the medala 
of Phintias. See Larcher’s Table Geographląue, vol. vii. 
p. 157.- T. 

2 llhodes.]— The Rhodians succeeded the Cretans i n 
the dominion of ihe sea; they styled themselves sons of 
the eea. So Simias, their own historian, says of them, 
ascited by Clemens Alezand. and ezplained by Bochart, 
i»&i ė»x»»o-o-*!«.”—See Diodoras Sic. 1. v. Floras calls 
them Nauticus populus. See Meursius, where vre find 
that Rhodes was styled Mari enala, because it merged 
by the decrease of the sea. They applied themselves 
vrith great success to marilime a Skirs, and became fa- 
mous for building ships; they took so much care to keep 
the art to themselves, that it was crlminal not only to 
enter, būt even to look at their docks.—See in Eusta- 
thrus in Dion,the expression kt»&* nta.o<«. The high 
esteem and crcdit which Rhodes obtained, is apparent 
from the succours which the neighbouring statės sent 
her, when almost destroyed by an earthąuake. See Poly- 
bius. In Polybius the reader may find an account of the 
vrisdom of her politics: one part I cannot omlt, namely 
the just value they sėt on their poor, and their impor 
tance to the statė, and of the care they took of them. 
They established many rales for their maintenance, and 
made am pi e provision for them all, wisely concluding, 
that the better they vre re used, the more obedienl and 
peaceable they would be, and ai ways ready to altend the 
summons of the publlc, in recrailing and manning their 
fleets. With the terror of these they long maintained 
the soverelgnty of the seas, eztending their dominion 
even to Pharos, near Egypt, till Cleopaira, by sub- 
tlety, shook off their yoke. The inhabitanls of Pharos 
complaining ofthe heavy tribute they annually paid, as 
many other islands did, to the Rhodians, she ordered a 
mole to be thrown up to joln Pharos to the continent, 
which was surprisingly eiecuted wiihin seven days, and 
thencecalledHeptastadium. Soonafter this the Khodian 
officers being arrived at Pharos for the payment of the 
tribute, the queen, riding on horseback over the new 
causeway to Pharos, told the Rhodians they did not 
know their own business; that tbe tribute was not to 
be paid by the people of the continent, and Pharos was 
no longer an island. Let meadd, that the inhabitanls of 
Rhodes long maintained their credil in marilime afiairs, 
gavę their assistance to the unfortunate, curbed and re* 


ity, in procesą of Ūme, oecame tbe minietera of 
the infernal deities, 3 wbich honour Telines, 
one of their anceators, thus obtained; soma 
men of Gėla, who in a public tumult had been 
vvorsted, took refuge at Mactorium, a city be- 
yond Gėla. Telines brought back these to 
their allcgiance, vvithout any other aid than the 
things sacred to the above deities, būt where or 
in what manner he obtained them I am un&ble 
to explain. It was by their aid that he effected 
the return of the citizens of Gela f having pre- 
viously stipulated that bis descendants should 
be the ministers of the above-mentioned deities. 
That Telines should undertake and accom- 
plish so difficult an enterprise, seems to ne 
particularly surprising : it was certainly beyond 
the abiiities of any ordinary individual, and could 
only have been executed by a man of veiy su- 
perior ąualities. He is, nevertheless, reported 
by the people of Sicily to have been a person 
of different character: that is to say t of a deli- 
cate and effeminate nature.—Thus, however, 
he attained his dignities. 

CLIV. Cleander, the son of Pantareus, after 
possessing for seven years the sovereignty of 
Gėla, vras assassinated by Sabyllus, a citizen 
of tbe place, and succeeded in his authority 
by his brother Hippocrates. Būrin g his reign, 
Gelon, 4 one of the posterity of Telines, of 
whom indeed there were many others, and par¬ 
ticularly <£nesidemus, son of Pataicus, of the 
body guard of Hippocrates, vras soon, on ac¬ 
count of his military virtue, promoted to the 
rank of general of the cavalry. He had emi- 
nentiy distinguished himself in the several dif¬ 
ferent wars vvhich Hippocrates hfcd prosecuted 
against the Callipolits, the Naxians, the peo¬ 
ple of Zancle and Leontium, not to mention 
tbose of Syracuse, and many barbarous nations. 
Of all these cities, vvbich I have enumerated, 
that of Syracuse alone escaped the yoke of 


strained the oppressor, and by the institution of the 
knights of Jerasalem, in 1308, enlisted themselves in de- 
fence of Chrisiianity against the encroachments of the 
infidels, and gallantly defended their island against ifee 
Ottoman forces for the spacvof 200 years.—7*. 

3 J/ifemai deiliea.]—Ce res and Proserpine. 

4 Gelon .]—He waa not, as Dionysius oi Halicamaseos 
asserts, the brother of Hippocratea. From belonging to 
tho body guanl of Hippocrates, he elevaied himself to the 
government of Gėla, and from theuce to that of Syra¬ 
cuse : this lašt he rendered a flourishing town, and so 
attached it to him by his liberality, that vhen they broke 
in piecesthe statues of the tyrams, to coin them into 
money, when Timoloon restored ils libeny to Syracuse, 
those of Gelon alone were ezempted.— Lardier. 
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Hippoeratss. The Syracusans, indeed, had 
suatained a signal defeat near the river Elorus, 
būt the Corinthiana aud Corcynsans had sup- 
ported and delivered them, on the express con- 
dition that they should give up to Hippocratee 
the city of C a marine, which they possessed 
from the reinotest antiąuity. 

C L V. Hippocrates, after reigning the šame 
peri o J aa bis brother Cleander, loet his life be- 
fore the town of Hybla, 5 in a w ar againat the 
Siciiiane. Gelon, after having conąuered his 
fellow-citizens in a fixed battle, under pretence 
of defending the righta of Euclid and Cleander, 
sotis of Hippocrates, whose occession to their 
father’s dignity was resisted, obtained the su- 
preme authority of Gėla, to the excluaiou of 
the lawful heire. He afterwords obtained pos- 
seesion of Syracuse, taking the opportunity of 
restoring to their country, from Casmene, those 
of the Syracusans called Gamori, 6 who had bėen 
expelled by the common people, in eonjunetion 
with their own slaves the Cillyrians. 7 The 
Syracusans, on his approach, m adė their sub- 
mission, and delivered up their city. 

CLVI. When Gelon became master of Sy- 
Tacuse he made light of Gėla, his former pos- 
session, and consigned it to the care of his bro¬ 
ther Hiero. Syracuse, which now was every 
thing to him, became soon a great and povrer- 
ful city. Gelon removed all its inhabitants 
from Camarine, whom he made citizens of 
Syracuse, after overturning their city. He did 
the šame with respect to more than half of the 
people of Gėla. He besieged also the people 
of Sicilian Megara ; -on their surrender, the 
most wealthy among them, who on account of 
their activity against him, eipected no mercy, 
werp removed to Syracuse, and permitted to 


6 Hybla .]—There were in Sicily three cities of this 
name, the greater, the middle, and the liula Hybla. The 
first of these is novr called Paterno, and is at the foot of 
.flshna; the stond is the modern Ragusa: the third is 
Megara. It was before the second Hybla that Hippo¬ 
crates died. Hybla was also the n&tne of a moliniai n in 
Sicily, \vhich abounded ln thyme, and was celobrated 
for its bees; It has been sufficiently notorious ln poetic 
descrlptio.i. 

I am conscious that, with respect to gcographftal de- 
scrfpti »ns, I havo on all occasions been conciae, and 
8om<> of my readers may, perhaps, think to a laulL In 
answer to this I can only observe, that the geography of 
Herodotus might be reasonably expecled to employ a 
separate vulume—7*. 

6 Gamori .']—The Gamori or Geomori, were properly 
those who, being sent away as a colony, divided the 
landa among them. 

7 Cillį/riana .]— This name is wrltten difTerently. Lar- 
cher colis them CilUcyrioos. 


enjoy the privileges of citizens. The common 
people of Megara, who not having been instru¬ 
mente of the war, thought they had nothing to 
apprehend, after being eondueted to Syracuse, 
were sold as slaves, to be carried out of Sicily. 
The people of Eubcea in Sicily vrere in likę 
manner separated, and ezperienced the šame 
treatment. His motive, in both these in- 
stances, was his fear and dislike of the common 
people: thus he rendered himself a most 
| povverful prince. 

CLVII. When the Grecian ambassadors 
arrived at Syracuse, and obtained an audience 
of the king, they addressed him to this efTect: 
“ The Lacedoemonians, Athenians, and their 
common allies, have deputed us to solicit yonr 
assistance against the Barbarian. You most 
have heard of hissintended invasion of our 
country, that he has thrown bridges over the 
Hellespont, and bringing with him all the 
powers of Asia, is about to burst upon Greece. 
He pretends, that his hostilities are directed 
sgainst Athens alone; būt his real ohject is the 
entire subjection of Greece. We call on you, 
therefore, whose power is so great, and whose 
Sicilian dominions constitute so material a 
portion of Greece, to assist us in the vindica- 
tion of our common liberty. Greece United 
will form a power formidable enough to resist 
our invaders ; būt if somę of our countrymen 
betray us, and others vrithhold their assistance, 
the defenders of Greece will be reduced to an 
insignifieant number, and our universal ruin 
may be ezpected to ensue. Do not imagine 
that the Persian, after vanquishing us, will 
not come to you ; it becomes you, there¬ 
fore, to take every necessary precaution; by 
assisting us you render your own situation se- 
eure.—An enterprise concerted with wisdom 
seldom faile of succesa.” . 

CLVIII. The reply of Gelon was thus 
vehement: «« Your address to me, O men of 
Greece,” said he,« is insolent in the extreme. 
How can you presume to solicit my aid against 
the Barbarian, who, when I formerly asked 
you for assistance against tbe Carthaginians, 
and to revenge on the people of ASgesta the 
death of Dorieus, the son of Anaxandrides, 
offering in return to make those com- 
mercial places free, from whence great ad- 
vantages would have been derived to you, 
on both occasions refused to succour me 1 
That all this region, therefore, is not in snb- 
jection to the Barbarians has not depended 
21 
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upon you; tbe event, however, has been for¬ 
tu na te to me. Būt on the tpproach of war, 
and your own i m meilia te danger, you have re- 
course to Geion. I sbail not imitate your 
conteroptuous conduct; I am ready to aend to ; 
your aid two hundred triremes, twenty tbou-1 
sand beavy-armed troops, two thouaand borae, ! 
and as many archers, 4wo thouaand alingera, Į 
and an equal number of Ugbt-armed cavalry. 
It aball be my care also to provide corn 1 2 * for all 
the forces of Greece during tbe continuance of 
tbe war. Būt I make these offers on tbe con- 
dition of being appointed to the supreme com- 
mand, otherwise I will neither come myself, 
nor furaish supplies.” 

CLIX. Syagrus, unable to contain bimself, 
ezclaimed aloud : how would Agamemnon, 
the descehdant of Pelops, 8 lament, if he could ; 
know that tbe Spartana suffered themselvea 
to be commanded by Gelon, and the people 
of Syracuse! Upon tbis subject I will hear 
you no farther; if you have any intention 
of asaisting Greece, you mušt aubmit to be 
subordinate to the Lacedaemonians; if you 
refuae tbis, we decline your aid. 

CLX. Wben Gelon perceived the p&rticu- 
lar e?ersion of Syagrus to his proposals, be de- 
livered bimself a second time as follows: 
« Stranger of Sparta, wben injuries are offered 
to an ezalted cbaracter, tbey seldom fail of 
ezciting bis resentment: y et your conduct, in- 
sulting as it is, sbail not induce me to trans- 
greA against decency. If you are tenacious of 
the supreme authority, I may be reasonably 
more so, who am master of more forces, and a 
greater number of ships : būt as you find a 
difficulty in acceding to my terms, I will re- 
mit somewbat of my claims. If you command 


1 Provide com .]—The fertility of Sicily, wiih respect 
lo Its corrf, has from the most re mote times been memo- 
rable. In the most flourlshing times of Kome it was 
called the granary of the republic. See Cicero in Ver- 
rem, ii.— 14 Ille M. Cato sapiens cellam panariam rei- 
publicae, nutricem plebis Romanse Siciliam nominavit.” 
Modem travellere agree in reprešenting Sicily as eroi- 
nently abundant in ils crops of corn. 

There is a fragment of Antiphanes preserved inAthc- 
ncus, which may thus be translaled. 

“ A eook from Elis, a caldron from Argos, wine of 
Phlius, tapeptry of Corinth, fiah from Sicyon, pipers 
from jEgium, eheeae from Sicily, tlie per- 
fumes of Atheus, and eela of BflBotia.” 

8o that cheese also was amongst the numerous deli- 
cacies which Sicily aupplied.— T. 

2 Agamemnon , the deacendant (f Pelops ]—-See He* 

■ychius at the word n«».o *-»£««. The descendants of 

Agamemnon were therelbre termed H«*.o- 


the land forces, I vili have the conduct of the 
flect: or, if you vili direct the latter, I vili 
command the former. You mušt be satisfied 
with the one of these conditions, or be con- 
tent to depart without my powerfol assist- 
ance.” 8 —Sucb were tbe propositions of Gelon. 

CLXI. Tbe Atbenian envoy, anticipating 
tbe Lacedsmonian, anstvered bim thus: 44 kžng 
of Syracuse, Greece hss sent us to yon, not 
wanting a leader, hut a supply of forces. 8uch 
is your ambition, that unless you are suffered 
to command, yon vili not assist us. When you 
first intimated your wish to ha ve the supreme 
command of our United forces, vre Athen- 
isns listened in silence, veli knovring that 
our Lacedsmonian ally would return you an 
answer applicable to us both. As soon as 
you gavę up tbisclaim, and were satisfied with 
requiring the command of tbe fieet alone, I 

then thought it became me to answer you._ 

Know, then, that if tbe Spartan ambassador 
would grent you tbis, we could not; if tbe 
Lacedsmonians refuse tbe conduct of tjie fleet, 
it devolves of course to us; we would not dis¬ 
pute it with them, būt we would yield it to no- 
M>dy eise. It wou!d little avail us to possess 
the greater part of the maritime forces of 
Greece, if we could suffer the Syracusans to 
command them. The Atbenians are tbe most 
ancient people of Greece, 4 and we alone have 

3 My potoerftd assietance.]— jElian in his Various 
History, book ix. chap. 6. relates this anecdote of Hiero 
and Themistocles: 

\Vhen Hiero appeared at the Olympic games, and 
would have engaged wiih his horses in the race. The¬ 
mistocles prevented him, saying, that ho who wonld not 
engage in the common danger oughl not lo have a aharo 
in the coromon fcstival. 

The chronology of this fact is adduced by Bentley, as 
a convincing argument agalnst the eenuinenesaof the 
epistles imputed to Themistocles. See Bentley on Pha- 
laris, p. 395.— T. 

4 The moet ancient people f Greece .']—The Athenians, 

in support of their antiąuity assumed many romanlic 
appellations, calling thcmselves the suns of the earlh, 
%5 ov<c4, ytytme, *ri|toyo»'oi > children of 

clay. See Hesychius at the word ynyituę. Opposing al¬ 
so these appellations lo the fietion of the Egyptians, con- 
cerning the eeneralion of man from the slimo and mud 
of the river Nile, they aflenvards, as an emblem of their 
own fortuitous gene raliu n, worc the cicacUz, or harvesl 
flies, commonly translaled grasshoppers, in ihei*hair. 
Their comic poet, who on no occasion spared his coun- 
trymen ,makes of this their emblem a happy būt sarcastic 
ūse, telling them that the cicada, which they pretended 
to be a symbol of themselves, dld rcally ezhibit their 
fnithful pieture, with this only difference, that whercas 
the Cicada only sung upon the bouchs for a month or 
two, they sun<z a\vay their whole llves in hearing causes, 
(See Atheneeus, p. 640.) sauntoring ihrough the Street s to 
pick up the loose grain which fell from the industrious 
former, to find oui & place where they had nothing to 
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nevcr changed onr country : from na was de- 
acended that boro, who, according to Homer, 
of all who marched against Troy, waa the most 
ezpert in the arrangement and diacipline of an 
army r 5 we rėkta these things with a beeoming 
aense of our own importance.” 

CLXII. « Man of Athens,” anawered Ge- 
lon, « it doe8 not appear that you want com- 
manders, būt troopa. Since, therefore, you 
would obtain every thing, and concede nothing, 
haaten your departure, and inform Greece that 
thežr year will be without its spring.” The 
meaning of thia ezpresaion waa, that aa the 
spring waa the moat deairable seaaon of the 
year, so were hia forcea with respect to thoae 
of Greece ; Greece, therefore, deatitute of hia 
alliance, would be aa a year without its spring. 

CLXIII. The Grecian ambaaaadora after 
receiving thia anewer from Gelon, aailed back 
again. Gelon afterwards, apprehending that 
the Greeks mušt fall before the Barbarian 
power, and atill diadaining, aa monarch of 
Sicily, to be subordinate to the Spartana in the 
Peloponneae, adopted the follovring meaaure : 
—Aa aoon aa ha heard that the Persi an had 


do. This clalm, however, of the Athenl&ne to antiąuity 
was opposed by the Arcadians, who boaated that they 
ezisted before the moon, and to keep up this pretence 
they wore lunulas or moons in their shoes, as the Athen- 
ians wore the cicada in their hair,lhey therefore called 
themselves *■*#«■»>.**<>«: and Strabo, la his eighth book, 
owns their plea, asserting that the Arcadians vrere the 
oldesl of all the Grecians.—I cannot hetp thinking that 
the Arcadians were called Silen, before they disputed 
with the Athenians on the subject of &ntiquiiy. A prin¬ 
cipai pert of their possessions in Asia were called Sal- 
onum, and the cheese the re made caseui Salonites, 
wonls not unlike to Šilėnus and Selenite. The name 
also is preserved in Šilėnus, the usual companlonofPan, 
the Accadian delty. Šilėnus, as the Greek language 
prevailed, might aftervvards be changed inio Selenus or 
Selenito, from the word Selene , then beUer understood, 
or on purpose to maintain the contest of antlquily, and 
to account for calling themselves Pro&eleni—T. 

5 Discipline <įf an army .]—See book 2d. Homer H. 
Pope’s version: 

Full fifty nore from Athona ifem the malu, 

Led by Meoartbets žžareagb tbe liąnid ptain. 

No cliief likę tbe*, MenesJbem, Greece eould yield, 

To maniui arini ei in Ibc dnaty field, 

Tb* ritended wing» of battle to d raplay, 

9 Or eime the embodied hmt in firm amy. 

Noator alone, improved by len*th of dtyi, 

For nartui cooduct bore an equl prūe. 

Pnpe’s version is hera open-to censure. Instead of 
44 Greece eould yield," the original is, “ No raortal man 
was equal to him 

Ta* S’evw»ę ti» S/uotO( yirir* 

Ks<r/ai)0-ati T* KM* aviįMf rnmStmrmę. 

The line “ olose the embodied, fcc.” the reader will 4 
perceivo is entirely redundant 
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paaaed the Mellespont, he sent three fifty-oared 
veaaela to Delphi, u ode r the eonduet of Cad- 
mua, the aon of Scythes, of the isle of Coe; he 
had with him a large sum of money, and a 
commiaaion of a pacific tendency.® They were 
to observe the iaaue of the contest: if the Bar¬ 
barian proved vietorious, they were to give 
him earth and water, in tokenof the submisaion 
of those places of which Gelon waa prince; if 
vietory fell to the Greeks, they were to retum 
home. 

CLXIV. Thia Cadmua had received from 
hia father the sovereignty of Coa; and though 
hia situation waa free from every species of 
diaquietude, he resigned his authority from the 
mere love of joatice, and retired to Sicily.— 
Here, in eonjunetion with the Samiau*, he in- 
habited Zancle, the name of whicb place waa 
aftervvarda changed to Mesaana. 7 Tbia man 
Gelon aelected, being convinced from his pre- 
vioua eonduet of hia inviokble attachment to 
justice. Amongst the other instances of redti- 
tude which he ezhibited, the fol!owing is not 
the leaat wortby of admiration: If he had 
thought proper he might have converted to his 
own uae the Health with which Gelon en- 
truated him; būt after the vietory of the 
Greeks, and the conaeąuent departure of 
Xerxea, he carried all theae richea back again 
to Sicily. 

CLXV. The Siciliana affinn, that Gelon 
would-štili have aseisted the Greeks, and sub- 
mitted to serve under the Lacedemonians, if 
Terillua, the son of Crinippua, who had been 
eipelled from Himera, where he had ezerciaed 
the aovereignty, by Theron, aon of ^Eneside- 
mua, hud.not at thia time brought an army 
againat him. Thia army waa composed of 
Pheniciana, Africans, Iberians, Liguriana, Heli- 
ayciana, Sardinians, and Cyrnians, under the 
command of Amilcar, aon of Anno, king of 
Carthage, 8 to the amount of three hundred 
tbouaand men. Thia person Terillua had con- 


6 Pacific tendency. ę Koyovę, literally “friend- 
ly words.” 

7 Mesaana .]—It la by no means certain when thia 
hAppenod: the authorilies of H e rodom a and Thucy didės 
are eontradieted by that of Pausanias. The reader who 
roay wish minutely to iovestigate this fact, I refesio Lar- 
cher’s long note to Beniley on Phalaris, pnge 104, vrho 
avails himself of it to deteclthe forgery of the epistles 
ascribed to Phalaris; and lastly to d’0r\ ille’s Sicula.-7 T . 

8 King of Carthage ]—Larcher remarke, from Poly- 
«nus and Cornclius Nepos, tbal the liile of King waa 
freąuenily given to the Carthaginian generals. 
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ciliated, partly from the rites of private hospi- 
tality, būt principally by tbe interposition of 
Anaxilaus, son of Cretineus, king of Rhegium, 
who had given hischildren ashostages to Amil¬ 
car, to induce him to come to Sicily, 1 and re- 
venge the cause of bis father-in-Iaw. Anazilaus 
had married a daughter of Terillus, vvhose 
name vras Cydippe: Gelon, from these circum- 
stances being unable to assist the Greeks, sent, 
as we have described, a sum of money to Delphi. 

CLXVI. It iš related on tbe šame authority, 
that Gelon and Theron conąuered the Cartha- 
ginjan Amilcar, in Sicily, on the šame day, 2 
which was remarkable for the victory of the 
Greeks at Salamis. The father of Amilcar, 
they issert, was a Carthaginian, his mother 
a native of Syracuse; he had been eleva- 
ted to the throne of Carthage for his per* 
šonai virtues. After being vanąuished, as we 
have described, he disappeared, and was never 
seen afterwards, dead or alive, though Gelon 9 
tvith the most diligent care endeavoured to 
discover him. 

CLXVII. The Carthaginians assert, and 
with some probability, that during the contest 
of the Greeks and Barbarians in Bicily, w5ich, 
as is reported, continued from morning till the 
approach of night, Amilcar remained in his 
camp; here he offered sacrifice to the gods, 
consuming upon one large pilė, the endre bodies 
of numerous victims. 4 A s soon as he perceiv- 
ed the retreat of his party, whilst he was in the 


' 1 Come to Sicilt /.]—Diodorus Siculus relates, that 
Xerxes had made a treaty with the Carthaginians, and 
that it was in consequence of this that the war here 
mentioned took place i n Sicily. 

2 On the tame day.]—Diodorus Siculus says the šame 
thing, of course these two authors are agreed aboul the 
year of the battle of Thermopylse, and differ only in a 
few months. Herodotus makes it to have happened in 
the beginnlng of the first year of the 75th Olympiad; 
Diodorus Siculus some months aflenvards. 

The victory of Gelon did him great honour; būt what 
in my opinion did him more, was, that when he granled 
peace to the Carthaginians, he slipulated that they 
should never again sacrifice children to Saturn. Never- 
theless, Diodorus Siculus, who mentions this treaty, says 
nothing of this condition: and it appears from this au- 
thor, that the barbarous custom above mentioned štili 
prevailed in the time of Agathocles, that is to say, in the 
117th Olympiad.— Larcher. 

3 Though Gelon .]—IfPolyenusraay be believed,Gelon 
very well knew the fine of Amilcar; sec lib. i. c. 27. 
Not daring to face him openly in the field, he destroyed 
him b| a paltry stratagem, when in the act of offering 
sacrince.— T. 

4 Numerous victims."]—Y?c find Croesus, in a preced- 
ing book, offering up three thousand chosen victims; see 
book i. cha p. 50.— T. 


set of pouring a libation, he tbrevr himself into 
the flames, and forever disappeared. Whether, 
according to the Phenicians, he vanished in 
this, or, as the Garthagenians allege, in some 
other manner, this lašt people, in all their col- 
onies, and particularly in Carthage, erected 
monumėnta in his honour, and sacrifice to him 
aa a divinity.—Enough perhaps has been said 
on the aflairs of Sicily. 

CLXVIII. The eonduet of the Corcyresna 
did not correspond with their profesaions. The 
šame emissaries who visited Sicily, went also 
to Corcyra, the people of which place they ad* 
dressed in the terms they had uscd to Gelon. 
To these they receivcd a promise of immediate 
and powerful assistance: they added that they 
could by no means be indifferent spectatora of 
the ruin of Greece, and they felt themselves 
impelled to give their aid, from the eonvietion, 
that the next step to the conąuest of Greece 
would be their servitude; they would therefore 
assist to the utmost.—Such was the flattering 
anawer they returned. Būt when they ought 
to have fuIfilled their engagements,having very 
different views, they fitted out a fleet of sixty 
vessels; these were put to sea, though not 
without difficulty, and sailing tovrards the Pel- 
oponneae, they stationed themselves near Py¬ 
los, and Tsnaros, off the coast of Sparta. Here 
they waited the issue of the contest, never im- 
agining that the Greeks would prove vietorious, 
būt taking it for granted that the vast power 
of the Persian would reduce the whole of 
Greece. They acted in this manner to justify 
themselves, in addressing the Persian monarch 
to this effect: *» The Greeks, O *king, have so- 
licited our assistance, who, after the Atheni- 
ans, are second to none in the number as we!l 
as the strength of our ships ; būt we did not 
wish to oppose your designs, or to do any thing 
hostile to your vvishes.” By this language 
they hoped to obtain more favourabie condi- 
tions; in vrhich they do not to me appear to 
have been at all unreasonable; they had pre- 
viously concerted their excuse to the Greeks. 
When the Greeks reproached them for with- 
holding the promised succour, they repliefi that 
they had absolutely fitted out a fleet of sixty 
triremes: būt that the northeast winds would 
not sufier thcm to pass the promontory of 
Malea; and that it was this accident aloue, not 
any want of zeal, which prevented their arrivsl 
at Salamis till after the battle. It was thus 
they attempted to delude the Greeks. 
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CLXIX. The Cretans bei n g i n likę man- 
nėr aolicited by the Grecian envoys to assist 
the common cause, determined to consult the 
Oracle at Delphi about the eipediency of euch 
a measure: « Incousiderate as you are,” re- 
plied the priesteee, « has not Minos given you 
aufficient cause to regret the part you took with 
respect to Menelaus 1 The Greelu refused to 
Tevenge the murder of Minos, 4 at Camicus, 
thoughyou assisted them to punish the rape of a 
Spartan woman by a barbarian.” This anavver 
induced the Cretans to refuse their aseistance. 

CLXX. It is said that Minos coming to Si- 
cania, now called Sicily, in search of Dedalus, 6 


4 Manot.]—The Cretans had sent tome forces to the 
Troj&n war,undcr theconductofldoroeneusand Merion. 
Idomeneus waa a descendantof Minos, and at his dcaih 
the government of tho fumily of Minos ceased. Minos 
ezpelled from U re te the Rhad&manes; seethe Dionysiaca 
of Nonnus, cited by Meursius, p. 120. Those wbo seliled 
with Minos at Crete, are the first whom the Grecian 
history records for their power and dominion at sea; he 
ezieaded his jurisdiction to the coasts of Caria on the 
one hand, and to the cities of Greece on the other; uaing 
his power whh moderalion and justice,and employing it 
againstthose lawless rovers and pirates who infested the 
neighbouring islande, and in the protection and support 
of the injured and dist ressed. If he be represented in 
worse colours by some aulhors, the painting is the hand 
of one who copied from those, arhose repine and oppres- 
sion had provoked and fell his resentmenu Minos was 
no lesa renowned f t his arais abroad, than for his pol- 
icy and good government at home, he is said to have 
framed a b įdy of lawa, under the direelion of Jupiter, for 
his subjects of Creio, and, ihough this may have the air 
of a romance, invented, as such reports were, to gi ve the 
better sanction to his laws, yet it is confessed, says Stra- 
bo, that Crete in ancient tiruos wae so well govemed, 
that the best statės of Greece, especiaily the Spartas, 
did not disdain to transcribe many of its laws, and to 
fjrm the plan of their government according to this 
model. Lycurgus retired Into Crete, and transcribed 
its \avf».—Meursiu8, p. 162; they relaled principally to 
military points. A. Oolitus records one instance of this 
aereement of the military sort, in giving tbe onset to 
tattle, 1. i. c. 11. there are many others in Meursius. 
Bcsides Plato and Ephorua, mentioned by Strabo, we 
may add Xenophon and Polybius, beari ag their witness 
to whal I have above said of the ancient Cretans’ char- 
acter. As iL was gained by, so it fell vvith, the descend- 
ants of Minos; for when the Carians had ezpelled the 
former, and were become masters of the įsi and, as Dio¬ 
do rus Siculue supposes that they did soon alte r the Tro- 
j:»n war (book v. ai ihe end,) Crete became a den of ty¬ 
rams, and a nešt of pirates, as inferanua for their thetis 
and injuslice as the Eteocretans had be e n fumous for 
thefr oppoaite virtues.— T. 

o Dedalus.]— Diodorus Siculus gives the following 
accnuni of Dedalus, book iv. c. 76. 

Dedalus was an Athenian, of the family of Erechlheus; 
he was eminently skilful as an architect, as a statuary 
and ongraver. He had arrived at so greal ezcellence, 
that his posterity boasted of his figures, that they ap- 
peared to see and to inove likę huraan beings. He waa 
the first who formed eyes to his figures,and represented 
lite limbą and arms correcily and disUnctly. Before his 
48 


perished by a violent death. 8 Not long after- 
wards, actuated aa it were by some divine im¬ 
pulse, all the Cretans in a body, eicept the 
Polichnitea and the Prsssiana, passed over with 
a great fleet to Sicanim, and for five yeara laid 
dose siege to Camicus, inhabited even to my 
time by the Agrigentinee. Unable either to 
take tbe place or continue the siege, they were 
compelled by famine to retire; a furious tem¬ 
pėsi attacked them off the coast of Iapygia, and 
drove them ashore. As their vessels were 
destroyed, and they were unable to retura to 
Crete, they remained there, and built the town 
of Hyria. Instead of Cretans they took the 
name of Meesapian Iapyges, 7 end from being 
ialanders they became inhabitants of the con- 


timo artists roade the eyes of their figures closed, the 
hands suspended close to the sides. His nephew Talos 
was his pupil, Vfhnse'lngenulty so ezcited his envy and 
jealousy that he killed him: for this he was condemned 
to death by the Areopagus, būt flying to Crete, his tai- 
ents procured him greal reputation, and the friendship 
of Minos. This he forfeited from using his art to gralify 
the preposterous passion of Paaiphae, the wlfe of Minos; 
whence tho story of the birth of the Minotaur. He con- 
scąuently fled from hence with hisson Icarus, who gavę 
his name to the sea where he perished. Dedalus went 
to Sicily, where he was received and entertalned by 
Cocalus; Minos pursued him with a numerous fleet, he 
landed in the territory pf Agrigentum, and sent to Coca¬ 
lus to demand Dedalus. Cocalus invited him to a con- 
ference, promised to gi ve Dedalus up, and oflfered him 
the rites ofhospitaliiy; after which he suObcated Minos 
in a hot balh. 

It has been disputed, whether vrith the asslstance of 
Dedalas, Minos was not the inventor of the labyrinth. 
The credit of the invention ie by Pliny assigned to the 
Egypli&n; Ovid very prettily compares the winding of 
the Cretan labyrinth to the course of the Meander, 1. 
viU. 160. 

Noo secus liąuldm PhrygiU M**ndro» in anria 
Lodit, et uabiguo l»r*i rvftuitque ftaikpie, 

Oecurmaque (ibi ventunt upicit unrta*; 

Et du ne id ibetos, mine in mare vemia aperhim 
Incertaa ezercet aquaa. lU DmLUm laipiot 
Inuunent errore vaa, ko. T. 

6 Violent dcaih.]— Zcnobius affirms, that vrhilst he 
was at the balh, the daughters of Cocalus killed him, by 
pouring boiling pltch upon him. Diodorus Siculus says, 
that Cocalus having permitted him to do what he virished, 
and oflering him the rites of hospttalily, suffbcated him 
in a balh, of which the water was too hot. Puusanias 
says nothing of the kind of death which Minos died; he 
satisfied himself wlth say inp, that the daughters of Coca¬ 
lus were so pleased with Dedalus on accounl of his in- 
penuity, that to oblige him, they resolved to destroy 
Minos. The violent death of this prince causcd Sopho- 
cles to write a tregedy. -.alled Minos, as appears from 
Clcmens Alezandrinus or Camicoi, as we flnd iu Aihe- 
nsBUS .—Larcher. 

7 Iapųgeo.]— So called from Iapyz, the name of the 
son of Dedalus. Iapyz was also the name of the west- 
ern wind. See Horace: 

OUtrictia tilto pnrtar fcpyp 
Ventto. 
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tinent. From Hyria they sent out several 
coloniea; with theae, the Tarentinea bei n g 
ofterwardfl engaged in the moet dešini c ti ve hoa- 
tilities, received the severeat defeat we ever 
remember to have heanl related. The Ta¬ 
rentinea were not on this occasion the only 
suderėta ; the people of Rhegium, who had 
been inatigated by Mycithua, aon of Chcerua, to 
aaaiat the Tarentinea, suatained a loaa of tbree 
thousand men ; the particnlar loaa of the Tar- 
entines haa not been recorded. Mycithua had 
been one of the domeatica of Anai liana, and 
had been left to take care of Rhegiam s being 
driven thence, he resided afterwards at Tegėa 
in Arcadia, and conaecrated a great number 
of atatuea 1 in Olympia. 

CLXXI. My remarka concerning the peo¬ 
ple of Rhegium and Tarentum, bare interrupt- 
ed the thread of my narration. Crete being thua 
lefl without inhabitanta, the Prssiana aay, that 
various emigrante reaorted there, of whom the 
greater number were Greeks. In the third age 
after the death of Minos, happened the Trojan 
war, in which the Cretans were no contempti- 
ble alliea to Menelaua. On their return from 
Troy, and aa some haveVsserted m a puniah- 
ment for the part they had taken, a aevere pes- 
tUence and famine deatroyed them and their 
cattle; they who aurvived, were joined by 
othera who migrated to them, and thus waa 
Crete a third time peopled. By recalling theae 
incidentą to their remembrance, the Pythi&n 
checked their inclination to aaaiat the Greeks. 

- CLXXII. The Theaaaliana were from 
the beginning compelled to take the part of the 
Medes, taki n g care to show their dislike of the 
conduct of the Aleuadae. Aa soon aa they 
heard that the Peraian had passed over into 
E u rope, they sent deputies to the iathmus, 
where wcre assembled the public counsellors of 
Greece, deputed from those statės which tvėre 


Ag&in, 

Ego quid rit «ter 
Miim nori tiro, et qoSd kibu 
Feecetlapjn. 

Tho pariculars of the battle, mentioned in the aubee- 
quent part of the chapter, may be found at length in 
Diodorus Slculus, book ii. chap. 52. 

1 Ortai number of etaluee .]—Theae are apecified in 
Pausaniaa; they consisted of the ataiuea of Amphitrlte, 
Neptūne, and Vesta, by the hand of Glaucua, a n Argi ve: 
there were also Proaerplne, Venua, Ganymede, Diana, 
Homer and Heslod; next theae were iEaculapiua and 
Hygeta, with Agon. Theae with many othera were 
given by Mycithua, in consequence of a vow made on 
account of hia aon, who was affiiaed with a dangeroua 
diaeaae.— T. 


most zealous to defend their conntry. On their 
arrival the The8salian deputies thua spake r 
« Men of Greece, it will be necesaary to defend 
the Olympic atraite, for the common security 
of Thessaly, and of all Greece. We on our 
parta are ready to aaaiat in thia, būt you mušt 
also send a conaiderable body of forcea, wbich 
if you omit to do, we ahall undoubtediy make 
our terma with the Persians. It cannot be 
just that we, who from our aituation are more 
immediately eipoaed to danger, ahould periah 
alone on you r account. If you refuae to aaaiat 
ua, you cannot eipect ub to exert ourselves Tor 
you. Our inability to reaist will juatify our 
conduct, and we ahall endeavour to provide for 
our own security.” 

CLXXIII. The Greeks in conaequence 
determined to aend a body of infantry by aea to 
defend these atraito. Aa aoon aa their forcea 
were ready they passed the Euripus. Arriving 
at Alus, in Achaia, 2 they disembarked, and pro- 
ceeded towarda Thessaly. They advanced to 
Tempe, to the passage which eonneeta the 
lower parta of Macedonia with Thessaly, 
near the river Peneus, betwixt Olympus and 
Osaa ; here they encamped, to tbe number of 
ten thousand heavy-armed troopa, and they 
were joined by the Theasalian horae. The 
Lacedsemoniana were led by Eusnetus, aon 
of Carenua, one of the Polemarcha, 3 though 
not of the blood-royal. Themiatoclea, aon of 
Neoclea, commanded the • Athenians. Here 
they remained būt a few daya; for Aleiander, 
son of Amyntaa, the Macedonian, sent to them, 
recommending their retreat, from their totai 
inability to make any stand againat the land and 
aea forcea of the enemy, whose numbera he ex- 
plained. The Greeks thinking the advice rea- 
aonable, and the Macedonian amieable towarda 
them, regulated their conduct by it. I am 
rather inclined to impute the part they acted 
to their feara, being informed that there was 
another passage into Thessaly, through the 
country of Perrhaebi, in the higher region of 

2 In Achaia .']—Achaia meana bere Phthintia, in Tbea- 
aaly.—See Strabo , b. ix. 

3 One of the Polemjarche.]— r T\ie Polemarch aeema to 
have had aeparate and diatinet duliea in peace and in 
war; i n peace, aa I have elsevvhere obaerved, ii waa hia 
buaineaato suporintond the atrangera reaideniin Sparta, 
aa well aa to eee to the maintenance of the children of 
thoae who died i n the public aervice. 

In war he aeema to have l>eon a kind of aid-de-camp 
to the king, and to have communicated hia ordera to tbe 
troopa. We may preaume, from tvhat Herodntua aays 
i n the crncluaion of the paragraph, that the Polemarcha 
vvere generally of the blood-royal.—T*. 
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Macedonia, near the city Gonnos, and through 
Ihia the army of Xerxea did actnally paša. The 
Greeks retired to their ahips, and returned to 
the isthmus. 

CLXXIV. Thifl eipedition to Theraaly 
mm undertaken when the king waa preparing 
to paaa i n to Europe, and waa already at Aby- 
doa. The Theaa&liana, forsaken by their allies, 
loet no time in treating with the Medes; they 
entered warmly into the king'a aff&ira, and 
proved themaelvea remarkably uaefal. 

CLXXY. The Greeks, afier their retern 
to the isthmus, in conseąuence of the advice of 
Alexander, cailed a council to deliherate hew 
and where they ahould commence hoatilitiea. 
It waa ultimately determined to defend the 
atraita of Thermopyl®, as being not only nar- 
rower t^an thoae of Theaaaly, būt alao within 
a ieaa diatance. Of that other aveuae by 
which the Greeka at Thermopyl® were sur- 
prised, they had not the amalleat knovrledge, 
till, having arrived there, they were ahown it 
by the Trachiniana. To prevent the approach 
of the Barbariana to Greece, they undertook 
to guard this paasage; their fleet they resolved 
to aend to Artemiaium on the coaat of Histiao- 
tia. Theae placea are ao contiguous, that a 
oommunication betwixt the two armamenta waa 
eztremely eaay. 

GLXXVI. The above placea may be thua 
deacribed:—Artemiaium, 4 * 6 beginning from the 
Thracian aem, graduaily contracta itaelf into a 
narrow atrait betwixt the ialand of Bciathua 
and the continent of Magneaia. At the atraita 
of Eubosa Artemiaium meets the coaat, upon 
which ia a temple of Diana. The entrance in¬ 
to Greece by the way of Trachia ia in ita nar- 
rovrest part half a plethrum; compared with 
the reat of the country, the part moat con- 
tracted lies before and behind Thermopyl® f 
behind, near the Alpeni, there ia room only 


4 Arttmisivm .]—According to this descripllon, Arte- 
midum U the name of the whole sea, from Septas to the 

Cenaan promontory. 

6 Thermopyla ,]—An ezcellent plan of the atraita of 
Thermopyl®, as they at preaent appear, may be aeen io 
the charts of the Voyage du Jeune Anacharsts. The 
deacriptlou whir,h Livy gi ves of them haa baen greatly 
admired.—See lit«r rxxvi. c. 15. 

** Extremos ad orientem montee CEtam Tocant; ąuo- 
rum ąuod alliasimum eat, Callidromon appellatur, in 
cujua valle ad Mallacum sinum vergente Iter eat non la¬ 
tras quam LX pasaus. Hsec uoa militaris via eat, qua 
traduci ezereitua, ai non prohibeaotur, possint. Ideo 
Pyl*, et ab allis, qula calida aqu® in ipaia laucibus sunt, 
Thermopyl® locua appellatur, nobilia Lacedamoniorum 
adveraus Persas morte magia memorabili quam pugna.” 


for e single carriage; before, near the river 
Phcenix, by the town of Anthela, the dimea- 
sions of the paasage are the šame. To the 
west of Thermopyl® ia a steep and inaccessi- 
ble mountain, which eztends as far as (Eta; 
to the east, it is bounded by the shoals and by 
the aea. In theae straits there are warm baths 
which the natives call Ghytri, near which is 
an altar sacred to Hercules. The place waa 
formerty defended by a wall and by gatea: the 
wall was built by the Phoceana, through fear 
of the Tbessaiians, who came from Thespro- 
tia, to estabiish themselves in ASolia, where 
they now reeide. The Theasalians endeavour- 
ing to expel them, the Phooeans erected the 
wall to protect them; and to make the place 
marsby and impassabie, they suflė red the above- 
mentioned warm springs to eropty themseives, 
ueiog every ezpedient to prevent the mcureions 
of the Thessalians. The wsll had in a great 
measure mouldered away from Iength of 
time: it was repaired, because it was kere de¬ 
termined to repel the Barbarian from Greece. 
In the vicinity is a place cailed Alpeni, which 
the Greeks made a repository for their pro- 
viaions. 

CLXXYII. The Greeks from every con- 
sideration deemed this place the most eligible. 
After mfccb cautious inspeotion and delibera- 
tion, they conclnded that the Barbarians could 
not bere avail themselves either of their num- 
bers or their cavalry; hera therefore they deter¬ 
mined to receive the disturber of their country. 
As soon as they wera informed of his anrival 
in Pieną, they left the isthmus; the land forces 
proceeding to Thermopyl®, the fleet to Arte- 
misium. 

CLXXVin. Whil«t the Greeka, eeeord- 
ing to the resolatioos of their council, resortod 
to their several stations, the Delphiana, anxious 
for themselves and for Greece, consulted the 
! oracle. They were directed, in reply, to ad- 
| dress themselves to the. winds, for they vrould 
Iprove the best alliee of Greece. The Del- 
phians lošt no time in communicating this 
answer to those Greeks who were zealous for 
their liberty, and who greatly draading the 
Barbarian, thought it deserved their everlasting 

The galės of public buildinga were cailed by the 
Greeks the galės of chies wvK»t .—See Suldas at 

the word nhmt. See also Perisonlus’s uote to JElian, 
book iii. c. 35. 

u The narrow entrance of Greece,” says Mr. Gibbon, 
describing the march of Alaric Into Greece, “ was pro. 
bably enlargsd by each su c cesslve ravishsr.”—2*. 
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gratitude. An altar wu immediafely erected, 
and saerifice offered to the winde in Thyia, 
where is a tempia in honour of Thyia, daughter 
of Cephissu*, 1 from whom the place haa.its 
name. In conseqnence of the above oracle, 
the Delphians to this day snpplicate the wrads. 

CLXXIX. The fleet of Xerxes moving 
from Thema, despatched ten of their svriflest 
eailing vessels to Sciathus, where were three 
guardships of the Greeks, of Trcezene, įgirta, 
and Athena. Tbeae on sight of the Barbarian 
vessels, immediately fled. 

CLXXX. The Barba rians, after a pursuit, 
took the Tnmsenian vessel commanded by 
Prazinus. The moat Taliant of the crew they 
eacrificed on the prow of their ship, thinking it 
a favourable omen that their firat Greek cap- 
tore was of no mean distinction. The name 
of the man they alew wa* Leon, and to his 
name perbapa he owed hia fate. 

CLXXXI. The ▼easel of iGgina occasion- 
ed the enemy mote trouble; it waa commanded 
by Asonides, and among i ta wairiora w m 
Pythes,® aon of Ischenous, who on that day 
greatly distinguished himaelf. When his sbip 
was takon he persevered in his resistance, tilt 
he was cnt in pieces: at length he fell, būt, as 
he discovered aome signs of life, the Persi ana, 
in admiration of his valour, made every possi- 
ble cffort to preserve him, bathing his wounds 
with myrrh, and applying to them bandages of 
cotton. 3 O n their retum to their camp, they 


X 7ftyto, daughter af Cephissus.'}— Larcher quotea 
Irom Paunniaa the foliovring passage. 

“ Othera say that Castalius, a naiive of the country, 
had a daughter named Thyia; she waa priestess of 
Bacchus, and was the firat who celebrated orgies in hon- 
our of that god. From this Ūme, all those were called. 
Thyiades, who became frantic in honour of this god. 
They say also that Delphus was the son of that Thyia 
t>y A polio; othera again say, that the molher of Delphus 
was Melaena, the daughter of Cepfaissus.” 

Strabo &ud Plutarch discerned a gresi afiinity and 
llkeness between the frantic rites of Cybele, the orgia of 
Bacchus, and the mysteries of Fan.— T. 

2 Pythes .]—Bellanger iu a long nota endeavoim to 
proTo that it should be Pytheas, and not Pythes. To all 
his arguments I am salisfied to oppose the learned au- 
thority of Longinus, who writes the nominatiTo case 
Pythes.—LorcAer. 

3 Bandages of cotton.]—I have pro ved in another 
place that Byssus was cotton. A very learned man has 
objected to me, that as the tree which produces cotton 
was not eulthraled in Egypt, in the time of Prosper Al¬ 
pinus, except i n gardens, it mušt neoessarily in the time 
of Herodotus, bara been štili more uncommon; vrhich 
induces him to believe, with father Hardouin, that it is a 
spocies of fine iinen. This does not to me seem conclu- 
sive. It may be raasonably supposed that the floods may 
in a great degrea havadestroyed that plaut, and partiou- 


ezhibited him to the *hole army 4 as a man de- 
serving universal esteem; whilst they treated 
the ręst of the crew as vile slaves. 

CLXXXII. Two of the vessels bei n g thas 
tsken, the third, commanded by Phormus, an 
Athenian, in its endeavour to escape, went 
ashore at the mouth of the Peneus. The Bar- 
barians took the sbip būt not its crew. The 
Atheniaus got on shore, and proceeding through 
Thessaly, arrived safe at Athens. The Greeks 
stationed at Artemisium were made acquaint- 
ed with the above event by signale of fire from 
Sciathus. They instantly retired in alarm to 
Chalcis, with the view of guarding the Euripua. 
They did not however omit to place daily cen- 
tinels on the heights of Euboea. 

CLXXXIII. Three of ten Barbarian ves¬ 
sels sailed to the rock called Myrmez, betwixt 
Sciathus and Magnesia. Here they erected a 
eolu ra n, with stones which they brought with 
them for that purpose. They spent eleven 
days on this eruise, after the king’s d epą r tu re 
from Therma, heing eondueted safe with res- 
pect to this rock by Pammon the Scyrian. 
Sailing from the above place, they in one day 
passed along the coast of Magnesia to Sepias, 
on the shore which lies betwixt the town of 
Casthansea and the coast of Siepas. 

larly since Egypt is become barba rous(devenue barbare.) 
This may be one cause of its scarcity in the time of Pros¬ 
per Alpinus, and does not prove tn me that it was scarca 
in the time of Herodotus, or even before his time. Ac- 
cording to my interpretation, the Persians bound the 
wounds of Pythes with cotton; we in stmilar case s ūse 
lint: būt the Egyptians atthis day ūse lint of cottonfor 
wounds and soras.— Larcher. 

I do not know vrhelher what I ha ve to oflfer, In con- 
tradietion to M. Larcher’s opinion on this subject, may 
be thought satisfactory, būt I think that they merit the 
attentlon of the English reader. I have before observed, 
that the finest Iinen of Egypt was of a very coarse na- 
ture, of whalever it was co m po sėd; and I fiod in Eze- 
kiel, izvii. 7. the following verse: 

BT£XOX /kita iriititiiK ES AUTIITOT iyir »to rot 
TTfm/tvn, tou rifdiiMi re* £og«» f ūmi oro 

v** irt or *•« jrOf ik r*r tttrmr Etnm, xui lyariTO 

trifi&okmim rev. Which our translators have tbus ren- 
dered: 

Fine Iinen with broldered work from Egypt, was that 
vrhich thou spreadest forth to be thy sail; blue and pur¬ 
ple from the isles of Elisha was that vrhich covered thea. 

That Burrec is properly expressed by the word Iinen, 
I believe; būt why lt should be randered fine Iinen, I 
am at a loss to imagine. We are eipressly told that lt 
vras used for sail-cloth, and vras probably of a substance 
equally coarse vrhh that mentioned by Virgil: 

Dnm in omtronim tat m kerk r*l amini nutk. T. 

4 They exhibited him to the tchoU army.]— See Šen* 
eca de Irs: 

u At mehercules vir magnus et justus, fortissimum 
quemque ex hoslibus suis, et pro libertate ac saluie pa 
trim pertinacissimum, suspiek.” 
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CLIUIV. Thus fiir, and to Therrao- 
pyl®, the ariny of Xerxes met with no misfor- 
tune. The number of the veasels which left 
Aflia amounted, if my eonjectme* have not de- 
ceived me, to twelve hundred and seven. The 
complement of the crewa by which they were 
originally 5 6 manned, waa two hnndred and forty- 
one thousand foar hundred, compoeed of the 
difierent auiilieries, and allowing two hundred 
men to each vessel: to theae, independent of 
their own proper crewa, are to be added thirty 
ofeither Persians, Medes, or Sac®. The whole 
namber of theee lašt was thirty-six thousand 
two hundred and ten; to the above are also to 
be added those who were on board the veaoels 
of fifty oars, to which we may allow at the rate 
of eighty men to each. The whole number 
therefore of theae will be found to have been 
three thousand, and of the men two hundred 
and forty thousand. Thus the fleet which left 
A šia was composed of five hundred serenteen 
thousand six hundred and ten men. The in- 
fantry consisted of seventeen hundred thousand 
men; the number of the cavalry was eighty 
thousand. The Arabians with their camels, 
and the Afncans in their chariots, were twenty 
thousand more. The above was the annament 
which left Asia; to make no mention of the 
maniai attendants, the transports which carried 
the provisions, and their crews. 

CLXXXV. To theae are štili to be added 
all those troops which were brought from Eu¬ 
ropa ; of the precise number of which we can 
only speak from opinion. The Oreeks of 
Thrace, and of the islande contiguous, furnish- 
ed one hundred and twenty,veseels, the crews 
of which amounted to twenty-four thousand 
men; a body of land forces was also provided 
by the Thracians, Pnonians, the Eordi, Bot- 
tiaans, 6 Chalcidians, Brygians, Pierians, Ma 
eedonians, Perrhnbians, Enienes, Dolopes, 
Magnesians, Achoans, and the other people 


5 Originally .'}—That lt, I sappose, wHhout the troops 
srtilch the king added to his armament In progrese from 
Asla to Gurope. 

6 Botfiaum.J — 1 The Botliseans were of Athenian orU 
gin, and according Lo Aristotie, from those children 
whom the Athenians sent to Minos in C rele by way of 
tributa. Theae children grew old in that island, gaining 
their livelihood by the laboor of their hands. The Cre- 
taniy in compliance wlth soma vow, sent to Delphi the 
firsufruils of their eiti sens, to whom they added theae 

descendants of the Athenians. As they could not snbsist 
tbsre, they weni to Italy, and established ihemselves in 
lapygia; from hence they went to Thrace, where they 

took the name of BoUinans.— Jor ah sr . 


who inhabit the maritima paris of Thrace. The 
amonnt of all theae was I believe tWee hnn¬ 
dred thousand men. Theee collectively* added 
to the Asiatic forces, make turo miilions, six 
hundred forty-one thousand aut hundred and 
ten fighting men. 

CLXXXVI. Great as the number of these 1 
forces wts, the number of the menial attendants, 
of the crews on board the transporte carrying 
the provisions, and of the other veeaels foilour- 
ing the fleet, was I believe štili greater. I will 
hosrever sappose them eąuel. Thus it *ill ap- 
pear, that Xerxee, son of Darius, eonduetad to 
Sopias and to Thermopyto an army consisting 
of five miilions two hundred and eighty-three 
thousand two hundred and twenty men. 

CLXXXVII. The above was the aggro- 
gate of the troops of Xerzes; as to the women 
who prepared tite bresd, the concubines and 
eunuche, no one has ever attempted to ascertain 
their number. The baggege-uraggons also, the 
beasts of burden, and the Indisn doge, which 
accompanied the army, defled all computation. 
We can hardly be surprised that the waten of 
•ome rivers were exhausted: būt we may rea- 
sonably wonder how proviaion could be sup- 
plied to so vest a multitude. According to a 
calculation made by myself, if each of the above 
nunber had only a chcenix of com a day, there 
would every day be consumed 7 ten thousand 
three hundred and forty medimni. 8 Neither 
does this computation comprehend the quantity 
a!lowed to the women, eunuche, cattle, and 
dogs. Amongst all theae myriada of men, with 
respect to grace and dignity of peraon, 8 no one 


7 Evtry day be eoneumed.y- Mahland, who I believe 
is generally &llowed to be & fidlhful and accurate his- 
torian, furnishes us with a table of the quantlty of caule 
consumed annually in London, above thirty y sars ago, 
when that city was fer lesa populous than lt Is at pro¬ 
seni; 

Beeves.98^44 

Calves.ĮH 7 ® 

Hogs .186,932 

Pigs.82,000 

Sheep and lambs ... 711,123 

The mosi lnqulsitive calculators seem now agreed tn 
allowing, ūpo a an average, to ths metropolis a mllllon 
of inhabitants.— T. 

8 Medimni '}—There were fbrty-eight chomlces in one 
medimnus; according therefore to the calculation of fle- 
rodotus, there ought to have been 6,96^320 men. There 
is of course a mistake elther in the number of medimni 
or of the troops. 

9 Grace and dignity qf perm.]— 

Throo|h all lba utimi whfcfa adanti hM prida 
Or fetrM bis pow*r, (be moarch now wm paaU, 
ltoyUwMaHNwimnwwiMl>eiwd 
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bfuer duecrvcd the ropreme command than 

XtTS» > l U i J i '••■i i. k 

( + LXX.\Vni The veasela of the fleet, 
nftfit thvir Įfel on the coaat of Magnesia, 
bet 'a i.: tise tu ^5 of Casthansa and the shores 
H $epiae r ifeafee atationed themselves, the fore- 
BiOfit draminę olose to land, the others lying 
on their onchora behind. Aa the ahore wa» of 
no greot estt njįth’e fleet waa ranged in eight 
regular divįsmci*, with their heada towarda the 
main sea, in which situation they paaced the 
night On the approach of day, the aky and 
the sea, which had before been serene, were 
violently disturbed: a furioua storm arose, at- 
tended with a violent sąuall of wind from the 
east, * 1 11 * 2 3 * * * * * which the inhabitanta of theae parta call 


One wbo In be*nteow fentnre might comparB, 

OrtmreringBiM, with Xema. O pfriiiiM 
Of aU būt Tirtus, dootnM to sbow bow m—n, 

How we*k, w|thout her te anboundrd porrer, 

The chano of besoty, and tbe blne of akie j 
How iuaecure of bappiuea, bow rain i Gloatr. 

1 From the East.]— Apeliotea, called also Solanus and 
Subsolanus. The ancients originally used only the four 
Cardinal winds: they afterwards added four more. The 
Homans increased the m to twenty-four, andthe moderne 
have added to the four Cardinal, twenty-eight collateral 
winds. The annexed table may probably be oseful to 
many of my readers. 

Narnės of the winds, and points of the compasa. 
English. Latin and Oreek. 

1 NOBTH 1 SbPTBNTRIO Or BoRRAS. 

2 Norlh by eaat 2 Hyperboreas, Hypaąuilo, Gal- 

3 Nonh north east 3 Aąuilo. [licus. 

4 North east by north 4 Mesoboreas, Mesaąuilo, Su 

pernas. 

5 Northeast 6 Abotapbliotbs, Boraprlio- 

6 North east by east 6 Hypocsesias. [tbs, OiBcra. 

7 East north east 7 Cesias, Hellespontius. 

8 East by north 8 Mesocsesias. [otks. 

9 East 9 Solanus, Subsolanus,apeu- 

10 East by south 10 Hypeurus, or Hypereurus. 

11 East south east 11 Eurus or Volturnus. 

12 South east by east 12 Meseurus. 

13 South East 13 Notapbliotbs, Eubabtbr. 

14 South east by south 14 Hypophamiz. 

15 South south east 15 Ph®nlx, Phoenicias, Leucon- 

otus, Oangeticus. 

16 South by east 16 Mesophauniz. 

17 South 17 Austbr, Notus, Mbridies. 

18 South by west 18 Hypolibonotus, Alsanus. 

19 South south west 19 Libonotus, Notolybicus, Aus- 

20 South west by south 20 Mesolibonotus. [tro-Africus. 

21 South Wbst 21 Notozrphtrus, Notolibt- 

ous, Afbicus. 

22 South west by weat 22 Hypolibs, Hypafricus, Sub- 


23 West south west 

24 West by south > 

25 Wbst j 

26 West by north 

27 West nonh west 

28 North west by west 

29 North Wkst 


23 Libs. [vesperus. 

24 Mesolibs,Meaozephyrus. 

25 Zbphtbus, Favokius, Occi- 

dbns. 

26 Hyp&rgestes, Hypocorus. 

27 Argestes,Caunis,Corus,Iapyz. 

28 Mesargestes, Mesocorus. 

29 Zzphyko-Borbas, Boroliby- 

cus, Ol/mpiaa. 


an Hellespontian wind. They who foresaw 
that the tempest would štili inerease, and 
whose situation was favourable, prevented 
the effects of the storm, by drawing their 
vessels ashore, and with them preserved their 
own persona : of those whom the hnrricane 
surprised farther ont at sea, sotne were driven 
to the atraite of Pelion, termed the Ipnoi, 
others went on shore: some vrere dashed 
against the promontory of Sepias, others carried 
to Meliboea and Casthanea, ao severe was the 
tempest. 

CLXXXIX. It is asserted that tbe Athenians 
being advised by some oraele to solicit.the aa- 
sistance of their son-in-law, invoked in a aolemn 
manner the aid of Boreas. 9 Boreas, according 
to the tradition of the Greeks, married Orithya,* 
an Athenian female, daughler of Erectheus: 
from this, if fame may be believed, the Athe¬ 
nians were induced to consider Boreas as their 
son-in-law; and during their station oflf the 
Eubcean Chalcia to watch the motiona of the 
enemy, they sacriflced to Boreas and Orithya, 
invoking their interposition to destroy the 
Barbarian fleet, as they had before done near 
mount Athos. I vili not preaume to say, that 
in conseąuence of their supplications Boreas 
dispersed the Barbarian fleet; būt the Athe¬ 
nians do not scrople to affirm, that Boreas, who 
had before been fayourable to them, repeated his 
eflorte to assist them on thia occasion.—They 
aftemards erected a ahrine to Boreas on the 
banks of the Ilissus. 


30 Nonh west by north 30 Hypocircius, Hypotbraseias, 

31 Nonh nonh west 31 Circius, Thrmscias. [Šeirėm. 

32 North by wcst 32 Mesocircius. 

2 Bortas .]—Aštraus had by Aurora four eoną, Ar- 
gestes, Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notus. Some have taken 
Boreas for a wind, others for a prince of Thrace. This 
Boreas went to Thrace in Atlica, from whence he car¬ 
ried Orithya, daughter of Erectheus. By this marriage 
he became son-in-law to Erectheus, and the Alhenian* 
cousequently considered him as their ally, c&lling him 
their eon-in-law also.— Larcher. 

3 Boreas—Orithya .]—Of this ancient fable of Boreas 
and Orithya, Milton has mede a most beautiful ūse in 
one of his minor poema. It was written when he vras 
only seventeen, on the death of a lair infem dying of a 
cough: 

For daee grim Aqn9o tbe cbutetecr' 

By boteterom npe 1h’ Atbcniu daauel got 
Hethought it tmiched hte d«ty ftill near, 

If likewtee be mm feir ooe wedded not, 

Tbereby to wipe »ny th’ in(tonow Mot, 

Of loagHUooapled bed tad childkai ei d, 

Whfeh *BOOffte tbe wuta godi a fool rapmeb bald. 

Consultalso Ovid, Metamorph. vi. 9. 

According to Apollodorus, lttx iii. Boreas ravished lb« 
daughter of Ersctheus, as ahe crossed over the rber 
Ilissus. That is, says Richardson, ahe was drowned te 
a high wiod Crossing that rivsr. 
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CXC. In thifl stono, necording to the lowest 
oalculation, four hundred vessels were totai Iy 
Ibst, with an infinite nomber of men, and a pro- 
digioos treasnre. Aminocles, son of Cratinos, 
a Magnesian, who had an estale near Sepias, 
reaped aftervvards vary considerable advantage 
from this tempeat; many veaaela of gold and 
silver were thrown by the tidcs upon his landa; 
ha bacame master also of various Parsian 
traasuras, and an immensa ąuantity of gold. 
Althongh this incident randared him afflaent, 
ha was i n othar respects nnfortunata; ha had 
by soma calamity bean deprived of his children. 4 5 

CXCI. The loss of tha provision-trans- 
ports, and of the other smaller vessels, was too 
great to be ascertained. Tha navai command¬ 
atu, apprahending that the Thessalians wonld 
avail themselves of this opportunity to attack 
them, intrenched themselves vrithin a buttress 
made of the wrecks of tha vessels. For threa 
days the storm was u n abate d; on the fourth the 
magi appeased its violance by hnman victims, 
and incantations to the vrind, as well as by 
sacrificing to Thatis and the Nereids, nnless 
perhaps the tampast ceased of itself. They 
sacrificed to Thetis, having laarned from the 
Ionians, that it vras from this coast she had 
bean canried away by Paleos, and that all tha 
district of Sepias 6 vras sacred to her in com- 
mon with tha other Nereids. It is certain that 
on the fourth day the tempeat 9 ceased. 

CXCII. Their sentinels, who every day 
were stationed on the heights of Euboaa, did 
not fail to acquaint the Greeks vrith all the čir- 
cumstancės of the storm on the moming vrhich 
followed. As soon as they received this in- 
telligence, after paying their vows, and ofTering 
libations to Neptūne Servator, they hastily 


4 Of his children .']—Thispaasage hasoccasionod great 
perplexity; būt P&lmerius, in his Exercitationes, has re- 
movcd every difflculty, and salistactorily done away the 
e (Teeis of Plutarch’s perverse tnisconception. Plutarch 
abuses Herodotus for introdueing this circumsiance of 
the affluence of Aminocles, and the raeans by which be 
obtained it, merely f ir an opportunity of saying that he 
had killed his son.— T. 

5 Sepias.']— This coast was sacred to Titelis, because 
that goddess, desirous of eluding the pursuit of Pelelis, 
changed herself in this place into a kind of sea-fish, 
vvhichilie Greeks call i>;r«»CSepia.)This story gavę the 
name of Sepias to this coast and promontory.— Larcher. 

6 The tempest.’]— 1 Twenty-four miles to the south-east 
of Larissa is Volo, said to be Pagasae, where the poets 

say the ship Argo vras built, Near it is Aphet», from 

vrhich place they say the Argonaute sailed. The south- 
east corner of this land is the nld promontory Sepias, 

where five hundred sali of Xorxes’ fleet were ship- 
•wrecked ln a stom.— Pococke. 



retumed to Artemulum, boping; 
few of the enemy’s vešlia 
time they fized their atatį 
near the temple of Neptuil 
tor, vrhich appellatio gi vert 
casion, is štili retai on L 

CXCIII. The Earbari^ 
perceived the wind t-nk-ul* esu 

agsin ventured from the - alonp, 

they doubled the M sgneslan promontory, and ' 
made their way direetly to the gulf leading to' 
Pagass. It waa in this gnlf of Magnesia that 
Hercnlea, going on shore from the Argo 7 * to 
proeure water, was deserted by Jaaon and his 
companions, who were bound to A2a of Col- 
chis to obtain the golden fleece. Having 
taken in water, they sailed from bence; in 
commemoradon of whieh incident, the place 
afterwards took the name of the ApheUB. 

CXCIV. Here also it was that the fleet of 
Xerxes came to an anchor. Fifteen of these 
being at a considerable distance from their 
companions, discovered the vessels of the 
Greeks at Artemisium, and ' mistaking them 
for friends, sailed into tbe midst of them. The 
leader of these ships vras Sardoces, son of 
Thamasiai, the governor of Cyma, in A2olia. 
This man Darius had formerly condemned to 
the punishment of the cross ; be had been 
one of the royal j ud ges, and eonvieted of cor- 
ruption in his office. He waa already on the 
cross, vrhen the king, refleeting that his Ser¬ 
vices to the royal family ezceeded his ofTences, 
and that he himself had in the present instance 
acted vrith more impetuosity than prudence, 
commanded him to be taken down. Thus he 
escaped the punishment to which Darins had 
condemned him ; his escape now from the 
Greeks vras altogether impoesible : they skw 
him aailing tovvards them, and perceiving his 
error attacked and took him and bis vessels. 

CXCV. In one of these vessels was Ari- 
dolus, prince of the Alabandians of Caria; in 
another, Penthylus, son of Demonous, a Pa- 
phian general. This latter left Paphoa vrith 
twelve vessels, eleven of which were lošt in the 
storm off Sepias; he himself, with the tvrelfth, 
fell into the enemy’s hands, at Arteinisium. 
The Greeks, having obtained such Informa¬ 
tion as they vrished concerning the forces of 
Xerxes, sent their prisoners bound to the isth- 
mus of Corinth. 

7 Argo.]—See book Iv. c. ir9. Note Bryant , 11. 490, 
491. 
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CXCVI. Ezcept the ąbove fifteen vėstels, 
the wbole of the Bar¬ 
at Apheta. Xerxet 
arching through Thes- 
on the third day to the 
Whilst he was in 
t i i ii of bis cavalry against 
; alinas, which he had heard 
' rci i» ; būt in thia contest 
he Greeks 1 * 3 * * * * waa evidently 
eoną picų dus. The Onochonus was the only 
river in Theataly which did not afiord sufficient 
water for the army. Of those of Achaia, the 
Apidanus, the greatest of them a 11, hardly 
sufficed. 

CXCVI1. Whilst Xerxes was proceeding 
to Alos, an Achaian city, bis guides, anzious 
to tell him every thing, related wbat was re- 
ported by the natives concerniog the temple of 
Jupiter Laphystius. 8 It was said that Atha- 


1 The inferioriiy nf the Greeke .'}—The besi cavalry In 
tho world allended Xerxes on this expedition, namely 
those of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia. Hecatonymos 
telis Xenophon, in the fifih book of the Anabasis, that 
the cavalry of the Cappadociana and Paphlagonians was 
betterand more ezpert in martial ezercisęs than any 
other which the kitų: of Persia had. That pert of Cap¬ 
padocia which Herodotus calls Cilicia paid as a tribute 
to the kinga of Persia a horse for every day in the year. 
Strabo says, that Cappadocia sent 1500 hundred horse s 
annaally. The boast of Hecatonymus to Jenophon 
was by no means vai n; the šame preference was gi ve n 
them by others, and ezcellcnt commanders. Plutarch 
Informs us, that on these Crassus the Roman general 
chiefly relied; and wilh these surprising feats of gallan- 
try were performed in the Parthian war. Lucullus also 
had these in his army at the siege of Tigranocerla; and 
in the batlle with Tigranes made choice of them and 
the Thracian horse to atlack the Cataphracts, the choic- 
est of the enemy’s cavalry, and to drive them from the 
ground. Tigranes is said to have opposed Lucullus 
wiih an army of 55,000 horse; and many other instances 
may t)e adduced to show that the chief strength of these 
northern powers consisted in ihcir cavalry. 

The eurious reader may compare Plutarch’s account 
of the army of Tigranes with that which Ezekiel gives 
of the army of Magog. 

Claudian, i n Laud. Sereno, telis us it was customary 
to have a breed from a Phrygian mare by a Cappadocian 
horse: 


Qum Phryfta matre* Agmque gramin pašte 
Samus Csppsdocum sacrit prese pidus eduot.— T. 

2 Jupiter Laphystius .']—It was to this deily that 
Phrixus sacrificed the ram upon which he was saved; 
and even to this day, says tbe Scholiast to Apollonius 
Rhodius, one of the descendants of Phrixus enters the 
prytancum according to the established law, and oflers 
•acrifices to this god. At twenly stadia from Ceroneus 
was mount Laphystius, where was a mound consecralod 
to Jupiter Laphystius; there is štili teen in this place a 
tnarble statue of this god. Fhrizus and Heile being on 
the poim of being sacrificed in this place by Athamas, 


mas, the son of .ASolus, in concert with Ino, 
contrived the death of Phrizue. The Achaiana, 
following the command of the oraele, forbade 
the eldeat of the descendants of Athamas ever 
to enter their Pry taneum, called by them Leitua. 
They were very vigilant in seeing this restrio 
tion observed, and whoever was deteeted with- 
in the prescribed limitą could only leave them 
to be sacrificed. There were several who in 
terror escaped into another country, when they 
were on the point of being sacrificed. If they 
ever afteroards retumed, they were, if discov- 
ered, instantly sent to the piytaneum. To the 
above, the guides of Xerxes added the descrip 
tion of the sacrifice, the ceremony of biuding 
the vietim with ribands, with all other circum- 
stances. The poaterity of Cytissorus, the soa 
of Pbrizus, are subject to the above, because 
Cytissorus himself, in his way from AEa of 
Colchis, delivered Athamas from the hands of 
the Achaians, who by the direction of the 
oraele were about to ofler him as an ezpiatoiy 
sacrifice. On this account, the anger of the 
divinity fell upon the posterity of Cytissorus. 
In conseąuence of hearing the above narrative, 
Xerxes, when he approached the precincts of 
the grove, cautiously avoided it himself, and 
commanded all his army 9 to do the šame. He 
showed the šame veneration for the residence 
of the posterity of Athamas. 

CXCVIII. Such were the incidente whieh 
occunred in Thessaly and Achaia. From hence 
Xerxes advanced to Mėlis, near a bay of the 
sea, where the ebbing and flowing of the tide 
may be seen every day. Near this bay is an 
eztensive plain, wide in one part, and contract- 
ed in another: round this plain ore certain lofty 
and inaccessible mount&ins, called the Trachi- 
nian roeks, and enclosing the wbole region of 
Mėlis. Leaving Achaia, the £rst city near this 

they say thal Jupiter sent them a ram vrhose fleecc was 
gold, upon which they saved themselves. 

Jupiter surnamed Laphystius was, according to Kuh- 
nius, the proteetor of fugilives.— Larcher. 

3 Ali his army.]—See on this subject Bryant, vol. ii. 
40,41, Ac.—This writer supposes, and his opinion is con- 

firmed by Suidas, that the prylaneion is deri ved from 

;rv<, fire: the words of Suidas are these: w ( v ravitar, 

irvfoę t mjunov i*Sm nv ar&iTTOv sruf. The Scholiast Upon 

Thucydides talks to the šame purpose: «xx«< S» ę*r*w 

irt T* ITfVTMVIlOr trvį0{ If V TM^HOV »*$M HV mrČlTTOV rvp, 

Others tell us that the prutaneion was of old called purus 
t am ei cm, from pur, because it was the repository ofa per- 
pelual fire. These plaoes were temples, and at tbe šamo 
time courts of justice; hence we find thal in the pryta- 
neion of Athens the laws ofSolon were engraved. Tbeso 
laws were inscribed upon vrooden cylinders, some of 
which remained to tbe time of Plutarch, h,c,~-BryanL # 
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bay is Anticyra. This is washed by tbo river 
Sperchius, which, rising in the country of tbe 
Enienes, here empties iUcIf into the Bea. A t 
tbe distance of twenty furlongs, is another river, 
called Dyras, which is said to have risen spon- 
taneously from the eartb, to buccout Hercules 
when įe waa burning. A third river, called 
Melas, flow8 at the distance of twenty furlongs 
more. 

CXCIX. Within five furlongs of thia lašt 
river stands the town of Trachis. In this part 
tbe country is tbe widest, eitending from the 
mountains to tbe sea, and comprehending a 
space of twenty two tbousand pletbra. In tbe 
mountainous tract whicb incloses Trachinia 
tbere is an opening to the west of Trachis, 
througb which the Asopus vrinds round the 
base of the mountain. 

CC. To the west of this another small 
stream is found, named the Phoenix; it rises 
in these mountains, and empties itself into the 
Asopus. The most contracted part of the 
country is that which lies nearest the Phcenix, 
where the road will only admit one carriage to 
pass. From the Phcenix to Thermopyl® are 
fifteen furlongs: betwixtthe Phcenix and Ther- 
mopyliB is a village named Anthela, passing 
which the Asopus meets the sea. The country 
contiguous to Anthela is spacious; here may 
be seen a temple of Ceres Amphictyonis, the 
seats of the Amphictyons, 4 and a shrine of 
Amphictyon himself. 

CCI. Xerxe8 encamped in Trachinia at 
Mėlis; the Greeks in the Straits. These straits 
the Greeks in general call ThermopylaB; the 
people of the country Pyl® only. Here then 
were the two armies stationed—Xerxes occu- 
pying all the northern region as far as Tra¬ 
chinia, the Greeks that of the south. 

C CII. The Grecian army, 5 which here 


waited tbe approach of the Persian, was com 
posed of three hundir <1 Spartaus in complcte 

armour; five hundred Tcgcatftj and jas tuuuy 
Mantineans; one hundrt'd and tvrenty men 
from Orchomenus of Arcudia, a ihoussml 
from the ręst of Arctidm, four hundred Carui- 

thians, two hundred from Phlius, and 
from Mycen®. The above came from the 

Peloponnese: from Basotią thert were seven 
hundred Thespians and four hundred Thebans. 

CCIII. In addition to the above, the aid of 
all the Opuntiun Locrians had been solicited, 
together with a tbousand Phoceans. To ob- 
tain the assistance of these, the Greeks had 
previously sent emissaries among them, saying, 
that they were the forerunners only of another 
and more numerous body, whose arrival was 
every day expected. They added, that thede- 
fence of the sea was confided to the people of 
Athens and -Egina, in eonjunetion ,with the 
ręst of tbe fieet; that tbere was no occasion 
for alarm, as the invader of Greece was not a 
god, būt a mere bu man being; that there never 
was nor could be any mortal superior to tbe 
vicissitudes of fortune: that the most exalted 
characters were e x posed to the greatest evils; 
he therefore, & mortal, now advancing to at* 
tack them, would suffcr 6 for his temerity. 
These arguments proved efiectual, and they 

Phlyonlians • 200 - 200 

Micenians • 00-00 

Totai - 3,100 3,100 4,000 

The above came from the Peloponnese; those who 

came from the other paris of Oreece, according to the 


auihors above mentioned— 

Thespians - 700 - 700 Milesians 1,000 

Thebans - 400 - 400 ... 400 

Phoceans - 1,000 -1,0(0 ... 1,000 

Opuntian Locrians - - 6,000 - 1,000 

5,200 11,200 - - - 7,400 


4 AmphictĮ/oru .']—See book v. c. 62, nota. WhaUl 
have here omiued conccrning the Amphictyons, their 
Office, and character, may be found amply discussed in 
Gillies’s History of Greece, and iaithfully represenled in 
Kees’s edition of Chambers’s Diclionary, as well as by 
Larcher.— T. 

5 The Grecian army.]—Beneath is the number of 
Greeks who appeared on this occasion, acconling to the 
different representalions of Herodotus, Pausanias, and 
Diodorus Siculus: 

Herodotia. Piomoim. Diodona. 

Spartans- 300 - 300 - - - 300 

Teąeat® - - 600 - 500 Lacedaemonians - 700 

Mantineans - 600 - 500 The other nations of 

Orchunenians 120 • 120 the Peloponnese 3.000 

Arcadians - 1,000 -1,000 

Corinihians - 400 - 400 

49 


6 T Vould suffer .']—The exj>edition ofXerxes to Greece, 
and his calamiious return, as dcscribed by Herodotus, 
may be well exprcssed by the words with which Ezekiel 
describes Gog’s army and ils desiruction.—See chapter . 
xxxviii. and xxxix. 

** Thou shall asęend and come likę a storm, Ihou shall 
be likę a eloud to covcr the land, thou, and all thy bands, 
and many people with thee : 

“ Persia, JEthiopia, and Libya with them, all of them 
with shield and helmet. 

“ Būt I will tum thee back, and put hooks into thy 
jaws, I will turn thee back, and leave būt the sixih part 
of thee : and I will smitt thy bow oul of thy lefl hand ; 
and I will cause thy arrows to fall oul of thy right hand. 

M Thou shall fall upon the mountains, thou and all thy 
bands, and the people that is wiih thee. I will give thee 
unto the ravenous hirds of every sort, and to the beasts 
of the field, to be devoured.”— T. 

2 K 
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accordingly marched to Trachis tojoin tbeir 
ailies. 

CCI V. Tbese troops were commanded by 
different officers of tbeir respective countries; 
bot the man moat regarded, and who waa in- 
trpsted with the chief command, was Leonidas 
of Sparta. His ancestors were, Anazandrides, 
Leon, Eurycratides, Anazander, Eurycrates, 
Polydorus, Alcamenes, Teleclus, Archelaus, 
Agesilaus, Doryssus, Leobotes, Echestratus, 
A gis, Eurysthenes, Aristodemus, Aristoma- 
chus, Cleodeus, Hyllos, and Hercales. 

C C V. A n accident had placcd him on tbe 
tbrone of Sparta; For, as be bad two brothers 
older tban himself, Cleomenes and Dorieus, he 
had entertained no thoughts of the govemment: 
būt Cleomenes dying without malė issue, and 
Dorieus not surviving (for he ended his days 
in Sicily) tbe crown came to Leonidas, who 
was older than Cleombrotus, the youngest of 
tbe sons of Anazandrides, and who bad marri- 
ed the daughter of Cleomenes. On tbe present 
occasion he took with him to Thermopyl® a 
body of three hundred chosen men, all of whom 
had children. 1 To tbese he added tbose The* 
ban troops 1 whose n limbe r I have before men- 
tioned, and who were conducted by Leontiades, 
son of Eurymachus. Leonidas bad selected 
the Thebana to accompany him, because a 
suapicion generally prevailed that they were 
secretly attached to the Medes. Tbese there- 
fore be summoned to attend him, to ascertain 
whetber they would actu ai ly contribute their 
aid, or openly withdraw tbemselves from the 
Grecian league. With sentimente perfectly 
hostile, they nevertheless sent the assistance 
reąuired. 

CCVI. The march of this body under Leon¬ 
idas was accelerated by the Spartaus, that their 
ezample might stimulate their ailies to action, 
and that they might not roake their delay a pre- 
tence for going over to tbe Medes. The cel- 
ebration of the Camian festival 8 protfacted the 


1 All of tchom had children.]— 

Three bundred more oomplete th* intrepid bud. 

II katriems fiiihen all of generuos ną 

Tbe future guudiue of L&coau'i »tat&— Lurmkt*. 

2 Theban troops.']— Plutarch upbraids Herodotus for 
thus slandering ihe Thebans: and Diodorus says, that 
Thebea was divided Into two parties, one of which sent 
four hundred men to Thermopyl®.— T. 

3 Camian /ee/iroi.]—Thiš was continued for seven 
days at Sparta in honour of Apollo. Various rcaeons are 
assigned for ils institution; the most plaueible is that 
found in the Scholiast to Theocritus, which telis us that 
they were celebfated by the people of the Peloponnese, 
to coounemorale the cessation of some peatilence.— T- 


march of their main body; būt it was their in- 
tention to fo1low with all imaginable ezpedi- 
tion, leaving only a small detachment for the 
defence of Sparta. The ręst of the ailies were 
actuated by similar motives, for the Olympic 
games happened to recur at this period ; and 
as they did not ezpect an engagement would 
immediately take place at Thermopyl®, they 
sent only a detachment before them. 

CCVI1. Such were the motives of the con- 
federate body. The Grecks who were already 
assembled at Thermopyle were seized with so 
much terror on tbe approach of the Peraian, 
that they consulted about a retreat. Those of 
the Peloponnese were in general of opinion 
that they should retum and guard tbe isthmus; 
būt as the Phoceans and Locrians were ezceed- 
ingly averse to this roeasure, Leonidas prevail¬ 
ed on them to continue on their post He re- 
solved however to send messengers round to all 
the statės, requiring supplies, stating that their 
number was much too small to oppose the 
Medes with any effect. 

CCVIII. Whilst they thus deliherated, 
Xerzes sent a horseman to ezamine their num¬ 
ber and their rootions. He had before hcard in 
Theasaly, that a small band was collected at 
this passage, that they were led by Lacediemo- 
nians, and by Leonidas of tbe race of Hercules. 
The person employed performed his duty; ai! 
those who were without the intrenchment he 
was able to reconnoitre: those ivho were with- 
in for the purpose of defending it eluded hie 
observation. The Lacedsmonians were at that 
period stationed without *, 4 of these some were 
performing gy runa s tie ezercises, whilst others 
were employed in combing their hair. He wae 
greatly astonished, būt he leisurely surveyed 
their number and employments, and returned 
without molestation, for they despised him too 
much to pursue him.—He related to Xerzes 
all that he had seen. 

C CIX. Xerzes, on hearing the above, was 
little aware of what was really the case, that 
this people were preparing themselves either to 
conquer or to die. The thing appeared to him 

4 Stationed tcithout , cfc.]— 

By chane* 

The Spulu> tben compoied (b* ext*nal guard ; 

They, iu a marti*! ezsrciManployU 
Heed not the monarch and his gaudy treiu, 

Būt poae tbe«jxmr portended aa in fight, 

Or lift their adreree įhielda in single strife, 

Or trooplng ft>rward ruah, retreat, and wheel 
In renka unbroken, and with eqml feet; 

While otben calm bucath their poliabM helms 
Drew down their hair, w!kmb leagth of rehle curls 
O’enproad their necka wih terror. Lmnidtt. 
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•o ridiculous, tbat he sent for Domantus, the 
son of A ris ton, who was then with the army. 
On bis appearing, the king questioned him on 
this behaviour of the Spartana, expreaaing bis 
desire to know what it might intimate. «I 
have before, Sir,” aaid Demaratus, “ apoken to 
you of thia people at the commencement of thia 
eipedition ; and aa I remember, when I related 
to yoo what I knew you would have occasion 
to ohserve, yoa treated me with contempt I 
am conacioua of the danger of declaring the 
trath, in oppoaition to your prejudicea; būt I 
will nevertheless do thia. It ia the delermina- 
tion of these men to diapate thia paaa with us, 
and they are preparing themselves accordingly. 
It ia their dietom before any enterpriae of dan¬ 
ger, to adom their hair. 6 Of thia yoa may be 
aaaored, that if you vanąuish theae, and their 
conntrymen in 8parta y no other nation will 
preanme to take up arma againat you : you 
are now advancing to attack a people whose 
realius and city are the fairest, and whoae troopa 
are the braveat of Greece.” Theae words 
eeemed to Xerxea preposteroua enough ; būt 
he demanded, a second time, how ao small a 
number could contend with his army. « 8fr,” 
said he, “ I will aubmit to suflfer the punish- 
ment of falsehood, if what I aa y doea not 
happen.” 

CCX. Xerxea was štili increduloua, he ac¬ 
cordingly kept his pocition withont any move- 
ment for four daya, in expectation of aeeing 
them retreat. On the fifth day, obaerving that 
they continued on their post, merely aa he sup- 
posed from the most impudent rashneaa, he be- 
came much exasperated, and sent against them 
a detachment of Medes and Cissiana, with a 
command to bring them alive to hia presence. 
The Medes in consequence attacked them, and 
lošt a considerable number. A reinforcement 
arrived; būt though the onset waa severe, no im- 
pression waa made. It now became universally 

5 Adom their hair ."]—Long hair dislingulsheri the 
free man from the slave; and, according to Plutarch, 
Lycurgu* was accustomed to say, that long hair added 
grace to handsome men, and made those who were ūgly 
more tcrriflc. The followlng are some of the mosi ani- 
matcd lines in Leonidas: 

To whom the Spartu s O taperiai torS, 

Such h their etatam, to adom their beada 
When Siti determined to eneoaater dealh. 

Bring Anrn thy Batkma ia impleadent ated; 

Arm, if thoo caaat, the guenl race of man, 

Ali wbn poete the regioną uneiptoml 
Beynod the Guges, all wbom wand’ring stop* 

Above the Caspian nuige, the Scylhiu vrild, 

[ Witli tbfee who drink the tecrrt Ibunt of Nile; 

*■ f et to Laeonian bosams o bąli danujr 

Bmnln a arapgnr. 


conspicuouą and no lesa ao to the king himaelf, 
that he had many troopa, būt few men. 6 —The 
above engagement continued all day. 

CCXI. The Medes aftar being very roughly 
treated, retired, and were aucceeded by the band 
of Peraians called by the king “ the immor- 
tal,” and commanded by Hydarnes. These it 
was supposed would succeed without the small- 
est difficulty. They commenced the attack, 
būt made no greater impression than the 
Medes ; their superior nnmbers were of no ad- 
vantage, on account of the narrowneas of the 
place; and their spears also were shorter than 
those of the Greeks. The Lacedasmonians 
fought in a manner which deserves to be re- 
corded ; their own ezcellent discipline, and the 
unskilfnlness of their adversaries, were in 
many instancea remarkable, and not the least 
so when in close ranka they affected to retreat. 
The Barbarians aeeing them retire, pursued 
them with a great and clamorous shout; būt 
on their near approach the Greeks faced about 
to receive them. The loss of the Persians 
was prodigionf, and a few also of the Spartana 
feli. The Persians, after successive efforts 
made with great bodies of their troopa to gain 
the pass, were unable to accomplish it, and 
obliged to retire. 

CCXII. It ia said of Xerxea himaelf, that, 
being a spectator of the contest, he waa ao 
greatly alarmed for the safety of hia men, that 
he leaped thrice from his throne. On the fol- 
lowing day the Barbarians succeeded no better 
than before. They went to the onset aa againat 
a contemptible number, whoae wounda they 
snpposed would hardly pennit them to renew 
the combat: būt the Greeks, drawn up in regu- 
lar d i visiems, fought each nation on its reapec- 
tive post, except the Phooeans, who were sta- 
tioned on the snmmitof the mountain to defend 
the pass. The Persians, experiencing a repe¬ 
ri tion of the šame treatment, a second time 
retired. 

CCXIII. Whilst the king was exceedingly 
perplexed what eonduet to pursne in the pre- 
sent emergence, Ephialtes, the son of Euryde- 
mus, a Melian, demanded an audience : he ex- 
pected to receive some great recompense for 
ahowjng him the path which led over the monn- 

t Many troopt , btU/ete men .']—According to Plutarch, 
Leonidas being asked how he dared to encoumer so 
prodlgioua a multitude with so few men, replied: “If 
you reckon by number, all Greece is not able to opposa 
a small part of that army; būt if by courage, the number 
I have wiih me ia sufficiem.”— T. 
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tain to Thermopyl®; and be, indeed, it was who 
thus rendered ineffectual the valour of thoae 
Greeks who perished on this station. This 
man, through fear of tho Lacedsmonians, flcd 
afterwards into Theasaly ; būt the Pylagor®, 1 
caliing a cooncil of the Ampbictyons at Pylma 
for this express purpose, sėt a price upon his 
head, and he was aftemards slain by Athen- 
ades, a Trachinian, at Anticyra, to which place 
he had returned. Athenades vras ioduced to 
put him to death for some other reason, which 
I shall afterwards 1 3 eiplain ; he ncvertheleas re- 
ceived the reward offercd by the Lacedmtnon- 
ians:—this however was the end of Ephialtes. 

CCXIV. On this subject there is also a 
dififerent report, for it is said that Onetes, 
son of Phanagoras, a Carystian, and Corydalus 
of Anticyra, vrere the men who informed the 
king of this path, and conducted the Persians 
round the mountain. This with me obtains 
no credit, for nothing is better known than 
that the Pylagoro did not sėt a price upon the 
heada of Onetes or Corydalus, būt upon that 
of Epialtea the Thrachiniaii, 9 after, as may be 
presumed, a due investigation of the matter. It 
is also certain, that Ephialtes, conscious of his 
crime, endeavoured to save himself by flight: 
Onetes, being a Melian, might perhaps, if tol- 
erably acquainted with the country, have known 
this passage ; būt it was certainly Ephialtes 
who showed it to the Persians, and to him 
without scruple I impute the crime. 

CCXV. The intelligence of Ephialtes gavę 
the king infinite satisfaction, and he instantly 
dętached Hydarnes, ^ith the forces under his 
command, to avail himself of it. They Įeit 
the camp at the first approach of evening ; the 
Melians, the natives of the country, discovered 
this path, and by it conducted the Thessalians 
against the Phoceans, who had defended it by 

1 Pylagor*. 3—Many are involved in a mfstake, by 
confounding the Pylagoro vrilh the Amphictyons. They 
were not synonymous, for though all the Pylagoro were 
Amphictyons, all the Amphictyons were not Pylagoro. 
—See Potter'g Archaologia Graco, lib. i. c. 16. 

2 Iškali aflerteard *.]—Būt Herodotus no where doee 
this; whelher therefjre he forgot lt, or whether lt ap- 
peared in some of his writinga which are lošt, cannot be 
ascertained.—See P. Wesselingi Dissertatio Herodotaea, 
p. 14. 

“ Verum nihil hujus ncc libro viii. neque nono. Piures 
ne ergo ix. libris absolvit inquis de Athenada f An ex- 
cldit ex superstitibus ėjus memoria 1 non dixero. Obli- 
tusne esi ac Athenada adderel Fieri polesi. Operi 
longo fas ėst obrepere soranum.” 

3 Trachinian.']— In the preceding chapter Herodotus 

calls him a Melian; būt this amounts to the šame thing, 

as Trachinia made pan of Mėlis. 


an entrenchment, and deemed themselves m- 
cure. It had never however proved of any 
advantage to the Melians. 

CCXVI. The path of which we are speak- 
ing commencea at the river Asopus. This 
stream flows through an aperture of the moun¬ 
tain called Anope, which is also the name of 
the path. This is continued through the whole 
length of the mountain, and terminatcs near the 
town of Alpenus. This is the first city of the 
Locrians, on the side next the Melians, near 
the rock called Melampygus, 4 * by the reaidence 
of the Cercopes. 6 It is narrowest at this point. 

CCXVII. Following this track which 1 have 
described, the Persians passed the Asopus, and 
marched all night, keeping the (Etean moun- 
tains on the rigbt, and the Tnchinien on the 
left. At the dawn of morning they found 
themselves at the eummit, wbere, es I have be- 
fore described, a band of a thousand Phoceans 
in arms were stationed, both to defend their 
own country and this paša. The passege be- 
neath was defended by thoae whom I have 
mentioned ; bf this above, the Phoceans had 
voluntarily p romi sėd Leonidas to undertoke 
the charge. 

CCXVIII. The approach of the Persians 
was discovered to the Phoceans in this manner: 
whilst they *ere ascending tho mountain they 
were totally concealed by the thick groves of 
oek; būt from the stillness of the air they were 
discovered by the noise they made by tremp- 
ling on the leavee, a thing which might nat»- 


4 Melampygug. ]-See Suldas,at ibe artkls 
rv%ei(. The Melampygi were two brothere, and re- 
markable for iheir ertreme insolence; their mother 
cautloned the m against meetinga man who had u black 
buttocks.” Hercules meeting them, bound them lo- 
gether, and suspanded them from a post, whh thair 
heads downwarda. Aftervvard seeing them laugh, he 
inąuired the reason; they told him that thetr mothar 
bade them beware of meeting a man wtth “ black bet- 
tocks.” Hercules on hearing this laughed too, and let 
themgo. Those who had u white buttocks w (x»w*««>-#w«) 
vrere ridiculed by the comfc poete as efiėminate.—See 
Arištaphantš Lyšištrate. 

Larcher telis a story somewhat dififerent, from the 
Adagia ofZenobius.— T. 

6 Cercopes.'] —These people were robbers. Homcr is 
said jo have wrilten a poem on them, mentioned by Sui- 
das at the word and by Proclus in his liie of 

Homer. Probably the expression extended to all aorts 
of robbers, of whom there were doubtless many in such 
a place as (Eta. Plutarch memions them as a ridiculous 
people, making Agis say to Alezander, M I am not a 
1 iltie surprised that all you great men who are descand- 
ed from Jupiter take a strange delight in flatlerers and 
bufiToons; Hercules had his Cercopians, Bacchus his 
Silenians about him; so I see your majesty is pleased to 
have a ragard for such chsraciers.”— Larcksr. 
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rally happen. The Phocean« ran to arais, and 
in a moment the Barbarians appeared, who 
seeing a number of men precipitately arming 
themselves, were at first struck vrith astonish- 
man t. They did not expect an adversary ; and 
they had fallen in amongst armed troops. 
Hydames, apprehending that the Phoceans 
might prove to be Lacedssmonians, inąuired of 
Ephialtes who they were. When he vras in- 
formed, he drew up the Peraians iii order of 
tattle. The Phoceans, not able to sustain the 
beavy flight of airovrs, retreated np the inoun- 
tain, 8 imagining themselves the objects of this 
attack, and expecting certain destruction : būt 
the troops with Hydames and Ephialtes did 
not think it worth their while to pursue them, 
and descended rapidly the opposite šule of the 
mountain. 

CCXIX. To those Greeks stationed in 
the atraite of Thermopyhe Megistias the sooth- 
sayer had previously, from inspection of the 
entrails, predicted that death awaited them in 
the morning. Some deserters 6 7 had also in- 
formed them of the circuit the Peraians had 
taken; and this intelligence was in the course 
of the night circulated through the camp. Ali 
this aras confirmed by their sentinels, wbo early 
in the morning fled down the sides of the 
mojuntain. In this predicament, the Greeks 
called a conncil, who were greatly divided in 
their opinions: some vrere for remaining on 
their station, others advised a retreat. In con- 
sequence of their not agreeing, many of them 
disperaed to their respective cities; a part re- 
solved to continue with Leonidas. 

CCXX. It is said, that those who retired 
only did so in compliance with the wishes of 
Leonidas, who was desirous to preserve them: 
būt he thonght that he himself, with his Spar¬ 
taus, could not without the greatest ignominy 
forsake the post they had come to defend. I 
am myself inclined to believe that Leonidas, 
seeing his allies not only reluctant, būt totally 
averse to resist the danger which menaced 

6 Up tfu mountain.')— Mr. Glover has been very mi¬ 
nute and laithful ln his representations of ihe places 
where this noble scene vras ezbibited : 

The Pbodan chksf, 

Whpda'er (be ciun, raJioąafcssag hh poet, 

Wm tol neighboming en m nmct na owl 

Thoogh by tbe tbe negiected ar conUmnti. 

7 Deaerted .)—Diodams Siculus meniions būt one: 
u There was in the array,” says he, “ one Tyrastiades 
of Cyrene; as he was a man of honour and probity, he 
fled from the camp by night, and golng to Leonidas and 
his party, discoverod to them the designs of Ephialtes.” 
—Larcher. 


them, consented to their retreat. His own ro¬ 
tum he considered as dishonourable, whilst he 
was convinced, that his defending his post 
would eąually secure his own fame, and the 
good of Sparta. In the very beginning of theae 
disturbances, the Spartans baving consulted the 
Oracle, were informed that either their king 
mušt die, or Sparta be vanąuiBhed by the Bar¬ 
barians. The Oracle was communicated in 
heiameter verses, and was to this effect : 

“ To you who dwell in Sparta’s arriple walls, 
Behold, a dire alternauve befalls ;— 

Your glorious city mušt in ruins lie, 

Or slain by Persian artus, a king mušt die, 

A king descended from Herculean blood. * 

For, lo! he comes, and cannot be wilhetood ; 

Nor tūlis, nor lions, can dispute the field, 

*Tis Jove’s own force, and this or that mušt'yield.” 
I am unwilling to presume of the allies that de- 
parted, that difTering in opinion from their 
leader, they dishonourably deaerted. I should 
also suppose that the condnct of Leonidas was 
the result of his revolving the oracle 1 in his 
roind, and of his great desire to secure to the 
Spartaus alone the glory of this memorable ac- 
tion. 

CCXXI. To me it is no emali testimony 
of the truth of the above, that amongst those 
whom Leonidas dismissed vras Megistias him- 
self. He was of Acsmania, and, as some 
affirm, descended from Melampus; he accom- 
panied Leonidas on this expedition, and from 
the entrails had predicted vrbat would happen: 
he refused however to leave his friends, and sa- 
tiafied himself vrith sending avvay his only son, 
who had followed his father on this occasion. 

CCXXII. Obedient to the direction of 
their leader, the confederates retired. The 
Thespians and Thebans 9 alone remained vrith 
the Spartans, the Thebans indeed very reluc- 


8 The oraelt .)—Plutarch is very Severe upon Hero- 
dotus for his tnanner of represenling these circumstan- 
ces; some of which he says our author has done lai sėly, 
others maliciously. This however does not seem to 
ha ve been the case. 

'Glover makes Leonidas erclaim, on hearing that tbo- 
enemy had circumvented thom, 

I n am behold tbe antele fulflll\L— 

Tbenirt (boa neer, thog f testoaa aoed Wm 
Which ahill n»y coontry’i liberty nearė ? 

Thriee hiil, thou eolema period ; tbee (he tonfuee 
OT virto, hme, ud fondam, liuli prodiUn, 

Shill eelebrate fai ign yet anborn 1 T. 

9 Theepiam and Tfubane.)— Diodorus Siculus speaks 
only of the Thespians. P&usanias says that the people 
of Mycene sent elghty men to Thermopyl®, who had 
part in this glorious day; and in anotber place he says, 
that all the allies retired before the battle, except the 
Thespians and people of Myccne.— Larcher. 
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tanlly, būt they were detained by Leonidas as 
hostages. The Thespians were very zealous 
in the cause, and refusing to abandon tbeir 
friends, perished with them. The leader of 
the Thespiana was Demophilua son of Diodro- 
mas. 

CCXXIII. Xerzes early in the morning 
offered a aolemn libation, then waiting tili that 
period of the day 1 when the foru m is fu liest of 
people, he advanced from bis camp : to the 
above meosufe he had becn advised by Ephial- 
tcs. The descent from the mountain is of 
much shorter eztent than the circuitous ascent. 
The Barbarians vrith Xerxes approached ; 
Leonidas and his Greeks proceeded as to in- 
evitable death a much greater space from the 
defile than they had yet done. Till now they 
had defended themselves behind their intrench- 
ment, fighting in the most contracted part of 
the passage; būt on this day they engaged on 
a wider space, and a multitude of their op- 
ponents fell. Behind each troop officers were 
stationed with whips in their hands, compeliing 
with blows their men to advance. Many of 
them feil into the sea, where they perished; 
many were trodden under foot by their own 
troops, witbout eiciting the smallest pity or 
regard. The Greeks, conscious that their de- 
struction was at hand from those who h&d 
taken the circuit of the mountain, ezerted 
themselves with the most desperate valour 
against the Barbarian assailants. 

CCXXIV. Their spears being broken in 
pieces, they had recourse to their swords. 2 * 
Leonidas fell in the engagement, having greatly 
signalized himself; and with him many Spar¬ 
taus of distinetion, as well as othere of inferior 
note. I am acąuainted with the narnės of all 
the three hundred. Many illustrious Persians 
also were slain, among whom were Abrocomes 
and Hyperanthes, sons of Darius, by Phrata- 
guna, the daugbter of Artanes. Artanes was 
the brother of Darius, the son of HyBtaspes, 
and grandson of Arsamis. Having marrįjBd 
his daughter to Darius, as she was an only 
child, all his wealth went with her. 

CCXXV. These two brothers of Xerxes 
fell as they were contending for the body of 


1 That period of the duy.]—I ha ve before ezptained 
this circumEtance with respect lo the mode of computiug 
tlme. 

2 Their neardė.]— The soldiers ofthe Lacedeemonians 

vrore a red uniform; and Suidas says, that it was be- 

eause the blood of those who were wounded would thus 
he less conspicuous.— T. 


Leonidas :* here the eonfliet was the most ee 
vere, till at length the Greeks by their superior 
valour four times repelled the Persians, and 
drew aside the body of their prince. In tbis 
situation they continued till Ephialtes and bis 
party approached. As soon as the Greeks 
perceived them at hand, the scene was changed, 
and they retreated to the narrovvest part of the 
pats. Having repaased their intrenebment, 
they posted themselves, all except the Thebans, 
in a compact body, upon a hill, which is at the 
entrance of the straits, and where a lion of 
stone 4 has been erected in honour of Leonidas. 
In tbis situation, they who had swords left, 
used them against the enemy, the ręst ezerted 
themselves vvith their hands and their teetbA 


3 Body of Leonidas.']— One of the noblest descrfplfons 
in Homer is that of the ballle for the body of Patroclus; 
and we learn from varioue examples, that the ancienu 
were remarkably tenacious on this head,deeming H the 
c re, at e si baseness to forsake the dead bodies of their 
friends. Plularch, in his parallels between the Romane 
and Greeks, thus describes the death of Leonidas: 

** Whilst they \vere at dinner, the Barbariansfell upon 
them: upon which Leonidas desired them to eat heart- 
ily, for they wcre to sup with Plato. Leonidas charged 
at the head of his troops, and after receiving a multitude 
of wounds, got up to Xerxes himself, and snatehed the 
cmwn from his head. He lošt his life in the attempt; 
and Xerxes causing his body to be opened lound his 
heart hairy. So says Arislides, hi the firsl book of his 
Persian history.” This fielion seems to ha ve been taken 
from the x.«o-iov xm of Homer. 

4 Lion (f Wone.]~Two epigrams on this eubject tnay 
be found in the Analecta Veterum Poet. Graec. v. i. 132, 
v. ii. 1(& The bones of Leonidas were earried back to 
Sparu, by Pausanias, forty years after his death ; they 
were placed in a monument opposile the theatre; every 
year they pronounced in this place a funeral oration,and 
ceiebrated games, at which Sparta na only were sufterod 
to contend.— -Larcher. 

5 Their teeth.~\— lt What are we to thlnk of this hyper- 
bole 1” says Longinus. “ What probability is there that 
men should defend themselves with their hands and teeth 
against armed troops ? This nevenheless is not inered- 
ible, for the thing does not appear to be sought oul for 
an hyperbole, būt the hyperbole seems to arise from the 
subject.” 

This circumst&nce which appeared hyperbolical to 
Longinus does noi to me; this mode of fighting w »s cotn- 
mon among the Lacedasmonians; when they had no 
arms, they availed themselves of their nails and teeth : 
Cicero had been a witness of this.—See the Tusculan 
(įneštiOne, book v. chap. 27th. 

Diodorus Siculus reiates the .baule of Thermopylae 
eomewhat differently; he telis us that Leonidas, when 
he knew that he was circumvented, made a bold attempt 
by night to penetrate to the teni of Xerxes: bul this the 
Persian king had forsaken on the firsl alarm. The 
Greeks however proceeded in search of him from one 
side lo the other, and slew a prodigious multitude. 
When morning approached, the Persians perceiving the 
Greeks so few in number, held them in contempl; būt 
they štili did not darė to aiiack them in fronl: eneotn- 
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The Barbarians rushing upon them, soma in Į 
front, after overturning their wali, othera sur- 
rounding and pressiug them in ali directions, 
finally overpowered them. 

CCXXVI. Sueh was the eonduet of the 
Laccdamonians and Thespians; būt none of 
them distinguished thezneelvea ao much as 
Dieneces the 8partan. A apeech of hia is re- 
corded, which be made before they came to any 
engagement A certain Trachinian having 
observed, that the Barbariana would send forth 
auch a ahower of arrowa that their multitude 
wou!d obscure the aun: he replied, likę a man 
ignorant of fear, and despising the nnmbera of 
the Medes, “ our Trachinian friend promises 
us great ad vanta ges; if the Medes obscure 
the sun’s light, we shall fight with them in the 
shade, and be protected from the heat.” Many 
other sayings have been handed down as mon¬ 
umentą of thia man’s fame. 

CCXXVII. Nezt to him, the most dis- 
tinguiahed of the Spartana were Alpheus, and 
Maron, two brothers, the sons of Orsiphantus; 
of the Thespians, the most conspicuous was 
Dithyrambus, aon of Harmatidas. 

CCXXVIII. Ali these were interred in 
the place where they fell, together with such of 
the confederatea as were alain before the sepa- 
ration of the forcea by Leonidas. Upon their 
tomb waa thia inscription: 

“ Herc once, from Pelops’ sea-eirt rcgion brought, 
Four thousand men three hostile millions fougtm.” 
This waa applied to them all collectively. The 
Spartans were thus distinguished : 

“ Goj stranger, and to list’ning Spartana tell, 

That hera, obedlent to their lawa, we fell.’ 1 
There was one also appropriated to the prophet 
Megistias: 


passing them on boih aidės, and behind, they elew them 
all with their apeara. Such was the and of Leonidas 
and hia party. 

Mr. Glover, in hia Engliah poem of Leonidas, haa fol- 
lowed the account of Diodorua; he differs however from 
both historiana, in making the king of Sparta fall the 
lašt; hia deacriplion is sufficiently animaied to be inser- 
ted in thia place: 

The Spartui kinfc 

Now standi alone. In henpe his slauęhter’d friendi 
Ali utrctch’d armini him Ii e. The distaat foes 
Shower on his bead innumerahle dari*; 

From various aluicm ginli tho vital flood* ; 

They sfein hisfoinling limbą; noryet srith paln 
Hia brotr is clooded ; bot tho&e beanteous sronsda, 

The rncred pledgm of hia own renovrn, 

And Sparta 1 * mfety, in serenest joy 

His closing eye contcmplataa. Fame can twine 

No brighter Uurelsnrand hnglorious head ; 

His virtne more to labonT fote forbids, 

And laja him now in honourable ręst. 

To ml bis ooontiyh libertj by death. 


u By Medes cnt oflf bealde Sperchiua’ vrave, 

The aeer Megistias filis thia glorit.ua grave : 

Who st 9 od the fate he well toresavv lo mcet, 

And, link’d with Sparla’s leaders, scorn'd retreat.” 

Ali these ornaments and inscriptions, that of 
Megistias alone ezcepted, were here placed by 
the Ampbictyons. Simonides aon of Leopre- 
pis,® inscribed the one to the honour of Megis¬ 
tias, from the ties of private hospitality. 

CCXXIX. Of these three hundred, there 
were two named Eurytus and Aristodemus; 
both of them, consistently with the discipline 
of their country, might have secured themselves 
by retiring to Sparta, for Leonidas had per- 
mitted them to leave the camp; būt they con- 
tinued at Alpėmis, being both afHicted by a 
violent diaorder of the eyes: or, if they had 
not thought proper to return home, they bad 
the alternative of meeting death in the field 
with their fellotv-soldiers. In this situation, 
they differed in opinion wbat eonduet to pur- 
sue. Eurytus having heard of the Circuit made 
by the Persians, called for his arms, and put- 
I ting them on, commanded his belot to eonduet 
him to the battle. The slave did so, and im- 
[ mediately fled, whilst bis master died fighting 
valiantly. Aristodemus pusillanimously staid 
where he was. If ežther Aristodemus, being 
individually diseased, had retired home, or if 
they bad returned together, I cannot think that 
the Spartans could have shown any resentment 
against them ; būt as one of them died in the 
field, which the other, who was precisely in the 
šame circumstances, refused to do, it was im- 
possible not to be greatly incensed against 
Aristodemus. 

CCXXX. The safe return of Aristodemus 
to Sparta is by some thus related and ezplained. 
There are others vvho assert, that he was des- 
patehed on some businesa from the army, and 
might, if he had pleased, have been preaent at 
the battle, būt that he saved himself by linger- 
ing on the way. They add, that hiB companion, 
employed on the šame buainess, returned to 
the battle, and tljere fell. 

CCXXXI. Aristodemus, on his return, 
was branded with disgrace and infamy; no one 
would speak with him ; no one would supply 
him with fire: and the opprohrious term of 
trembler 7 was annezed to his name; būt he 


6 Simonides son of Leoprepis .']—See not© to book v. 
c. 102. The Simonides here mentioncd composed Seve¬ 
rai works, the titles of which may be seen in the Biblio 
theca Gracą of Fabricius, v. 1. p. 665. 

7 7VmWerO—He who trembled, į T (trmę J lt might 
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«fterwards at thc battle of Platės effoctually 
atoneil for bis former conduct 

CCXXXII. It is also said that anotber of 
tbe three hundred survived ; his name was 
Panti tęs, and he had been sent on some busi- 
ness to Thessaly. Returning to Sparta, he 
felt himself in disgrace, and put an eud to his 
life. 

CCXXXIII. The Thebans, under the 
co ra m and of Leontiades, hitherto constrained 
by force, had fought with the Greeks against 
the Persians; būt as soon as they saw that tbe 
Persians were victorious, when Leonidas and 
his party retired to the hill, they separated 
themselves from the Greeks. In the attitude 
of suppliants they approached the Barbarians, 
assuring them what was really the truth, that 
they were attached to the Medes ; that they 
had been among the first to render earth and 
water; that they had only come to Thermo- 
pylie on compulsion, and could not be con- 
sidered as accessory to the slaughter of the 
king’s troops. The Thessalians confirming 
the truth of what they had asserted, their lives 
were prese rved. Some of them however were 
slain; for as they approached, the Barbarians 
put several to the sword ; būt the greater part, 
by the order of Xerxes, had the royal marks 
impressed upon them, beginning with Leontia¬ 
des himself. Eurymachus his son was after- 
wards slain atthe head of four hundred Thebans, 
by the people of Platea, whilst he was making 
an attempt upon their city. 

CCXXXIV. In tbis manner the Greeks 
fought 1 at Thermopyls. Xenee aftenvards sent 


be rendered quaker ; this seems to ha ve been an estab- 
lished term of opprobrium in Sparta; Tyriau s aaya, 
V *mv' *srex.wx.’ mętrų —“the trem- 

blšTs are devoid of all virtue.” See Brunck’s Anai. vol. 
i. p. 49 -T. 

1 The Greek*fought .]—Plutarch censures Herodotus 
for omitting many memorable things rclating to Leoni¬ 
das. Some of ihoac specified by Flutarch I ha ve alrea- 
dy introduced Inmy notes, others were as foliows: When 
the wife of Leonidas took leave uf him, she aaked him 
what coromands he had for her 1 44 Marry,” said he, in 
reply, “agood man, and bring him good children.”— 
Being desirous of saving two of his relations, who were 
with him at Thormopylae, he pretended to give them 
messages to the senate of Sparta, 44 I followed you,” 
says one of them, “ to fight, not as a messenger.” 
41 What you enjoin,” says the other, 44 is the business of 
a messengorhe then took up his ehield and placed 
himself in hisrank. 

I cannol in a more proper place than this make a few 
miscellaneous remarka upon the instituiions of Lycur- 
gus, and the manners of the Spartans; not that I entertain 
any hope of throwing new light on a subject which has 


for Deraaratus, and thus addrassed him : 44 I 
have already, Deraaratus, had ezperience of 


been amply investigated by the learned; butlmay per- 
haps be able to make a few things femlliar to my English 
re adė r s, which were abscure or unknovvn to them be- 
fore. The Spartans are renowned in the volumes of 
antiquity for one virtue above all others: I speak of their 
fortitude, which they carried to an amazing and almoot 
incredible perfection, a virtue, which if we canvasa and 
examine it to the eztent in which it was practised by 
this eztraordinary people, will seem almost peculiar to 
themselves. 

It was the aim of Lycurgus to settle and root in the 
minda of the Spartans this principle, that the preference 
was always to be given to virtue, which constiiuled the 
only real diderence or inequalily between one man and 
another. And he succeeded almost to a mintele. He 
persuaded ihem to renounce all other roeans of happiness 
usually būt felsely so called, to make virtue their chief 
and only object*and to put themselves, their desires,and 
their hopes to this single tęst. He prevailed on the rich 
and noble to give up their ample possessions, to throw 
all they had Into a common fund, and to reduce them¬ 
selves to a levai with their neighbours. And ihese men, 
instead of the soft and tender blandishments of plenty, 
the swcets of lurory, and the pride of life, to which they 
had been accustomed, were contented to submit to tbe 
auste rities of a Severe and painful disciplina; to šit dnwn 
to a coarse mess of black Spartan broth; to make no ap» 
pearanc4, to expect no ireatment abroad better than 
others. This astonishing refurmation yna confinned 
and secured by two ezpedients; the ono which obliged 
every person to dine const&ntly in public with his own 
tribe, on the dinner whlch was provided for them at the 
ezpense of the stata ; the other, which forbad the ūse 
of any other than iron money: by these salutary injunc- 
tions, every opportunity of indulging in luxury was eut 
ofT, as well as the means of providing for it. They ren¬ 
dered money altogether useless among them, so that 
Plutarch informs us, it was a common saying in other 
countries, 44 that at Sparta, and there alone, of all the 
clties in the world, Plutus the god of riches was blind ; 
a mere plcture or statue without life or motion.” I 
would here remark, that is one note of difference which 
Polybius assigns against those who likened the Cretan 
polity to the Spartan, see book sixth. Plato also, when 
he reckons riches the fourth ordinary blessing to a State, 
certainly could not esteem this disregard of money which 
prevailed in Sparta as a mark of eztraordinary virtue, 
būt ordinances so selfdenying, so opposite to the sug> 
gestiona of sense, and tbe ordinary praciice of mankind, 
would not have been received on the aulbority of Ly- 
eurgus, if they had not been favoured by a character of 
mind peculiar to this people. It waa the natūrai and 
constituilonal bravery of the Spartans which indined 
them to admit and obey such a plan and form of govern. 
ment 

Precept and authority alone would not have done lt, 
for the passions of men are neither to be reasoned nor 
terrified from their own bent and tendency : it is there- 
fore būt rendering jusiice to this galiant people to con- 
fess, that their bravery of mind was founded in inclina- 
tion and principle. Cicero observes, that the Spartans 
(and the šame could not be said of any other people in 
the world) had retained their primitive manners, with- 
out changlng their laws, for more than aeven hundred 
years.—See Orat. pro L. Flacco. Lacedsemonii soli, to 
to orbe terrarum, septingentos annos et amplius suis 
moribus et nsnąuam mutatislegibus, vizerunt.—See also 
Uvjf, book zzz. c. 34. 




POLYMNIA. 


your truth and integrity, every thing haa hap- 
pened ®s you foretold; tell me tben how many 
of the Lacedemonians may there be leffc. 


Flutarch aays, only flve hundred yetn, until the time 
of Agi s, son of Archulamus, in which perlod fourteen 
kings had reigned. See his life of Lycurgua. The con- 
queat of Lyaander In Asia, by filltng L&cedsemon wiih 
anoney, introduced luxurv, and vitiated Iheir mormls; 
Severai examples of which are produced.by Xenophon. 
The women of Sparta aeem liula lesa entilled to admir- 
ation ; strangers to the natūrai weakneaa and aoftnesa 
of their sex, they were actuated by the šame galiant 
spirit aa the men. They aubmitted to a likę disciplina, 
and endured aimllar hardahipe. Inatead of atudyi'ng the 
accompliahmenta which usually diatinguiah a female 
educaiion, they accuatomed themeelvea to manly eaerci- 
eea; to ruoni ng, wre*tling, throwing the dari or ąuoit: 
ha vi n g the emulation to contend wllh men at their own 
arte. and to bear them company in the eame patha of 
gtory. 

I cannot help preauming, vtrith reapect to the damea aa 
*ell aa the men of Sparta, that it mušt ha ve been aome- 
thing innate, soraelhlng beyond the power of educaiion, 
cuatom, or example, which conetitutea the wonderful 
difference we diecern in them, compared with all o the r 
women. Can it then be a maUer of uronder, that the 
Spartan females claimed extraordinary privileges at 
home, and more eztenaive power in the goyernment of 
their fiunilie*. Lycurgue dialiked that ezceasive au- 
thority, which the women had uaurped, and attempted it 
feema, to reform it, and to re store to the huaband the 
osual and proper authorhy in hie own houee; bot in 
vain: a convincing argument, that if the women had 
not of themaelvea been inclined to hie lawa of female 
education, they would have paid them neither attenlion 
nor obedience. War, then, and conqueat, wiih the en* 
dur&nce of faligue, were the principai objecte which the 
Spartana had in view. Learning, and the study of let- 
tėra, of arte and aciencea, to which their neighboura 
the Atheniane were devotod, were In no re pute among 
them. Hence lt haa been obeerved, that the former 
made the betler figure in war, the l&tter io peace.—See 
Valeriua Malimus, 1. ii. c. 6. Egregioa virtutia bellica 
epiritua Lacedaemonionim, pnid^niissimi pade moribua 
Athenieneae aubaeąuumur. 

And thia waa unąueationabiy true, aince we are ae- 
eured, that although the moat rigoroua care waa take n 
to keep their youth conatantiy to their ezercisea, their 
men of matu re yeara were permitted to live just aa they 
pleaacd ; they £>Uowed no employment, they diedained 
Snduetry and honest labour, and were indeed forbidden 
to puraue any art, which waa accounted iliiberal; even 
huabandry, and the m&nagement and culture of their 
landa, the moet rational and public aptriied aludy that 
can be puraued, they left entirely to their slaves. The 
oid men of Sparta apent the whole of their time in fre- 
quenting their ęchools and apartmenta of the youth, aa 
at Aihena they did at the public placea of resort, to hear 
or to tell aome new thing. The former indeed could mis- 
pend their time in thia manner with more grace, and 
miniu plead the authority of Lycurgua in their vindica- 
ti m, wh >se policy and acheme of governmcnt aimed at 
maintaining an equaliiy among the people, by reatrain- 
ing them from (radę, and the arta of growing rich. The 
design of Solon waa entirely the reverae: he atrovė to 
nuimate the Alhentana with a apirit of induatry ; he 
enacted a law againat idleneaa, reąuiring every pereon 
to have a ealling and profeaeion, and the philoaopher 
who had none fell undcr the statute. Cleanthes and Me- 
nedemus were indloed and called before the Areopagus 
60 
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how many of likę valnur with thoee who have 
perished, or are they all atike V* « Sir,” 
replied Demaratus, M the Leeėdsmoniana are 
a ntuneroas people, aod possessed of many ci- 
| ties; bot I will anewer your qoestion more par- 
ticularly. Sparta itself contains eight thousand 
men, all of whom are eqoal in valour to thoee 
who fooght here: the other Lacedsmonians, 
though inferior to these, are štili bravo.” « Tell 
me then,” retorned Xerxes, “ how we may sub- 
dne these men with least trooble 1 you who have 
been their prinee, mušt know what measures 
they are likely to pnrsue.” 

CCXXXV. «Since, Sir,” answered De- 
maratua, “ you place a confidence in my opin- 
ion, it is proper that I shonld speak to you from 
the best of my jadgment: I would therefore 
recommend you to send a fleet of tbree hun- 
dred vessels to the coast of Lacedsmonia. 
Contiguous to thia is an island named Cythera, 
of which Cbilon, the wisest of our countrymen, 
observed, that it would be better for the Spar¬ 
tana if it were buried in the sea; foreseeing the 
probability of sucb a measore as I now recom¬ 
mend. From this island your troops may 
spread terror over Sparta. Thus, a war so 
very near them, may re movė frem you any ep- 
prehension of their asststing the ręst of Greece, 
which will then be open to your arms, and 


š on this aecount. The statute wh!ch restralned the study 
of Rhetoric at Rome, aaeigned this reaeon: “ Ibi homines 
adolescentuloa lotos diea deaiderefor the šame reason 
philoaophera were banished, among whom waa Epicte- 
tua in the reign of Domitian.—See Aulu* Otlliue , 1. xv. 
c. 11. 

I have little to any on the religlon of the Spartana. 
The objąct of their worship aeema to have been diverai- 
fied by them as well aa by the Alhenians according to 
the aystem of politica whieh their reapeclive lawgivcrs 
eatablished. Solon, intent upon promoiing commerce, 
and galnful arta, preaenied the orbat oodbess to the 
Alhenians, holding in her righthand the weaver’a beam. 
and he aurnamed her from the Egyptians, Athene, and 
Minerva, atyling her the gnddesa of arta and aciencea. 
Lycurgua, training up the Spartans to the diacipline of 
war, clothed the šame goddesa in armour, called hor 
Palias, and the Goddesa ofBattle %»* %*x- 

x<oi«3c 5i«) Aristoph. Lysiet. ad flnem. Sfie was alyted 
Chalcicecua, either because her temple waa of brase, or 
because it was built by fugilives from Ch&lcia iii Eulx&a. 
The brothera also, Caator and Pollux, were for aimllar 
reaaons enrolied in the Fasti of the Spartana; and I pre¬ 
suote, if the Pagnn Theology be eapable of being reduced 
to any fixed and aettled rulea, it will be best explained 
and accounted for by supposing the religion of every 
diflerent nalion or people to be a niixture of worship 
and physica, and politica, and that their idola were re* 
prese niatlona of natūrai causea, named and habited ac¬ 
cording to the diflerent tempera and genius of thoae who 
sėt them up.— T, 
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vvhich if subdued, vrill leave Sparta hardly able 
to oppose you. If my advice be disregarded 
you may expect what follow§. Tbere is a nar- 
row iathmus in the Peloponnese, in which all 
it® people will assemble in resistance to your 
arine, and where yon will bave far more vio- 
lent contesto to austam tban you bave bere ex- 
perienced. If you ezecute what I propose, you 
tnay witbout a battle become master of the iath- 
mus, with all the cities of Peloponnesua.” 

CCXXXVI. Ach©menes the brotber of 
Xerxes, and commander of the fleet, was pre- 
aent at this interview. Fearful that the king 
might do ea he bad been advjsed, he thus deliv- 
•red hia sentimentą: “You aeem, Sir,” aaid 
he, « too much inclined to liaten to a man, who 
either envies your prosperity, or wisbea to be- 
tray you. It is the character of Greeka to 
envy the aucceasful, and to hate their auperiors. 
We'have already lošt by sbipwreck four hun- 
dred vessels ; if we detach three hundred more 
to the Peloponnese, the force of our opponento 
will be equal to our own; our United fleet will 
be far auperior to theirs, and with respect to 
any efforto they can make, invincible. If your 
forcea by land, and your fleet by aea, advance 
at the šame time, they will be able mutually 
to aaaiat each other; if you separate them, the 
fleet will not be able to aaaiat you, nor you the 
fleėt. It becomea you to deliberate well on 
your own affairs, and not to concern yourself 
about those of your enemies, nor to inquire 
v?here they urill commence their hostilitiea, 
what me a suręs they will take, or how numer- j 
ous they are. Let them attend to their affairs, 
we to oura. If the Lacedsmoniana shall pre¬ 
suose to attack the PeraianB, they will be far 
from repairing the loas they bare already aus- 
tained.” 

CCXXXVII. «Achsmenes&nswered 
Xerxes, “I epprove your counsel, and will 
follovv it. The sentimento of Demaratus are, 
I well know, dictated by hia regard to my in- 
tereato; būt your advice to me aeema prefera- 
ble. I cannot be persuaded that he has any 
improper intentions, evento having proved the 
vvisdom of hia former counsela. One man fre- 
quently envies the prosperity of another, and 
indulges in aecret sentimento of h.atred against 
him, neither vrill he, when he requires it, give 
him salutary advice, unleaa indeed from Bome 
surprising efforto of virtue; būt a friend ezulto 


in a friend’s bappiness; has no sentimento for 
him būt those of the truest kindness, and gives 
him alvrays the best advice. Let no one there- 
fore in future vise any invective against De- 
maratus, who is my friend.” 

CCXXXVIII. When Xerxeshad finiahed/ 
he vrent to vicw the dead, amongst whom was 
Leonidas. When he heard that he had been 
the prince and leader of Sparta, he ordered bis 
head to be cut off, and bis body to be suspend- 
ed on a croas. This incident is no emali proof 
to me amongst many others, that Xerxes in- 
dulged the warmest indignation against Leoni¬ 
das whilst he was alive. He otherwise would 
not have treated him when dead with such bar- 
barity. I know that the Persians, of all roan- 
kind, most highly honour military virtue. The 
ordera however of the king were eiecuted. 

CCXXXIX. I shall now rcturn to the 
thread of our history. The Spartans were the 
first who were acquainted with the king’s de- 
signs against Greece; they sent (o the Oracle 
on the occaaion, and received the ansvver I have 
related. The intelligence was conununicated to 
them in an eztraordinary manner. Demaratua, 
the son of Ariaton, had taken refuge amongst 
the Medes, and, as there is every re a son to 
suppose, was not friendly to the Spartans. He 
however it was who informed them of what 
waa meditated, whether to serve or rnsult them 
mušt be left to conjecture. When Xerxea had 
resolved on this expedition against Greece, 
Demaratua, who was at Susą, and acquainted 
with hif intentions, determined to inform the 
Lacedsmoniana. As this wos both diflicult 
and dangerous, be employed the follovving 
meana: he took two tablets, and eraaed the 
wax from each ; then inscribed the purpose of 
the king upon the wood. This done, he re- 
placed the wax, that the several guards on the 
road, from aeeing the empty tobleto, might have 
no auspicion of the business. When these wcre 
delivered at Lacedsmon, the people had no 
conception of theįr meaning, till, as I have been 
informed, Gorgo, the daughter of Cleomenea 
and wife of Leonidas, removed the difficulty. 
Imagining what might be intended, she ordered 
the wax to be removed, and thus made the con- 
tenta of the tablete known. The Lacedemo- 
nians, afler examining what was inscribed on 
the wood, circulated the intelligence through 
Greece. 
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I. I hate before described the events which 
are said to have happened. The Greeka who 
composed the navai armament were these : 
The Atheniana 1 2 furnished ono hundred and 
twenty-8even vessela, part of which were man- 
ned by Plateana, who, though ignorant of sea 
affaira, were prompted by zeal and coorage; the 
Corinthians brought forty atlipa, the Megariana 
twenty; the Chalcidiana equipped twenty shipa, 
vrhich the Atheniana supplied; the JSginete 
eighteen, the Sicyonian8 twelvc, and the Lace- 
dsmoniana ten; the Epidauriana brought eight, 
the Eretrian8 aeven, the Troezeniana five, the 
StyTeans two, the people of Ceos two, and two 
barka qf fifty oara; the Opuntian Locriana 
sssisted the confederates with aeven vesaels of 
fifty oara. 

II. Theae were atationed at Arte misi u m; 
and auch were the numbers which e ach nation 
supplied. Without taking into the account the 
Teaaela of fifty oara, the whole amounted to two 
hundred and aeventy-one. Of theae the com- 
mander-in-chief appointed by the Spartana, was 
Eurybiades, the aon of Euryclidaa. The alliea 

. refused to serve under the Atheniana, and had 
reaolved, unleaa they had a Spartan leader, to 
disperae. 

III. A t first; and before any deputation had 
heep sent to 8icily reąuiring aaaistance, it had 
been debated whethor it would not bė eipedient 
to intruat the conduct of the navai force8 to the 
Atheniana ; būt aa thia was oppoaed by the 
alliee, the Atheniana did not inaiat upon it. 8 
Their principai concem waa the vrelfare of 
Greece, and aa they were aenaible that it would 

1 Alhenians .]—Dlodorus Sicnlus makes the number 
©f Athenian vessela on thia occaaion two hundred. 

2 Did not insist ttpon it.]—Mr. Glover, in hia Poem 

of the Athenaid, puta thia sentbnent Into the mouth of 

Themiatoclea: 

Winl7 dki mde 

Tt> Spartu Earytriuki conutand) 

The diflfereot aqu«traoi to tbtir nativa perto 

Matai 


be endangered by any contention, they very 
wiaely withdrew their claima: aa much aa war 
itaelf is more deatructive than peace, ao much 
more dangeroua are inteatine commotiona, than 
a war eondueted with conaiatency and union ; 
perauaded of thia they did not dispute the mat- 
ter whilat circumatancea justified and required 
their forbearance. Afterwarda, when having 
repelled the Persian, they were contending for 
what belonged to him, they made the inaolence 
of Pauaaniaa a pretence for depriving the Lace- 
demoniana of the command. Theae, however, 
were thinga which happened afterwarda. 

IV. When the Greeka aaaembled at Arte- 
misium aaw the number of shipa which were 
collected at Aphets, and every place crowded 
with troopa, they were struck with terror; and 
aš the attempta of the Barbariana had aucceed- 
ed ao much beyond their ezpectationa, they 
consulted about retreating to the interior parta 
of Greece. 3 When thia idea had been generally 
circulated, the Eub<Ban8 entreated Euryhiades 
to give them time to remove their children and 
their slavei. Unsuccesaful in thia application, 
they went to Themiatoclea the Athenian leader, 
whom they ongaged on conaideration of thirty 
talentą, to continue at Euboea, and risk the 
event of a battle. 

V. Thia was efiected by Themiatoclea in 
the following manner: he presentod Eurybiades 
with five talentą aa if from himaelf; having 
gained him, he had only to prevail on Adiman- 
tus the Corinthian, 4 * * * the aon of Oęytua, who 

3 Paris qf Gresce .]—Plutarch is very Severe upon 
Herodotus for making thia asaertion. Pindar, say« he, 
who was a native of a citj supposed to be altached to 
the Medes, mentions the behaviour of the Atlienians at 
Artemislum with the highest encomiums. So perhaps 
he might, būt what does this prove 7 certainly not that 
the Greeks did not stay and flght against their will, 
though when they actually were engaged, they behaved 
with eztraordinary vai cm r. 

4 Adimantus the Corinthian .']—This Adi mantus In the 
event behaved thnidly. Be waa a Corinthian, and leader 
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wi» obstinate in bis determination to aail from 1 
Artemisium. After u si n g tbe solemnity of 
an oath, «If you,” aaid he, “ will not desert 
I promiee to givo you a greater present ihan 
tho king of tbe Medes would have done for 
leaving us.” He instantly sent to his yeasel 
three talente of silver. By these gifts he gain- 
ed the commanders to his purpose, and satisfied ! 
the Eubceans. Themistocles rewarded him- 
self by keeping the remainder, whilst they who 1 
had accepted of his presents suppoeed tbe 
money had been sent him from Athens for this 
purpose. 

VI. They continued therefore at Euboea, 
and came to a battle. The Barbarians arriving 
at break of day at Aphet®, had before heard 
that the Greeks at Artemisium were very few 
in number. On their seeing this they were 
eager to engage, in ezpectation of taking them; 
they did not, howcver, think it ezpedient to 
advance dircctly to the attack, lest the Greeks 
perceiving them shonld escape under cover of 
the night. The Persians had already boasted 
that not even the torch-bearer 1 should escape 
them 


of the Corinthians; he mušt not therefore be confound- 
ed with the Athenlan Adimantus, who greatly distin- 
gnisbed himself agaiasl the Persians, and who probably 
ia the šame person who was arehon in the fourth year 
of the sevemy-fifih Olympiad. An epil&ph by Simonides 
was inscribed on hta tomb, intiraating, that by his coun- 
sels Greece became (rtte.-—I*archer. 

1 Torch-bearer .']—Before trumpėta were osed i n ar- 
mies, the signal for battle was gi ven by a torch. Those 
who carried it were sacred to Marš; they advanced at 
tbe head of armies, and in the interv&l belwizt them 
they dropt their torch, and retired vrlthout molestation. 
The armies engaged, and even if a whole army was des- 
troyed, they spared the life of the torch-bearer, because 
he was sacred to Marš: theoce came a proverb applica- 
ble to totai defeats, “ not even tbe torch-bearer has es- 
caped.” Herodotus is the first author where we meet 
wHh this expres#ion, which aftervrarda became so laml- 
li&r, that it passed Into a proverb.— Larther. 

Ii is probable, that in the time of Homer, no signal s 
for battle were in use, as vre flnd no mention of any 
throughont his works; in bolh Iliad and Odyssey we 
ftfid torches placed on the topą of tho hills to give In¬ 
tel ligence of certain events. Modern signale for battle 
are, by land, drums and trumpėta; by sea they are 
more various, and are sometimes given by cannon, 
lights, sails, and colours. The Romane, in additlon 
to the shont wfth which all nations have been describ- 
ed as commencing an engagement, violeotly clashed 
their anns together. Milton makos a happy use ofthis 
Mas; 

He ąake, ind to eoidlnn Na oatflew 

MiUlona of ftuning terorda, dnwn from Ihe thlgh 
Ofmlghtyeterubim. Tbe aoddcn blaas 
Tv rauni Ulumlmd boUt b%htj tbey ragei . 

Aęaiuat (be hijębeat, and Sene vrithįnmpti emu 
CiatSed on their taunding Mddt the dm of xmr t 
Hurlii% defiaaoe femaid tbe nalt of hesvsa. 


VII. With Ibis idea they pursued the follovr- 
ing measures: two hundred ebosen vessels were 
detached beyond Sciathus, lest in passing round 
Euboea they might be discovered by the 
enemy off Capharea and Genestus, near the 
Euripus, meening thus to enclose them, and 
commence an attack at the šame time in tbe 
rear and in front With this design the ap- 
pointed sąuadron sėt sail; it aras not their in- 
tention to attack the Greeks on this day, nor 
tiU a signal should be given by the detachment 
witb arhich they wore to act in concert. On 
the departure of the former, an account w m 
taken of the number of those which continued! 
at Aphete. 

VIII. Whilst the Persians were thus em- 
ployed, they happened to have aith them Scyl- 
lias 2 of Scios, the most skilful diver of his 
time, arbo in the shiparreck off Pelion bad 
preserved to the Persians an immense quantity 
of treasure, and at the šame time considerably 
enricbed himself. This man had long intend- 
ed to desert to the Greeks, būt he had never 
before had the opportunity; he on this day 
effected his purpose ; it is uncertain in what 
manner, būt if arhat is related of bim be troe, 
it is really astonžshing. It is said, that having 
leaped into the sea at Aphetie, he did not rise 
again till he came to Artemisium, having gone 
a space of eighty stadia through the water. 
Other things are related of this man, some of 
which sppear to be fabulous, whilst others are 
actually true. For my own part, I am inclined 
to the opinion that he escaped to Artemisium 


2 ScyUias .]-The name of this skilful diver ie diffe- 
rently writtcn. In an epigram of Apnllonides it is 
Scyllos, in Pliny and Pausanias it is Scilles. ScyUias 
had taught his daughter Cyane the art of divlng; doring 
the tempėsi, which surprised the Persians near mount 
Pelion, they plunged together under the wster, and 
removed the anchors which held the vessels of Xerxes, 
which occasioned consider&ble injury. By order of the 
Amphictyons, staluos were erected to the fether and 
daughter in the temple of Apollo at Delphi.—The 
statue of Cyane was among those which by the com. 
m&nd of Nero were iransported to Rome.— Larther. 

Brydone, in bis entertainlng Tour through Sicily and 
Malta, informs us that the Sicfli&n authors make men- 
tion of one Colas, who, from his ejttraordinary skili in 
diving, was named Pesce, or the fleh. It was said of 
hlm, that wiihout coming at all to land, he would U va 
for several days in the water; that he caughl fish mere¬ 
ly by bis agility in the water, and that he could even 
walk aeross the str&hs at the botiem of the sea. Ona 
of their kings had the cruelly to propose his diving near 
the gulf of Charybdis, and to tempi him threw in 
a golden cup. In a third attempt to gain this, U is sup- 
posed he was caughl by the whlrlpool, for he appeared 
no more,—7*. 
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in a little reesel; on his arrival, ha infonnad 
ihe eommandera of the ahipwreck, s and of the 
ahipe which had been sent round Euboe*. 

IX. Upon this the Greeka called * council: 
various opiniona were delivered, bot it waa ul- 
timately determined to remain that day in their 
station, būt to depart aoon aftar midnight to 

, meet that part of the enemj’s fleet which had 
been sent round Euboea. Aa they perceived 
no one advancing againat them, aa aoon aa the 
tvrilight appeared, they proceeded towarda tha 
Barbariane, determined to make azpariment of 
their skili in fighting and manosuTring. 

X. The eommandera and forcea of Xarxea 
aeeing them approach in ao amall a body, con- 
ceived them to be aetuatad by eztrame infatua- 
tion, 3 4 * * * 8 and, drawing out their Teeeela, eipected 
to find them an aaay conąuest. In this they 
were not unreasonable, for their fleat waa supe- 
rior to the Greeka, not only in number būt 
swiftness; in contempt, therefore, they sur- 
jrounded them. There were soma of the Ioni- 
ans who wiahed well to tha Greeka, and aerrad 
againat them with the greatest reluctance; aee¬ 
ing them thus encircled, they were afiaetad with 
moch unaaainaas coneaming them, not suppos- 
ing that any could escape, ao insignifieant did 
they appear. There were other lomaus, to 
whom the aaaming diatress of tha Greeka gavę 
great plaaaure \ thesa contanded with ail azer- 
tion who ahould take tha firat Atbenian vessel, 
in hopea of a reward from the king. For among 
tha Barbarians greater reputation • aras alk>wed 


3 Shij>wreck.]— See book vii. chap. 189. 

4 Estreme irįfaiuaHon.J—Wi\h the šame contempt 
the French are represented to h avė considered the Eng- 
lish army belore the battlo of Agincourt. This is ex- 
preseed with the greatest possible animation by Shak- 
•peare in his Life of Henry the Fiflh. 

Hii mimben tn ao fcir, 

Rit nldlm riek, aid fcBUfd la ttelr Midi; 

And I am aure, wbao ha Sali aaa otfr armj, 

He'Tl drop hk kasat toto tba link of (bar, 

And for achiaTCMrt, oder n hk masėm. 

To the Perslans, as well as to the French, the noble 
answer of Henry to the French her&ld was happlly 
appiicable. 

Tha ma (tarf awa dU nO the lionk rida 
WhCa tfaa beak llved, makDlU w*h fauttf Mm. 

8 Greater reputation .]—Notwithstanding what is here 
aaserted in lavour of the Athenians, their own historian 
remarke, that from the best conjectnres be was able to 
fonu, his coanuymen had dona nothing worthy ofbeing 
recorded, either at home or abroad, from the Trojan to 
the Persic and Peloponnesian wars. Ihueydidee , 1. i. 
As I ha ve ihroern together at the ond of the precedlng 
book some remarke on the Spartan policy and manners, 
the reader at ihe ooncluskm ofihis will find some rela- 
tive to thoso of Athena—r. 


to the Athenians than to any other of the 
alliee. 

XI. The Greeka, ea aoon as the aignal waa 
given, turned their prowa towarda the Barben¬ 
ant, oollecting their aterne into one common 
centre. On a seeond aignal, though compreea- 
ed within a narrow apate, they attacked the 
enemy in front. They aoon took thirty of the 
Barbarian veesela, among whom waa Philaon, 
son of Chorais, and brother of Gorgua, prince 
of Salėmis, a man very highly eateemed in the 
army. The flrst enemy’s ahip wae taken by an 
Atbenian; his name was Lycomedes, the son 
of ^lechresa, and he obtaioed the fame he 
merited. Yictory aHernately inclined to both 
parties, when they were aeparated by the night: 
the Greeka retumed to Artemiaium, the Barbe¬ 
nau* to Apheto, the ieaue of the contest being 
very different from what they had ezpected. 
Of those Greeka who were in the service of 
the king, Antidonia the Lemnian was the only 
one who went over to his countrymen. The 
Athenians, in consideration of bis eonduet, as- 
aigned bim aome landa in Salėmis. 

XII. The above engegement took place in 
the middle of the summer. When night ap- 
proached, there fell a heavy stora of rain at- 
teoded with continued thunder from mount 
Pelion. The bodies of the dead, and the 
wrecka of the Teateis fioating to Aphets, were 
ao involved among the prows of the ahips, that 
the oara were hardly manageable; the forces 
on boeid were aeised with a violent panic, 
ezpecting every moment (o perish. 4 They ' 
had hardly recovered themselves irom the 
effect of the firat stora and ahipwreck off 
Pelion, when that serere battle at sea had auc- 
ceeded. Aa aoon as this lest terminąted, they 
had now been attacked egain by Tiolent raina, 

a tempestuoua sea, and continued thunder. 

XIII. This night, howeTer, proved štili 
more serere to those rvhose businese it was to 
make a circuit round Euboea. The sftorm fell 


6 Expeetmg every moment to perieK.]— An eranpte 
of terror vary much liks this, occiirs in 1 Sainuel xfv. 
15. Though it mušt be acknoVetf^ed, that the confo- 
sion Into wbich the c&inp of the Pklltsiines was thrown, 
is ciprossly attributed to a divine cause, and was altend- 
ed vrith an earthąuake. 

" And there was trembling in the host, in the field, 
and among the people; the garrison and the spollers 
they also trembled, and the earth quaked; ao it waa a 
very great trembling. 

į “ And the waichmen of Seni in Oibeah looked, and 
I behold the mnltitude melted away, and they wenl on 
I beallng down one another.”— T. 
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upon them vrith the greater violence, aa thcy 1 
Were re mote from land, and they perished in a 
miaerable manner. 1 It commenced wben they 
were standing toward« the aanda of Eobcea; 
ignorant of their courae. they were driven before 
the vrind, and daahed against the rocks. It 
seemed a divine interposition, that the Persian 
fleet should thua be rendered equal, or at leaat 
not m och superior to that of the Greeka: in 
this manner they were deatroyed on the Euboean 
aanda. 

XIV. The Barbariana at Apheta aaw with 
joy the moming advance, and remained inac- 
tive, thinking it of no amall moment, after their 
paat calamities, to enjoy the preeent interval 
of tranąuillity. At tbia juncture the Greeka 
vrere reinforced by fifty-three Athenian ahipa: 
animated by the arrival of their frienda, they 
had štili farther reaaon to exu!t in the fate of 
thoae Barbariana vrho had been ovdered round 
Euboea, not one of whom eacaped the yiolence 
of the 8torm. The Greeka taking the oppor* 
tunity of the šame hour towarda the evening 
advanced boldly against the Ciliciana; theae 
they totally defeated, and at night returned 
again to Artemiaium. 

XV. On the third day the leaden of the 
Barbariana did not wait for the Greeka to 
commence the attack; they advanced about 
mid-day, mutaally encouraging each other ; 
they could not bear to be inaulted by ao infe- 
rior a nnmber, and thcy feared the indignation 
of Xerxes. It happened that theae engage- 
menta by sea took place precisely at the šame 
periodą aa the conflicta at Thermopyla. The 
object of the aea-dghta was the Euripns, as 
that of the battles by land was the pasaage of 
Thermopyls. The Greeka animated each 
other to prevent the entrance of the Barbariana 


1 Miaerable manner.]—To nXoę ręi lytnro •%*<«. 
Longinus, aection xliii. p. 160, Pearce’s edition, cen- 
aures thia ezpression of aa roean and feeble. 

Pearce docs not vindic&te our author, neilher doea 
Toup; Larchor does, and with considerable effect. Boil- 
eau, he says, has rendered the word »x»V>P €U <*£***- 
ble. If this were ąchniued, the censure of Longinus 
vould be reasonabVe *nough; būt in fact »%»*> is a very 
atrong tertn, and Jįjslfies something in the highest de¬ 
gime shocking. Hėradotus has applied rupę •<* »x*t t f> 
to the murder of a brother, book i. 42; and again to the 
murder of a son, vii. 190. Antoninus Liberalia calls the 
crime of incest betvreen a fa the r and his daughter, »x<*t‘ 
»m* mStrįtov an acilon horrible and oflfensive toall 
laws. A similar m ode of speaking was in ūse among 
the Romaus: every one knows that Yirgil applied the 
wčrd illaudatus to Busiris *, and Horace calls Pythago- 
ras, Non sordidus auctor natūra veriąue._ 


into Greece; the Barbariana in likę manner 
were emulooa to diaperse the Greeka, and be- 
come mąstėm of theae passages. 

XVI. Whilst the forcea of Xerxes advan¬ 
ced in order of battle, the Greeka remained on 
their atation at Artemiaium : the Barbariana, 
aa if to render themselvea secure of them all, 
encloaed them in a aemicircle. The Greeka 
met them, and a battle ensned, vrhich vras 
fonght on both aidės on equal terma. The 
fleet of Xerxes, from the aire and nnmber of 
its veasels, was mnch perplexed by their falling 
foul of each other; they fonght hovrever with 
firmness, and sefuscd to give way, for they 
conld not bear to be put to flight by ao inferior 
a force. In the conflict many Grecian veaaela 
perished, with a greaf number of men ; būt the 
loas of the Barbariana was much greater in 
both ; they aeparated aa by mutual consent 

XVII. Of all thoae in the fleet of Xerxes, 
the Egyptian8 performed the most important 
Service; theydiatingoiahedthemaelvesthrough- 
ont, and took five Grecian vessela with all their 
men. Of the confederatea, the Athenians 
were the moat conapicnona, and of theae the 
braveat waa Cliniaa, son of Alcibiadea.* His 
ahip, vrhich carried tvro hnndred men, was 
equipped and manned at his own ezpenae. 

XVIII. The tvro fleets eagerly retired to 
their respective atationa. The Greeka retained 
the wrėčka of their veaaela which vrere damag- 
ed, and possessed the bodies of their dead ; 
būt &s they had suflered aeverely, and particn- 
larly the Athenians, the half of vrhoee veasels 
were disabled, they deliberated about retiring 
to the remoter parta of Greece. 

XIX. ThemUtoclea had constantly bei ie ved 
that if he could detach from the Barbarians the 
Ionians and Carians, 3 tbere vrould be no diffi- 
cuity in overpovrering the reat. WhiUt the 
Eubaeana vrere aasembling their cattle on the 
sea-coast, he called the chiefs together, and 

2 Cliniaa, aon of Alcibiadea.'}—V pon this personage 
Valcnaer kas a very elaborale and learned note, būt I do 
not see that it contains any thing partioularly clalmlug 
the attention of the English reader, except that he wa a 
the lalher of the femoua Alcibiades, afterwarda ao cele- 
brated in Greece.—T. 

3 Carūma.]—Originally theae people InhabHed the 
islande lying near their own eoasta, and ao much only 
of the JEgean sea as was called the Icarian, of vrhich 
Icarus, the ialond qf Caria, was the principai ialand; 
they vrere then naraed Lelegesand Pelaagi.— See Strabo 
1. xii. 661—672. Aftenrarda removing to the continent, 
they seized upon a l&rge tract of the sea-coast, aa vtell aa 
of the inland country; ** This,” says Strabo, “ was the 
opinion moat generally allowed.”— T. 
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infonned them be had conceived e method, 
which he believed would deprive the king of 
the best of bis allies. At this junctnre he ox- 
pfeined himself no farther, adding only bis ad- 
vice that they shonld kili as rouch of the cattle 
of the Eubfsans as they possibly could; for it 
wns much better that their troops should enjoy 
them than those of the enemy. He recom- 
mended them to order their respective people 
to kindle a fire, and told them that he would 
be careful to solect a proper opportnnity for 
their departure to Greece. His advice was 
approved, the fires were kindled, and the cattle 
alain. 

XX. The Eubceans, paying no manner of 
regard to the oracle of Bacis, had neither re- 
moved any of their effecta, nor prepared any 
provision, which it certainly becsme those to do 
who were menoced by a war: their neglect had 
nndered their affairs extremely critical. The 
oracle of Bacis 4 was to this eflect: 

“ When barb’rcruB hosts wlth Byblus yoke the main, 

Then drive your cattle from Eubcea’s plu-in.” 

As they made no nse of this declaration, ei the r 
in their present evils or to guard against the 
future, they might naturally expect the worst. 

XXI. At this period there arrived a spy 
from Trachis; there was one also at Arte mi¬ 
elam, whose namo was Polyas, a nalive of 
Anticyra. He had a swift vessel with o a ra con- 
stantly in readineas, and was directed to coin- 
municate to those at Thermopyta the e ve n t of 
any engagement which might take place at sea. 
Thero was also with Leonidas an Athenian 
named Abronychas, the son of Lysicles, who 
was prepared with a thirty-oared vessel to give 
immediate Information to those at Artemisium 
of whatever might happen to the land forces. 
This man arrived at Artemisium, and informed 
the Greeks of what had befallen Leonidas and 
his party. On receiving his intelligence, they 
thought it expedient not to defer their depar- 
turo, būt to separate in the order in which they 
veere stationed, the Corinthians first, the Athe¬ 
nian s lašt. 

XXII. Themistocles, 6 selecting the swift- 
est of the Athenian vessels, went with them to 
a watering place, and there engraved upon the 
rocks theae words, which the Ionians, coming 

4 The vrarle of Baris ."]—Thore were three soothsnyers 
of this name; the most anclent was of Eleus In Bccotla, 
the second of Alhens,and the thlrdofCaphya in Arcadia. 
This lašt was also called Cydns and Aleles, and wnnder- 
fol thinęs are relatad of him by Theopompus.— Larcher. 

o Tftami's/rcfM.]—Bartdlemy in his Voyage du Jeune 


tbe next day to Artemisium, pcrused: « Men 
of Ionia, in fighting against your ancestors, and 
endeavouring to reduce Greece to servitude,- 
you are gnilty of injustice: take, therefore, an 
active part in our behalf; if this be impractica- 
ble, re tire yonraelves firom the contest, and pre- 
vail on the Cariana to do the šame. If you 
can comply with neither of these reąniaitions, 
and are so bound by necessity that you cannot 
openly revolt, when the conflict begins, retire; 
remembering that you are descended from our- 
selves, and that the first occasion of our dispute 
with the Barbarians originated with you.” 
Themistocles in writing the above, had, as I 
should suppose, two objects in view. If what 
he said were concealed from the king, the Ioni- 
ans might be induced to go over to the Greeks, 
and if Xerxes should know it, it might inclino 
him to distrust the Ionians, and employ them 
no more by sea. 

XXIII. When Themistocles had written 
the above, a man of Histiea hastened in a amai! 
vessel to inform the Barbarians that the Greeks 
had fied from Artemisium. Distrusting the 
intelligence, they ordered the man into cloee 
custody, and sent some swift vessels to ascer- 
tain the truth. Theae confirmed the report, 
and aa goon as the sun rose the whole fleet in 
a body sailed to Artemisium; remaining here 
till mid-day, they proceeded to Hiatisa: they' 
then took possession of the city of the Histi»- 
ans, and over-ran part of Hellopia, 6 and all the 
coaat of Histisotis. 

XXIV. Whilst his fleet continued at His- 
tieotis, Xerxes having prepared what he intend- 
ed concerning the dead, sent to them a herald. 
The preparation8 were these: Twenty thou- 
sand men had heen slain atThermopyl®, of these 
one thonsand were left’on the field, the ręst 
were buried in pits sunk for the purpose; these 
were aflerwards filled u p, and covered with 
leaves, to prevent their being perceived by the 
fleet. The hecald, on his arrival at Histisa, 
assembled the forces, and thus addressed them * 


Anacharsis, dlvldea the Athenian hlstory Into three dis- 
tinct intervale, which he calls the cnmmencement, the 
progTess, and the fall of that empire. The first he namcs 
the age of Solon, or of the laws; the second the age of 
Themistocles, and Aristides, or of glory; the iltini, tho 
age of Pericles, or of luxury and the arts.— T. 

6 Hellopia ']—'The whole island of Eubcea waa anclent- 
ly called Helapia; I understand tbal the Hebrew word- 
whlch we pronounce Hollap, means of a clear counte- 
nance; for this reason the people rouud Dodona were 
called E1U and EUopes, and their country also EUopis. 

-r. 
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<• Xerxes / the king, O allietf, permits whoever 
choosea it to leave hia post, and see in what 
manner he contends with tboae fooliah mes, 
who had hoped to overcome him.” 

XXV. Immediately on ibis declaration, 
scarce a boat remained behind, so many were 
eager to aee tbe apectacle r coming to the apot, 
they bebeld the bodies of the dead. Though a 
number of Helota 1 vrere aroong them, they sup- 
poaed that all vvhom they saw were Lacedmrao- 
uiana and Theapiana. Thia aubterfuge of Xer- 
xea did not deceive thoae who beheld it; it 
coald not fail of appearing exceedingly ridicu- 
lous, to see a thouaand Peraian bodies on the 
ibeld, and fonr thouaand Greeks crowded to- 
gether on one apot. After a who!e day had 
been thus omployed, the troopa retumed on the 
fol!owing one to the flect at Hiatiea, and Xer- 
xes with hia army proceeded on their march. 

XXVI A am* JI number of Arcadiana d e* 
aerted to the Peraian army : they were desti- 
tute of provisiona, and wished to be employed. 
Being introduced to the royal preaence, and 
intenrogated by Severai Peraiana, and by one in 
particular, concerning the Greeks, and how 
they were then employed: “ At preaent,” they 
replied, *• they are cclebrating the Olympic 
gamos, and beholding gymnaatic and equestrian 
exercisea.” Being a aecond time asked what 
the prize was for which they contended, they 
anawered t « An olive garland.” On thia occa- 
aion Tigranea, 8 the aon of Artabanua, having 
espresaed himself in a manner urhich proved 
grcat generoaity of soui, waa accuaed by the 
king of covrardice. Hearing that the prize was 
not money, būt a garland, be eiclaimed before 
them all—“ What mušt thoae men be, O Mar- 
doniua, againat whom you are conducting ua, 
who contend not for wealth, būt for virtus 1” 

XXVII. After the above calamity at Ther- 
mopyto, the Thesaaliana sent a herald to the 
Phoceana, with whom they bad before been at 
enmity, 8 būt particularly so after their lašt over- 

1 Helota .}—.T have in a preceding noie špoke of the 
Helota; būt for more p&rticulara concerning them, I beg 
leave to refer the readcr to a diasertation on the hiatory 
and 8ervitudo of the Helota, by M. Capperonier, pub- 
liahed in the Memoira of the Academy of Inacriptiona 
and Bellea Leurea.— T. 

2 Tigranea . ]—Ma ny learned men are of opinion, that 
thia name ia derived from the Togarmah of acripture, 
and given to the chlefa of that houae; aee Eze. xxzviii. 
fl.—“ Togarmah of the north ąuarters, and all hia banda.” 
Joaephua vrrites Togarmah’a name, ©«>*« mmic, Tby. 
grammia, which aome copiea render Thygran, neither 
of them very unlike Tigranea.— T. 

3 Enmity.}— The Thesaaliana being nallvea of Tbea- 


throw. Some yeara antecedent to thia ezpedi* 
tion of the king the Thesaaliana in a body, in 
conjnnction with their allies, had attacked the 
Phoceana, bnt had been driven back and roogh- 
ly handled. The Phoceana, being aurrounded 
at Parnaaaua, happened to have with them 
Telliaa 4 of Eleum, the aoothaayer, at whoae 
instigation they concerted the following strate¬ 
ge m' : .They aelected aix hundred of their brav- 
est men, whoae persona and arma they mada 
white with chalk ; they thua aent them againat 
the Theaaaliana, under cover of tbe night, com- 
manding them to put every one to death who 
waa not whited likę themaelves. Tbe Thes- 
salian out-poata, vrho first aavr them, conceived 
them to be] something supernatnral. These 
communicated their panic to the body of the 
army, in eonaequence of which the Phoceana 
alew four thouaand, and carried away their 
8hielda: half of theee ahielda were consecrated. 
at Abe, and half at Delphi. A tenth part of 
the money which reaulted from thia victory waa 
applied to erect the large'statues which are to 


protia, had seizcd jEolia, aflenrarda called Theaaaly, 
whence they atiempted to penelrale Into Phocea, by tbe 
paasage of Thermopyl*; būt the Phoceana in thia place 
conatrucied a vrall, which checked their incuraiona. 
Thia waa the aource of the hatred which theae peopla 
lx> re each other, and which waacarried to auch extrenk. 
itiea, that the Theaaaliana in one day cnt the throala of 
all the magiatrates and princea of the Phoceana, wbo, 
in retnrn, beat to death two hundred and fifty hoatages 
they had in thair handa.— Loreher. 

4 Telliaa .']—He waa the chief of the fiunily of tbe 
Telliad®, in which the artof divination was hereditary. 
In gretitude for the victory which they obulned ihrough 
hia meana, the Phoceana mada a atatue of Telliaa, whkh 
they aent to Delphi, wiih thoae of the chiels and heroea 
of their country .—Lartker. 

Compare the accouni here given by Herodotua with 
Pauaaniaa, 1. x. c. i. and tbe Stratageaoaia of Polymnis, 
1. vi. c. 18.—See also Plutarch on the virtuea of women. 

To revenge the above-menlioned murder of their hos 
tagee, the Theaaaliana marched againat the Phoceana, 
determinlng to aparė no men that were of age, and to aell 
the women and children for alavea. Diaphantua, gover- 
nor of Phocia, on hearing thia, perauaded hia conntry- 
men to go and meet the Theaaaliana, and to collect their 
women and riiildran in one place, round whom they 
were u> pilė combualible materiala,and to place a vratch, 
vrho, if the Phoceana ahould be defeated, were to act 
fire to the pilė. To thia one peraon objected, aaying the 
woinen ought to be conaulted on the bueineaa. The 
women hearing of thia, asaembled toge the r, and not on- 
ly agreed to it, būt highly applauded Diaphantua for pro- 
poeing it: it ia alao aaid, that the children alao met to- 
gether and reaolved on the aame thing. The Phoceana 
aAerwarda e o gaging the enemy at Cleon, a place in Hy- 
ampolia, were viclorloua. The Oreeks called thia res- 
olution of tbe women opoeou^deaperailon. The great- 
eat feaat of the Phoceana ia that which they celebnued 
at Hyampolia, and called JftyAefatto, in commemora- 
tion of thia. 
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bs seen round the tripod befbf© thė temple at 
Delphi: an eąual number were erected at Ab«. 

XXVIII. The Phoceans thus treated the 
Thessalian foot, by whom they had been sur- 
round ed: tbeir horee \vhichhad made incursions 
Uito their country, they effectually dcstroycd. 
At the entrance to Phocis near Hyampolis 
they sunk a deep trencb, into which having 
thrown a number of empty casks, they covered 
them vriih earth to the level of the comznon 
ground. They then waited to receive the at- 
tack of the Thessalians: these advancing, as if 
to capture the Phoceans, fell in among the 
casks, by which the legs of their horaea were 
broken. 

XXIX. These two disasters had so much 
ezasperated the Thessalians, that they sent a 
herald to say thus to the Phoceans: « A s you 
are now, O Phoceans, rendered wiser by ex- 
perience, it becomes you to acknowledge your- 
selves our inferiors. When we formerly 
thought it consistent to bo United with the 
Greeks, we were always superior to you ; we 
have now so much infiuence with the Barbari- 
ans, that it is in our power to strip you of your 
country, and rednce you to slavęry. We are 
nevertheless willing to forget past injuries, 
provided you will pay us fifty talents: on 
these terms we engage to avert the evils which 
threaten your countTy.” 

XXX. Such wm the application of the 
Thessalians to the Phoceans, who alone of all 
the people of this district, did not aide with the 
Medes, and for no other reason, as far as I am 
able to conjecture, than their hatred of the 
Thessalians. If the Thessalians had favoured 
the Greeks, the Phoceans I believe would have 
attached themselves to the Medes. The Pho¬ 
ceans in Teply refused to gi ve the money ; they 
had the šame opportunity, they added, of unįt- 
ing with the Medes, as the Thessalians, if they 
vvished to change their sentiments; būt they 
cspressed themselves unalterably reluctaut to 
desert the cause of Greece. 

XXXI. This answer of the Phoceans so 
irritated the people of Thessaly, that they of- 
fered themselves as guides to the Barbarian 
army, which they eondueted from Trachis to 
DoriB. The passage of this district is not more 
than thirty stadia in extent, it is sitnate be- 
twixt Melios and Phocis, and vras before called 
Dryopis. The Dorians. are tbe original and 
principai people of the Peloponnese: the Bar¬ 
bamos penetrated into Doris, būt without 
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committing any devastations. The Thessa¬ 
lians did not wish them to commit any violence 
here, and indeed the inhabitants had embraced 
the interest of the Medes. 

XXXII. The Barbarians passed from Do¬ 
ris into Phocis, būt did not make themselves 
į mąstėm of the persons of the inhabitants. Of 
these some had taken refuge on the summits 
of Parnasais, 6 at a placo called Tithorea, near 
the city Neon, capable of containing a great 
number of people. A greater number had fletl 
to Amphissa, a town of the Ozols Locrians, 
beyond the plain of Crisaeum. The Barbarians 
effectually over-ran Phocis, to which the Thes¬ 
salians eondueted them; whatever they found 
they destroyed with fire and sword, and both 
the cities and sacred temples were burned. 

XXXIII. Proceeding along the river Ce- 
phissus, they eztendcd their violence through- 
out Phocis. On one side they burned the 
city Drymos, on the other Cbaradra, Erochos, 
Tethronium, Atnphicsa, Neon, 6 Pedieas, Tri- 
teas, Elatea, Hyampolis, Paropotamios, and 
Ab». At this lašt place is an edifice sacred 
to Apollo, abounding in wealth, and full of 
varions treosuręs, 7 and oflerings. Here as now 
was an oracle. Having plundered this temple, 
they sėt it on fire. They pursued the Phoceans, 
and overtook some of them near the moantains; 

6 Parnasius."]— This celebreted mountaln had a fork* 
ed summit with two vertices: of these one was sacred to 
Apollo, tbe other to Bacchua. See Joddrel on Euri- 
pides, p. 19. Sir George Wheeler, in his Travels into 
Greece, has given an engraving of this poetical circnm 
stance, so oflen celebraied by the Greek and Roman 
poete; and he observes, that the high eliflfe see m to end 
in two points from the town of Delphi. He aleo adds, 
that there is a fountain with a very plcntiful sourcc of 
water continually flowing out from a cavity elose to 
this monmain, which by the marbte stepe leading to U 
should be the fountain Castalia. Lucan observes, that 
at the tirae of the deluge Parnassns waa the only moun- 
lain, and that too whh one of its tope only, which pro- 
jected above the watar, 1. v. 75. 

Bocaolmn fluctu lems inentc a te «acmnen 
Eminuii, pontoque fuit dlscrimea H ašim. 

Whlch lines aro thus difTusely rendered by Rowe : 
Wboa o*er fhe srnrld tbe delnęe vWe ra spread, 

'Vhii noly mountain rearM its lofty bud ; 

One rainu; rock preaemA, a bound w*s ifiven 
, Betvreen the vaatr deep aad amhifjd beaveo. 

L. t. ver. 17 . 

Sir George Wheeler says, M I esteem this mountain 
not only the higliest in all Greece, būt one of the high* 
ėst in all the world, and not inferior to mounl Cenis 
among the Alps.” 

6 A r e<m.]—M. Larcher thinks, and with great reason, 
that the Neon in this passage should be read Cleon. 

7 TYeosures.]—As the greater part of the Grecian 
cities sent their wealth to Delphi, it is very probable, 
says M. Larcher, that those of Phocis deposited theirs 
at Abss. 
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many of their fcmale captives (Jiecl, from the 
great number who committed violence on their 
per*ons. 

XXXIV. Passing the Parapotamians, they 
came to the Paropeans ; l at this place the 
army waa divided into two bodies, of which 
the one raost nomerous and potverful proceeded 
towards Athens, entering Bceotia through the 
Orchomenian territories. The Bceotians in 
general had taken part with the Medes. Alei- 
ander, vrith the view of preserving the Bceo- 
tian cities, and of convincing Xerxes that the 
nation were really attached to him, had sta- 
tioned a Macedonian detaehment in cach. 
Thid“ was the line of march pursued by one 
part of the Barbarians. 

XXXV. The other division, keeping Par- 
nassus to the right, advanced underthe conduct 
of their gnides, to the temple of Delphi. What- 
ever they met in their march belonging to the 
Phoceana they totally laid waste, burning the 
town8 of the Paropeans, Daulians, and iEoHans. 
They proceeded in this direction, after separat- 
ing from the main army, vrith the view of 
plundering the temple of Delphi; and of pre- 
senting its treasures to the king. I have been 
informed that Xerxes had a more intimate 
knowledge of the treasures which this temple 
contained than of those which he had left in 
his own palace; many having made it their 
business to infonn him of its contents, 8 and 
more particularly of the offerings of Crccsus, 
the son of Alyattes. 

2 Paropeans.') —D’Anville, in his Geography, reverses 
this order, and places the Paropeans before the Para- 
potsznians. 

2 Of its contents.]—Sėti, in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, a dlssertation 
on the riches of the temple of Delphi, and an account 
of those by whom it was ai different Lirnes pillaged. We 
ha ve had in this counlry a parallel of immense būt use- 
less riches, accumulated by superstition, and long pre* 
served by the jealous and vigil&m hand of bigotry, i n 
the ahrine of Thomas a Becket at Cantcrbury. These, 
however, likę the wea1th of the temple of Delphi, were 
in procese of lime plundered and carried away by the 
violent and powerful. When Erasmus saw at Canter- 
bury the tomb of Becket laden wilh so many precious 
jewcls, and other Inesiipmble riches, he cnuld not bui 
wish that these superžiuous heaps of wealth might be 
distributed among the poor, and his tomb to be better 
adorned wilh leaves and flowcrs, than to heap up all 
that mass of treasure to be one day plundered and car¬ 
ried away by the men of power; which was a prophecy 
most literally fulfilled in less than lwenty yeara—See 
Jortin’s Life <f Erasmus. 

At the presam day, the shrine of ** Oar lady of Lo- 
retto ” is in likę manner remarkable for the splendour 
and profuslon of its riches, and will not improbably, in 
the course of succeeding years, share a similar fate. 


XXXVI. The Delphians on hesring this, 
were strnek with the greatest constemation, 
and applying to the Oracle, desired to be in- 
structed vhether they shouid būry the sacred 
treasures in the earth, or remove them to some 
other place. They were ordered not to re¬ 
move them, as the deity was able to protect 
what belonged to him; their eole care there- 
fore was employed abont themselves, and they 
immediately removed their wives and ofcildren 
into Achaia. Of themselves the greater pert 
fled to the snmmits of Pamassns, and to the 
Corycian cave f others took refuge at Amphis- 
sa, in Locria. Eicepting aizty men, with the 
principai priest, the city of Delphi was entirely 
deaerted. 

XXXVII. When the Barbarians approach- 
ed, and were in sight of the temple, the pro- 
phet, whose name waa Aceratus, observed that 
the sacred arms, which had ever been preaerved 
in the sanetuary, and which it was impions to 
touch, are re removed 4 to the ontward fremt of 
the temple : he haslened to acquaint those 
Delphians who remained wilh the prodigy. 
The enemy continued to advance; and when 
they tarne to the temple of Minerva Pronea, 


3 Corycian cm**.}— This wss ai the base ofmountCo- 
rycus, and said by Pausanias to have l*en of vaši ex- 
lenl: it was sacred to the muses, who from thence were 
called Nymptra Corycides. 8ee Ovid, Met. i. 300. 

It shouid seem, that in the countries of the East sub- 
terraneous caves were very freąuent, and used by shep- 
herds to sleep in, or as folds for their flocks in the e ven- 
ing. The Syrian coast, or rather the mounlains on this 
coast, are remarkable for the number of caves in them. 
See Harmer’a Obscrvalions on passages of Scripture, 
vol. iii. p. 61. 

We find ln the history of the Croisados, by the Arch- 
bishopof Tyre, that Baldwin the First presented himself, 
with some troops which he had got together, before Aa- 
calon; that the citizens were afraid to veniure out to 
fight with him. Upon which, finding H would be to no 
advanlage to continue there, he r&ngedabouithc plains 
betwecn the mounlains and the sea, and found villages 
whosc inhabitants, having left their huuses, had retired 
wilh their wives and chiltlren, their flocks and berds, 
into subttrraneous caves. 

See also 1 Sam. xiii. 11. 

“ And both of them discovered themselves unto the 
garrison of the Philistines; and the Philistines said, Be- 
hold, the Hebrews come fortb out of the htdes where 
they had hid themselves.” 

Again—Judges, vi. 2. 

“ And because of the Midianites, the children of Is- 
rael made them the dens which are in the mounlains, 
and ravės, and strong holds.”— T. 

4 Wcre removed.]—A little before the battle of Leuc* 
t ra, it was said, that the temples opened of themselves, 
and that the arms which were in the temple of Hercules 
disappeared, as lf Hercules himself was gone to be pre- 
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more portentous appearances w«re seen. It 
might be thought sufficiently wonderful, thet 
the anos ehould spontaneously havo removed 
themselves to the ontward part of the temple; 
būt what afterwards happened was yet more as- 
tonishing. As the Barbarians drew near the 
temple of Minerva Pronea, a etorm of thander 
barat u po n their heads; two immense fragmente 
of rock 6 were separated from the tope of Par- 
nassu* which rolling down with a horrid noise, 
deetroyed a vaat multitude. At the aame time 
there proceeded from the shrine of the goddese 
loud and martial shoute. 

XXXVIII. This accumulation of prodigiea 
impreeeed ao great a terror on the Barbarians, 
that they fled in confurion. The Dolphians 
perceiving this, 6 descended and slew a great 
namber. They who escaped fled to BcBotia; 
these, as I have been informed, related that be- 
sides the a boro prodigiea, they saw also two 
armed beings of more than human size, who 
puraued and alaaghtered them. 

XXXIX. The Delphians say, that these 
two,were heroes, and natives of the coantry, 
their narnės Phylacus and Autonous, to whom 
some bužidings near the temple had been conse- 
crated. Thatof Phylacas stands on the public 
road, near the temple of Minerva Pronea, that 
of Autonous, near Castalia, beneath the Hy- 

•ent at that engagemenl. Būt many did not scruple to 
say, thaL these miracles were contrived by the magis¬ 
trate*.—Xf nophon. 

Julius Obeeąuens, in his enumeration of the Roman 
prodigiea, nays, that A. U. 652, H&sta Martis in regia 
aua sponte mot«.—The spears of Marš, prescrved in the 
palače, movcd of thair own accord. Among the prog- 
nostics which preceded the assassination of Csesar, Vir- 
gil mentiona the aound ofarma heard all over Germany. 
ArznonunaDnHmn toto Gamai* codo 
Audiit T. 

5 Fragmento cf rocks.'l— 

The donbie head 

0( Parauna neita* from the cng 
Unloosed tvro fragęment* : mountaisosa in balk 
They roll to Delphi, wilh a cruhiog ■oaod 
Likę Ibunder nlęh, whnw bunt of ruin Strikas 
The shattered tai with bnrror.— 

They movė, and pmin§ by Minorą* grom, 

Tiro monumentą of terror ae.-'There rtopped 
The imsty fnupnents from Panarni* reni t 
An act of natūra, by mme latent eause 
Drturbed. Tremeodmn o*er Barborian ranka 
The ruim dowu the sacrod way had rolled, 

Leaving ih surface borrible to taęht, 

Such as mirta Stanio srart mnomlsto god. 

And shake bb heartof adamaat. JtUienaid. 

The mme eventa are recordod by Diodorus Slculus, l. 
xi. & c. 4. 

6 Perceiving thi*.']— 

The Delphtm raoe, 

By fear m Istety to the noitfiboaring hllh 

And eavei restraiuoi, fonake their *bel tarinę holds j 

In clnrtent rmhint an the toes dhooayed, 

Accamplbb Uieir defotL JttmneU. 


ampe&n vertei. The rocky fragmentą vvhich 
ffell from Parnassus have been preserved with- 
in my remembrance near the temple of Minerva 
Pronea, where they first fixed themselves, after 
rolling through the Barbarian ranka. In this 
manner was the enemy obliged to retreat from 
the temple. 

XL. The Grecian fleet, after their de- 
parture from Artemisium, at the request of 
the Athenians, came to an anchor at Salamis. 
The moti ve of the Athenians in soliciting this, 
was to have the opportnnity of removing their 
wives and families from Attica, as įveli as to 
deliberate upon what measuree they should pur- 
sue. To this also they were farther induced, 
because things had hitherto happened contrary 
to their ezpectations. They had hoped that 
the people of the Peloponnese, in one collected 
body, would wait the approach of the Barba- 
risns in Bceotia. Instead of which they leam- 
ed, they were satisfled with fortifying the isth- 
mus of the Peloponnese with s wall, careful of 
their own security alone. Tho Athenians 
were induced, in copseąuence of this intelli- 
gence, to entreat the allies to station themselves 
at Salamis. 

XLI. Whilst the ręst of the allies continued 
wilh the fleet, the Athenians returned to their 
country, where they proclaimed by a herald, 7 
that every Athenian was to preserve his family 
and effects by the best means in his powor. 
The greater number took refuge at Troezene, 
others fled to Algina, and some to Salamis, 
each being aimous to save what was dear to 
him, and to comply with the injunctions of the 
Oracle. It is asserted by the Athenians, that 
there is g largo serpent 8 in the temple of the 
citadel, wbicb continually defends iU Of this 
they have such an entire eonviction, that they 
ofTer to it every month cakes of honey: these 
had before always been regularly consūmed, at 
this juncture they were untouched. 9 The 
priestess having made this incident known,the 


7 By a heratd .}—lt was criminai at Athens to abandon 
their country in time of danger, or ovento remove their 
wives and children from the perilfl whichimpended,iill 
permission was given by a public proclamation— 
Larcher. 

8 Large serpent .'}—See Bryant on the mibjecl of eer- 
pent worship, vol. i. p. 476, &c. The Albe niaus were 
esteemed Serpentigense, and they hadatraditionthal the 
chief guardian of their Acropolis was a serpent, &c.— 

r. 

9 Untouched .}—It appcars that Themistocles was at 
the bottom of all these prelended miracles, and of this 
in particular. See his Life, as given by Plutarch. 
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Athenians štili more precipitately deaerted the 
city, bclieving that their goddcaa had abandoned 
the citadel. Rėmo vi n g, thorefore, all their ef- 
fects, they haetcned to join the fleet. 

XL1I. When it was generally known that 
thosc who had left Artemkrium had taken their 
etation at Salamia, all the vcsads vvhich were 
at Trcezene haatened to join them : orders 
having been proviouely isaued to aasemble at 
Pogon and Trcezene. A much larger fleet 
waa now got togother than had before fooght 
at Artemiaium, and they were manned by a 
greater number of difierent nations. Eury- 
biadea, the aon of Euryclidaa, who had com- 
manded at Artemiaium, waa the leader also on 
the prese n t occasion, though not of the Uood 
royal. The Težada of the Athenians were the 
moet numeroua, and the best saliere. 

XLI1T. The fleet was thue composed: Of 
the people of the Peloponneae, the Laced®* 
monians furnished siiteen veasels, the Cor- 
inthiana the šame number as at Artemisinm, 
the Sicyoniana fifteen, the Epidanriana ten, 
the Troezeniana five, the Hermioniana three. 
All these, except the Hermioniana, were Do- 
rians and Macedonians, coming from Erineus, 
Pindus, and Dryopia. The Hermioniana are 
from l}ryopis, they had formerly beeh ezpelled 
by Hercules, and the Meliana of the district 
now called Doria.—Theao were the forcea from 
the Peloponneae. 

XLIV. Of those aitnated upon theeiterior 
continent, the Athenians alone furnished one 
hundred and eighty veaaela, a number equal to 
all the reat. The Plateana were not preeent 
at the battle of Salamia, and foT thia reaaon : 
trhen the Greeka departing from Artemiaium 
touched at Chalcia, the Plateana, landing on i 
the opposite coast of Bceotia, empioyed them- 
aelvea in rėmo vi n g their famillea and efleets, 
in doing which they were left behind. The 
Athenians wero Pelaagi, and called Cranai, 
when that region now named Greece waa poe- 
aeaaed by the Pelaagi: under Cecrops 1 they 


1 Cerropg .]—Sirabo eile* He eolam s, who saki that 
Peloponnosus waa i nh abite d by the Bar bar i before it 
was (tosaessed by the Greeka; and atida, that almost all 
Greece waa ancienily the sent of this 81 range people. 
Amonir other proofs he allegea aeVerai namas of persons, 
auch na Ceerope, Codrua, jcc. wliich he aaya evidently 
prove a f >reign lanzuape; to BmęAnęo* ip$«i»«r«« a 
Thacydldea l.i. at the beainnlng, wkh the Scholia, aaya 
that the Toniana were called Ptdargi, or Pelaagi. The 
name Pelanrus ia uaually taken for a satmterer , 

T(*9(; this showa that U was originally uaetl ae a w»rd 
of reproach. Sirabo evidently derives the wanderlng 


took the namo of Cecropide. The title of 
Athcniana waa given them when Erectheue 
succeedcd to the throne: their name of Ioni- 
ana 2 waa deri ved from Ion, who had been gen- 
eral of the Athenion forcea. 

XLV. The Meg&rcans supplicd the aame 
number of Teaeela, as at Artemiaium. The 
Ampraciot® brought a reinforcement of aeven 
ahipa; the Leucadii, a Dorian nalion, originally 
from Corinth, furnished three. 

XLVI. Of the people of the islande, the 
Auginėta provided thirty vessels, they had 
othera, būt these were employed in defending 
their coeete: the thirty, in wbich they fought 
at 8aJamie, were the beal equippcd, and Uie 
awifteat aailera. The <£giuet» are Horiana^ 
originally of Epidaurua, and their ialond waa 
formerly called (E n one* Neit to this people, 
the Chalcidiana, aa at Artemiaium, suppiied 
twanty ahipa, the Eretriana aeven; these aro 
Ioniana. An equai number waa furnished by 
the people of Ceoa, who also are Ioniana of 
Athenian deacenL The IS T axiaua brought 
four veaaela: these, with the ręst of the ialond* 
era, had been desired by the majority of their 
countrymen to take pert with the Medes, bot 
they had gone over to the Greeka, by the per- 
saasion of Democritus, a man of eonsiderable 
distinetion, and at that timetrierarch. The Nax- 
iana also are Ioniana, and of Athenian origin. 
The Styreans appeared with the šame number 
of ahipa as at Artemiaium; the Cythniana * 
brought only one, and that of fifty oars: both 
of these lašt people are Dryopians. The olliea 


temper of the Pelargi, or Pelaagi, from the Greek 
expl&iningthe voi'd 9r9x.v9rx«v0» by t«x« 

<ru«,quick in changingtheir aettlemanta.—7*. 

AEgeus of Athena, according to Androtion, waa of the 
šerpe n t breed: and the firat king of ihe cotmtry ia aaid 
to have been a dragon. Othera make Cecrops 

the firat who yeigned; he is aaid to have been of a two- 
f>ld natūra, being fomied with the body of a man, blend- 
ed with that of a aerpent. Diodorus says, that thia aras 
a circumstance deemed by the Atheniana htexplicable, 
yel he laboura to explain it by representing Cecrops as 
halfa man and half a bruie, kc^Btyanl, vol. i. 484. te. 

2 /om’ana.]—See Genesis, x. 4. 

“ And the » ns of Javan, Elialiah, and Tarshish, and 
Chiulm, and Dodanim.” 

Bochart placea Javan and his aons in Europe, aaaign> 
ing to the falher, Greece; to Eliahah, Pcloponnesus: to 
Tarshish, Tartessua in Spain; to ChiUim Latium ia 
Italy; and to Dodaaim, a pert of France, L iii. c. 7.— 
Javan he consideri aa tho prince of Ionia.— T. 

3 Cytkniang.y- These islanders v? e re of no great 
strengih or iniportance. “ If,” says Demosthenes, “ I 
considered you as likę the Siphnians, Cythniana, or such 
people, I would not recommend you to adopt sentimentą 
so elevsted.—v&orcAer. 
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were furthcr assisted by the Seriphians, Biph- 
nians, and Melians, who alone, of tbe island¬ 
ai*, bad refuSed to render tho Barbarian eartb 
and water. 

XLV1I. Ali theae difFerent people who in- 
habit tbe region betwixt the Thesproti and the 
river Acheron, 4 appeared as confederatea in 
tbe war. Tbe Thesproti are contiguous both 
to the Ampracioto and Leacadii, who came on 
tbia occasion from the remoteat limite of 
Greece. Of the nations štili further distant, 
the CrotoniaUa alone, with one vessel, 5 assist- 
ed Greece in its danger: it was commanded by 
Phayllus, a man who bad been three times 


4 Acheron .]—Here Hercules descended Into heli, and 
hither he brought back wllh him the dog Cerbcrus, 
whose foatn overspread tho country with meonKum. 
Adonis was celebrated for ha vi ng the liberty of dcscend- 
Ing to Acheron, or the infernal regioną, and of retum- 
ing atrain at c erta i n seasons. See Theocritus, Idyl. iii. 
48. wilh Scholia; see also Theoc. Id. xv. 136; where 
Adonis Is s&id to be the only hero who had this privilege. 

*Htię puvu m o»»Ti»TOę. 

The descont into heli is generally understood to be a 
form of adrnission into the mysteries, for all those more 
especially who endeavoured to pro ve themselves the 
most illustrious benefactors to mankind. Ofthese mys- 
teries the Egyptiaus may perhaps be esteemed the origi- 
nal authnrs; and that the descent of their king Rharasin- 
Itus to the infernal regione is older than that of Hercu¬ 
les. H ome r in the lOlh Od. enumerates Acherort among 
the rivers of heli, aaying that the Phlegeihon and Cocy- 
tus flow into ii, i t{ A^if svt«* puvT*. Pope diflusely ren- 
ders this the fiaming gulf of Acheron; Homer says no 
such thing.— T. 

o One r Mae/. ]—Pausan ias says, that this vessel was 
provided and manned at the privalė expense of Phayl- 
lus; whlch induces Valcnaer to believe that the text of 
Herodotus is in this place corrupt, and that instead of 
**i we should read ounrį *ni. Plutarch also, in his 
Life of AIexander, says, that the Crotoniata were per- 
mitted to plunder the Persians, out of respect to Phayl- 
lūs, who eąuipped a vessel at his own expense to assist 
the Greeks at Salamis. 

There was a statue at Delphi of this Fhayllus. 

I find mention made of Phayllus twice in Aristo- 
phanes; once in the Acharnenses, 210. 

-- »t' tąm fifMD 

A atimt ętįrtov 
H« 0 XOV 9 »«V 

In the Scholiast to which passage we are told that 
tliere were others of this name ; concerning which there 
Is a Greek epigram, which says he could leap fifty-five 
feet, and throw tho discus ninety-five. 

Hi»T* t*t nvTHX9VTU JTOJ** W1lSnTI 

Airuvrif 1’ i**ror trivr* **0Knwat»i9wv. 

AVhich I have »omewhere seen thus rendered in Lalln: 

Šaltum ai quinqoe pėda quinquagintaqiM Phaj-llu^ 

Olacam ad centam cget (piiupie mina pedibta. 

He is again memioned in the Vesp®, 1201, for his 
siriftnesa in tbe eouree.— T. 
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victorioue 6 at th© Pythian gamea.—The Cro- 
toniat® are of Achaian ori gi n. 

XLVIII. Tbe alliea in general fumiahed 
triremea for the Service: the Melians, Siphni- 
ans, and Seriphians, brought vesBels of fifly 
oars: the Melians two, the Siphnians and Se- 
ripbians one each. The Melians are of Spar- 
tan eitraction : 7 the Siphnians and Seriphians 
are Ionians, and descended from the Athenians. 
Without taking into the account these vessels 
of fifly oars, the fleet consisted of three hun- 
dred and scventy-eight ships. 

XLIX. When all these different nations 
were assembled at Salamis, a council vras 
called of their leaders. At the suggestion of 
Eurybiades, it was proposed that each should 
deliver his opinion, whnt place of those which 
they y et possessed, would be most proper for a 
navai engagement Attica was Considered as 
totally lošt, and the ohject of their dcliberation 
was the ręst of Greece. It scemed to he the 
opinion of the majority, that they should sail to 
the isthmus, and risk a battle in the vicinity 
of the Peloponnese; for if, it was urged, a de- 
feat should he the issue of a contest at Salamis, 
they would be exposed to a siege on the island, 
without the prospect of relief; būt from the 
isthmus they might easily retire to their respec- 
tive countries. 

L. Whilst the leaders were revolving this 
matter, a messenger arrived from Athens, to 
inform them that the B&rbarian had pcnetrated 
Attica, and was buming all before him. The 
forces under Xerxes in their passage through 
Boeotia had sėt fire Jo th* city*of the Thespi- 
ans, who had retired to the Peloponnese. 
They had also burned the city of the Plateans, 
and proceeding onwards, were now about to 
ravage Athens. 8 They had so treated Thes- 


6 Three times victorimis .]—Pausanias says, that he 
was twico victorious in the contests of the Pentathlon, 
and once in those of the Stadium. 

7 Spartai extraction.]— Thucydides, book v. says the 

etine thing ; M*A*oi t iru arome*, the 

Melians are a Lacedoemonian colony; so also doesXen- 
ophos, HisL Gtbbc. 1. ii. The partieulars of their mlgra- 
tion are related ai length by Plutarch, In his treatise of 
the vinuesof Women,where he speaks of the Tyrrhene 
Wotnen.— T. 

8 Ravage Atkęru .]—The following lines, deecribing 
the adv&nce of Xerxes to Athens, are highly animated 
and poetical: 

Her otfregrovM mm Atfiea dbptayM j 
Thafelda wtwra Cma fint her gile bmknrU, 

The rocki, whaae nurbla cnvien the beea 
With rneetnem įtored; onparalldVl in ui 
Rme įtructursa growing on tbe atranfer^ eye 
Wb«re%itnunUddifhtad. Onliktdenlb 


t 
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pia ond Platea, because informed by the The- 
bans that these places werc hostile to them. 

±jl. Ąfter pasai n g the Hellespont, the Bar- 
barians had remained a monlh in its vicinity, 
before they advancech; three more were em- 
ployed in their mareli to Atticn, vvhere they 
arrived when Calliades was chief magistrate. 
They found the city deserted ; an incopsidcra- 
ble number remained in the temple, with the 
treaaurers 1 of the temple, and a few of the 
meaner sort, who, with a palisade of wood, at- 
temptcd to prevent the approach of the enemy 
to the citadel. Theae had not gone to Salamis, 
bcing deterred partly by their indigence, and 
partly from their confidence in the declaration 
of the oracle, that a wall of wood wouId prove 
invincible. This they referred not to the ahips, 
būt to the defence of wood, which on this oo 
casion they had formed. 

LII. The Persians encamped on the hill 
opposite the citadel, which the Atheniana call 
the hill of Marš, 9 and thus commenced their 
attack: they shot against the intrenchment of 
wood, arrows wrapped in tow, and sėt on fire. 
The Atheniana, although reduced to the lašt 
extremity, and involved in the fire which had 
caught their barricade, obetinately refused to 
listen to conditions, and would not hear the 
PisiBtratidae, who on certain terms invited them 
to surrender. They resisted to the lašt, and 
vrhen the Persians were just about to enter, 
they rolled down upqp them stones of an 
immense Bize. Xerxes, not able to force the 


From hi» pale rouner ftatPrfn; treste around, 

The regai hoanidde qf mitas ptn’d, 

Uocbuniag all the furia offrfeage 

On Ihie deroted country, Be. JUhenatd. 

1 Treasurera .]—See Suldas, at the word Tmįttmt; 
these, he telis u s, wefo Alhenlan magistrate®, and were 
ten In number; the shrine of Minerva, of Victorv, with 
their ornamente and wealth, were delivered to them in 
the presence of the senate. 

2 Hill qf Mara .']—On this place was held the cele- 
biated court of ihe Areopagus, of which, as ii bore so 
hlgh a rank in the consiiluilon of the Athenian republic, 
the follovtring succinct account Irom Gillies may be ac- 
ceptable. 

“ The court of the Areopagus, originally intrusted with 
the crimtnal juriadietion, assumed an ezlcnsive power 
in regulating the behaviour and manners of ihe citizens: 
it cnnsisteil only of such magistrates as had discharged 
with approbalion the dulios of their respective offices. 
The members were named for life, and as from the na- 
ture of the instiluiion they wcre generally persons of a 
mature age, of an extensive experience, and who having 
already attained the aim, had seen the vanky of ambi- 
tkm, they were well qualiflod to resirain the impetuous 
passions of the multiiude, and to šiem the torrent of 
popular frenzy.” 


place, wbj for a long time ezceedingly per- 
plcxed. 

Lili. In the midstof their enibarrassment 
the Barbarians discovered & resource ; indeed 
the oraele had dedared, that whatever the 
Atheniana possessed on the continent, should 
be reduced to the power of the Pensiono. In 
the front of the citadel, būt behind the gates 
and the regular ascent, there waa a cragged 
and unguarded paaa, by which it w&8 not 
thought possible that any man could force his 
way. Here, however, aome of the enemy 
mounted, near the temple of Aglauroa, 3 the 
daughter of Cecrops. Aa soon as the Athen- 
ians discovered them, pert threw themaelves 
over the wall and weTe killed, others retired 
into the building. The Persians who entered, 
forced their way to the gates, threvr them open, 
and put the suppliants to death who had there 
taken refuge; they altcrwards plundered and 
aet fire to the citadel. 

LIV. As soon aa Xerxes found himself en- 
tire master of Athens, he sent a horscm&n to 
Susą, to inform Artabanus of his subeess. On 
the following day he called together the Athe¬ 
nian exiles who were with him, and ordered 
them to go to the citadel and there sacrifice 
according to the custom of their country. He 
was probably induced to this from some noo- 
turnal vision, or from some compunction, on 
account of his having burned the temple. The 
exiles did as they were commanded. 

L V. I vvill explain my reason for introduc- 
ing this circumatance :—There is in the citadel 
a temple sacred to Erectheus, 4 who is said to 


3 Aglauroa .]—This word is wrltten Aglauros in Pau- 
sanias, 1. i. c. 18; in Ovld. Meu 1. ii. 739. 

Agiaura Ievom, medium pomedenl Hene. 

Larcher neverthcless, on the authoritles of Apolla 
dorus and of Slephen of Byzamium, writes it Agr&ulos j 
see his elaborate note. 

4 Erectheus .]—:See book y. c. 82. Not only Erectheus 
called himself the offspring of the earth, būt, as I have 
before shown, all the Atlienians also. In his temple 
were three altars,on the firstofwhichiheysacrificedto 
Neptūne and Erectheus, from which Neptūne iras called 
Erecthean. Sce Lycophron, v. 150L 

Erectheus was rleified, because in a contest wilh Eu- 
molpus, prince of Thrace, he wastold Ly the oraele that 
if he would sacrifice his daughter before he engaged the 
enemy, he should be vietorious; he did so, and succeed- 
ed. See the story related, Lt/curg. conlra Leonai.— 
Taylor's ediL 217. 

Conceruing his being deemed an offspring of the earth, 
Farnaby, on this kind of fortuilous generation, is wonh 
Consulting, in his note on Ovfd. Met. 1.416. 

Pausanias, in Atticis, c. xrvti. mentions two largo 
figų re e in bras# in a fighling aUitude, supposed to re pre¬ 
se n t Erectheus, and Immaradus, son of Eumolpus.— T. 
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nava been the of&pring of the earth: in thia is 
•n olive 8 and a sea, 8 believed to have been 
placed ther# by Neptūne and Minerva, in tes- 
timony of their dispute 7 conceming thia coun- 
try: thia olive the Barbarians had burned with 
the temple. The Athenians, who had been 
aent by the king to perform the ceremonies of 
their religion, which was two days after the 
place had been burned, obeerved that thia olive 
had put forth a new sboot, a cubit 8 in length. 

L VI. When the Greeks at Salamis heard 
what had befallen the citadel of Athena, they 
vrere seized with coneternation; many of the 
leaders, without waiting the Teault of the coun- 
cii aš to their future conduct, went hastily on 
board, hoisted their aaila, and prepared to fly. 
It waa instantly determined by those who re- 
niained, that they mušt on!y risk an engagement 
at 6ea near theisthmus. At the approach pf 


5 An olive.]— This, according to Pilny, was said to 
exist in bis time; it wąa in the citadel: and because 
goats destroy the olive and malte it barren, it was for- 
bidden to bring goats near the citadel, exceptoncc a-year 
for the necossary sacrifice.— Larcher. 

Some oil inade of this olive, which was sacred to 
Minerva, was given as a reward to those who conąuered 
in the Panathenaea. See the Scholiast to the Nubcs of 
Aristophanes, and to the 10 Nem. Ode of Pindar, ver. 
63. See a whole oration of Lysias; l *-1 į tom <r**ov.—T. 

6 A sea .]— 1 This was a cistern, into which, by a sub- 
terrane”us canal, sea watcr was conducled. 

“ In itself,” said Paosanias , u there is nothing remark- 
aUe, būt what deserves to be relaled is, that when the 
south wind blows, a noise is heard liko that of agitated 
wavcs; and upon the stone is seen the flgtire of a trident, 
which is said to be a testimony of the dispute betwixt 
Minerva and Neptūne concerning Atlica.”—See Pou- 
tanias, 1. i. c. 26. 

The šame was also said to be in the temple of Neptūne 
Hippias, near Mantinea, and at Mylase, a town of Caria, 
although the gale of this lašt place was eighty furlongs 
from the sea, and Mantinea was so far inland, that the 
water of the sea could not corae there unless by a mir- 
acl e.—Larrher. 

The word sea is used in the šame manner for a largo 
cistern, by our interpreters of the Bible: see 2 Kings, 
xxv. 13. 

u And the pillars of brass that were in the house of the 
Lord, and the bases, and the brazen sea that was in the 
house of the Lord, did the Chaldees break in pieces, and 
carricd the brass of thcm to Babylon.” 

This sea is described, 1 Kings vii. 23, to be ten cubils 
from one brim to the other. The Greek word in Hero- 
dotus, and in the Septuajrint, fs $xkxotx. This mean- 
ing of the English word sea I do not flnd either in Cham- 
bers's or Johnson’s Dictionary.— T. 

7 Their dispute ."]—Thia is said to have h&ppened in 
the reign of Cecrops. Neptūne coming to Athens, struck 
with his trident the midst of the citadel, from which 
sprang a horso; Minerva produced an olive: Jupiter 
assigned the palronage of the town to Minerva. 

8 A rubit.]— Pausanias says two cubits. I suppoae, 
says Larcher, tho mintele inereasod with the time. 


night they left the assembly, and returned to 
their ships. 

LYII. As soon as Themistocles had retired 
to his vessei, Mnesiphilus, an Athenian, came 
to ask him what had been the determination of 
the council. When he was informed of their 
resolution to sail to the isthmus, and come to 
1 battle in the vicinity of the Peloponnese, he 
l ezpressed himself as follovrs: « If the allies,” 
said he,*« shall once leave Balomis, you vrill 
never have the opportunity of iighting for youi 
į country. The fleet will certainly separa te, and 
each nation return to their respective homes, 
and neither Eurybiades nor any one clse will 
be able to prevent them: thus Greece wil! per- 
16 h from the vvant of judicious counsel. Make 
haste, therefore, and endeavour to counteract 
what has been determined; if it be possible, 
prevail on Eurybiades to change his purpose 
and continue here.” 

L VIII. This advice was so agreeable to 
ThemietocIeB, that, vrithout returning an an* 
swer, he went to the vessei of Eurybiades. 
As soon as he eaw him,ho expressed his desire 
to speak with him on what was of importance 
to the com^ion interest: he was desired to come 
on board, and declare his senti ments. Themis* 
tocles, seated by him, related what had been 
said by Mnesiphilus, as from himself, vrhich he 
so enforced by other arguments, that Eury¬ 
biades was brought over to his opinion, and 
persu aded to leave the 6hip, and again assemble 
the leaders. 

LIX. As soon as they vrere met, and before 
Eurybiades bad explained why he had called 
them together, Themistocles spake at some 
lengtb, and with great apparent zeal. Adi- 
mautus, son of Ocytus, the Corinthian leader, 
interrupted him: « Themistocles,” said he, 
“ af the public games they who .rise before 
their time are beaten.” “ True,” replied The¬ 
mistocles, «būt they vrho are left behind are 
never crowned.” 

LX. Having thus gently reproved the Cor- 
inthian, he turned to Eurybiades: he did not 
repeat what he had said to him before, that as 
soon as the fleet should leave Salamis, the con- 
federates would disperse, for as they were pre- 
sent he did not think it proper to accuse any 
one. He had recourse to other arguments: 
“ The safety of Greece,” said he, « depends 
on you ; whether, listening to me yoU come to 
an engagement here, or, persuaded by those 
who are of a contrary opinion, you shall con- 
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duct the fleet to tbo isthmus; hear the argu- 
znents on both sides and then determine. If 
ve fight at the isthmus, ve mušt fight in the 
open sea, where, on account of our heavier ves- 
aels and inferior number, ve shall have every 
disadvantage: add to this, that if eveiy thing 
else succeed to our vishes, ve shall yet lose 
Salamis, Megara, and iEgina. The land forces 
of the enemy Vili accompany their fleet, vhich 
you will thus drav to the Peloponnese, and 
iAvolve all Greece in danger. By adopting 
vhat I rccommend you vili have theae advan- 
tages: By fighting vithin a narrover apaoe of 
sea, our small force vili be better able to con- 
tend vith the greater armament of the enemy, 
and according to the common chancea of var, 
ve shall decisively have the advantage. For us 
it mušt be most eligible ta contend in a small 
space, as for them to fight in a laigė one. 
Thus also vili Salamis be preserved, vhero 
our vives and children remain, and thus too, 
the very advantage of vhich you yourselves are 
solicitou8 f vili be secured. By remaining here 
you will as efiTectually defendthe Peloponnese, 
as by sailing to the isthmus; and it vili be ex- 
tremely injudiciouB to drav the enemy there. 
If, o i sincerely vish, ve shall obtain the vic- 
tory, the Barbarians vili neither advance to the 
isthmus, nor penetrate beyond Attica: they 
vili retire in confusion. We shall thus be 
benefitcd by preserving Salamis, Megara, and 
iEgina, vhere the oracle has promised ve shall 
be superior to our enemy. They vhose deli- 
berations are regulated by reaaon 1 generally 
obtain their vishes, vhilst they vho are rash 
in their decisions mušt not ezpect the favour of 
the gods.” 

LXI. Themistocles vas a second time in* 
terrupted by Adimantus of Corinth, vho or- 
dered him to be silent, as not having iftw a 
country j 2 and he added, that Eurybiades could 
only then consistently suffer Themistocles to 
influence his determination, vhen he should 
again have a city: this be spake in allusion to 
the plunder and capture of Athens. Themis¬ 
tocles in reply heaped many reproaches upon 

1 Regulated byreason.} 

True fortitude h wca ui great nploita, 

Which justice vnumnts, and which wtfldom guides; 

All else b towYing phrenry and distraction— Jdditon. 

2 Not having noic a country.'} 

Froud Adimantm, on his lirth elata, 

.aroae and spake: 

For public safcly <rheu in council meti 
Mrn who bare countries, si lene* best becomes 
į Him whohMU»e—Shall auch prasime to *ote? 

i Too patiest Spartu, oay, to dietai* hera, 

Wbo cunot tdl ui tbey jobcm i home, kc^-jSOtmaid. 


the Corintbians, and upon their leader in parti- 
cular; and he further urged, that they štili pos- 
sessed a country and a city, in tffect greater 
than theirs, as long as they had tvo hundred 
vessels, 3 veli provided vith Stores and men, a 
force which none of the Greeks voold be able 
to resist. 

LXII. He aftervards proceeded to address 
himself to Eurybiades in particular. «If,” said 
he vith greater eamestness, “ you continue 
here, you vili desenre our universal gratitude; 
if not you vili be the destroyer of Greece. In 
this var our fleet constitutes our lašt, our only 
resource. You may be assured, that onless you 
accede to my advice, ve vili take on board our 
families, and remove vith them to Siris in Ila- 
ly , 4 vhich from remote times has been consid- 
ered as belonging to us, and vhere, if the oracle 
may be credited, ve ought to found a city. 
Deprived of our assistance, you vili hereafter 
have occasion to remember my vords.” 

LXIII. By theae arguments, Eurybiades 
vas finally influenced, principally, as I should 
suppose, from his fears lest, if tbey sailed to 
the isthmus, they should be deserted by the 
Athenians, vithout vhose aid they vould he 
little able to contend vith the enemy. He 
acceded therefore to vhat Themistocles pro- 
posed, and consented to stay and fight at 
Salamis. 

LXIV. When the determinotion of Eury¬ 
biades vas knovn, the confederates, vearied 
vith altercations, prepared to engage. In this 
situation the morning sppeared, at the davn of 
vhich there vas a convulsion of the earth, vhich 
vas felt at sea. They determined therefore to 
supplicate the goda, and implore the interpoai- 
tion of the ^Eacidc. This vas accordingly 
done; after calling upon all the gods, they invok- 

3 Tito hundred vessels.}— Aristotle wriieg, that the 
senate of the Areopagus gavę eight drachm* to every 
soldier, and ihus the coinpliment of men was soon pro¬ 
vided. Clidemnufl says, that this money was proeured 
by the artifice of Themistocles: whilsi the Athenians, 
says hc, assembled at Piraus, to embark, the aegis of the 
statue of Minerva was lošt. Themistocles pretending 
to make a senrch, found amongst the haggagei an im- 
mense suro of money, which being divided, spread abun- 
dance amongst tliert Ūcet.—Larcher. 

Tlius brief he [Themiftocles] elosed 

Athenians štili po«em 
A city Imoyant on tvro hundred keels. 

Thooadmlrsl of Sparte faune (by cboice 
Fight, and Athenians shall thy anns sostam; 

Katre*!, Alkesniam shall retrmtto sbores 

VVhich bid them w akame. JUfttnaH. 

4 In Raly .}— 

To Hesperian darės 
For than by ancient orades mervod, 

Stte frvm lnsulting (bes and (alse sJlieo, Mh m uiL 
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•d Aj&t and Telamon, and deapatched a vesse! 
to ASgina, to entreat the aid of JEacus and tbe 
iEacida. 5 

LXV. Dicsus the son of Theocydea, an 
Athenian asile, būt of eonriderable reputation 
vrith the Medes, at the time when Attica was 
deaerted by the Atheniane, and waated by the 
anny of Xerxea, reported that he was with 
Demaratua of 8parta on the plaina of Thria. 
Here he raw a dust as of an army of thirty 
thoasand men advancing from E ten sis. Whi!at 
thay nrera wondering from whence it could 
proceed, Dicaeus affirms that he heard a voice 
which eeemed to him the myatic Iacchus. 8 — 
Demaratua, being ignorant of the Eleusinian 
myateriea, 7 inąuired the meaning of the noiae 

5 JSteufce.]—See book v. c. 80.—Consuii Pauianiu, 
book it c. 29. 

Near the port of the island of JSgtna there Is a temple 
of Venus, and in the most conapicuoua pert of the ciiy is 
a temple of jEacus, called the JSaceium. lt ia a square 
struclure of white marblc, in the enirance of which are 
the atatuea of the deputiea who came to iEacus from all 
perta of Oreece. 

6 Iacchus. J —On the 20ih of the month Boedromion, 
which anawera to our October, which waa the 16th day 
t>f the feati vai of the myateriea of Ceree,they carried from 
the Ceramiana to Eleuaia, afigure of Iacchus, or Bac- 
chua, crovrned with myrtle, having a torch in his hand. 
During the procesaion they anng a hymn in honour of 
the god, which hymn waa also called Iacchus, and in 
which they often repeaied the word Iacche.— Larcher. 

Tho word lacchua la derived, according to Euatalhiua 
•iro tov from bawling out. lacchua ia uaed by 

Virgil as aynonymoue with vinum, becauae lacchua or 
Bacchna waa the god of wine: some aay he waa the aon 
of Cerea. In the myateriea here mentioned he ia altraya 
Joined with Cerea and Proaerpine; būt he ia not alwaya 
conaidered aa the aon of Cerea, though nuraed at her 
breaat—See Lucretim , and Salmanus ad Solinum, p. 
730. 

The circumstance of the mystlca vannua, or myatical 
ton, which in thia aolemnity waa carried before the image 
of lacchua, ia thue curioualy ežplained by Serviua, ad 
Oeorg. i. 166. The fiui, aaya he, waa carried in proces¬ 
aion before Bacchue, becauae they who were initiated 
into hia myateriea are purified aa corn ia by the ūse of 
the fan or van.— T. 

7 Myeterie *.]—I ha ve before apoken on the aubject of 
theae mysteries; būt the reader will find a far more per¬ 
ti cular and entertaining account of them in Warburton’s 
IMvine Legation, and in the Voyage du Jeune Anacl\ar- 
sia, vol. v. 307, &c. Warburton inthnatea hia belicfthat 
the initiated were instructed in the unity of the Divine 
Being. Larcher thinka othorwiae: they might perhape, 
aaya the iearned Frenchman, do thia with reapect ta 
thoae whom they found inclined to believe thia dogma; 
būt they preached atheiam to a aelect number, i n whom 
they found a favourable diapoailion to receive it. The 
temple of Cerea, where theee myateriea were celebra- 
ted, waa one of the nobleat in Oreece; it ia deacribed hy 
Strabo, book lx. and by Vttntviua, book vii. A view of 
it ia given in the “ Ruins qf Athens j” and it ia deacribed 
aleo by Chandler in hia Travela in Oreece. There were 
the greater and the leeeer myateriea; the latter of vrhich 
beLonged to Proaerpine only.— T. 
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which he heard. « Demaratua,” anawered Di- 
crnua, “ some great calamity ia žmpending over 
the forcee of the king : Attica being deaer¬ 
ted, it ia evidently the divinity which speaka, 
and is now ooraing from Eleuaia to aaaiat the 
Athenians and their alliea. If thia ahall appear 
in the Peloponneae, the king himaelf, and the 
forcee vrhich are with him, will be involved in 
the greateat danger; If it ahall show itself at 
Salamie, the destraction of the king’s fleetwil( 
probably eosue. Once in every year the 
Atheniane eolemnize theee righte to Ceree and 
; Proaerpine, when aleo they initiate into the 
myateriea, auch of the Graeke as may deeire it 
The sound which you hear is the voice of Ieo- 
chua.” To this he aay s Demaratus made him 
thie roply : « Meke no mention of thia to any 
one. If what you eay ehould be communicated 
to the king, you will certainly loee your head, 
and neither myeelf nor any one else will be 
able to eave you ; be silent, therefore, and leave 
the event to the gode.” He added, that after 
the dust and voice which they eaw and heard, 
a clood appeared, wbich directed its course to- 
warde Salamia and the Gredan fleet From 
thie they concluded that tbe armament of Xer- 
xee would be defeated. Thie wae reported by 
Diceue, 8 the eon of Theocydee; for the truth 
of which he appealed to Demaratue and othere. 

LXVI. The navai troops of Xerxes, after 
being epectatore of the elaughter of the Spar¬ 
taus, passed over from Trachis to Hietisa, 


8 Diceeus. 3—Upon thia name the foliowing pleaaant 
anecdole occura in the Voyage du Jeune Anacbarsis. 

A Peraian, who founded all hia meriton the aplendonr 
of his name, came to Athens: aa I bad known him at 
Susą, I was his conductor to the theatre. We happened 
to šit near a number of Atheniane who were talking to- 
geiher—he was anzious to know their namea. The first, 
aays I, ia called Eudozus, that ia, the honouroble; i Da¬ 
nį ėdi alely my Persian makes a low bow to Eudorus, 
the aecond, I conlinued, i s named PolycUtus , or the very 
celebroted ; another very low bow. DoubtleBS, saye he, 
theae lwo are at iho head of the republic. Oh no, they 
are people whom nobody knows. That thlrd perso n, 
who aeems ao infirzn, is called Megaathenes, or the very 
etrong; the fat heavy man yonder is named Prothooe, 
or the very svoįfl; yon melancholy fellow’s name ia Epi* 
chane , which means the cheerfid. The sixth, aays the 
Persian impaliently, how ia he called ? Sostratee, , or the 
eaviour rtf the anny. Ue haa commanded then 1 No; he 
haa never been in the Service. The seventh, yonder, 
who is called Clitomarhue, which signifies illustrioue 
loarrior , has always been a coward, and is declared in- 
famous. The name of the eighth is Dicaue , or the just, a 
mosi notorious rascal.—I was going to name the ninlh, 
when the strangcr rose and said, How all these people 
disgrace their narnės 1 Bul st least, says I, you mušt 
confess, that their narnės do not make them cozcombs. 
-T. 
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vrhere they remtinai three dtys: thence atiling 
down the E ari pus, in tbree more tbey came 
to Phalerum. 1 2 3 The Itnd and sėt forces were 
neitber of them, ts far as I ctn determine, lest 
in nnmber when they laid waste Atties, tban 
vrhen they fint arrived at Sopias and Thermo- 
pyise. To aupply the ioes of those who perish- 
ed from the storm, and who were alain at 
Thermopyls and ArtemUiam, there arrived 
frora those nations which had not y et declared 
for the king, reinforcementa of Meliana, Dori- 
ana, Locrians, and Bactarians, who, ezcept the 
Thespians and Plateans, joined him with all 
their troopa. To these may be added the 
Carystiane, Andriam, Teniane, with all the 
people of the islande, ezcept the five statės 8 
before specified. The farther the Penians 
penetrated into Greece, by the greater numbers 
were they followed. 

LXVII. All these troops, ezeept the Pari- 
ans, assembled at Athens or at Phalerum. 
The Parians 8 etayed at Cythnus, waiting the 
event of the war. At this juneture X erzės 
% visited his fleet in person, to confer with the 
leaders, and to acqoaint himself with their sen¬ 
timente. On his arrival he presided at a council 
where the princes of the different nations, and 
the several commanders, were placed aceording 
to the rank which Xerzes had given them, 
the prince of Sidon firat, the prince of Tyre 4 * * * 

1 Phalerum, ]—Athens had three portą near each 
other, Plneus, Munychia, and Phalerum. Phalerum is 
said to have been named from Phalerus, a companion 
of Jaaon in the Argonavnlc erpedition Theeeus s&iled 
from ii for C reto, and Menestheue hie successor for 
Troy; and it contlnued to he the haven of Athens to the 
time of Themistocles. It ls a smėli port of a cireul&r 
form; the entrance nerrow,the bottom a clear fine sand, 
visible through the tmnsparent water. The fane of Aris¬ 
tide*, and his monument, which was erected at the pub- 
11c expense, were by this port. The Capital port was 
Pi raus —Chandler. 

Chandler writes Phalerum; Pococke, Phalereus and 
Pynėtam: D’Anville, Phalenis; Meursiua, In hie tracl 
called Pirmus, or an Essay on the Port of that name, 
writes Phalerum, and properly. Thia was the mosi 
ancient port of the three.—T. 

2 Five etate*.]— Nazos,Melos, Siphnoe, Beriphos, and 
Cythnus. 

3 Parima.]— The Parians shared vrlth the Persfans 
the diagrace of the batile of Marathon; and their perfidy 
to the Greeks became proverbial.—7*. 

4 Tyre.]—ln Isaiah, chapter xxiil. v. 10. Tyre ls call¬ 

ed the daughter of Tarshish; in the šame chapter, v. 12. 

Tyre ls called the daughter of Sidon, I presume, on dif¬ 

ferent aecounts. The Syrians were originally a colony 
of tho Sidonians, and Sidon, coneequently the mother 

clty of Tyre. By Tarshish, the Seventy unlversally pn- 
derstand Carthaee: būt how then could Tyre be called 
the daughter of Tarshish ? for Carthage was the daugh¬ 
ter of Tyre. 


nešt, and (he rast is order. The king then 
commiasioned M ardomus to inquire of them 
individually urhelher they were willing to en- 
gage the enemy. 

LXVIII. Mardonins began with the prince 
of 8idon, and from him went to the ręst; and 
they were all of opinion that a hattle abonld he 
foogbt; būt Artemiaia thus delivered her sen¬ 
ti mente : •< Maldomus, deliver this roy opinion 
to the king, whose ezerrions in the battle of 
Euboea were neitber the meanest nor the least; 


Herodotus, in book H. chap. 44, speaks of the Hercules 
of Tyre. It has beon conjeciured by many loarned men, 
that Ibis could have been no other than the Israeliiish 
Samson. That this is very probablc, the reader may 
perhaps be inclined to think from theee among othtr 
reasons: 

With the story of Samson the Tyrians might easily 
become acquainted at Joppa, a aeaport belongiug to the 
tribe of Dan; būt more especially from those Danites 
who romo ved to Laish, in the neighbourhood of Tyre, 
and who, as E seklei infbrms us, had great rommerce 
with the Tyrians. These Danites came from Z< >rah and 
Eshtaol, where Samson was boru and lived,and would 
not fail of promulgatlng and magnifying tlia ezploits of 
their own bėro. I am aware how rash it is to pronounce 
a sameness of person from a likę nesą of certain corres- 
ponding circumstances in the actiona of men, bul there 
are certain particulars so suriking, first in the account 
given of this Tyrian Hercules by Herodotus, and se- 
condiy, in the ritual prescribed for his worship, that 
vrhere we can provo noihing by more solid argument, 
conjectures so founded may be permitted to have soma 
weight. The story of Samson wiil account for the turo 
pillars sėt up in the temple of Hercules, if we consider 
shem as placed there in coromemontion of the greatest 
of Samsonas exploits. The various circumstances 
which Herodotus makes peculiar to the Tyrian Hercu¬ 
les, however disguised, are all redueible and relalive to 
thie lašt action of Samson. 1. Hercules, being appre- 
hended by the Egyptians, was led in procese ton nau- 
crifice to Jupiter; and the Philistinee proclaimed a 
feast to oflfer a great sacriflce to Dagon their god, and 
to rejoice, because Samson was delivered into their 
hands. 2. Whllst Hercules stood at the altai*, he re- 
maiued quiel for a seaaon; and so did Samson when 
his sircngth was departed from him. 3. Būt in a ahort 
time Hercules relurned to hia slrength, and «lew all tha 
Egyptlans.—Concerning the ritual used in the worahtp 
of the Tyrian Hercules, Bocharl remarka there wero 
many things in it not practised elsewhere. Lel the 
reader judge from what foUows uhether they do not 
seem borrovred irom the Levilical Law or gmunded 
on what the Scripture relates of Samson. The totai 
disuse of images, the prohlbition of swine in aacrifice, 
the habit of the priest, the embroidered atole, &c. and 
naked feet, the striet chastity exacied of him, the fire 
ever-burning on the altar, are all nf them precepU 
which Moaes delivered. Why may we not arfd that the 
exclusion of women from the temple, and the s haven 
head of the prieets, were intended to brand the trea- 
cberous behaviour of Delilah, and to commemorate tha 
loss of Sainaon’s locks 1 Appian, Arrian, and Diodorus 
Siculus, acknowledge theee to have been Phenician 
rites, and different from any obeerved - among tha 
Greeks; and it is well known that this aingularity wai 
a principai point intended by the ritual of Moses .—T 
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I think myself therefore justified in declaring 
what I think will be moet to your intorest te 
punue. I would advise you to spare your 
ahips, and not risk a battle. Tbeae men by 
•ea are aa much superior to yours, aa men are 
to women: bot after all, what necessity is 
there for your hazarding an engagement 1 You. 
are alroady in pomeesion of Athens, the 
avowed object of this azpedition, the ręst of 
Chreeoe is already your own, and no one resists 
you. They who opposed you, have met the 
fale they merited. 1 will uow tell you how 
the afiairs of your adversaries are cireump 
etanced: if you do not urge a navai engage¬ 
ment, būt will order your vesiels either to re- 
main here, or sail to the Peloponnese, all 
ypur wishpa will infallibly be accomplished^- 
The Greeks will not long be able to oppose 
you; you wiU oblige them to separate, and re- 
tire to their respective homes. I am well 
informed, that in the island where they are, 
they have no supply of provisions; and if you 
shall enter the Peloponnese, it is not to be 
eupposed that these remaining here, will risk 
a battle for the sake of the Athenians. Būt 
if you determine to fight them by sea, I seri- 
ously fear that a defeat of your fleet will be 
edded to that of your land forces. Let this 
also be impressed upon your mind, that the 
best of men have sometimes the vrorst of ser¬ 
vantą ; and that bad men are freąuently served 
with fidelity. You, O king, are one of the 
best of men; būt you have among your de- 
pendants Egyptians, Cyprians, Cilicians, and 
Pamphylians,* from whom no good can be ez- 
pected.” 


6 CiUcicms and Pamphylians. ]—However contemp- 
luously these people may be here introduced, U is cer- 
taia that Taraus of Cilicia was accounted the metropolis 
of this part of Asia, and was the flrst commercial power 
whicJh m adė any figų re in that part of the world. Not 
only the fables of Pagan mythology, which inforra us 
that Anchi&le was built by the daughter of Japetus, and 
Tarsua by Peraeus, son of Jupiter, bear vritness to the 
high &ntiquiiy of these ei tie s; būt Scripture also In- 
forms us, that the sons of Tarshiah, who were setlled 
on this coast had rnade Chemselvoa famoua for their na- 
vigation and commerce ae early as the days of Davld. 
The stop* (f TarshisA , aee Psalm zlviii. 7, were then 
become a common appellation for all vetaels of inde ; 
and togo to Tarshish , a prorerbial ezpression for setting 
oot to sea in such veasels. That part of the Medlterra- 
nean which was oonliguous to Cilicia was called the Sea 
of Tarahieh. Pamphylia was colonized from Cilicia, 
and was the entrance to it from the north-west Strabo 
gi ves this character of the natives of Taraus : “ They 
did not stay at home,” says he, w būt ln order to com- 
plete their edneation went abroad; and many of them, 
when thus accomplished, reslded with pleasu re info- 


LXIX. They who vrished well to Artemi- 
eia were apprehensive that her speaking thus 
decisively to Mardonius against risking a bat¬ 
tle, would bring upon her some mark of the 
king’s indignation; her enemies on the con- 
trary, who vrished to aee her disgraced, and 
who were įnalous of her favour with the king, 
were deligbted in the eonfident ezpectation 
that her fireedom of speech vrould prove her 
ruin; bul Xerzes, after hearing the opinions 
of the council, was particularly pleased wit& 
that of Artemisia ; he had esteemed her be- 
fore, būt be waa on this occasion lavish in her 
praise. He nevertheless determined to com- 
ply with the decision of the majority ; and as 
he imputed the former iii suocess at Euboea to 
his being absent, he resolved to be a spectator 
of the battle of Salamis. 

XX. When orders were given for the fieet 
to depart, they proceeded towards Salamis, and 
deliberately ranged themselves in order of bat¬ 
tle. Aa the approaeh of evening prevented 
their then coming to an encounter, they prepa- 
ed themselves for the follouring day. In the 
mean while a general constemation was im¬ 
pressed upon the Greeks, and in perticular up¬ 
on those of the Peloponnese, who, conceiving 
that their fighting at Salamis was solely on ac- 
count of the Athenians, believed that a defeat 
would occasion their being blockaded in the is¬ 
land, and would leave their own country to- 
tally defenceleas. 

LXXI. O n the very šame night the land 
forcea of the Barbarians advanced to the Pelo¬ 
ponnese, though every possible effort had been 
made to check their proceeding farther on the 
continent As soon as the Peloponnesians 
had heard of the ruin of Leonidas and his party 
at Thermopyle, they assembled, at the isthmus, 
all the forces they could coliect from their dif- 
ferent ei ties under the eonduet of Cleombro- 
tus, the son of Anazandrides, and brother of 
Leonidas. Encamped here, their first care was 
to fortify the pass of Sciron ; 8 they then after 

reign pails, and never retume d.” When their neigh- 
taure on all eidea, both in Aeia and the adjacent islande, 
made themselves infamous for their piratical depreda- 
tions, the inh&bilants of Taraus maimained a fair repu- 
tation ; they not only oceupked their business in great 
watera, būt they also traded on the continent. They 
had lactories ai Dedan and Sheba on the Euphrates, 
vrith which they tr&fflcked in silver, kc.-Ezekiel, 
zzrviii 10. All which ineidsnts considered, I should 
suppose that the censure of Artemisia, passed upon 
them in this place, wiil hardly occasion them to be con¬ 
sidered either as a lailMess or cowardly people.—T. 

6 Saron .}—by Strabo to have been called frem 
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Consulting <m (be aubjact, proceeded to defend 
the whole of the isthmus by e wali. This waa 
*oon finiahed, m not one of ao many thousands 
wea iuactive; for without iutermiagion either 
by night or day, they aeverally brought stonea, 
brička, timber, and baga of aand. 

LXXII. The Greeka who appeared in de- 
fence of the iathmos with their collected 
atrength, were the Lacedsmoniana, Arcadiana 
nniveraally, Eleana, Coriothians, Sicyoniana, 
Epidauriana, Phliaaiana, Troezeniana, and Her- 
mionians. Ali theae were drawn together, by 
the danger which menaced Greece. The reat 
of the Peloponneaiana, although the Olympic 
gamea and Carnian festivali were paat, remain- 
ed in careleaa ioactivity at home. 

LXXIII. The Peloponnese ia inhabited by 
eeven different nationa; two of theae, the Ar- 
cadiana 1 and Cynnriana are nativea of the 
country,and bare never changed their place ef 
reaidence. The Achaiana have never quitted 
the Peloponneee, būt aimply removed from one 
aituation to another. The four others, name¬ 
ly, the Doriana, ^Etoliana, D ry opi ana, and 
Lemnians, migrated hither. The Doriana have 
many famou8 citiea; the ABtolians 1 E lis only; 


the femous robber of that name, who waa remarkable 
for hia barbarity to pessengers, and who wae killed by 
Theseua.—See Lucian in Jovė Tragcedo, where we learn 
that at the šame tlme Theseus deatroyed two other fe¬ 
mous robbers, whose narnės were Pilyocamptes and 
Gercyon. Sciron he threw Into the sea, and his bones 
became rocks.—See Ovid. Met. vii. 443.-7’. 

1 Arcadian*.'] —Eustathius, in Dion. v. 414, telis us, 
that Arcadia was formerly cailed Gigantis, that ia, the 
Land of Gianta. It was also cailed Azania. Arcadia 
was sacred to the god Pan, who was worsbipped in every 
corner of the country. It was celebrated for the richnesa 
of iu pastorės; and its inhabitants were so generally ad- 
dicted to the busineas of feeding caltle, that Arcades and 
Pastorės became synonymous terms, and the Bucolic 
verse was stylcd the Arcadian. Of the antiąuity which 
this people claimed, I have already spoken in a forego- 
ing note. Some have supposed Arcadia to have been so 
cailed from Arcas, the son of Callisto, who was said to 
have had his name from the supposed transformation of 
hia mother, and to have given it to Arcadia.—See in Aro- 
tiPhatu de Caliiatho. Tuo* A{xt»* »vrw rt» itknOivra 
A tumtm. Homer says they were wholly ignoranl of 
maritime affairs: 

£n« t« 9Qt tįym filmuku. 

Which Pope imperfectly renders, 

And w» toall the dangai oi fhe Beda. j 

See what De Pauw says of the Arcadians fn his Re- 
cherches sur Us Grecs.—T. 

2 jEtolians.J—Then §mm§ to be a doubt in this place 
whether it ehould be read JEoliana or ASlolians. .Eolus 
is said by some learned men to he Kliahah, eldesl son of 
Javan.—See the Genealogy. The name Kliahah ii ex- 


the Dryopiana have Hermion and Alina, neit 
Cardamyle, 3 in Laconia. The Paroreats 4 are 
all Lemnians. The Cynnriana, thongh nativea 
of the country, are anppoaed to be Ioniana; bot 
in proceas of time, likę the Orneate and their 
neighboura, they became Doriana, and aubject 
to the Argivea. 6 Of all theee aeven nationa, 
thoae only whom I have apecified, attached 
themselves'to the caoae of Greece; the others, 
if I may apeak the trnth, oertainly favoured the 
Medea. 

XXIV. They who were at the iathmua 
ezerted themaelvea aa if every thing depended 
upon them alone, not ezpecting any thing from 
the fleet The Greeka at Balamia, hearing 
this, were overohelmed with terror, not ao 
much on their own account, aa on tjiat of tbe 
Peloponneae. They began to murmur aecretly 
among each other, and to complain of the inju- 
dicioua conduct of Euiybiadea. They at length 
ezpreaaed their diacontent aloud, and obligcd a 
conncil to be cailed; a violent debate enaued, 
aome were for aailing instantly to the Pelopon¬ 
neee, and riaking every thing for ita defence, 
urging the abaurdity of ataying where they were 
to contend for a country already captured. 
The Atheniana, with thoae of .Egina and 


plained by Lhe Jewish Rabbi to mean ad msulam i and 
Varro, as cited by Servius on tbe lst JEneid, gi ves lhe 
šame Utie to JEolus Hippelades, styling him dominus 
insularum. Lesbus was cailed lesa, that is, I believe. 
the island. ‘See Hesychius in ic®-*. Of the JEtoliaius, 
M. P. De Pauw, in his preliminary Discourse to his 
Recherches Philosophiąues sur les Grecs, gi ves a shoclc- 
ingcharacter. “On y parloit,” says the Frenchman, 
“ a la verile la langue dės Grecs, mals on y avoit les 
moeurs dės Barbares, & tani d’ atrocite dans les carac- 
teres, que l’on comparoit les JEtolians a dės betea fero- 
ces cachees sotus le maaąue de llionunV 1 Ac.— T. 

3 Cardamyle .]—Sirabo says this chy was fonnded on 

a rock, »«-« »c ; and Homer menUons it as one of tha 

seven which Agamemnon promised to give Achilles. 

4 Paroreata.~\ —See book Iv. c. 145. OreaUs was tha 
name of a city in the territories of Lacedemon, which 
waa aAerwards cailed Bresto or Prašia?, concerning 
which consult Pausanias in Laconicis.— T. 

5 Argtees.J—Eustathius says, that Apis cleared tha 
Peloponnese of asrpents, and named it from himself 
Apia; he was deifled, and thence cailed Serapis, a man- 
Mest allusion to the greal klol of the EgypUana. From 
these terpėms Argos might receive its name, for męy* 
wasused as synonymous whh oę>ę,—See Hesychius. Tha 
frog, which was the Symbol of the people of Argos, was 

.plained to be a direcUon for them to keep at home; 
and properly enough, that they might guard the isUraras, 
prevent a surprise, and be a constant garrison to tha 
Peloponnese. It was an allusion also, I believe, to their 
old narna Leleges. A«x«yi ( , says Hesychius, is the frog 
of a green colour. The Spartan coin. or that of the Pe¬ 
loponnese, waa a ztkmtą, or tortoise, the symbol of a 
housekeeper*— T. 
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-Magara, thonght it moat advisable to fight 
wher© they were. 

LXXV. Themistocles, seeing himself over- 
powered by those of the Peloponnese, retired 
privately from the cooncil: he immediately des- 
patched a meseenger to the enemy’s fleet, with 
instructions what to eay. The man’s name 
waa Sielon ua, a domastic, and the tutor of hia 
children, whom Themistocles afterwards caosed 
to be made a Citizen of Thespia, and who be- 
came very opulent. Directing hia courae to the 
leadera of the barbarian fleet, he thna addreaaed 
them: « The Athenian leader, 6 7 8 who in reality 
ia attached to the king, and who wiahes to aee 
the Greeks m anbįection to your power, has 
■ent me thua privately to yoo: a coneternation 
haa aeized the Greeks, and they are preparing 
to fly; an opportunity ia now afforded yoa of 
performing a splendid action, unleaa yoa suffer 
it through negligence to escape you.” They are 
divided among themselves, and incapable of 
ferther reaiatance. Yoa will soon aee those 
who. favour, and who are indined to oppose 
you, in hoetilities with each other.” Having 
aaid thia, Sicinnua departed. 

LXXVI. The Barbariana, confiding in thia 
intelligence, passed o ve r a large body of Per- 
aiana to the amall island of Psittalia, 7 betwixt 
Salamia and the continent. Abont midnight 
the western divieion of their fleet advanced to- 
warda Salamia, 8 meaning to anrroand it The 
shipe also which lay off Ceos and Cynoaura, 9 


6 Atkertum leader .]— 

Tbembtodea, irbotada 
Alhmhn spidiau, h tba manurcht firiend, 

Apprond by thk intailigrace: Um Graeks 
In tūMtor m tton «borOy nrill itnln 
Tb Mpsrate and fly. Le< Asbt fleet 
Har mimben roond ia diliame eztand, 

Inresting emy pasage; Omo coefnnd 
Thia wbole cnofcderatod fore* oi Ureeoe 
Will aooner jitli thaa fight, and Xerxea don 
At ooce ao perilous a war.— Jtthenaid. 

7 Pntlalia.')— Tirr«x««. Non retulisaem inter popu- 
los Aulcos nisi Strabonis locus aliud auaderet. Itaque 
credendum illum aliąuando fulase habitatum .—Jacobue 
Speniu* de Pagie Atticie. 

8 Advanced totoarde Sakam*.]—L archer, in a Tory 
šlubo rate nota, attempt* to describe the eHuation of the 
two fleet* with respect to each other in thia memor&ble 
•ngageroent; būt the reader perhaps will ha ve a better 
conception of it from a chart to be found in the Voyage 
du Jaune Anacharsis, than from any thiflg Larcher ha* 
aaid, or that I can eay.— T. 

. 9 Cjfno9ura.2-Th.it was a promontory of Attica, oppo- 

fite to the Southern extretnity of Eubcea; and mušt not 
be confouuded with the place of the šame name in La* 
conia. Soroe critical remarka on the subseąuent oraele 
may be found in Jortin’s Remarke on Eceles. HisU Ap* 
pendtr, No. %—T. 


removed, and occupied the who!e aamm eea 
as far as Munychia. They drew ont their fleet 
in this manner to eut off from the Greeks the 
poasibility of retreat, and that, thaa incloeed at 
Salamis, they might suffer vengeance for the 
battle of Artemiaium. Their view in aending 
a body of forces to Paittalia was this ; this 
island was contiguons to the spot wi\ere the 
battle mušt of necessity take place; as therefore 
I snch vessela and men as were injared in the 
fight mast endeavoar to take refuge here, they 
might here preserve their own and destroy the 
forces of the enemy. The measnre was paraned 
privately and unperceįved by the enemy, to ao» 
complish which, the whole night was employed 
withoat any interval of ręst 

LXXVIL After refleeting upon this sub- 
ject, the truth of the oracular predietion ap- 
pears incontestible; for who would attempt te 
eontradiet a declaration so obvious as the fol- 
. lowing 1 

| “On Dian’s shore, and Cynosura’s coasts, 

When every atrak ia fill’d with navai hosts; 

When hostile banda, inspired with frantic hope, 

In Athena give wide-wasting fury acope.— 

Than skali the youihfbl aon of daring Fridą 
The vangesnes of celestial wrath abide, 

Flerce though he be, and confidenl of power, 

For arms with arma shall clash,and blood shall ahovrer 
O’er all the aea: while Liberty and peace 
From Jovė and Vlctory descend to Greece.” 

Afler the above eiplicit declaration from Baris, 
I ahall neither presą me to qnestion the author- 
ity of oraclea myself, nor patiently suffer others 
to do so. 

LXXVIII. Disputes štili continued to ran 
high amongst the leaders of Salamia, who were 
not at all consdoua of their being surroun^ed 
by the Barbariana. They presnmed that the 
enemy remained on the very šame post in which 
they had observed them during the day. 

LXXIX. Whilst they were debating in 
council, Aristides, son of Lysimachos, orrived 
at jBgina; be waa an Athenian, and had been 
banishod 10 by a vote of the people, although my 


10 BomsAed.]-Literally oslracised. Every body knovrs 
that oslraciam was the banishing a person by wrhing 
his name upon a shell, in Greek Oetracon. It was not 
a dishonourable baniahment, būt r&iher a mark of pop* 
ularity, and generally inflieted on the great and power- 
ful. By this, Themistocles, Aristidas, Thucydides, and 
Alcibiades, were banished. 

By ostracism, a person was banished for ten years ; a 
similar m ode of banishmeni was adopted at Syracuse, 
and c&lled peteliam, where the people wrote the name 
upon a leafį petalon . By petalism, a man waa banished 
į for five years only. 
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Information indoces me to eoiuider him as the 
most excellent 1 and upright of his fellew-citi- 
zens. He immediately went to the aesembly, 
and ealled out Themistocles, who waa not hia 
friend, būt hia particular enemy. The great- 
neaa of the impending danger prevailed over 
every thing elae, he colled him out to confer 
with him : he had heard how anzioua the Pe- 
loponneaiana were to retum with the fleet to 
the iathmua; accordingly, when Themiatoclee 
appeared, he špoke to him thua: «It would 
oecome us at any time, and more paTticnlarly 
at the preaent, to contend which of ua can best 
serve our oountry. 2 I have to inform you, that 
vrhatever the Peloponneaiana may now urge 
with reapect to retiring to the iathmua can be 
of no aignification; 1 can aasure you, from my 
own obeervation, that the Gorinthiana, and 
Eurybiadea himaelf, could not now aail thither 
if they would ; we are on all aidės aurrounded 
by the enemy. Retum, therefore, and tell thia 
to the aasembly.” 

LXXX. « What you tell me,” replied The- 
miatoclea, «< I conaider aa particularly happy 
for ua all. The thing which I most ardently 
vrished to happen you have beheld: know then, 
that thia motion of the Medes is the conse- 
quence of my measures, it appearing to me es- 
aential that thoae Greeka, who were reluctant 
to fight, ahould be compelled to do ao; būt as 
you come to tell us what promiaea ao much 
good, tell it yoUrself. If I ahall inform the aa¬ 
sembly of vvhat you aay, I ahall obtain no cre- 
dit; nor will they auppoae that the Barbariana 

Perpetual exile at Atheiui was the puniehment of sa- 
crilege and high treagon; the term they ueed waa not 
būt — T. 

1 Most escellent. ]—-Elian gi ves a catalogue of Greeks 
who were alike remarkablefortheirextraordinary merit 
and extreme poverty. Ari slides, Phocion, Epaminondas, 
Felopidas, Lamachus, Socrates, and Ephialtes. With 
respect to the dispute betwixl Themistocles and Aris- 
tides, the šame amhority informs us, that they were 
•ducated together under the šame preceptor, and that 
when children they were notorious for iheir dislike of 
and ąuarrels wiih each other. Plutarch says, that one 
among other reasons for the inveterate hatred wbich 
prevailed bciwixt them, was their having an attachmeni 
to the šame youth. 

The circumstance of their mutoally laying aside their 
animoeitles when their country was In danger, has ob- 
flatned them everlaatfng glory.— T. 

2 Best gerve our country.į— 

Dmcmktm pa* M potrila and lala 
Now to tbifet, ud nobly atiire wbo bert 
Stati nrve hb country, Arirtida w*rni 
HauKMBtftMTbanklodM. I bar 
Thou givV tta bot of oouadk. whicb UutOrMka 
Rejed throogh meu aoticitode to fly, 

Weok meni Ihnn^hoot Ūme mmw nu (be (be 
h tatto—d, waw prrmrthT g all act f e. . j Įf k nrnii , 


are poated aa they are. Enter therefore youi 
aelf, and inform them how thinga are. If thef 
believe you, it wil! be well; būt if not, the 
event will be the aame. For if, aa you aay, ve 
are aurrounded, there ežiais no opportunity to 
retreat.” 

LXXXI. Ariatides entering the council, 
repeated what he had before aaid; that he was 
come from iEgina, and had paaaed with great 
difficolty through the enemy’a forees; that the 
Grecian fleet waa entirely aurrounded, and that 
it became them to prepare for their defence. 
Ariatides, aa aoon aa he had apoken, redred. 
Freah altercationa now again aroae among the 
leadera, the greater part of whom refused to 
credit what they had heard. 

LXXXII. Whilst they oontięued štili to 
doubt, a trireme of Teniana deserted to them; 
they were commanded by Panetiua, the aon of 
Sosimenea; and their intelligence put the mat- 
tcr beyond all dispute. In gratžtude for thia 
aervice, the narnės of the Teniana were inaerted 
upon the tripod conaecrated at Delphi, amongst 
thoae who repelied the Barbarians. Thia vea- 
sel, which joined them at Balamis, 3 added to 
one of Lemnos, which before came over to 
them at Artemiaium, made the ezact number 
of the Grecian ahipa three hundred and eighty. 
There were only three hundred and seventy- 
eight before. 

LXXXIII. The Greeka having all their 
donbts re m o ved by the Tenians, prepared šeri- 
oualy for battle. At the dawn of moming all 
waa in readiness. Themistocles aaid every 
thing vvhich might avail to animate hia troops. 
The principai purport of hia speech waa a com- 
pariaon betwizt great and pusillanimous actiona; 
explaining how much the activity and genius 
of man could efiect, and ezhotf ing them to have 
glory in view. As aoon aa he had finiahed, 
ordera were givcn to embark. At thia juncture 
the vessel which had been sent to the ASacida 
returned from iEgina, and aoon afterwards all 
the Grecian fleet were under aail. 


3 SalamU .']—Atties vras aurrounded by išlenda, bul 
except thia of Salamis, they were in general barren and 
uninhabited. Salamis is praised in high terma by Eurt- 
pides, as abounding in honey and olives. Euripides and 
Solon were both born here. The trophies of the baule 
of Salamis, says De Paux, ccase to interest us; būt tha 
Iphigenia in Tauris, and the legislalion of Solon, can 
never be forgotten. 

To take a Circuit of the district of Atties, H was ad- 
vised to embark at Salamis, donble the promonlory of 
Sunium, and landing In the Oropian territorles, proceed 
to ths mouth of tbe Ajopus.— T. 
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LXXXIY. Ai soon m they began to movė, 
the Barbarians rushed upon them. While the 
Greeks lay upon their oars, and aeemed rather 
inclined to retire, A minias, of Paliene, an 
Athenian, darted forwards, and attacked the 
enemy ; when he was ao involved with bis op- 
ponent, as to be anable to separate, the ręst 
came 10 hia aaaistance, and a promiacnoaa en¬ 
gagement ensned. Thus, according to the 
Athenians^ the battie began. The people of 
, ASgina say, that the engagement waa began by 
the vesse! which had been sent to the ASacids. 
It is also affirmed, that a fe malė figure was 
▼isible to the Greeks, and that in a voice suffi- 
eiently loud to be heard by them all, it ex- 
claimed, “ Insensate men, how long will y e rė¬ 
mam inactiee on your oars V* 

LXXXV, The Athenians wera opposed to 
the Phenicians, who occupied the division to- 
wards Eleuais 4 and the west; the Lacedemo- 
nians combated the Ionians, who were in the 
džvision towarda the Pirsus 5 and the east. A 
emali nu m be r of these, at the suggestion of 
Themistocle8, mede no remarkable exertiems : 
bot with the msjority it was otherwise. I am 
able to mention the narnės of Severai trierarchs, 
who overpowered and took Grecian vessels ; 
būt I shall only specify Theomestor, son of 
Audrodamas, and Phylacus, son of Histisus, 
both of them Samians. I mention these, be- 
cause on account of the Service which he on 
this occasion performed, Theomestor was made 
prince of Bamos by the Persians. Phylacus 
also had his name written, as deserving of the 
voyal favour, and was presented with a large 
tract of land. They who merit the favour of 
the king are in the Persian tongue called Oro- 
sangs. 

LXXXVI. A veiy great part of the Bar- 
barian fleet was tora in pieces at Salamis, 
principally by the Athenians and the people of 
Angina. The event could not well be other- 
wise. The Greeks fought in order, and pre- 
served their ranks ; the Barbarians, without 


4 Eleusis.]—So called from Eleusls son ofMercuiy.— 

6ee Pausanias In Auicis, and Meursius Atlic® Lectio 
nes, 1. iii. c. 20. The Eleuainlans submitled voluntarily 
to the dominlon of Athena, on condition of having the 
privilege ezeluatvely of ceiebrating ihejmysteries of Ce- 
res and Proserpine, which proved to them an inezhaus- 
tible sonrce of rlchcs.— T. 

6 Pintus.']— This, as I have befaro remarked, was the 

most celebrated port of the Athenians. A tract of J. 
Meursius, called Pirsus, comains every tliing re latin g 
tu ii and ils amiquiiies.— T. '. 


either ragularity or jndgment They neverthe- 
less behaved better this day than at Euboea 
and they made the greater exertions from their 
terroT of the king, in whoee sight 6 they im- 
agined they fought. 

LXXXVII. To speak decisively and min- 
utely of the several efiforts, either of Barbarians 
or Greeks, is more than I can presams to do. 
The eonduet however of Artemisia inereased 
her favour with the king. When the greatest 
disorder prevailed in the royal fleet, the vessel 
of Artemisia was pursued by an Athenian, and 
reduced to the eztramest danger. In this per* 
plexity, having before her many vessels of her 
allies, snd beiog herself nearest to the enemy, 
the following artifice succepded. 7 As she ra* 
treated from the Athenian, she oommenced an 
attack upon a ship of her own party ; it was a 
Calyndian, and had on board Damasitbymu^ 
the Calyndian prince. Whilst they were in 
the Hellespont, she was involved in some 
dispute with this man, būt it is štili uncertain 
whether her eonduet in the present instance 
was the eflect of design, or accidentally hap* 
pened from the Calyndian’* coming first in 
her way. This vessel Artemisia attacked and 
sunk, by which she obtained a double advan- 
tage. The Athenian commander, seeing the 
vessel he pursued attack a Barbarian, supposed 
that it was either a Grecian ship, or one that 
had deserted the Barbarians, and wa* now as* 
sUting the Greeks ; he was thus induced to 
direct bis attack elsewhere. 

LXXXVIII. Artemisia by this action not 
only avoided the impending danger, būt also 
made herself more acceptable to the king at 
the time she wos doing him an actual injury. 

It is asserted that the king, as he viewed the 
engagement, observed her vessel bearing down 
upon the other. At this period some attend* 
ant remarked to him, “ obeerve, Sir, the prow* 1 
esą of Artemisia, she has now sent to the bot* 


6 h% mhost sight .]—Ji is no doubt difflcult to deecribe 
and understand accoume of battlea: būt whoever placea 
himself on the epnt where ihe Persian monarch is saki 
to have viewed the baule of Salamis, and at the šamo 
time reada the account which Herudotus, or that which 
JEschylus, an eye-w)ine88, gives in his Persas, of that ac¬ 
tion, and consideTS the shoalness of the water, and the 
emali space inio which ao many shipa were crowded 
mušt įhink contemptibly of the marine engagements in 
thoee daye.— Wood on Homer. 

7 Artifice succeedcd .]—Polymnus informs ue, that Ar¬ 
temisia firsi ordered her Persian ensign to be taken 
down, a clrcumstance oinlued by Herodotus, bul which 
adds rnuch to the probobility of the story.— Lordui. 
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tom a vessel of the enemy.” The king was 
earnest in hie inąuiry, whether the ship which 
attracted hie attention wu really that of Arte- 
iBieia. Those about him knowing exactly the 
figure which distinguisned her ship, aseured 
him that it waa: at the šame time they had no 
doubt būt the vessel aha had attacked belonged 
to the enemy. It happened among the other 
fortunate occurrencee which Arte mišią met 
with, that not a single peraon of the Calyndian 
▼estei sunrived to accute her. Xerxes is said 
to ha ve replied to what they toid him : u The 
men have behaved likę women, the women 
likę men.” 1 2 3 

LXXXIX. In this battle, many pertonages 
of distinclion fell, both of the Peraians, the 
Medes, and their confedcrates: among othera, 
Ariabignea 8 was slain: he aras the commander- 
in-chief, ton of Darius, and brother of Xerxet. 
The lošt of the Greeks wat būt tmall. At 
they were ©2 per t in swimming, s they, whose 
shipe were destroyed, and who did not perish 
by the sword, made their escape to Salamis. 
Great numbert of the Barbariant, from their 
ignorance of this art, were drowned. When 
the foremost shipe were obliged to seek their 
safety by flight, a general destructicn of the 
ręst ensued. They who were behind, anxious 


1 Tlu toomenlike men.y- Xerxet sent a complete suit 
of Gročiau armour to Ariemisia as a reward of har brav- 
ery ; to the comrpander of hia own fleet, a dietaff and 
apindle.— Polyanus. This lašt does not seem to me pro- 
bable and the answer of Xerxes perhaps gavę riie to iL 
The commander of the fleet was the brother of Xerxes, 
Urbo died after fighling gallantly.— Larther. 

Cicero in bis Troatise 0e OflT. i. 18, ąuotes these linas: 

Vo* etoaim, juveoe^udmum garitta mnliobram, 

JIi» ringo viri. 

Upon which Jortin remarka : 

“ We know not from what poet theae Ii ne a are taken; 
they are,however, placed among the fragmente of En- 
nlus, p. ISO, and are more likely to have come from hia 
pen than any other.” 

Thia virago waa perhaps Ariemisia; be that as it wlll, 
the Latin poet seems to bare borrowad the expreasion 
from Herodotus. 

2 Ariabigne*.] —Called Artabazanes, book Til. c. 2. 

3 Aoimmtng.]—The art of swimming constituted a 
material pan of youihful education among the Greeks 

and Romane: if they intended to speak in ve r y con- 

temptuoua terma of any man, they said he had neilher 
learned to read nor to swlm. 

Savary i n firma ua, that of the Egyptlana, men, women 
and children. are remarkably ezpert, and he aaya grace* 
fui, fn swimming. Man is the only perfect animal which 
learns to swim, all others §wim natūraily ; in general 
we find that ialanders, and all those people whose coun- 
try is in'eraected by canals, or abounda in rivers, are 

aki)fui ln this manly ezercise, whilst those living more 

inl&nd are Ignorani of it.— T. 


to advance to the front, and to give the king 
who viewed them, tome testimony of their 
zeal and courage, ran fool of those vessels 
which were retreating. 

XC. During the confusion, many Phe- 
nicians who had lošt their ships, went to the 
king, snd informcd him, tbat their disgrace was 
occasioned by the perfidy of the Ionians. The 
conseąuence of this was, that the Ionian lead- 
ers were not punished with death, būt the 
Pbenicians were. While they were yet speak- 
ing, a Samothracian vessel attacked one of 
Attica, and sunk it; immediately afteroarda, 
a ship of ABgina fell upon the Bamothradan, 
and inflicted on it a similar fate; būt the Samo- 
thracians, who were skiltai in the management 
of the spear, attacked as they weretgoing down 
their adversaries with so much success, that 
they boarded and took the vessel. This ex- 
ploit was very fortunate for the Ionians. 
Xerxes observing this specimen of the Ionian 
valour, turned with anger to the Pbenicians, 
and aa he was beyond measure vexed and ex- 
asperated, he ordered them all to be beheaded, 
as being pusillanimous themselves, they had 
presu med to accuse men better than them¬ 
selves. The king, placed on mount AEgaleos, 4 * * * 
which U opposite to Salamis, was particularly 
observant of the battle, and when he saw any 
person eminently distinguiah himself, he was 
minute in his inquiries concerning his family 


4 Mauni JEgaleo$.']—Tht ancienta diflfer concerning 
the place from which Xerxea beheld the beUle of Sala¬ 
mis. Ph&nodemuf pretends that it wm from the tempta 
of Hercules, in a place where Attica ia separated from 
Salamis by a very small atralt. Acestodorua aaya it was 
from the hills called Cerata, (The Horns) or the conflnes 
of the territory of Megara. The difference is only in ap- 
pearance. They fought, aaya P&usanias, at Salamis, 
which stretchea itself as far as Megara; thns mount 
jEgaleos was on the conflnes of Attica and Mėginu— 
Lorchtr. 

iEschylus in the Peram contents himself with saylng, 
that Xerxea wae a apectator of the engagement, wiihout 
aaying from what place : 

n%i irmif <Tf«m 

nikmytmę mkcę. 

He had a seat from which he could easily discern all his 
forcea, a lofty mound, ruar Lh* aca ; from which it should 
seem to have beeo soma artificial tumulus. The Scbo- 
liast to the passage of iEschylus refers the readertotho 
place before us in Herodotus. Pliny calls it mount 
iEglaloe.—7*. 

Xomą wbo cofhromd 
Hlffa on JEgaleoa uoioai «0® to vtow 
A accoo wbkfa mimo nmr y*f diądsyV, 

Nor fancy feigoM. The Ihoatre m Greeoa, 

Mankiod ipectuton, «qwl to UmU Sage, 

Tbamlatodca, pn! ictor. 

JtĮmtmi. 
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and city; all which, at his direction, his Beribes 
recorded. T bis ezecution of the Fhenicians 
was not a little fonvarded by Ariaramnes, a 
Persian, and favourite of the kiug, who hap- 
pened to be then present. 

XC1. In thifl disaster were the Phenician« 
involved; the Barbarians retreating, were 
aniious to gain Phalerum; the gi neto how- 
ever guarding thia neck of sea, performed what 
well deserves mention. The AthenianB in 
the tumult ofthe fight,- overpotvered t bose who 
resisted, and pressed upon those who fled. 
These lašt the A2 gine to attacked, so that many 
vhich escaped from the Athenians were inter- 
cepted by the JSgineto. 

XCII. As Themistocles 'was engaged in 
the parsuit of a flying enemy, he came u p with 
a vessel of .E gina, coramanded by Polycritns, 
son of Crios, which was then attacking a ves¬ 
sel of Sidon. lt happened to be the very ship 
vvhich off Sciathus took Pytheas, the son of 
Ischenna, in a vessel of JEgina sent to ,watch 
the motions of the enemy. This man, almost 
eipiring from his wounds, the Persians with 
great tenderness had preserved on account of 
his eztraordinary valour; and when the Sidon- 
ian vessel with the Persians on board Was 
taken, Pytheas' was restored in safety to his 
country. Polycritus observing the Athenian 
vessel, which by its colonrs he knew to belong 
to the commander-in-chief, called out in a re- 
proachful manner 6 to Themistocles, and bade 
him observe how the ABgineto showed their at- 
tachment to the Medes, and at the šame time 
he rushed on the Sidonian. 

XCI1I. The Barbarians, whose ships re- 
mained, fled to Phalerum, and joined the forces. 
On this day, they who distinguished themselves 
the most were the people of JEgina, next to 
them the Athenians.* Of the iEgineto, Poly¬ 
critus was most eminent; of the Athenians, 
Eumenes of Anagyris, and Aminhts of Pal- 
lene. 6 This lašt was the person who pursued 
Artemisia, and who would not have desisted 
till he had taken the enemy, or been taken 
himself, if he had conceived her to have been 
on board the vessel which he chased. The 
Athenian commanders had received particular 

B Ina reproarh/ul manner .']—The Athenians had ac- 
cuBcd the JEginei®, and particularly Crios the falher of 
tui« man. of designing to betray their country to the 
Medes.—See book vi. chap. 40. To this unjust accusa- 
tion Polycritus alluded in this sarcaam.— T. 

6 Aminiaa cf Pallene .]—He was brother to the great 
poelJEschylus. 


orders with respect to her, and a reward of ten 
thousand drachma was offered to whoeve. 
should take her alive; it being thougbt a most 
disgraceful circumstąnce that a woman should 
fight against Athens. 8he however escaped 
as wohave before described, as also did many 
othere, to Phalerum. 

XCIV. The Athenians affirm 7 of Adiman- 
tus, the leader of the Corintbians, that at the 
very commencement of the fight he was seized 
with a panic and fied. The Corinthians fol- 
Iowed his ezample. Arriving at the temple of 
Minerva Sciras, 8 not far from the coast of 
Salamis, they met a little bark, which seemed 
as if sent by the gods: who aetually sent it 
could never be discovered; it approached how- 
ever the Corinthians, who were in totai igno- 
rance how things went, and when at a certain 
distance some one on board eiclaimed, “ Adi- 
mantus, by ihus flying with the sbips under 
your command, you mušt be considered as the 
betrayer of Greece: the Greeks however are vic- 
torious over their-enemies to the utmost of their 
hopes. Adimantus not giving credit to these 
assertions, it was repeated from on board the 
little bark, that they would agree to suffer death 
if the Greeks were not vietorious. Adimantus 
therefore with his detachment made baste to 
rejoin the Greeks, būt they did not come up 
till the battle was delermined. This is what 
the Athenians affirm. The Corinthians deny 
the fact, declaring that no nation was more dis¬ 
tinguished on this occasion than themselves; 
and this indeed the Greeks in general confirm. 

7 The Atheniane affirm.]— Dion Chrysostom re 1 ate b, 
that our historion not h&ving received the coropeneaiion 
which he expectcd from the Corinthians, to whom he 
had recited what he had written in their praise, w*s in- 
duced to miarepresent their eonduet, wilh that of Adi- 
mantus, on the day of Salamis. Plutarch pretends that 
Herodotus Irom malignity related the battle of Salamis 
in a manner disad vantageous to the Corinthians. If what 
was asserted by Dion Chrysostom were true, Plutarch 
would not ha ve omitted it. I canuot prevail on myself 
to believe that our historian waa influenced by either 
motive. I rather think he desired to gratify the Avhen- 
ians, who vvere at enmky whh the Corinthians. Plu- 
tarch with some reason opposea to Herodotus the silence 
of Thuoydides, the offerings made at Delphi, the vow of 
the wonaen of Corinth, and the inscriptions of Simonides, 
and some other poets, of which the historian could not 
be ignor&nl. I may add, that if Herodotus had felt the 
motives lmputed to him, by Plutarch and Dion Chrysos- 
tom, he would not have opposed to the recital of the 
Athenians the evidence of Universal Greece.— Larcher. 

8 Minerva Šri] ros.]— Salamis was anciently called Šei¬ 
nis, from some hero. Minerva was honoured by this 
name in that ieland, whence came the sacrifice called a* 
Athens Episcirosis, and the monlh Scirophorion .—Lar 
cher. 
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XCV. Aristides the Athenian, son of Lysi- 
machus, of whose integrity I have before made 
honourable mention, during the tumult of the 
battle of Salamis rendered bis country thia Ser¬ 
vice; taking with him a number of armed 
Athenians, whom he fotmd stationed along 
the shore of Salamis, he landed on the island of 
Psitt&lia, and put every peraon whom he found 
there to death. 

XCVI. After the engngement, the Greeks 
collected all their damaged vessels at Salamis, 1 2 
and prepared for another battle, presuming 
that the king woald renew the fight with all 
the vesaels he had left. At the šame time a 
vrind from the west had driven on that part of 
the coast of Africa which is called Colias, 
many wrecks belonging to the enemy. Thus 
the different oracles prononnced concerning 
this battle by Bacis and Musaeus, were minute- 
ly accomplished, as was also the prediction of 
the Athenian Lysistratus, made many years 
before, concerning these wrecks. It had long 
eluded the sagacity of the Greeks, and was to 
this effect: 

The Coli&n damos with o&rs shall roast their food. 9 
The above happened after the king’s depar- 
tare. 

XCVII. When Xerxes knew how severely 
he had suffered, apprehending that the Ionians 
might induce the Greeks, or that of themselves 
they might be disposed to sail to the Helles- 
pont, and break down the bridge, determined to 
seek hia safety by flight Desirous however of 
not being suspected in his design, either by the 
Greeks or his own troops,.he made an effort to 
conncct Salamis with the continent, joining for 
this purpose the Phenicum transports together, 
to serve both as a bridge and a wall, he then 
made seeming preparations for another navai į 


1 Sk/ami*.]—Amo ng other rejnlclngs vrhlcli celcbralod 
the victory of Salamis, I find in Alhenmus the following 
anecdote of Sophoclea. Sophoclea who had a very fine 
perton, waa also accomplished in the arta of miieic and 
dancing, wh!ch, when vei*y young, he had been taught 
by Lamprua. After the victory of Salomis, he danced 
with a lyTe in hia hand, round a military trophy crected 
by the conąuerora. Some say that he waa emirely 
naked, and anointed with oil; others, that he was in his 
clothcs. When he exhibitcd hia tragedy of Thyamria, 
he played on the Citharia ; and whon his Nausicaa was 
perfarmed, he diacovered great activiiy in leaplng with 
the lMtll— 

2 Roast their food.]— This pasaage haa gre&tly per- 

plexed the commenlalora ; in the Greek it ist<iTj*o*r< 

shall rage atthe oars. Kuhnius reada f^vgov- 

n, whlch both Wesseling and Yalcnaer approve.— T, 


engagement His taking these measnres cans 
ed it to be generally believed that be intended 
to continue where he was and prosecute hoeti- 
lities. Hia real purpose did not escape Mar- 
donius, who wa* well acquainted with his 
mind. Whilst Xerxea was thus employed, ha 
sent a messenger to Penia with intelligence of 
his defeat. 3 

X C VIII. The Penian messengen travel 
with a velocity which nothing human 4 * can 
equal. It is thuaaccomplished: as many daya 
as are reąuired to go from one place to another 
so many men and horses are regnlarly stationed 
along the road, allowing a man and a horse fbr 
each day; neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
darkness, are permitted to obstruct their specd 


3 Defeat “ I have been told by a Mede,” says Dlon 
Chrysostom, “ that the Perstana do not agree to whal is 
reported by the Greeks. They pretend that Xerxea 
conąuered the Lacedaemoniana&t Thennopylop,and alear 
their king ; that he made himself maater of Albens, to- 
tally destrnying ii, and reducingall those Athenians to 
alavery who did not escape by flight; and that finally he 
returned to Asia, after having imposod a tribute on the 
Greeks. Ii is evident that this narrative is (alse; Uit it 
is not impossible, indeed it ia very probable, that the 
king said this to lhe A siūti c nations,” kc.—Lareher. 

4 Nothing human.]— 0mto* to*.— Yalcnaer does not 

approve this reading. Sufely, aays he, the domeatic 
pigeona, which we know were uaed for the purpose of 
conveying intelligence very anclently, travelled much 
faster. He therefure pro po sės to read or « . 

Bįutrp, Tor, human. Larcher replica to this, by saying, 
a that H is not probable that pigeona wero uaed in the 
great road s where public postą were eetablished, būt 
ra the r in routs difficult of aeceas for horses.” Thia ob- 
aervation haa no great weight; it is morc to the purpose 
that he refers (he reader to an expresaion of Herodotus, 
in the firat book, where he calla the horae, «r<mir r«>r 

ro I nevertheleaa prefer the conjec- 

ture of Yalcnaer. 

The regularily and awiftneas of the Roman postą can* 
not fail of exciting the admiration ofall who altenlively 
consider ihe aubject; they are thus ezcellenUy deacribed 
by Gibbon. 

“ The advantage of receiving the earllest intelllgence, 
and of conveying their ordera wilh celerity, induced the 
emperora to establiah, throughout their extenslve domi* 
nions, the reguiar instituiion of pista. ' Housea were 
every where crected at the dialance only of five or aiz 
milea; each of them was conat&ntly pro vi d ed with forty 
horaes, and by the help of theae relays, it waa eaay to 
travel a hundred milea in a day along the Roman roads.” 
Mr. Gibbon adds in a note the following anecdote : 

u In the time of Theodoaiua, Cesarius, a magistrate 
of high rank, went post from Antioch to Constantinople. 
He hejran his journey at night, was in Cappadocia (163 
m i Ve b from Antioch) the ensuing evening, and arrived at 
Consiantinople the sixth day about noon. The vrhole 
distance was 725 Roman, or 665 Engliah milea.” See 
also Libanius Orai. 22, and Lhe Itineraria, p. 572.— 
581. 

The tnode adopted by Cyrua, as deacribed by Xeno- 
phon, did not easentially vary from thia of lhe Romaną 
-T. 
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The firat messenger delivera his businesa to the 
second, the second to the third, u the torch is 
banded about among the Greeks at the feaat of 
VulcaD. Thia mode of conveying intelligence 
the Peniane call Angereion. 

XCIX. On the arrival of the firat meaaen* 
ger at Susą, informing them that Xerxes waa 
master of Athens, such univeraal transport pre- 
vailed, that the Peniaos strowed their public 
roada with myrtle, burned perfumes, and all 
were engaged in religioua or privalė featrvals; 
būt the intelligence of the second measenger ex- 
cited univeraal aorrow; they tore their clothes,* 
wept and mourned aloud, imputing all the blame 
to Maldomus. They were not so solicitoua 
about the loss of their fieet, as anzious for the, 
person of their king; nor were their diaąoie- 
jndes calmed būt by the arriv&l of Xerxes him- 
aelf. 

C. Mardonius obcerved that his defeat at 
eea gieatly afflicted Xerxes, and he suspected 
that he meditated to fly from Athens : he began 
therefore to be alarmed on his own account, 
thinking that as he had been the instrument of 
the king’s commencing hoatilitiee with Greece, 
he might be made the object of his vengeance. 
He thought it therefore preferable to attempt 
again the subjection of Greece, or in some 
great efiort meet an honourable death. His 
idea of conąuering Greece prevailed, and after 
some deliberation, he thuš addressed the king: 
** I would not, Sir,” said he, « have you much 
afflict yourself concerning what has happened, 
nor suppose that your reputation has sustained 
from it any considerable wound. The ultimate 
success of our attempts does not depend 3 * * 6 on 
ship8, būt on our troops and horsea. They, 
who from their late adv&ntages, suppose all con- 
test at an end y will not presume to leave their 
vessels to oppose you, nor will the Greeks on 
the conlinent darė to meet you in the field. 


3 Tore their cIoUum .]—Thls was a custom of the 

Orientals, of which various ezamplas occur in acripture. 

— See also the Persą of jEschylus, 53, &c.— Lareher. 

6 Doet not depend .']—The following paraphrase on 
this speech of Mardonius by Mr. Glover, is one of the 
best passages in his poem : 

B« mtf diaronfmgtd, ■overagn of theworid; 

Not oan. not nik and timber eu decids 
Thjr enterprinaublime. In ablfting strtfe, 

By windj and billmva govern’d, m* y coatend 

The tom at tmOc ; on the eoiid plaln 

The feneraa eteed and nidler: they akne 

Thy glory muat establiah, where n6 (waQ 

Of Sekle flooda, nor braih of amai galan 

Am ict the'ikilful cmratd, and cootrol 

By atfurrt wantoa bot raktiem might 

Tba bmvo manfcam, Sc. Jthenedd. 


They who did so, sufiered. With your per* 
mission, therefore, our future exertions shall be 
made in the Peloponneae: or if you please for 
a while to suspend your aclivity, it may secure* 
ly be done: be not hovrever disheartened, it is 
not poaaible that the Greeks should be finally 
able to elude the vengeance due to them i or to 
avoid being made your slaves. What I have 
recommended, you will find to merit your at- 
tention; būt if you are determined to retum 
with your army, I have other advice to ofler. 
Suffer not, O king, the Persians to become the 
ridicule of the Greeks; you will not find us to 
have been the instrumentą of your loases; you 
have never seen us cowardly or base. If the 
Phenicians, Egyptians, Cyprians, or Cilicians 
have behaved themselves iii, it ought not to be 
imputed to ua: if the Persians therefore have 
not merited your censure, vouchsafe to listen to 
my counael; if you shall not think proper to con- 
tinue with us yourself, retum to your country, 
and take with you the majority of your forcea. 
Leave me here three hundred tbousand chosen 
men, and I doubt npt būt I shall reduce Greece 
to your obedience.” 

CI. Xerxes, on hearing this, foUnd his vexa- 
tion suspended, and his tranąuillity restored. 
He told Mardonius, that after taking advice on 
the subject he would give bim an answer. 
Having consulted with some Persians whom 
he assembled, he determined to send for Ar- 
temisia, whose superior vvisdom he had before 
had reaaon to approve. On her arrival, Xer- 
xes ordered his counsellora and guards to retire, 
whil8t he thus addressed her: « Mardonius 
advises me to continue here, and make an at¬ 
tempt on the Peloponneae, urging that my 
Persiana and land forcea have not been at all 
accessory to the injuries we have sustained, of 
which they desire to give me future testimony. 
If I should disapprove of this, he himself en- 
gages, with three hundred thousand troops, to 
etay and reduce Greece to my power, recom- 
mending me to retire with the ręst of the army 
to my native country. Do you therefore, wbo 
with so much wisdom endeavoured to dissuade 
me from riskiog an engagement at aea, tell me, 
which of these mcasures you would have me 
pureue.” 

CII. The reply of Artemisia was to the fol- 
lowing purport: «In a situation likę the pre- 
sent, O king, it is not easy to say what mea- 
sures will be best; būt as far as I am able to . 
discern, I would recommend your return. Let 
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Mardonius remain here with the number of 
forces he requires, as it is his own voluntary 
proposal with theae to eflect the accomplish- 
ment of your wishcs. If be shall subjugate the 
country, and eflect what he proraises, the glory 
will be yours, 1 for your troope muat be his in¬ 
strumentą ; if he should be disappointed and 
vanąuished, while you are safe, and your family 
and fortunes secure, no great calamity can en* 
sue. The Greeks, as long as you shall survive, 
and your family remain, mušt be involved m 
many contests. If Mardonius shall fail in his 
a t tempte, and perish, the Greeks will have no 
great advantage to boast from the misfortunea 
or death of one of your slaves. You have 
bumed Athens, which was the proposed object 
of your erpedition, and inay therefore relum 
vrithout dishonour.” 

CIII. Xerxes was delighted with advice m ! 
consonant to the secret wisbes of bis heart; for Į 
my own part, I am of opinion his terror was so 
great, that no persuasions could have prevailed 
on him to stay. Artemiaia was dismissed most 
graciously from his presence, and dtrected to 
retire with the royal children to Ephesus, for 
some of the king’s natūrai sons had accompa- 
nied him. 

CIV. Hermotimus, a favourite eunuch of 
the king, and a Pedasian by birth, was sent to 
take care of them. The Pedasians 2 inhabit the 
district beyond Halicarnassus. It is affirmed of 
this people, that as often as they are menaced 
by any calamity, the chin of the priestess of Mi¬ 
nerva produces a large beard; an incident which 
has happened twice among them. 

1 The glory teill be your *.]—Thus in subseąuent ii mes 
did the emperorsof Rome obtaln ovaliom, triumpha, and 
an artiflcial reputatlon from the aucce aidui laboura of 
Iheir more bold and hardy lieutenanta. “ Under ihe 
commonweaUb,” eays Mr. Gitbon, “ a trlumph could 
only be oblained by ihe general who was authorlzed to 
take the auspicea in the name of the people. By an ex- 
act consequence drawn from thia prluciple of policy and 
religion, the triumph waa reaerved to the emperor; and 
hia muat succeasful lieutenanta were s&tisfled with aome 
marka of diatinetion, which, under the name of triumph- 
ai honour8, were invented in iheir fiįvour.” Speaking 
of the emporom’ lieutenanta, in anoiher place, he aaya, 
“ they received and held iheir commisaiona at the will I 
of a auporior, to whoae auapicloua influence the merit of 
iheir acliona waa legally attributed.”—7 T . 

2 The Pedasian*, $■<•.]—See book i. chapt. 175. Vale- 
naer is of opinion that the whule of thia paragraph to the 
end of the chapter Is apurioua. It certainly has no busi¬ 
mas h ere, and if eaeenlial ai all, would have roore p ro¬ 
pe r ly appeared in book vi. chap. 20. The atrongesi ar- 
gument againat Ha being genuine i a, that Slrabo aeems 
to have known nolhing of it; speaking as if he had only 
seen the paaaage in the firat book, to which I have refcr- 
red the reader.— T. 


CY. This Hsrmotimus revenged himself cm 
accotmt of the injury he had fbimerly sustmined, 
with a severity, as far as I can learn, without 
erample. He had been taken captive, and sold 
as a slave to a man of Chios,* named Panioniua, 
who maintained himself by the moat infamou* 
of all trafiic: whenever he met with any youths 
whose persona were handsome, he castrated 
tbem, and carrying them to 8ardia or Ephesus, 
dieposed of them at a prodigious prioe. Among 
the Barbaruos, eunuchą 4 are esteemed of 


3 Chioe.J—Chioa, and the islande in its vicinlty, were 
fam«us for iheir purple. It waa to Chioa that Alexapder, 
when he waa revelling in Persia, sent for materiale to 
cloihe himself and his altendanls wiih purple robea. k 
was produced from the purpura, called in Maccabees, 
chap. iv. verae 23, the purple of the eea. 

“ Then Judas relumed to apoil the lenta, vrhere ther 
got much gold and silver, and blue šilk, and purple & 
the eta, and great richea.” 

See also Ezekiel, chap. xxvii. where the prophet, enu- 
meraling the merch&ndise of Tyre, aaya, verae 7, M Blue 
and purple from the iales of Eliahah waa that which co- 
vered thee.” By ihe islea of Elishah, I conceive the 
prophet to mean Leaboa, Tcnedos,andthe emali islande 
near ihcnr. There were Severai apecies of the purpura, 
būt the Pelaglum and the Buccina were most valucd.— 
See Ptiny , 1. ix.c. 33. From theae two aeparately, or 
comblned, werc produced the three klnda of purple most 
esteemed by the ancienta. One waa called ofa 

atrong vlolet colour inclining to black ; a aecond vras 
called ęoivntic, inclining to acarlet; a third m\ov e yt ft 
azureor aky blue. Athenseus aaya, l. iii. c. 12, that tha 
best and largest were found about Leaboa and the pro- 
montery of Lectua. 

u By the diacovery of cochineal,” aaya Mr. Gibbon, 
“ we far surpass the colours of antiquity. Their royal 
purple had a atrong amell, and a dark cast, as deep as 
bull’a blood. In Rome, thia waa restrained to the aacred 
peraon and palace of the emperor, and the penaltiea of 
treaaon were denounced againat the ambitioua aubjecU 
who dared to uaurp the prerogative of the throne.”—See 
Gibbon, vol. iii. 71. Siatiua in the following paaaage 
seems to diatinguish betwixt the deep and the bluiah 
purple: 

Qa(i purpm vpi 

(Ebalh at Tyrii moderatnr Uvot iheni.—Ąl. L B. ISO 

The best, or the Felagia, were so called, becauae found 
i n deeper watera.—See the Schol. to Apolloniue Rkodiue , 
1. i. v. 461, E* Rm9n ritę įtikere-nę •vįtmrut. From this 
peculiarlty of the purpura, the verb aras 

used for to meditale profottndly.—T. 

4 Eunuche.] —Eunuche were introduced in the cohrts 
of princea and the familiea of greal men ai a vary early 
period, and of courae became an importam articlo of 
commerce. Black eunuche appear to have beeh prefer- 
red, ai keast we flod one in the couit of Zedekiah.—See 
Jeremiah xrxvlii. 7. 

11 Now when Ebed-Melech, the Ethloplan, one of the 
eunuchą urhich waa in the king’a houae, heard that they 
had put Jeremiah in the dungeon,” tkc. 

Black eunuchą are atill an artiele of great lurury in the 
eaat, and seldom found būt in the aereglio of the Grand 
Signior, and those of the Sultaiuui.—See Memoira of Ba- 
ron Tou, who represenis their manners aa alwaya harsh 
and brutal.—See also Harmer, vol. iii. 388 
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greater value than other slaves, from the pre- 
sumption of their superior fidelity. Hermotimus 
waa one of the great many, whom Panionius 
had thus treated. Hermotimus, however, could 
not be esteemed as aitogether unfortunate : he 
was sent from Sardis to the king as one among 
other presents, and in procesą of time became 
the favourite of Xerxes above all the other 
eunuche. 

C VI. When the king lefl Sardis to proceed 
towards Athens, this Hermotimus went on 
sorne business to a place in Mysia, called Atar- 
neus, inhabited by aome Chians: he there met 
and remembered Panionius. He addressed him 
with much seeming kindness; he first enumer- 
ated the many benefits he enjoyed through him, 
and then proceeded to assure him, that if be 
vrould come to him with all his family, he 
ahould receive the most convincing testimony 
of his gratitude. Panionius listened to the offer 
with great delight, and soon went to Hermoti¬ 
mus, with his wife and children. When the 
onnuch had got them in his power, he thus 
addressed Panionius: « The means by which 
you obtain a livelihood is the most infamous 
that can be conceived. How could I, or any 
of my ancestors, so have injured you or your 
family as to justify your reducing me from man- 
hood to my present contemptible statė 1 could 
you imagine that your crimes would escape the 
observation of the gods, who inspiring me with 
the fallacy I practised, have thus delivered you 
into my hands 1 Abandoned as you are, you 
can have no reason to complain of the ven- 
geance which I mean to inflict on you.” After 
these reproaches, he produced the four sons of 
Panionius, and obliged the father to castrate 
them himself: when this was done, he com- 
pelled the sons to do the šame to their father. 
8uch was* the punishment of Panionius, and 
the revenge of Hermotimus. 

CVII. Xerxea having sent his children to 
Ephesus, under the care of Artemisia, cornmis- 
sioned Mardoniua to select from the army the 
number that he wiahed, and deeired him to 
make hia doeds correspond with his wordB. 
The above happened during the day ; būt on 

Eunuchą are found in the catalogue of eastern commo- 
dhies, which, about the Ūme of Alexander Severus, were 
m&de subjecl to the paymentof d uties; and Mr. Oibbon 
observes, that (he ūse and valtie of these effeminale 
slaves gradually rase with the decline of the emplre.—T. 

5 Bach 

Qn< primai paerb gmrftelh membn recidlt 

Volam <joae MtdifaoK fpm pati. 


the approach of night, the king commanded the 
leaders of bis fleet to retire from Phalerum, to- 
wards the Hellespont, with the greatest expe- 
dition, to protect the bridge and aecure his 
pasaage. The Barbarians sėt sail, būt when 
they approached Zoeter, mistaking the little 
promon tories which rise above that coast for 
ships, they fled a great way. Discovering their 
error, they afterwards formed, and proceeded 
in a regular body. 

CVIII. In the morning, the Greeks per- 
ceiving the land forces of the enemy on their 
former post, supposed their fleet to be štili at 
Phalerum, and prepared for a second engage- 
ment. When informed of their retreat, they 
commenced a pursuit with the greatest eager- 
ness. Proceeding as far as Andros without 
being able to discover them, they went on ahore 
on the island to hold a oonsultation. Themis- 
tocles was of opinion that they ahould sail 
through the midst of the islande, continuing 
their pursuit, and endeavour to reach the Hel¬ 
lespont, and destroy the bridge. Thia waa 
opposed by Euryhiades, who thought that the 
measnre of breaking down the bridge would 
not faii to involve Greece in the greatest cala- 
mity. It was not probabie, he urged, that if 
the Persian was compelled to stay in Europe 
he would remain inactive; if he did, his army 
would be in danger of sufiering from famine, 
unable either to return to Asia, pr advance his 
aflairs: būt if be should be earnest in the pro- 
secution of any enterprise, he would have great 
probability of success, as it waa much to be 
feared, that most of the cities and powers of 
Europe would either be reduced by him, or 
surrender previously to his arms; besides this, 
he woUld have a constant supply of com from 
the annual produce of Greece : as therefore it 
was not likely that the Persian, after his late 
navai defeat, urould wish to stay in Europe, it 
was better that his escape to hia own country 
ahould be permitted. Hera he added, it will 
be afterwards advisable to prosecute hoatilities. 
In this opinion the other leaders of the Pelo- 
ponnese acquiesced. 

CIX. Themisftoclee seeing hia advice to sail 
immediately to the Hellespont overruled by 
the majority, addressed himself next to the 
Atheniana. They were mora particularly ex- 
asperated by the escape of the enemy, and had 
determined to continue the pursoit to the Hd- 
lespont, even if unsupported by the rast of the 
aUies. He špoke to them as fialloiva: « I have 
2 N 
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myaelf been witnesa of similar incidento, and I 
have frequently heard it afiirmed by othere, 
that men reduced to tbe extremeat ebb of For¬ 
tune have by some succeeding eflort* retrieved 
their e daira, and tnade amende for their former 
vrant of vigour. We Atbenians have enjoyed 
thia favourable vicissitude ; būt although we 
have thua happily defended ouraelvca and our 
country, and have repulaed auch a host of 
foea, we refrain from the pursuit of a flying 
enemy ; not that w* raust impute our success 
to our own eiertions: we mušt thank the gods 
and the heroes who would not auffer an indi- 
vidual marked by bis i m piety and crimes to be 
the tyrant of Asia and of Europa ; a man who 
made no discrimination betwixt things sacred 
and profane; who consumed by fire the shrines 
of the goda ; who dared to inflict laahea on the 
aea, and throw cbains into i ta botom. To ua 
the preaent moment ia auspicious, let ua there- 
fore attend to the interest of ouraelvea and fa- 
miliea ; and as the Barbarian ia effectually ex- 
pelled, let ua aeverally repair our dwellinga, 
and cultivate our landa. In tbe spring we 
will aail to Ionia and the Hellespont.” By 
thi8 conduct, Themiatoclea intended to conci- 
liate the friendahip of tbe Peraian, that in 
caae of hia becoming unpopular with bis 
country men he might be secure of a place of 
refuge. The event pro ved hia aagacity. 1 

CX. The Atheniana, deluded by Theroia- 
toclea, assented to hia propoaal; they had be- 
fore thought highly of hia wiadom, and the 
preaent instance of hia prudence and diaeretion 
induced their readier compliance with hia 
uriehes. The Atheniana had no aooner agreed 
in form to what he recommended, than he des- 
patehed a bark with confidenlial servanto to 
inform the king of their determination, urho 
were not to be prevailed on even by torture to 
reveal what waa intrusted to them ; araong 
theae waa the slave Sicinnus. 9 On their arri- 

1 Tfu event.']—Ii ia a singular circumstance which 1 
do not remember ever to have seen remarked by «ny 
vrriter, that one of the motivea which made Aloasa 
urge on Darius to hostilitiea with Greece was, that she 
might have some Ionian female slaves, who were cele- 
braled for their graces and accomplishments.—See 
Horace: 

MMoidoceri gude* Ino km 

Mauna vilgo, et fiogitur artobn 

Jam dūk, 4c. 

And the escape of Themistocles to Asia, was in the 
habit of an Ionian female slave, concealed in a litter, by 
which means he wiih dUSculiy eluded the fury of his 
lncensed countrymen.— T. 

2 Sicinnus.]— Plutarch says it was one of the king’s 
eunuchą, fotmd among the prisoners, named Arraces. 


vai at Attica, Sicinnus left hia companions in 
their veasel, and hastened to the king, whom 
be thua addreased : “ Themiatoclea, aon of 
Neocies, and leader of the Atheniana, of all 
tbe confederate8 the moat wise and the moet 
valiaot, haa sent me to inform you, that willing 
to render you kindneas, he haa prevented the 
Greeka from pursuing you to the Hellespont, 
when it was their inclination to do so, 8 in order 
that they might break down your bridge; yon 
may now, therefore, retire there in security.” 
Saying thia, Sicinnus returned. 

CXI. Tbe Greeka haviog thua declined to 
pursue the Barbarians, witb the view of break- 
ing down the bridge at the Hellespont, laid 
eloae aiege to And ros, and determined totali j 
to deatroy it. These were the firat of the 
ialandera who had refuaed the aolicitalions of 
Themiatoclea for money. He had urged to 
them, that they were impelled to make ibis 
application by two powerful divinities, peraua- 
sion and neceaaity, who could not poaaibly be 
refuaed. The Andriaus replied, that Athene 
might reaaonably expeęt to be great and proe- 
perous from the proteetion of auch powerful 
d ei ties, būt that their island was of itoelf poor 
and barren, and had vvithal unalterably attached 
to it turo formidable deitiea, poverty and weak- 
neaa ; that they, therefore, could not be ex- 
pected to supply them with money : tbe 
atrength of Athena, they added, could never be 
greater in proportion than their weakness. In 
conseąuence of thia refuaal and reply they were 
now beaieged. 

C XII. In the meanwhile the avarice of 
Themiatoclea appeared to be inaatiable. He 
made applicationa to all the other išlenda also 
for money, using the šame emiasaries and lan¬ 
gu a ge aa before to the Andriaus. In caae of 
refuaal, he threatened to bring againat them 
the forcea of Greeoe, and utterly deatroy them. 
He by theae meana obtained from tbe Carys- 
tiana and Pariana an enormous aum of money. 

Bulas Larcher justi y remarka, Themistocles was much 
loo wise to send a person of this description, who, if 
possessed of the s maliesi aagacity, could have for*. 
waraed Xerxea of the artiflee of the Alheaian com- 
mander.— T. 

3 Inclination to do so.]—Plutarch relates the inatter 
diffėrently: he makes Themistocles inform Xerxea, 
that the Greeks, afier their vietory, had resolved to 
sali to the Hellespont, and bre&k down their bridge ; 
būt that Themistocles, zealous to. preserve him, urged 
him to hasten to that sea, and pase over to Asia. In 
the mean lime he raised perplesities and embarrasa* 
mente among the allies, which retarded their pursuit.— 
Larcher. 
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These people hearing that the Andriam had 
been distressed, on account of their attachment 
to the Medes, and being informed that The- 
mistocles was the first in rank and influence of 
all the Grecian leaders, were terrified into 
compliance. Whether any of the other islande 
gavę him money or not, I will not take upon 
me to decide, bot I am inclined to believe that 
some of them did. The Garystians, however, 
did not by their compliance escape the menaced 
calamity, whilst the Carians, by the eflfect of 
their bribes on Themistocles, avoided being 
made the objects of hostilities. In this manner 
Themistocles, beginning with the Andrians, 
eztorted money from the islanders without the 
knowledge of the other leaders. 

CXIII. The land forces of Xerxss, after con- 
tinuing on their former station, afew days after 
the battle of Salamis rooved towards Boeotia, 
fo!lowing the track by which they had come. 
Mardonios thought proper to accompany 
the king, both becanse the season of the year 
was improper for any farther miįitary exertions, 
and becausehe preferred wintering in Thessaly, 
intending to advance to the Peloponnese on the 
commencement of the spring. On their arri- 
val in Thessaly, the first care of Mardonius 
was to select, in preference to all the Persians, 
those called the Immortals, excepting only their 
leader Hydarnes, who refused to leave the per- 
son of the king. Of the other Persians he 
chose the Guirassiers, and the body of a thou- 
sand horse: to these he added all the forces, 
horse and foot, of the Medes, Sacse, B ac trise s, 
and Indiana. From the ręst of the allies he 
aelected only those who were distingnished by 
their advantages of person, or who had per- 
formed some remarkable exploit. He took also 
the greater part of those Persians who wore 
collars and bracelets ; 4 and next to those the 
Medes, inferior to the Persians in force, būt 
not in number. The aggregate of these troops, 
inclu din g the cavalry, was three hundred thou- 
sand men. 

CXIV. Whil8t Mardonius was employed 
in seleeting his army, and Xerxes was štili in 
Thessaly, an Oracle was addressed to the 
Lacedsmonians from Delphi, reąuiring them 
to demand compensation of Xerxes for the 
death of Leonidas, and to accept of what he 
should offer. A messenger was instantly dės* 

4 Coliam and bracelete.~]'-h.o marka of royal favour, 
and rewards for Service. See an account of the royal 
gifts of Persia, in a nota on ihe first book. 


patehed from 8parta, who came np with the 
army, the whole of which was štili in Thessa¬ 
ly, and being introdnced to Xerxes, thns ad¬ 
dressed him: u King of the Medes, the Lace¬ 
dsmonians and Heruclide of 8parta, 6 claim of 
you a compensation for the death of their king, 
whom you slew whilst he was defending 
Greece.” The king iaughed at this, and for 
some time retumed no answer; till at length, 
turning to Mardonius, who stood near him, 
“ This man,” says he,« shall make you a be- 
coming retributkm.” The herald receiving this 
snswer departed. 

GXV. Xerxes, leaving Mardonius in Thes¬ 
saly, hastened towards the Hellespont. With- 
in the space of forty-five days he arrived at the 
place of paBsage with a very inconsiderable 
number of troops. Būt wherever these troops 
came, without any distinetion, they consumed 
all the cora of the inhabitantB, and when this 
failed, they fed Aipon the natūrai produce of the 
earth, stripping wild and cultivated trees alike 
of their bark and leaves, to such extremity of 
famine were they come. To this a pestilence 
succeeded, which with the dysentery destroyed 
numbers in their march. Xerxes distributed 
his siek through the cities as he passed, recom- 
mending the care and maintenance of them to 
the inhabitants. Some were left in Thessaly, 
others at 8iris in Paeonia, others at Macedonia. 
At this lašt place, on his march to Greece, 
Xerxes had left the sacred chariot of Jupiter, 
which he did not find on his retum. The 
Paoniana had given it to the Thracians; bot 
when Xerxes inąuired for it agtin, they told 
him that the mares, whilst feeding, had been 
driven away by the people of the higher Thrace, 
who lived near the source of the 8trymon. 

CXVI. Here the king of Bisaltica and 
Crestonia, a Thracian, did a mos t unnatural 
action. Rofusing to submit to Xerxes, he had 
retired to the higher parts of mount Rhodope, 
and had commanded his sons not to serve 
against Greece. They, either despising their 
father, or eurious to see the war, had joined 
the Persian army. There were six of them, 
and they all returned safe, būt their father or- 
dered their eyes to be put out; such was the 
reward they received. 

CXVII. The • Persians, leaving Thrace, 


5 Heraclida of Sparta .]—Herodolus expressos him- 
self thus, to distinguish the kings of Lacedemon froin 
those of Argos, and Macedonia, who also were Heracli- 
dsB, that is to say, of the race of Hercules.— Larcher. 
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came to the passage, where they eagerly crowd- 
e«l into their veeaela to croes to Abydos. The 
bridge of vessols waa no more, a tempest had 
broken and dispersed it. Here meeting with 
provisions in greater abandance than they had 
enjoy ed doring their march, they indulged them- 
aelvea so intemperately, that this, added to the 
change of water, deatroyed a great number of 
those who remained; the reet with Xerxes ar- 
rivcd at Šerdie. 1 2 * * * * * 

- CXVIII. There ie also another story.—It 
is eaid that Xerxee, leaving Athene, came to a 
city called Eion, on the banka of the Strymon. 
Hence he proceeded no farther by land, būt 
intru8ting the conduct of hie forcea to Hydar- 
i nes, with ordera to march them to the Hellea- 
pont, he arent on board a Phenician veesel to 
erose over into Asia. After he had embarked, 
a heavy and tempeetuous wind sėt in from the 
lake, which, on account of the great number of 
Persians on board, attendarit upon X e ries, 
made the eituation of the veasel eitremely 
dangeroua. The king, in 8n emotion of ter- 
ror, inquired aloud of the pilot if he thought 
they arere sofe 1 « By no means,” aras the 

anewer, « unless we could be rid of some of this 
iaaltitude. Upon this Xerxes ezclaimed,« Per- 
sians, let me now see which of you hm an affec- 
tion for his prince ; my safety it seems depends 
on you.” As soon as he had spoken, they first 
bowed themaelvea before him, and then leaped 
into the sea. 8 The vessel being thua lightened, 
Xerzes aras safely landed in Asia* As soon as 
he got on shore, he rewarded the pilot with a 
golden crown for preserving the life of the king; 
būt as he had caused so many Persians to perish 
he eut off his head. 

CXIX. This lašt account of the retreat of 


1 Mr. Richardson, who rejects altogelher the Grecfan 
account ofXerxea, and his inrasion of Greece, finally 
ezpresses himself in these strong terma. 

“ To aura up all: the expedition of Xcrxea, upon the 
mosi moderate scale of the Greek writers, seems to be 
inconsistent with protaability, and the ordinary power of 
man.—It is all upon stilts; every step we take is upon 
romantic ground: nothing seems wanting būt a few 
genii, to nmke it in every respect an exceeding good 
Arabian ta\e.”—Dissertation8, 8vo. 316. 

2 Leaped into the sea.]—An anecdotc not very unlike 

this, and particularly characteristic of the spirit of Brit- 

ish sailors, is relaled of James the second, when dūke of 

York. He was by some accident, in imminent danger 

ofbeing lošt at sea, bm getting into the ship’s boat, wilh 

a select number of attendants, he, though with extreme 
difficulty, got safe to shore. The honest crcw, when 
they savr his highness landed on the beach, gavę him 
three checrs, and in a few minules all went down, and 

perished.— T. 


Xerxes seems to deaerve būt little credit for ma¬ 
ny reasons, bot particularly from this catastro- 
phe of the Persians who accompanied the king. 
If Xerzes really made snch a speech to the 
pilot, I cannot hesitate a moment to suppoae, 
that the king would have ordered his atten¬ 
dants, who were not only Persians, bot mm of 
the highest renk, to descend into the hold of 
the ship, and would have thrown into thė sea 
as many Phenician rowers as there were Per¬ 
sians on board. Būt the trnth is, that the king 
with the residue of his army, returned toward 
Asia by land. 

CXX. Of this there is a yet stronger pioof. 
It is well known that Xerxes, on his return to 
Asia, came to Abdera, with the inhabitants of 
which he made a treaty of fnendship, present- 
ing them with a golden soymitar, and a tiara 
richly embroidered. The Abderites assert 
what does not to me appear probable, that with 
them, Xerzes, for the first time after his de- 
parture from Athens, pnlled off his robes, as 
not being tiil^hen released from alarm. Ab¬ 
dera is much nearer the Hellespont than Stry¬ 
mon and Eion, where it is said he went on 
board. 

CXXI. The Greeks not succeeding in their 
attempts upon Andros, attacked Carystus, and 
after wmsting its lands return ed to 8alamis. 
Hera their first care aras to sėt apart as sacred 
to the gods the first fruits of their sucoeas, 
among which were three Phenician triremes. 
One of t^ese was deposited upon the istlpnas, 
where continued arithin my memory; a ae- 
cond was placed at Sunium ; the third was con- 
secrated to Ajax f and resenred at Salamis. 
They then proceeded to a division of the plun- 
der, sending the choicest to Delphi. Here a 
statne was erected twelve cubits high, having 
in its hand the beak of a ship r* it was placed 
on the šame spot rvhere stands a statue in gold 
of Alezander of Macedon. y 

CXXIL After these offerings had been 
presented at Delphi, it aras inąuired publiely of 
the deity, in the name of all the Greeks, arhe- 
ther arhat he had received aras perfect and aa- 
tisfactory to him. He raplied, that from the 
Greeks in general it aras, būt not from the 
Apginėte, from arhom he claimed a farther 
mark of their gTatitude, as they had principally 


3 Beak of a *Arp.]—The first navai triumph of Rome 
was commemorated in a aimtkar man nėr. A pyramid, 
or rather trophy, waa erected i n the foram, composedof 
the beaks of ships taken from Uis enemy.— T. 
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been distinguished at tbe battle of Salamis. 
The people of .Angina, on hearing this, conse- 
erated to the divinity three golden atara, which 
were fized upon a brazen mast, m the angle 
near the ciatern of Crceaua. 

CXXIII. After the division of the plander, 

' the Greeke aailed to the Isthmua, to confer the 
reward of valour npon him who ahonld be 
jndged to have been moat diatinguished during 
the war. On their arrival hera, the Grecian 
leadera severally inacribed their opinions, which 
they depoaited npon the aitar of Neptūne. 
They were to declare whom they thonght the 
first, and whom the aecond in merit; each 
individual inacribed hia own name, aa claim- 
ing the first reward; būt a great majority of 
them united in declaring Themiatoclea de- 
serving the aecond. Whi!at each, therefore, 
had only hia own sufifrage for the first, Themia¬ 
toclea had the aecond place awarded him, by a 
great majority. 

CXXIV. Whilat the Greeka severally re- 
tnrned to their homes, avoiding from envy 
to decide the ąueation for which they had pur- 
poaely aaaembled, Themiatoclea waa not only 
eateemed, būt celebrated through Greece aa the 
firet in eagacity and wiadom. Not having been 
honoured by thoae with whom he conquered at 
8alamia, he retired for this pnrpoae to Lacedc- 
mon: h ere he waa aplendidly entertained, 4 and 
honourably diatinguished. The prize of per¬ 
sonai proweaa waa aaaigned to Eurybiades; būt 
thot of wiadom and akill to Themiatoclea, and 
each was preeented with an olive crown. To 
the latter they also gavę the handaomeat chariot 
in Sparta; they heaped praises upon him, and 
when he returned, three hundred choaen Spar- 
tana, of thoae who are called the knighta, 6 were 
appointed to attend him aa far aa Tegea. I 


4 Splmdidly entertained .}—This was the more re* 
markable, and maat have been a proof of the oxtraordl* 
nary regard In which the characler of Themiatoclea waa 
held, aa H waa contrary to the geniua of the 8pertaria, 
and the inveterate prejudicea of that people. While ai 
Aihena there were aomeiimea known to be ten thouaand 
f.ireignera of diflferent nailone, all of whom were treated 
wiih hoapiialiiy and attention, atrangera were diacou- 
raged from viahlng Sparta, and if e ve r they ventured 
there, were conaidered aa spies.— T. 

5 The knighte .]—The Greek word la hnruę: it never- 
theleaa may lairly be doubted whether they aerved on 
horseback, or whether it waa not a term of honour only. 
Ii ia ceriai n the country of Lacedsemon waa iii adapted 
for cavalry; that Xenophon calla the few they had 

»r«i; and that none būt thoae who were wealiby 
poeeeaaed horaes See Larcher’s e labo rate nota at thia 
word.— T. 
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know no other ezample of the Spartans con- 
ducting any- person from their city. 

CXXV. On his retum irom Lacedcmon to 
Athens, Timodemua of Aphidnc, a man chiefiy 
remarkable for hia implacable enmity against 
Themistoclea, impnted to him his visit to Sparta 
as a public crime. The honours, he aatd, which 
he had received at Lacedcmon, were not be- 
stowed out of respect to him, būt to Athena. 
Whilst he was continuing his invectives, 
« Friend,” saya Themistoclea, «the matter is 
thus ; if I had been a Belbinite, 6 I should not 
have been thus diatinguished at Sparta, nor 
would you, althougb an Athenian.” 

CXXVI. At this juncture, Artabazus, son 
of Pharnaces, who had always had great repu- 
tation among his countrymen, and particularly 
from his conduct at Platea, accompanied the 
king with a detachment of «ixty thousand men 
of the anny which Mardonius had selected. 
When Xerxes had passed the Hellespont, and 
was arrived in Asia, Artabazus returned, and 
encamped near Pallene. Mardonius had taken 
up his winter quarters in Thessaly and Mace- 
donia, and as he did not wish to have his camp 
enlarged by this additional number, Artabazus 
thought it ezpedient to take the opportunity 
now before him of chastising the rebellious 
Potideans. When the king was gone, and the 
Persian fleet had fied irom Salamis, this people 
openly revolted from the Barbarians; they of 
Pallene had done the šame. 

CXXVII. Artabazus therefore laid siege to 
Potidca: distrusting the fidelity of the Olyn- 
thians, he attacked them also. Their city was 
at this time possessed by the Botticans, whom 
the Macedonians had driven from the gulf of 
Therma. Artabazus having taken their city, 
put the inhabitants to death in a neighbouring 
m a ra h. The government of the place he gavę 
to Critobulus of Torone: the Chalcidians thus 
became masters of Olynthos. 

CXXVIII. Having taken Olynthus, Arta¬ 
bazus applied with gfeater ardour to tbo siege of 
Potidca. He contrived to induce Timoxenus, 
the chief of the Scioncans, to betray the town 
into his hands. \ In what manner their corree- 
pondence commenced I am not able to say, I 
can only speak of the event Whenever they 


6 Belbinite .]—In the beginning of the ch&pter, Hera. 
dotus telis usthat this man wasof Aphidn®.—VVesselIng 
thlnks that Devertheless he might be a Belbinite, though 
when mede a Citizen of Aihena, he waa enrolled ta the 
tribe of Aphidnc.— T. 
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wanted to comnmnicate with each other, a let- 
ter was fixed to an arrow, and made to serve as 
winga, which was then shot to a place agreed 
upon. Būt the betrayer of Potidea was uiti- 
mately dctected : Artabazua directed an arrow 
to a concerted place, būt it deviated from iU 
direction, and wounded a Potidsan in the 
shoulder. A crowd, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, surrounded the wounded man, who seeing 
the lettcr connected with the arrow, carried it 
immediately to the magistrates, with whom 
their Pallenian allies were present. The letter j 
was read, and the traitor discovered : it was not, 
however, thought proper to inflict the deserved 
punishment on Timozenus, outof regard to bis 
country, and that the Scioneans might not in 
future be stigmatized as trmitors: būt it was in 
this manner that the treachery of Timoienus 
became knovrn. 

CXXIX. Art abazu s had been now three 
months before Potidsa, when there happened 
a great overflowing of the sea, vvhich continued 
for a considerable timc. The Barbarians see¬ 
ing the ground become a swamp, retired to 
Pallene: they had already performed two-fifths 
of their march, and had three more before them, 
when the sea burst beyond its usual limitą with 
so vastan inundation, that theinhabitants, who 
had often vritnessed similar incidentą, represent 
this as without paraitei. They who could not 
swim were drowned; they who could, were 
killed by the Potideans from their boats. This 
inundation, and the consequent destruction of 
the Persiuna, the Potideans thus ezplain.— 
The Barbarians, they say, had impiously pro- 
faned the temple and shrine of Neptūne, situate 
in their suburbs, who may therefore be consid- 
ered as the author of their calamity, which to 
me appeara probable. With the few who es- 
caped, Artabazus joined the army of Mardonius 
in Thessaly, and this was the fate of those wbo 
conducted Xerxes to the Hellespont 

CXXX. The remainder of the fleet of 
Xerxes, which flying from Salamis, arrived in 
Asia, after passing over the king and his forces 
from the Chersonese to Abydos, wintered at 
Cyma. In the commencement of the spring it 
assembled at Samos, where some other vessels 
had continued during the winter. This arma- 
ment was principaily manned by Persians and 
Medes, and was under the conduct of Mardon- 
tęs, the son of Bagsus, and Artayntes, son of 
ArtachiBUs, whose uncle Amitres had been 
joined to him as his oolleague. As the alarm I 


of their former defeat was not yet snbdded, 
they did not attempt to advance farther west- 
wayd, nor indeed did any one impel them to 
do so. Their vessels, with those of tho 
Ionians, amounted to three hundred, and the/ 
stationed themselvea at Samos, to secure the 
fidelity of Iouia. They did not think it proba¬ 
ble that the Greeks would pcnetrate into Ionia. 
būt would be satisfied with defcnding their 
country. They were confirmed in this opinion, 
as the Greeks, after the battle of Salamis, 
never attempted to pursue them, būt were con- 
1 tent to retire also themselvea. With respect 
to their aflairs at sea, the Persians were sufE- 
ciently depressed; būt they ezpected that 
Mardonius would do great things by land. 
Remaining on their station at Samos, they con- 
sulted how they might annoy the enemy, and 
they anzioualy attended to the progresą and af- 
faira of Mardonius. 

CXXXI. The approech of the spring, and 
the appearance of Mardonius in Thessaly, 
roused the Greeks. Their land army was not 
yet got together, būt their fleet, consisting of % 
hundred and ten ships, was already at <£gina, 
under the command of Leutychides. He w m 
descended in a right line from Menares, Agesi- 
laus, Hippocratidas, Leutychides, Anaiilaos, 
Archidamus, Anazandrides, Theopompus, Ni- 
cander, Charillus, Eunomua, Polydcctes, Pry- 
tanas, Euryphon, Prooles, Aristodemus, Aris- 
tomachus, Cleodsus, Hyllus, and lastly from 
Hercules. He was of the second royal faraily, 
tond all his ancestors, ezcept the two named af¬ 
ter Leutychides, had been kings of Sparta. The 
Athenians were commanded by Xanthippua, 
son of Ariphon. 

CXXXII. When the fleet of the Greeks 
had arrived at ABgina, the aame individuali 
v?ho had before been at Sparta to entreat the 
assistance of that people to deliver Ionia, arriv¬ 
ed amongst the Greeks. Herodotus, 1 the son 
of Basilides, was with them: they were in all 
seven, and had together concerted tbe death of 
Strattes, tyrant of Chioa. Their plot having 


I Herodotuš."] — This seems anclently to have been a 
very common name. Fabriefus, in his Bibliotheca Gne- 
ca, gives a lnng catalogue of eminent persona who bore 
the name of Herodotus. I will menilon some of them. 

Herodotus, brother of Democrhus, spoken of hy JHiaii, 
V. H. iv. 20. Herodotus, a comcdian, in great fevour 
with king Antiochus, as Athenaeus assens, book i. 4. 
Herodotus, a friend of Epicurus; see Laertius, b. z. 
se c t- 4. Herodotus the musician; Herodotus, a Lycian, 
eommendedby Athenaeus, l. iii. vriih many others. 
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Veen discovered by one of the accomplices, the 
other aix had withdrawn themselves to Sparta, 
and now came to JSgina, to persuade the 
Greeka to enter Ionia : they were induced, 
though not without difficulty, to advance as far 
as Delos. Ali beyond this the Greeka viewed aa 
fuU of danger, aa well becanae they were igno- 
rant of the country, aa becauae they anppoaed 
the enemy'a forcea were in all theae perta atroug 
and numeroaa: Samoa they conaidered aa not 
leea remote than the pillara of Hercules. Thus 
the Barbariana were kept by their apprehen- 
aiona irom advancing beyond Samoa, and the 
Greeka, notwithatanding the aolicitationa of 
the Chians, would not movė farther eaatward 
than Delos. Their mutnal alarm thna kept 
the two parties at an equal diatance from each 
other. 

CXXXlfI. Whiiat the Greeka thna moved 
to Delos, Mardoniua, who had wintered in 
Thesaaly, b«gan to bre&k up bis quarters. His 
first stop v«as to aend an European, whose 
name was Mys, to the difierent oraclea, order- 
ing him to ūse hia endeavours, and. consult 
them all. What it was that he wished to learn 
firom them I am unable to say, for I have 
never heard ; I should, however, suppoae that 
he only intended to conault them on his pros¬ 
eni affairs. 

CXXXIV. It ia certain that this man went 
to Lebadia, and by means of a native of the 
country, whom he bribed to his purpose, de- 
scended to the cave of Trophoniua; he went 
also to the oraele of Ab® in Phocia; he then 
proceeded to Thebea, where with the šame 
ceremonies as are practised in Olympia, he 
consulted the Ismenian Apollo ; afterwards he 
obtained permission by his gold, of some stran- 
ger, būt not of a Theban, to sleep in the tem¬ 
ple of Amphiaraus. No Theban is here per- 
mitted to conault the otaele ; for when Am¬ 
phiaraus had formerly submitted to their choice, 
whether they would have him for their diviner, 
or their ally, they preferred having him aa the 
Iatter. .On this account no Theban is allowed 
to sleep in this temple. 

CXXXV. According to the account given 
me by the Thebans, a remarkable prodigy at 
this time happened. Mys the Buropean hav¬ 
ing viaited all the oraclea, came to the temple 
of Apollo Ptoua. This, though so called, be* 
longa to the Thebans; it is beyond the lake 
of Copais, at the declivity of a mountain near 


Acrephia. 4 When this Mys arrived here, he 
vras attended by three persona of the place, ap- 
pointed for the expreaa purpose of writing 
down the anawer of the oraclo. The prieetess 
immediately made roply to him in a barbaroua 
language, 6 wJbich filled those vrho were present, 
and who expected the anawer to be given in 
Greek, with astoniahment. Whilst his attend- 
anta remained in great perplexity, Myssnatched 
the tablets from their handa, and wrote down 
the roply of the prieateas, which, aa aftervrarda 
appeared, was in the Carian tongue: having 
done this he returned to Theasaly. 

CXXXVI. Aa aoon aa the oracular declara- 
tiona had been conveyed to Mardoniua, he sent 
Alexander the Macedonian, aon of Amyntas, 
ambassador to Athens. His choice of him was 
directed from hia being connected with the 
Peraiana by ties of conaanguinity. Bobares, a 
Peraian, had married Gygsa, sister of Alezan- 
der, and daughter of Amyntas: by her he had 
a aon, who after - hia grandfather, by the 
mother’s adė, waa called also Amyntas, to 
whom the king had presented Alabanda, a city 
of Phrygia. Mardonius was farther influenced 
in employing Alexander, from his being a man 
of a munificent and hospitable apirit For 
theae roaaons he deemed him the most iikely 
to conciliate the Atheniana, who were repre- 
aented to him aa a valiant and numerous people, 
and who he understood had principally con- 
tributed to the defeata which the Peraiana had 
austained by aea. He reasonably presumed, 
that if he could prevail on them to unite their 
forcea vrith hia own, he might easily become 
master of the aea. Hia auperiority by land 
waa in hia opinion auperior to all reaiatance, 
and aa the oraclea had probably advised him to 
make an alliance vrith the Atheniana, he hoped 
by theae means efiectually to aubdue the Greeka. 

CXXXVII. Attending to this, he sent to 
Athena Alezander, descended in the aeventh 
degree from Perdiccaa, urhoae manner of ob- 
taining the throne of Macedonia I ahall here 
relate :—Three brothera, Gavanea, kropus, 
and Perdiccaa, aona of Temenna, fled on some 
occasion from Argoa to Illyrium, from whence 
retiring to the higher parts of Macedonia, they 
came to Lebea. Here they engaged in the 


4 Acraphia .']—From this place Apollo had the name 
of Acrephiua.— T. 

5 Bari arot^ langitage.l—Set chapter ]& 
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service of the king, fh diflferent menini em- 
ployments : one bad the care of his horees, 
anotber of the cattle, the third and youngest, 
of the sheep. In remoter times, the famiUes 
even of kings had būt little money, 1 and it was 
the busines8 of the queen herself to cook for 
her husband. 2 When the bread prepared by 
the younger domestic, Perdiccas, vras baked, 
she always observed that it became twice as 
big as before: this she at length communicated 
to her husband. The king immediately con- 
sidered the incident as a prodigy, and as fore- 


1 Little money .']—In the tiroe of the Trojan war, the 
t use of money w$s not knovrn among the Greeks. Ho- 
’ mer and tieaiod do not speak of gold and silver money; 

ihey ezpress the value of thlngs by saying they are 
worth 00 many ozen or sheep. They esiimated the 
riches of a man by the namber of hts flocks, and that of 
a country by the abundance of its pašiuręs, and the 
quanliiy of its metais. See the Iliad, vii. 466.—Pope's 
version: 

Each b ercbing* proportiomd tratama grre, 

San* bna ar irau, ana u ox ar riste. 

Lacan attributes the invention of money (\. 6. t. 408.) 
to Itonus, king of Thessaly, and son of Deucalion: others 
to Ericthonius, king of Aihens, who, as they say, was 
the son of Vulcan, and had been brought up by the 
daughlers of Cecrops. 'Aglaosthenes (in Julius Polius) 
gi ves the honour of this invention to the inhabilanis of 
the island ofNazos. The more received opinion is, that 
Thidon,'king of Argos, and contemporary with Lycur- 
gus and Iphilus, first Inlroduced the use of money in 
JSginn, to enable the people of Angina to obtain a subsist- 
ence by commerce as their island was so barren. 

Neither gold nor sHver was permilted at Lacedemon. 
According to Athenaeos, they gavę the widow of the 
king Polydonus, who reigned about 310 years before Ly- 
curgus, a certain number of oxen to purchase a house. 
When Lysander plundered Aihens, the Lacedcmonian* 
began to have gold and silver, būt only for public neces- 
sities, the use of it among indi viduals being forbidden on 
penalty of dealh. 

Herodotus, 1. i. c. H says that the Lydians Vers the 
Arsi who coined gold and silver money, and used it in 
commerce. 

The treasures of Cncsus contained gold and silver 
only in the mass. See Herodotus, b. vi. c. 126. 

It does not appear that the Persians had money belore 
the limo of Darius, son of Hystaspes. See Herod. 1. vi. 
166.-1. ix. 40. 

None of the ancient money of the Lydians, Persians, 
Jcc. is novr to be seen: the mosi ancient of those pre. 
served in cabinets are Greek, and of the Greek the oldest 
are those of Amyntas, grandlalher of Alezander the 
Great —Bellangtr. 

2 Cook for her husband.]—A. rhaik, who has ihe com- 

mand of fivo hundred horse, does not disdain to saddle 
and bridle his own, nor to give hira barley and chopped 
straw. In bis tent his wife makes the coSee, kneads the 
dough, and superintends the dressing of his victuals: his 
daughlers and klnsvromen wash the linen, and go with 
pitchers on their heads, and veils over their laees, to 
drawwater from fbuntains. These roanners agree pre- 
cisely with the descriptions in Homer, and the history 
of Abrakam In Oenesis.—Fofeey. • 


boding some eitraordinary event. He them 
fore sent for the brotbers, and commanded 
them to leave his territories. They told him 
it was būt reasonable that they ahould first re- 
ceive what was due to them. Upon this the 
king answered, aa if heaven-struck, “ I give 
you this sun (the light of which then came 
through the chimney) aa proper wages for 
you/’ Gavanea and kropus, the two elder 
brothers, on hearing this, were much astonish- 
ed, būt the younger one ezclaimed, «We ao- 
cept, O king, what you offiar us Then taking 
the sword, for he had one with him, he made a 
circnlar mark with it upon that part of the 
ground on vrhich the sun shone, and having 
three Severai times received the light upon his 
bosom, departed with his brothers. 

CXXXVIIL One of the king’s porters 
informed him of what the young man had 
done, and of his probable deaign in accepting 
what was offered. The king was much in- 
censed, and immediately despatched some horse- 
men to kili them. In this country is a river, 
near which the posterity of those men who 
were originally from Argos offer sacrifices as 
to their preserver. This, as soon as the Te- 
menids had got to the opposite bank, svrelled 
to so great a degree that tbe horsemen were 
unable to pass it. The Temenidc, arriving at 
another district of Macedonia, fized their reni- 
dence near the gardens said to belong to Midas 
the son of Gordius. In these a species of rose 
grows naturally, having šilty leaves, and more 
than ordinary fragTance ; here also, as the 
Macedonians relate, Šilėnus 8 was taken. Be- 
yond this place is a mountain, called Bermion, 
which during the winter is inaccessible. The 
Temenidc first settled here, and aflemards 
subdued the ręst of Macedonia. 

CXXXIX. From the above Perdiccas, 
Alezander was thus descended: He was the 


3 Silenut .]—Most authors affirm that he was a satyr: 
some confound the Slleni with the satyra. Marsyos is 
called Šilėnus by some vrrilers, and a satyr by others. 
There vras certainly a difference belwlxt them; tbe 
Sileni were the elder satyr s.—Larcher. 

We learn from the Scholiast on Apolloalus Rhodlus, 
1. iv. 460, that there vras a people of Arabia, called 
Selenite. It has been said, that this name vras taken 
by the Arcadians, to confront the vain boast of the 
Athenians; see book vii. I think that the name Sileni 
vras assumed by the Arcadians before they began to dis¬ 
pute aniiąuity vrith the Athenians. A principai part of 
their possessions in Asia vras called Salonum, and the 
cbeese there made Caseus Salonltes, vronls not unlika 
Šilėnus and Selenite. The name is preserved in Šilėnus^ 
the usual companien of Pan.— T. 
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spn of Amyntaa, Amyntaa wu the ton of Al- 
cetas, Alcetaa of tropas, Atropos of Philip, 
Philip of Argsus, Argsus of Perdiccaa, who 
obtained the kingdom. 

GXL. Wheq Aleiander arrived at Athena, 
aa deputed by Mardoniua, he delivered the fOl- 
lowing speech: “ Men of Athena, Mardoniua 
žnforma you by me, that he haa received a com- 
mission {irom the king of the following import: 
‘ Whatevcr injuriea the Atheniana may have 
done me, I willingly forgive; retum them 
therefore their country ; let them add to it 
firom any other they may prefer, and let them 
enjoy their own laws. If they will conaent to 
enter into an alliance with me, you have my 
ordera to rebuild all their templea which I have 
burned.’ It will be my buaineaa to do all thia, 
unleaa you pravent me: I will now give you 
my own aentimenta:—What infatuation can 
induce you to continue your hoatilitiea againat 
a king to whom you can never be auperior, and 
whom you cannot alvrays reaiat: you already 
know the forees and exploita of Xerxea; nei- 
ther can you be ignorant of the army under 
me. If you should even rapel and conąuer 
us, of which if you be wiae you can indulge 
no hope, another army not inferior in atrength 
will aoon aucceed oura. Do not, therefore, by 
endeavouring to render youraelvea equal t & ao 
great a king, risk not only the loaa of your na- 
tive country, būt the aecurity of your peraona: 
accept, therefore, of our friendahip, and avail 
youraelvea of the preaent honourable oppor- 
tunity of averting the indignation of Xerxes. 
—Be free, and let ua mutually enter into a ao- 
lemn alliance, without fraud or treachery. Hi- 
therto, O Atheniana, I have uaed the aenti¬ 
menta and language of Mardoniua; formy own 
part it cannot be neceaaary to repeat what par- 
tiality I bear you, aince you have ezperienced 
proofa of it before. Accept, therefore, the 
terma which Mardoniua ofifers you: you cannot 
alwaya continue your oppoeition to Xerzea; if 
I thought you could, you would not now have 
aeen me. The power of tho king ia prodi- 
gioua, 4 and eztenatve beyond that of any hn- 
man being. If you ahall refuae to accede to 
the advantageoua proposals which are made 
you, I cannot bot be greatly alarmed for your 
aafety, who are so much znore ezpoeed to dan- 
ger than the reat of the confederatea, and who, 

4 Prodigie *.]—Aa the word x «f ia uaed In Greek, ao 
lamams inLalln. 


poaaeeaing the region betwixt the two armiee, 
mušt be involved in certain ruin. Let, then, 
my offera prevail with you aa their importance 
merit, for to you alone of all the Greeks, the 
king forgivea the injuriea he haa auatained, 
wiahing to become your friend.”' 

CXLI. The Lacedsmoniana, having heard 
that thia prince waa gone to Athena to invite 
the Atheniana to an alliance with the Peraian, 
were ezceedingly alarmed. They could not 
fbrget the oraele which foretold, that they with 
the reat of the Doriana, ahould be driven from 
the Peloponneae by a junetion of the Medea 
mth the Atheniana, to whom, therefore, they 
lošt no time in aending ambasaadora. These 
were preaent at the Athenian council, for the 
Atheniana had endeavoured to gain time, well 
knowing that the Lacedsmoniana would learu 
that an ambaaaador waa come to invite them to 
Į a confederacy with the Persiana, and would 
conseąuently send deputiea to be preaent on 
the occaaion; they therefore deferred the meet- 
ing, that the Lacedsmoniana might be preaent 
at the declaration of their aentimenta. 

CXLn. When Aleiander had finiahed 
apeaking, the Spartan envoys made thia immo¬ 
diste roply: “ We have been deputed by the 
Spartaus, to entreat you not to engage in any 
thing which may operate to the injury of onr 
common country, nor liaten to any propoaitiona 
of Xerzea; auch a eonduet would not be equi- 
table in itself, and vrould be particularly base 
in you for various reasona: you were the first 
promotera of thia war, in oppoeition to our 
opinions: it waa first of all commenced in vin- 
dication of your liberties, though all Greece waa 
afterwarda drawn into the contest It will be 
moat of all intolerable, that the Atheniana 
ahould become the instrumentą of enalaving 
Greece, who, from timea the moet remote, have 
reatored their libertiea to many. Your preaent 
condition does not fail toezeite in ua aentimenta 
of the sincerest pity, who, for two aucceaaive 
seaaona, have been deprived of the produce of 
your landa, and have ao long aeen your man- 
aiona in raina. From refleeting on your aitoa- 
tion, we 8partana, in eonjunetion with your 
other allies, undertake to maintain, aa long aa 
the war ahall continue, not only your wivea, 
būt auch other parts of your families aa are in- 
capable of military aervice. Let not, therefore, 
thia Macedonian Alezander, aoftening the sen¬ 
timentą of Mardoniua, aeduce you: the part he 
acte ia conaiatent; a tyrant himaelf, he eapouaea 
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the interests of a tyrant. If you are wise yon 
will always remember, tbat the Barbarians are 
always falše and faithless.” 

CXLIII. After the above addreas of the 
8partans f the Athenians roade this reply to 
AIexander: “ It was not at all necessary for 
yoa to inform us, tbat the power of the Per* 
rians was su perior to our own: nevertheless, 
in defence of otir liberties, we will continue our 
resistance to the utmost of out abilities. Yoa 
may be assured tbat your endeavoars to per* 
soade os into an alliance with the Barbarians 
nerer will sncoeed : tell, therefore, M ardomus, 
on the part of the Athenians, tbat as long as 
the san shall continue its ordinary course, so 
long will we avoid any friendship with Xerxes, 
so long will we continue to resist him. Tell 
him, we shall always look with confidence to 
the proteeting assistance of those goda and 
heroes whose shrines and temples he has con- 
temptuously destroyed. Hereafter do not you 
presuote to enter sn Athenian assembly with 
overtores of tbis kind, lest whilst you appear 
to mean us well, you prompt* us to do what is 
abominable. 1 2 * * * * * We are unwilling tbat you 
should receive any injury from us, having been 
our guest and our friend.” 

GXLIY. The above was the answer given 
to Alexander; after which the Athenians 8 thus 


1 What to abominable.]—“ Our ancestort solo ved Lhelr 
country,” says Lycurgua, “ that ihey were vary neaT 
stoning Alexander, the ambassador of Xerxes, and for- 
merly thelr friend, because he reąuired of them earth 
and wau>r.” 

It was the circumstance of their being united to him 
by the ties of hospitality, which induced the Athenians 
to spare his life. See my note on the ancienl rites of 
hospitality.— T. 

2 I choose in this place to make a few observations on 

the Athenians, which after so many learned works on 
the subject, may perhaps at first appear superfluous; 
ihey c&nnot, however, be daemed importinėm, and, i n 

so fenile a topic, something may have occurred to me 

novel enough both to interest and enlertain the English 
reader. 

Of the Lacedsmonians I remarked at the end of the 
preceding book, that the characleristic feature was for- 

titude. It wlll, I fe&r, be found, that indolence was that 
of the Athenians: they were levers of their ease, and 
averse to labour. From the Trojan to the Persic and 
Feloponnesian «rars, it is the observalion of Thucydides, 
their own historian, that they performed nothing wonhy 
of being recorded; and Plutarch in some places passes 
the šame eensure npon them. Thucydides resolves this 
hypolhesis into two eauses, the barrenness of their soil, 
and the ineursion of pirates : the historian indeed en- 
deavours to gloss over the failings and follies of his 
countrymen; būt their comic poet Aristophanes never 

spared them. See also the character given by Demos- 
tlienes of the Athenians in his third CHynthiac. He telis 
Dieni, that their magūtraUt were now become their 


špoke to tho Lacedsmonlans: «That tBe 
Sparta n s should fear our entering into on alli- 
ance with the Barbarians seems natūrai enough ; 
būt in doing this, as you have had sufficient 


lordą, and they their slaves, courting every one who 
entertained them wilh sporte, or fed them with pieces 
of beef; what was štili more unmanly, they confessed 
themselves under obligations forthings that were their 
own. Voltaire, His t. of Europa, part v. speaking of the 
Chinese, remarka, that the spirit of a nation isėver Gon¬ 
ti ned to the few who employ, who feed, and who govem 
the many.. I know not wheiher this be utie; būt If the 
Athenian spirit is to be delermined by that of the magis¬ 
trales, the imputation I endeavour to fix upon them is 
true end just. 

At Athens, from the great confluz of strangers con- 
tinually resorting thither, many individuals of other na- 
tions were at length incorporaied with the natives, and 
gavę them a spirit and activity not naturally their own. 
The dangers also to which they were coniinually expoe-' 
ed, from the Persians, the Spartans, and the Macėdo 
nians, kept alive a resoluiion which present distress 
made necessary. Polybius resolves the Athenian velrur 
Into the šame cause, and comperes this people to raarin- 
ers, who will obey the pllot, and navigate the ahip with 
much diligence in a storm, būt when that is blown over, 
they despise lhelr leaders, and fall aquarrell!ng,l. vi.488. 

For the truth of this, I may appeal to the testimony and 
judgmenl of their lavrgiver Solon, who found iinocesaa- 
ry to animate the people whh a spirit of industry, by sun- 
dry ediets, and to force them to till and cultivate their 
landė, which lay negleeted. To this end he requtred, 
after the example of the Eęyptian pollcy, that the ma¬ 
gistrate s should inąuire vigorously whai vays and 
means each man followed to provide for hlmself, and 
severely punieh the idle: he ordained, that the parom 
who negleeted to train his son to some business, should 
not be maintained by him in his old age. Noiwith*iand- 
Ing this and more, the Athenians continued to have in 
after ages the šame character as (brmerly, and the wri- 
lers of other naiinns passed the s&me eensure upon them 
which their neighbours had done be fore. See Horace : 

Ui primom ponti* nugeri Gnscia bella 
Cffipšl et la vitfam Ibrlum tablo- cąo. 

Būt wfth those soft and ensnsiing aria of trį/Ung and 
luxury , in which Athens from her InJancy waa versed, 
did she at length revenge herself on the Roman artns, 
and lead her captivlty captive; Orsecia capta fenim vic- 
torem cepiu 

When Su Luke says in the Acte, xvii. 21.—“ For all 
the Athenians and strangers that sojourn there spend 
their time in nothing būt in telling and in hearing soma 
new thingit is exactly the šame character whleh 
their comic poet passes on them. See the Pax of Aria- 
toph&nes, otiJiif y*ę «X.Xe Sęar a tucafyn. 

When St. Paul opened to them his comroission and 
preached Jesus and the resurr©ction,the newnesa oftbe 
thing excited their curioshy : their nnsteadiness also 
in their common amusements is thus finely ridiculed by 
Horace r 

Theae tnridubia, oaoe at goria tnfoelb: 

Sob natri or paeik velut ti lodant tnfkn 

Qa0d eopidepetiit, matare plono relIąnlL 

Homer applfes a similar re mark to them in their mll* 
itary capacity, thus dlstinguishing their chief 

Amphilochua tbe vata, 

Who, trickM with gold, and In hb c*. 

Btfa liks tvanu to Am flddofvar. 
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testimonies of Athenian flrmness, you certainly 
did us injury. Tbere is not upon earth a quan- 
tity of gold, nor any country so rich or so beau- 
tiful, as to seduce us to take part with the 
Medes, or to act injuriously to the liberties of 
Greece. If of oureelves we were so inclined, 
there štili exist many important circumstances 
to deter us: in the first place, and what is of 
all motives the most powerful, the shrines and 
temples of our deities, consumed by fire, and 
levelled with the ground, prompt us to the pro- 
secution of a just revenge, and manifestly corn- 
pcl us to reject every idea of forming an alliance 
with him who perpetrated these impietics. In 
the next place, our common consanguinity, our 
using the šame language, our worship of the 
šame divinities, and our practice of the šame 
religious ceremonies, render it impossible that 


I will subjoin a few words on Atbanian supersiition 
aud idolalry, tho rather aa this is a subject which has 
been lesa copiously discussed. 

In bigotry and supersiition, in the pageantry and fop- 
pery of religious ceremonies, Athens waa a aervile 
copier of Egypt. The Atheniana were the faciors of 
Egypt, for uuering and dispersing her idolatrous en- 
chantments: ever unwilling to put themaelves to trouble, 
they would not be at the paine, out of the abundance of 
trumpery which Egypt snowed them, to make a discreet 
ehoice, būt adopted indiscriminately the whole synod of 
her gods. They took them just as they found them, 
vrith all their insignia and hleroglyphics, whose design 
and purport they did not know, retaining also their 
Egyplian narnės, which they did not understand. Būt 
Egypt was not the only nrart at which Athens trafficked 
for supersiition: Strabo censures tho Athenians for 
picking up foreign gods wharever they could find them, 
and informs us that they had natūrai iže d many religious 
ceremonies of foreign lnventlon, and were rkliculed for 
doing so by their comic poete. 

I ha ve intimatod how well disposed they were to give 
Si. Paul a hearlng, because he seemed to be a setter forth 
of strange gods; and no mark could be stronger of their 
Inveterate superstiuon, than their erecting an altar to 
the unknotcn God. Such an inscription could not fail of 
giving to one of St. Paul's eloąuence a fine opportunity 
of exposing so abaurd a worship; and he according^ 
telis them, that, as he passed thruugh their city, and be- 
held their devotions, and especiaūy this altar, that he 
pereeivad they were in all things too euperstitious. If 
Italy was first occupied by the Pelasgi, or by Tyrrhenus 
and bis colony,and the proper and original natlves were 
the European and Aaiatic Ionians, we need not be su r* 
prised that Rome, as ahe eztended her conquests, en- 
larged her theology, till her fasli swelled to the Athenian 
size. 


the Atheniaus should prove perfidious. If you 
knew it not before, be satisfied now, that aa 
long as one Athenian shall survive, we will 
not be frienda with Xerxes ; in the mean time, 
your interest in our fortunes, your concern for 
the ruin of our mansiona, and your offers to 
provide for the maintenance of our families, 
demand our gratitude, and may be considered 
as the perfection of generosity. We will, how- 
ever, bear our misfortunea as we may be able, 
and not be troublesome to you; be it your care 
to bring your forces into the field as expedi- 
tiously as possible ; it is not probable that the 
Barbarian will long defer his invasion of onr 
country, he will be upon us as soon as he shall 
be informed that we have rejected his proposals: 
before he shall be able to penetrate into Attica, 
it becomes us to advance to the assistance of 
Bmotia.” 


Qoaa oolit ob meritam magnis Santa triamphis, 

says Prudentius contra Syjnmachum, and then adds 
these ezamples : 

Jopiter ot Crete domiaerh, Paltas Aiyfa, 

CjuthiiH ot Delphi* triboenmt, omine d^ztto, 

Iris NilicoLu, Rhodioe Cytberea reltąoit, 

Ventriz Epbeum virfo, Marsdedidit Bebram 
Dertitolt Theba Bramin, ooocenit ut ipm 
Juno tuos Phrygia aerelre nepolibn Aphra. 

A medley then of devotions (n&m the objects of 
devotion) borrowed of every lamily of the earth with 
whom they had commerce, however discord&nt from or 
opposile to each other in temper and manners, and & 
long train of religious rites and ceremonies attendant on 
these, justify me in afflrming, that oupentition and m- 
dolence were the two great features of the Alhenlan 
character. 

I have said nothing of the Athenian vlrtues, or of the 
respectable commerce they carried on: mf only inten- 
tion in this place was to point out two slriking defects, 
which the prejudice of educalion might moline us to 
overlook. 

The glory of teaching the Athenians clvility, and of 
forming them into society by the gentie arta of persua- 
sion, belongs to Theseus.—See the Theseus of Menrsius. 
The body of men he collected together, Theseus named 
Arrv, Autu, that is troAff, the city; afterwards he named 
it Athens. The Hebrew word ethan, or asper, suits 
very well with the situation of Athens. The epilhet 
was bestowed generally on Attica by ThucydU 
dės and Plutarch; it agrees partlcularly with Athens, 
which stood on a promontory, jutting out into the sea. 
The Abbe la Pluche deri ves it from the Hebrew word 
signifying linteum; this corresponds very well with the 
idea of Minerva’s skili in the art of weaving, and he ob* 
i serves that linen waa the dress of the Athenians. 
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I. O v receiving this anawer from the Atheni- 
ans, the ambassadors returned to Sparta. Aa 
soon aa Mardoniua heard from Alezander the 
determination of the Atheniana, he moved from 
Thessaly, directing by rapid marchea hiacoarae 
towarda Athena. Wherever he came he fur- 
nished himaelf with aappliea of troope. The 
princea of Theaaaly were so far from repenting 
of the part they had taken, that they endeav- 
oured štili more to animate Mardoniua. OT 
thaae, Thoraz 1 of Lariaas, 2 * who had attended 
Xerxes in hia flight, now openly conducted 
Mardoniua into Greece. 

II. Aa aoon aa the army in ita progresą ar- 
rived at Besotis, the Thebana received Mardo¬ 
niua. They endeavoured to perauade him to 
fix hia atation where he was, aaauring him that 
a place more convenient for a camp, or better 
adapted for the accompliahment of the purpoae 
he had in view, could not be found. They told 
him, that by ataying here he might aubduethe 
Greeka without a battle. He might be satis- 
fied, they added, from hia former experieuce y 
that aš long aa the Greeka were united, it would 
be impoaaible for any body of men to 8ubdue 
them. “ If,” aaid they, “ you will be directed by 
our advice, you will be able, without difficulty, 
to counteract their wiaeat counaela. Send a 
sum of money to the moat powerful men in 
each city; you vrill thu8 create anarchy in 
Greece, and by the aa8i8tance of your partizane, 
eaaily overcome all opposition.” 

III. Thia waa the advice of the Thebana, 

1 TTtorar.]—He waa the boo of Aleuas, and with hia 
two brothers Eurypylus and Thraaydeius, wera remark- 
able for their attachment to Xerxes.— T. 

2 Lariasct. ]—There were Severai cities of this name 
in A šia and in Europe. Slrabo remarka, that it waa 

something peculiar to the Lorisssei, both of Europe«and 
Asia, that the ground or soil of their settlements was 
alike in three places, at the rivera Cayster, Heroms, and 
Peueus. It waa yn srora/te^MTo;, land thrown up by the 

river.]— T. 


which he waa prevented from foIlowing, s partly 
by hisearneat desire of beeoming a aecond time 
maater of Athena, and partly by hia pride. He 
waa alao anzioua to inform the king at 8ardU, 
by meana of firea 4 diapersed at certain dieta neės 
along the islandą, that he had taken Athena. 
Proceeding therefore to Attica, he found it to- 
tally deserted; the inhabitants, aa he was in- 
formed, bei n g either at 8alamia or on boo r d the 
fleet H e then took poaaeaaion of Athena a 
aecond time, ten montba after ita capture by 
Xerxes. 

IV. Whilat he continned at Athena, he dea- 
patehed to Salamis, Murichidea, anative of the 
Helleapont, with the šame propoaitions that 
AlezandeT the Macedonian had before mada to 
the Atheniana. He sent thia aecond time, not 
that he waa ignoranl of the ill-will of the 
Atheniana towards him; bntbecause he hoped, 
that aeeing Attica efiectually subject to hia 
power, their firmnesa would relax. 

Y. Murichidea went to the council, and de- 
livered the sentimentą of Mardoniua. A aena- 
tor named Lycidas gavę hia opinion, that the 
terma offered by Murichidea were auch aa it 
became them to listen to, and comrounicate to 
the people: he aaid thia, either from convic- 


3 From foHomng ."]—Diodorus Siculus assuros ua on the 
contrary, that Manlonius, vvhilat in Beotia, did actually 
send money to the Peloponnese, to detach the principai 
cities from the league. 

4 JFTres.]—I have before spoken on this subject, and 
informed my reader, how, inremotertimes, Intelligence 
of extraordiuary events was comraunicated from one 
place to another'by means of fires. The word here is 
*vįr 9 in, which Larcher renders torches, and adds in a 
note the fbllowing paniculars : 

“ Men placed at diffenent disiances gavę notice of 
whatever haiTpened. The first who saw any thing gavę 
notice of it by holding up lighled torches: the aecond # 
held up as many torches as he had seen ; the third and * 
the ręst did the šame: by which means intelligence wss 
communicated to a great distance in a short špate of 
time.”—T. 
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tion, or seduced by the gold ofM&rdonius; būt 
he had no sooner thus expreased bitnself, tban 
botb tbe Atbeniuns wbo heard him, and tbose 
wbo were witbout rushed witb indignation up- 
on bim, and stonpd 1 bim to deatb. Murichidea 
tbey dismissed without injury. Tbe Atbenian 
women aoon heard of the turault which had 
been excited at Salamia on accountof Lycidas, 
when in a body mutualiy stimulating each other, 
tbey ran impetuoualy to bis house, and stoned 
his wife and bis cbildren. 

VI. The8e were the inducements with tbe 
Athenians for returning to Salamia: as long a a 
they entertained any expectation of asaiatanoe 
from the Peloponnese they ataid in Attica : 
būt when they found tbeir olliea careleaa and 
inactive, and that Mardonius waa already in 
Bceotia, they removed witb all tbeir effects to 
Salamia. A t the šame time they sent envoys 
to Lacedsmon, to complain that tbe 8partana, 
instead of advancing with tbem to meet the 
Barbarian in Bceotia, had aalTered bim to enter 
Attica. They told them by what liberal offers 
the Persian had invited them to his friendship; 
and they forewarned them, that i f they were not 
speedy in their communication of assiatance, 
the Athenians mušt seek soma other remedy. 
The Lacednmonians were then celebrating 
what are called the Hyacinthia, 2 * which solem- 
nity they deem of the higbeat importance; they 
vre re also at work upon the wall of the isthmus, 
of which the battlementa were already erected. 

VII. The Athenian deputies, accompanied 
by those of Megara and Platea, arrived at La- 

1 Stonedhim .]—A man of Ihe name of Cyrsilus had 
ten montha before met a aimilar fale fjr having adviaed 
the poople to stay In their ciiy and receive Xerxes. The 
Athenian women in Hke manner atoned his wifo. Ci¬ 
cero mentions the šame fact, probabiy from Demosthe- 
nes.—See Demosl. OroL pro Corona.—Larcher. 

The Stoning a person to death was in remoter times 
not only resorted to by the people to gratify their fury 
against an obnoxious character, būt it had the sanetion 
of law, and was a punishment ahnexed to more enor- 
mous crimes. The eztreme barbarity of it is too obvious 
to require discussion ; we accordiusly find it gradually 
disused as civilizalion extended ils powerful influence. 
Within these lašt centuries, in all the distractions of 
civil, or the tumulLs occasioned by religiuus fanaticism, 
we meet with no example of any one's beiną stoned to 
death. A modern traveller inforras us, that lapirialion, 
or stoning to death, is a punishment ai this time inflic- 
ted in Abyssinia for crimes against roligion.— T. 

2 Hyacinthia.'] —A particular description of this so- 

lemnity is gi ve n by Aihensus in hisfourth book. -They 

were celebrated in memory of the beautiful Hyacinthus, 

\vhose story mušt be sufficiently familiar; and they 

were accompanied by games in honour of Apollo. They 

conitnued three days, and were ezhibited at Amyclae, 

In Lacoaia.— T. 


cedsmon, and being inlroduced to the Ephori, 9 
thus addresscd them : «We have to inform 
you, on the part of the Athenians, that the 
king of the Medes bas expressed himself will- 
ing to restore us our country, and to form an 
alliance with us on eąuitable terms, without 
fraud or collusion: he has also engaged to give 
us any other country which we may choose, in 
addition to our own. We, however, though 
deserted and betrayed by the Greeks, have 
steadily refused all his offers, through reverence 
for tbe Grecian Jupiter, 4 and detestation of the 
crime of treachery to our countrymen. We are 
sensible that it woold be more to our advantage 
to accept the Barbarian’s offered friendship, 
tban continue the object of his bostilities : we 
sball however be Tery unvrilling to do ao. Thus 
far we have discharged our duty to the Greeks 
with rincerity and candour; būt you, who were 
so greatly alarmed at the possibility of our be- 
coming the confederates of Persia, wben once 
you were convinced that we should continue 
faithful to Greece, and when you had nearly 
completed the wall on the isthmus, thougt* no 
funher of us nor of our danger. You had 
agreed with us jointly to meet the Barbarian in 
Bceotia ; būt you never fulfilled the engage- 
ment, consideriug the entrance of the enemy 
into Attica of no importance. The Athenians 
therefore confess, that they are incensed against 
you, as having violated your engagements. We 
now reąuire you instantly to send us supplies, 
that we may be able to oppose the Barbarian 
in Attica. We have failed in meeting him in 
Bceotia ; būt we think the plains of Thria, 5 * * * in 
our own territories, a convenient and proper 
place to offer him bsttie.” 


3 Ephori.]—Of the Ephori I have before spoken at 
some length, būt I omitted to mention that the principai 
Ephorus was called Eponymns, as the principai Archon 
was at Alhens, and for the šame reason, because irom 
him the year was named ipofioovroę reu Su**. — T. 

4 Grecian Jupiter .]—.Pausanlas in Corinthiis, c. xxx. 
speaks of a temple erected to this Jupiter ona monmain 
called Panhellenium: U was said to have been erected 
by ^Eacus. Thore was also a festival called the Panelio 
nia, celebrated by an assembly of people from the difler- 
ent paris of Greece.— T. 

5 Thria .]—This was a village in Attica.—See Spon de 
Pagis At tiria. Alhens had ten galės, tbe largest of 
which, probabiy because the entrance to the city from 
Thria, were called Portą Thriasise.—See Meuraiua Al 
tic<p Lectionea. The šame gates were aflerwards called 
Dipylon.—See' Plutorch in Pericle. n*<». ruę 

wK*ę m! vvv rvKtv erofut^šrrmt. It Was also called the 
sacred gale, and was that through which Sylla emered 
from the Pirams. It was named moreover the gals of 
Cer&micus.—T. 
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VIII. The Ephori heard, būt deferred an- 
nwering thern till the neit day : when tbe mor- 
row came, they put thern off till the day follow- 
ing, and this they did for ten daya successively. 
In this interval, the Peloponneaiana proaecuted 
with great ardour on the isthmua their work of 
the wall, which they nearly completed. Why 
the Spartana diacovered so great an anziety on 
the arrival of Alezander at Athens, lest tbe 
Atheniana ahould cpme to terma with the 
Mados, and why now they did not aeem to con- 
cern themaelves about thern, ia raore than I am 
able to ezplain, unleaa it was that the wall of 
the iathmua waa nnfiniahed, after which they 
did not want the aid of the Atheniana; būt 
when Alexander arrived at Athena, thia work 
waa not completed, although from terror of the 
Perąiana they eagerly puraued it 

IX. Tbe anawer and motiona of the 8par- 
tana were finally these : on the day preceding 
that which was lašt appointed, a man of Tegea, 
named Chileua, 6 who enjoyed at Lacedsmon 
greater reputation than any other foreigner, in- 
qdfred from ono of the Ephori what the Athe- 
nians had said : which when he knew, he thua 
addreaaed thern s “ Things, O Ephori, are thns 
circumstanced. If the Atheniana, withdrawing 
from our allianoe, ahall unite with the Persian, 
atrong as our wall on the iathmua may be, the 
enemy will štili find an eaay entrance into the 
Peloponneae.. Let ua thercfore hear thern be- 
fore they do any thing which may involve 
Greece in ruin.” 

X. The Ephori were so impreased by what 
Chileus had said, that without communicating 
with the deputies of the different statės, whilat 
it was yet night, they aent away a detachment 
of five thousand Spartans, each accompanied by 
eeven Helots, under the conduct of Pauaaniaa, 
eon of Cleombrotus. The command properly 
belonged to Plistarchua, 7 aon of Leonidaa; he 
waa yet a child, and Pauaaniaa was hia guardian 
and his uncle. Cleombrotus, the aon of An- 

6 Chileus.]— Plntarch, in the Kąsny so oflen qunted, 
takes occasi-m in this placo Severe lyto roprobate Hero- 
dolas. Acc'inlin? to the Histnrian, says he, we are 
Inusht to b( lieve, that if any privalė business had kept 
Chileus ai h<»me, or if the rites of private hospitality had 
not acridenially subsisted l)etwixt this man and some 
of the Ephori, the splendid victory of Plalea never 
woul(l ha ve happened. Sūrely lt could not he necessary 
to inform a man of Plntarch’s wisdom, that from causes 
eqtially insi^nificant, events not Icsb importam than the 
one here recoriled ha ve procccded.— T. 

7 Plistarchua .']—This prince, according to Pausanias, 
died at a very early age, and waa succeeded by tho 

Pkuaaniaa here mentloned.— T, 


azandridea, and f&ther of Panaanias, diėd very 
aoon after having conducted back from. the 
iathmua the detachment which conatructed the 
wall. He had brought them back, becauso, 
whilst oflering a sacrifice to determine whether 
he ahould attack the Persian, an eclipae 8 of 
the son had happened. Pauaaniaa selected as 
hia assiatant in command, Euryanactes, aon of 
Dorieus, who was his relation. 

XI. With these foroea Pauaaniaa left Spar¬ 
ta : the deputies, ignorant of the matter, when 
the morning came went to the Ephori, having 
previously resolved to retum to their respective 
citiea : M You, O Lacedamonians,” they ex- 
claimed, « lingering here, aolemnize the Hya- 
cinthia, and are busy in your public games, 
i baaely deaerting your aibes. The Atheniana, 
injured by you, and būt little aaaiated by any, 
will make their peace with the Peraiana on the 
best terma they can obtain. When the cnmity 
betwixt ua ahall have ceaaed, and we ahall be- 
come the king’s aibes, we ahall. fight with him 
wherever he may choose to lead ua: you may 
know tberefore what conaequencea you have to 
expecL” In answer to this declaration of the 
ambassadors, the Ephori proteated upon oath, 
that they belieYed their troopa were already in 
Orestium, on their march against the atran- 
gera f by which ezpreaaion they meant the 


8 An eclipae .]— 1 That an ecllpse in the early ages of ig- 
norance and superstilion should be deemed an inauspi- 
cious omen seema very natūrai. A parlial deprivalion 
of light or heat, contrary to their ordinary experience, 
and beyond their ability to account for or explain, mušt 
to untutored mindė have had the appearance of preter- 
natural interposition, and have seemed expressive of 
divlne diapleasure. 

Mr. Seldon makes no scruple to assert, that the &n- 
thors of the melancholy rites instituted in Pbrygia in hon- 
our of Adonis, had no other meaning than to represent 
thereby the access and recess of the sun. Attes Hyea , 
Hyea Attes , was the sėt form<»fcxclatnationused in these 
mysteries, which, as explalned by Bochart, means, tu ea 
ignis, Ule eat ignia, is consistent wlth Seldon’soplnion, 
and justifies us in concludinsr, that ignia, fire or heat, 
whether solar or any other, whciher real or symbolical, 
was the chiefthing intended and pointed at In these mys¬ 
teries. Neilher is lt perhnps unworthy of remark, that 
Ezekiel was carried to the north door of the temple to 
beh<<ld the women lamentinp Thammuz or Adonis. 

“ The n he brought me to the door of the gale of tha 
Lord’s house which was towards the north, and behold, 
there sat women weeping for Thammuz.”- Ezck. vili. 
15.—7*. 

9 The Strangera , $c. Borbariana .]—T have be fore re¬ 
marke d, that the ancients used the word Barbarians*in 
a much milder sense than we do. In the sense in which 
it is here used, it occurs in the follovring classical lines 
of MiUon: 

Htgh od a thrabe of myal stato, whkh far 
I Oeatoitt the waalU> ot Oram or of lod, 
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Barbarians. The deputies, not understsnding 
them, requesf@d an eiplaoation. When the 
roatter waa properly repreaented to them, they 
departed with astonishment to overtake them, 
accompanied by five thoueand armed tročps 
from the neigbbourhood of Sparta. 

XII. Whi!st these were hastening to the 
isthmus, the Argi ves, 1 aa soon as they heard of 
the departare of Pausanias at the head of a 
body of troope from 8parta, sent one of their 
fleetest messengers to Mardonius in Attica. 
They had before undertaken to prevent the 
Lacedsemonians from taki n g the field. When 
their herald arrived at Athens, «* I am sent,” 
aaid he to Mardonius, « by the Argives, to in- 
form you that the forces of Sparta are already 
on their march, and we have not been able to 
prevent them ; avail yourself therefore of this 
Information.” Saying this, be returned. 

XIII. Mardonius, hearing this, determined 
to stay no longer in Attica. He had continued 
until this time, willing to aee what measures 
the Athenians wonld take; and he bad refrain- 
ed from offering any kind of injury to the 
Athenian landa, hoping they would štili roake 
peace with him. Wben it was evident that 
this was not to be expected, he withdrew bis 
army before Pausanias and his detaehment ar¬ 
rived at the isthmus. He did not however 
depart without setting fire to Athens, 2 and 
levelling with the ground whatever of the walls, 
buildings, or temples, štili remained entire. 
He was induced to quit his station, because the 
country of Attica was iii adapted for cavalry, 
and because in case of defeat he had no other 


Or wh*re tb® gor g co u i aaat wilh rkhst bud 
Sbower» on her kinp barime peul ud pSd, 

Satan emltod «t—r. 

1 The Argive*.]— -Euetathius In Dionys. informs ua, 

that Apis having cleared the Peloponneae of aerpenta, 
named it from himaelf Apia. He waa afierwards deified, 
and thence called Serapis, all whlch has a m&nifest allu- 
sion to the greal idol of the Egyplians. From these aer¬ 
penta probably this part of the Peloponneae waa called 
Argus, for Argus, according to Heaychiua, waa used 
aynonymously with Ophia, Šerpe na.—See Heaychiua ai 
the word Būt thia is mere conjocture. 

2 Pire to Alhene.']— The fate of Athens haa been vari¬ 

om It waa burned by Xerxea; the following year by 
Mardonius; it wasalhird time destroyed in the Pelo- 
ponneaian war; it received a Roman garrison to protect 
lt agni n ai Philip, aon of Demetrius, Imt waa, not lnng 
aflerwards, ravaged and defaced by Sylla; in the reign 
of Arcadiu8 and Honoriua, it waa torn to pieces by Ala- 
ric, king of the Goths, and it is now aa nhscuro and in- 
aignificant aa it waa onco famous and splendid. When 
In its glory, the circumference of the walla of the cily 
alone waa seven miies and a balt Modern Athens is 
called Aibini— T. 


means of escape būt throogh stralts, where a 
handful of men might cut off his retreaL He 
therefore determined to movė to Thebes, that 
he migbt have the advantage of fighting near a 
confederate city, and in a country convenient 
for hia cavalry. 

XIV. Mardonius was already on hia march, 
when another courier came in haate to inforna 
him, that a second body of a thoueand Spartana 
was moving towards Megara. He accordingly 
deliberated how he might intercept this latter 
party. Turning aside towards Megara, 3 he 
sent on his cavalry to ravage the Megarian 
landa. These were the extrėmė limite, on the 
western parts of Europe, to which the Peratan 
army penetrated. 

XV. Another mesaenger now came to teU 
him, that the Greeka were asaembled with great 

1 strength at the isthmus, he therefore tumed 
back through Decelea. The Bceotian chiefs 
had employed their Asopian neighboure as 
guides, who conducted Mardonius first to 
Sphendaleas, and thence to Tanagra. A t Tana¬ 
gra, Mardonius passed tbe night, and the ^xt 
day came to Scolos, in the Theban territory. 
Here the landa of the Thebans, though the 
friends and allies of the Medes, were laid waste, 
not from any enmity, būt from the urgent ne- 
cessitiee of the army. The general was deair- 
ous to forttfy his carap, and to have eome plece 
of refuge in case of defeaL His camp eitend- 
ed from Erythrs, by Hysi®, as far as Platea, 
on the banks of the Asopus. It was protected 
by a wall vrhich did not continoe the wholo 
extent of the camp, būt which occupied a space 
of ten stadia in each of the four frontą. Whilst 
the Barbarians vrere employed on this work, 
Attaginus, the son of Phrynon, a Theban, gavę 
a magnificent entertainment, to wbich M ardo- 
nius and fifty Persians of the highest rauk were 
invited. They accepted the summons, and the 
feast was given at Thebes. 

XVI. What I am now going to relate, 1 
received from Thersander, an Orchomenian, 
one of the most esteemed of his country men. 
He informed rae that he was one of fifty The¬ 
bans whom Attaginus at tbe šame time invited. 
They were so disposed at the entertainment, 

3 Megara }—Was at tbe poinl of middle distance be- 
twfxi Athens and Corinih: it took its name either from 
Megarae, a aon of Neptūne, or Megareus, a aon of Apollo. 
It wos the native place of Euclid the Socralic, and of 
Theognis. The re was a place of the šame name in Sic- 
ily. The Megara bore menlioned retaLu k* ancienl 
name.— T. 
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that a Theban and a Peniau were on the šame 
couch. 4 After the feast thej began to drink 
cheerfully, when the Penian who was on the 
■ame couch, asked him in Greek, «What 
countrymao he waa t 1 6 * * ' he replied, “ An Or- 
chomenian.” “ Well,’ , answered the Penian, 
« since we have feasted together, and partaken 
of the šame libationa, 9 1 would wiah to impress 
tipon your mind something whicb may induce 
you to remember me, and at the šame time 
enable you to provide for your own security. 
You see the Penians prese n t at this banąuet, 
and you know what forces were encamped upon 
the borders of the river ; of all these in a short 
interval very few will rėmai n.” Whilst he waa 
saying this, the Penian wept. Hia neighbour, 
< aatoniahed at the remark, replied: 44 Doea it 
not become you to communicate this to Mar- 
doniua, and to thoae neit him in dignity 1” 
44 My friend,” returned the Peraian, 44 it ia not 
for man to counteract the deciaiona of provi- 
dence. Confidence ia aeldom obtained to the 
moat obvioua trutha. A multitude of Peraiana 
think aa I do; būt likę me, they follow what 
it ia not in their power to avoid. Nothing in 
human life ia more to be lamented, than that a 


4 On the 9ame couch .]—'The anclenla, in more remote 
timcs, sat ai tablo as we do. Homer represents people 
as siuing round a tablo. Yet the cuatom of reclining on 
a couch at meala mušt have been praciised very early, 
as is evident from this passage of Herodjlua. The Ro¬ 
maną also, In the earlicr times of the republic, sat; and 
Montfaucon, eipressing hia surprise at this, inąuires 
whai c'>uld posaibly induce the Romane, ai they bccame 
more luxurious and volupluous, to adopt a custom much 
less cnnvenienl and easy. He proceeds to give the f«»l- 
lowing reason from Mercurialis, who aays, that they flrst 
began to eat in a reclining auitude when the uae of the 
balh became fashionable ; it w«s their custom to bathe 
bef>re supper ; after bathing to lie down, and have their 
aupper placed be fore ihem; it aoon became universally 
the practice to eat in that poature. Hel iogabalus had his 
sleeping beds and table beds of solid silver.—Sce Mani- 
fatv'on, vol. iii. 74 See also Harmor’s Observations on 
Pasiagci of Scripture, from wh!ch I extract the fol lowt ng: 

“ThePenian carvings alPersepolis frequently ex- 
hibil a venerable personage siuing in a sort of high-rais* 
ed chair, with a footstool; būt the latter sovereigns of 
that country have sat with their legs under them nn some 
carpei or cushion laid on the floor, likę their luhjecti. 
Two very ancient coloisal itatuei in Egypt are placed 
on cubical stone s, in the lame attitude we make ūse of 
in siuing.” In likę manner, we find the figures on the 
ancient Syrian coina are represented siuing on seats as 
are do.—7*. 

6 Šame Ubaticna .]—The Greek ia, iponrovSoę, which 

periiaps might as well have been rendered, drank of the 

šame cup. This expression occurs with great beauty 
and eflecl in the lively allegorical description which Na- 

than gives David of his conduct. 44 li did eat of his own 
meat, and drank <fhi* own cup,” Jtc.— T> 


wiae man should bare 80 littlo influence.” This 
infonnation I received from Thersander tho 
Orchomenian, who alsu told me that he related 
the šame to many, bcfore the battle of Platea. 

XVII. Whilst Murdomus was atationed in 
Bceotia, all the Greeks who were attached to 
the Penians supplied him with troops, and 
joined him in hia attack on Athens; the Pho- 
ceans alone did not: these had indeed, and 
with apparent ardonr, favoured the Medes, not 
from inciination būt necessity. A few days 
after the entertainment given at Thebes, they 
arrived with n thousand well armed troops under 
the command of Harmocydes, one of their moct 
popular eiti zona. Mardoniua, on their follow- 
ing bim to Thebes, sent some horsemen, com- 
manding them to balt by themselves in the 
pl&in where they were: at the šame moment 
all the Penian cavalry appeared in sight. A 
rumour instantly circulated amongthose Greeks 
who were in the Persian camp, that the Pho- 
ceana were going to be put to death by the 
cavalry. The šame also spread among the 
Phoceans ; on which account their leader Har¬ 
mocydes thus addressed them: My friends, I 
am convinced that we are destined to perish by 
the swords of these men, and from the accuso- 
tions of the Thessalians. Let each man therc- 
fore prove his valour. It is better to die likę 
men, eierting ourselves in our own defence, 
than to suffer ourselves to be slain tamely and 
without resistance : let these Barbarians know 
that the men whose deaths they meditate are 
Greeks.” 

XVIII. With these words Harmocydes ani- 
mated his countrymen. When the cavalry had 
surrouuded them, they rodė up as if to destroy 
them ; they made a show of hurling their wea- 
pons, which some of them probably did. The 
Phoceans upon this elosed their ranks, and on 
every part fronted the enemy. The Penians, 
seeing this, feced about and retired. I am not 
able to decide whether, at the instigatiou of the 
Thessalians, the Phoceans were actually doom- 
ed to death ; or wbether, observing them deter- 
mined to defend themselves, tbe Penians re¬ 
tired from the fear of rcceiving some injnry 
themselves, and as if they had been ao ordered 
by Mardoniua, merely to make ezperiment of 
their valour. After the cavalry were wilhdrawn, 
a herald caroe to them on the part of Mardo¬ 
nius : « Men of Phocls,” he eiclaimed, 44 be 
not alarmed; you have given a proof of reaolu- 
tion whicb Mardoniua had been taught not to 
3 o 2 
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cjpect; assist u s tb ere fore in the war veith 
alacrity, for you shall neither outdo roe nor the 
king in generosity.” The above is what hap- 
pened with respect to the Phoceans. 

XIX The Lacedsmoniana arriving at the 
isthmus, 1 fortified their camp. As aoon as thia 
waa known to the ręst of the Peloponnešiaus, 
all vvere untvilling to be surpassed by the 8par- 
tans, as well they who were actuated by a love 
of their country, as they who had seen the La- 
cedsemonians proceed op their march. The 
victims which wore socrificed having a favour- 
able appearance, they left the isthmus in a body, 
and came to Eleusis. The sacrifices at this 
place heing again auspicious, they continued to 
advance, having been joined at Eleusis by the 
Atkenians, who had passed over from Salamis. 
On their arrival at Erythrs, in B(£Otia y they 
first leamed that the Barbarians were encamp- 
ed near the Asopus; Consulting upon which, 
they marched forward to the foot of Mount 
Cithcron.* 

XX. As they did notdescend into the plain, 3 


1 At the ts/Ami/s.]—Diodorus Siculus says, thal the 
Pelopunnesians, arriving at the isthmus, agreed without 
reserve to lake the fullowing nath : 

u I will not prefer life to libeny ; I will not deaert my 
commanders, living or dead ; I will grant būriai to all 
the aliics who ahall periah in the conlesl; afier having 
vanoti iahed ihe BarbarinDs, I will not destroy nny city 
which contril uted to their defeat: I will not rebuild any 
temple which they havo burned or ovenurned; būt I 
■will leave them in their present condition, as a monu- 
ment to p*'st.erity of the impiely ofthe Barbarians.” 

Lycurgus says, and with great probnbiliiy, that this 
oath was taken by the confederatea at Platea.— Lycurg. 
contra Leocreton. The oath is there prese r ved, būt it 
d i Afera in soma respect: itadds, “I will decimate all 
those who ha ve taken part with the Barbarians.”— Lar- 
cher. 

2 Cithetron .']—This placo was parllcularly eminent 
for the sacrifices to Bocchus.—See Virg. JEn. v. 301. 

Otulis commotis ezeita neria 

Thr» ūbi audito stimulant trielerica Ifatecbo 

Orgia, nocturnusqtw vocat cIjuhotd C ittucroo. T. 

3 bito the plain.y -Plutarch relates somo particulars 
previous to this event, vvhich are vrorth transcribing. 

Whilst Greece f»und itself brought to a mosi delicate 
crisis, soma Athcnian citizens of the noblest families of 
the place, secins themselves ruined by the war, and con- 
sidering that wiih their effects they had al6o lošt their 
credit and their influence, beld some secrel roeetings 
and determined to destroy the popular povernment of 
Athens: in which projecl if they fuilcd, they res<dved to 
ruin the statė, and surrender Greece to the Barbarians. 
This conspiracy had already made some progresą, v-hen 
it was discovered to Aristides. He ai first was greatly 
alarmed, fr<m the juneture at vrhich it happcned ; Lot 
as he knew not the precise number of conspirators, he 
thouchl it opedient not to neglect an affkir of so greiti 
importance, and yel net to invesligate it too minule ly in 
order to pive those concerned opportunity to repent. 
He satisded himself with arresiing eighl of the conspira- 


Mardonias sent sgainst them the vrhole of h» 
cnvalry, under the command of Masistius, call- 
ed by the Greeka Macisius. He was a Per¬ 
si n n of distinclion, and was on this occasion 
m o u n te d on a Nissan borse, 4 decorated w»th a 
hridie of gold, and other splendid trappings. 
When they came near the Greeka, they attack- 
ed them in squadrons, did them considerable 
injury, and by way of insult called them uromen. 

XXI. The situation of the Mcgarian* being 
mos t easy of access, was most eiposed to the 
enemy’s attack. Being hardly pressed by the 
Barbarians, they sent a herald, who thus ad- 
dressed the Grecian commanders: «*We Me- 
garians, O allies, are nnable to atand the shock 
of the enemy’s cavalry in our present position: 
nevenheless, though closely pressed, we make 
• vigorous and valiant resistance. If you are 
not speedy in relieving u s, we shall be compell- 
ed to quit the field.” Alter this report of the 
heralds, Pausanias vvished to see if any of the 
Greeka would voluntarily offer themselves to 
take the post of the Megarians. All refused 
except a ebosen band of three hundred Athe- 
nians, commanded by Olympiodorus the son of 
Lampon. 

XXII. This body, which took upon itself 
the defence of a post declined by all the other 
Greeks encamped at Erythr®, brought vvith 
them a band of archers. The engogement, 
after an obstinate dispute, terminated thus : 
The enemies* horse attacked in squadrons ; 
the steed of Masistius, being conspicuous above 
the ręst, was wounded in the aide by an ar- 
row; it reared, and becoming unruly from the 
pain of the wound, threw its rider. The 
Athenians rushed upon him, seized the horse, 
and notwithstanding his resistance, killed Ma- 
sieti us. In doing this, however, they had some 
difficulty, on account of his armour. Over a 
purple tunic he wore a breast-plate covered 
with platės of gold. This repelled all their 
Mowa, vvhich some person perceiving, killed 


tors; of these, two as the most guilty were immediately 
proceeded against, būt they eontrived to escape. Tlia 
ręst he dlsmlssed, that they mighl show thalr rejientanee 
by their vnlour, telling them that a battle should be tha 
great tribūnai to d eterini ne their slncere and good in- 
tentions to their country .—PlutarcK'a Life <f Aristide*. 
— Larcher. 

Ą Kisaan horse.'}— These horsea are mentioned as re- 
markable for tl'.eir size, in Tbalia, c. 13$. Strabo says, 
bonk tha Ilth, that they were used by klngs, being the 
best and largestbreed, Afirroi evcri k«< fiiyirrait; they 
are saki to have been all of a goldencolour, h»«i (arvuę 
muvmę. — 2\ 
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nftn by wounding him in the eye. 5 6 The death 
of Masistius was unknown to the ręst of his 
troope ; they did not see him fall from his 
horse, and wera ignorant of-his fate, their at- 
tention being entirely occu^žed by sncceedįng 
in regalar aquadrona to the charge. At length 
making a atand, they perceived themselves 
tvithout a leader. Upon this they mutually 
animated each other, and rushed in with united 
force upon the enemy, to briog off the body 6 
of Masistius. 

XXIII. The Athenians seeing them ad- 
▼ance no longer in anccessiTe aąuadrons, bot in 
a collected body, called out for relief. While 
the infantry were moving to their support, tbe 
body of Masistins was vigoroosly disputed. 
While the three hundred were alone, they were 
compelled to give ground, and recede from the 
body ; būt other forcea coming to their relief, 
the cavalry in their turn gavę way, and, with 
the body of their leader, lošt a gTeat number 
of their men. Retiring for the space of two 
stadia, they held a consultation, and being with- 
ont a commander, determined to return to 
Mardoniua. 

XXIV. On their arrival at the camp, the 
death of Masistius apread a general aorrow 
through the army, and greatly afflicted M ardo¬ 
mus bimself. v They cnt off the hair from 
themsclves, their horaes, and their beaata of 
burden, and all Bceotia resounded with their 
cries and lamentationa. The man they had 
lošt wa8 next to Mardoniua, most eateemed by 
the Peraiana and the king. Thua the Bar- 
bariana in their manner hononred the deceaaed 
Masistius. 

XXV. The Greeka having not only auatained 
būt repelled the attacka of the caTahry, were in- 
ppired with increaaing reaolution. The body 
of Masistius, which from ita beaoty and aižo 


5 In the eye.]—Plutarch, in his life of Ariatides, sars 
thnt Masistius waa killcd by a wound through the opcn- 
in? of his helmet. 

6 Bring tffthe bodt/.y -This was considered as n high 
point of honour in ancient military Service. Some of the 
tin. st. jiassages of Homcr aro fotind in his descriptiona 
of battles about the dead bodies of the alain. The auper- 
etiiinus ideas which prevailed, from the circumslance of 
a Mereased relative’s not receiving the rites of būriai, 
nro beauiifully eniployed by Sophoclea in his Antigone, 
It se**ms a very natūrai impulse, būt I remember no 

other instance where the Persians appear to ha ve been 
tenar i-ms with respect to this prejudice. Their obstina- 

cy on this occasion might increase in the proponion in 

which they saw it exerciacd by their adversaries. On 
Iho citatoms of the Persians with rcspect to their dead, 

boc book i. c. cxl. and uote 125.— T. 


m 

deaerved admiration, they plaeed on a carriage, 
and paased through the ranka, 7 while all ąnitted 
their atationa to view it. They aflerwarda 
determined to remove to Platea; they thought 
thia a m ore commodioua place for a camp than 
Erythrs, aa well for other reaaona as because 
there waa plenty of water. To thia place, near 
wbich ia. the fountain of Gargaphie, they re- 
•olved to go and pitch a regnlarly fortified camp. 
Taking their arma, they proceeded by tbe foot 
of Cithffiron, and paaring Hysi®, came to Platea 
Tbey drew themaelves up in regalar diviaiona 
of the different nationa near the fountain of 
Gargaphie 8 and the ahrine of the boro Andro- 
cratea, 9 aome on a gently risi n g gtound, othera 
on the plain. 

XXVI. In the arrangement of the aeveral 
nationa, a violent dispute aroae betwixt the 
Tegeana and Atheniana, each aascrting their 
daira to one of the wings, in vindication of 
which they appealed to their former aa well as 
more recent eiploits. The Tegeana špoke to 
thia effect: “ The post which we now claim 
haa ever been given ua by the joint consent of 
the allie8 f in all the expeditioti8 made beyond 
the Peloponneae: we not only apeak of ancient 
būt of leaa diatant periodą. After the death of 
Eurystheus, vrhen the Heraclidc 10 made an at¬ 
tempt to return to the Peloponneae, the rank 
we now rindicate waa allovred ua on the follow- 
ing occasion: In conjunction with the Achsana 
and lomaus, who then poaaeased the Pelopon- 
nese, we advanced aa alliea to the isthmua, en- 
camping oppoaite to thoae who werp endeav- 
ouring to return. A t tha t time Hyllua made 
a propoeition not to risk the safcty of the two 
armiea, būt that the Peloponneaians ahould se- 
lect the braveat mau of all their army to engage 


7 Through the mm*.]—'Thus in the twenty-second 
book of the Iliad, Achilles directs the body of Bector to 
be carried for inspectlon through the Grecian army. 

Mramwhile ye ■on* of Greece ia triumph hrinę 
Tbe corpse rf Hedor, ud your Pacus lin*; 

Be tbii the aoog, »Iow moving bmaidvtbc atole j 
Hector it dead, ud D km ia no more.—T. 

8 Gargaphie .']—Tlds place is celebraicd in poetic sto¬ 
ry f ir being the place where AcUeon waa devoured by 
his dogs.— T. 

9 AndrocTatee ."]—Androcrates had been anciently a 
Platean commander. 

10 ITerarlida ."]—This speech of the Teeeat® does not 
to nie eeem remarkably wise. They had t«uer, I ahould 
suppose, have spoken būt very tenderly of their exploita 
atrainst the Heraclirise inthe prcsence of their imme- 
diate descendants, who to punlsh their arrogance might 
naturally enough assign the superiority to their rivals, 
although their pretensiona were not so well founded.— 
Larcher. 
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him in single combat, upon ceriam terms. The 
Peloponnesians assented, and an oath was 
taken to this effect: If Hyllus conąuered the 
Peloponnesian chief, the Heraclids should be 
■uffered to resnme their pa temai inherit&nce, 
if Hyllus was vanąuished, the Heraclids were 
to reti re, nor during the space of one hundred 
yeara make any effort to retom to the Pelo- 
ponnese. Echemua the son of CEnopus, and 
grandson of Phegeus, 1 our leader and prince, 
veas aelected on this occasion by the voice of 
all the confeddratea. He encoontered Hyllus, 
and slew him. From this exploit, the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians of that period assigned us many 
honourable distinctions which we štili retain, 
and this in particular, that as often as any ex- 
pedition should be made by their joint forces, 
we should command one of the wings. With 
you, O Lacedsmonians, we do not enter inlo 
competition, we are vvilling that you should 
take y our post in which wing you think proper; 
the command of the other, which has so long 
been allowed us, we c lai m now. Not to dwell 
upon the action we have recited, we are cer- 
tainly more worthy of this post than the Athe- 
niant* On your account, O Spartans, as well 
as for the benefit of olhers, we have fought 
again and again with succeas and glory. Let 
not then the Athenians be on this occasion 
preferred to us ; for they have never in an 
equal manner distinguished themselves in past 
or in more recent periodą.’* 

XXVII. The Athenians made this reply :J 
« We are well aware, that the motive of our 
assembling here is not to spend our time in 
altercations, būt to fight the Barbarians; būt 
since it has been thought necessary to urge on 
the part of the Tegeats their ancient as well as 
more recent exploits, we feel ouraelves obliged 
to assert that rigbt, which we receive from our 
ancestors, to be preferred to the Arcadians as 
long as we shall conduct ouraelves well. These 
Heraclids, whose leader they boast to have 
slain at the isthmus, after being rejected by all 
the Greeks with whom they wished to take 
refuge from the servitude of the people of My- 
cens, found a secure retreat with us alone. In 
conjunction with them we chastised the inso- 
lence of Eurystheus, and obtained a complete 
victory over those who at that time possessed 
the Peloponnese. The Argives, who under 

1 Phegeus.]— Larcher, on the aulhorily of Pausanias, 
proposes to read Cepheua, and I think ii ougttt to be so. 
Cepheus wts one of the Argonams. 


Polynices fought against Thebcs, remaining 
unburied, 2 we ufidertook an expedition against 
the Cadmeans, recovered the bodies, and in- 
terred them in our country at Eleuaia. 3 A 
farther instance of our proweas was exhibited 
in our repulsion of the Amazone, 4 who advanc- 
ed from the river Thermodon, to invade At¬ 
ties. We were no lesa conspicuous at the siege 
of Troy. Būt this recital is vain and useless; 
the people who were then illustrious might 
now be base, or dastards then might now be 
heroes. Enough therefore of the examples of 
our fbrmer glory, though we are štili able to 
introduce more and greater; for if any of the 
Greeks at the battle of Marathon merited re- 
nown, we may claim this, and more also. On 
that day yve alone contended with the Persian, 
and after a glorious and successful contest, vrere 
vietorious over an army of forty-six different na- 
tions : which action mušt confessedly entitleus 
to the post we claim; būt in the present statė 
of a daira, all dispute about renk is unreasona- 
ble; we are ready, O Lacedsmonians, to oppoee 
the enemy wherever you shall choose to station 
us. Wherever we may be, we shall endeavour 
to behave likę men. Lead us, therefore, we 
are ready to obey you.” 


2 Unburied.]— The sėmimams of the andante, with 
respect to the bodies of the dead remaining unburied, 
cannot be better expressed than in the following lines of 
Homer, which I gi ve i n the version of Pope. The shado 
of Patroclus, in the 23d book, thus addresses Achiiles: 

And deeps Achiiles (lhus the phutasu aid) 

Sleeps my Acbilleą hh Pstrodus dead: 

Liring, I seamed fcfe deuwt tenderat one j 
Būt oow forgot, I vuder in theajr. 

Let my pale corpae the rite* of buria! know, 

And give me entranec In the realms belcnr; 

,Till then (he įpirit flndi no reating place, 

Būt hera and (hera the nnbodied speetres chase 
The ngrant dead arouod the daik abode, 

Forbid to erom the invmeahle flood, 

Now gira thy band: Ibr to the fer&gr sbore, 

Whes ooce we pas, the aoul retine no more t 
When ooce the būt fanera*! fiunes asoeod, 

No more shall meet Achiiles and his friend^be. 

Upon this translation of Mr. Pope I may be ezcused 
remarking, that in the fourth line, the exprea*ion, “ I 
wander in the air,” is not in Homer. Homer contents 
himself with saying, “ You did not neglect me living, 
būt dead.” The seventh line also is not in Homer: 
“ Till then the spirit,” &c. it is implied perhaps, Uit cer¬ 
tain ly not expressed. It may seem cavilling to quarrel 
wilh the epithet “ irremeable” in the tenth line: 1 can 
only say it is not in Homer, who merely says, *-s- 
over the river. “ For to the farther shore, when 
once we pass,” in lines eleven and twelve, are not found 
in Homer.—T. 

3 At Eleusis.] —Pausanias as well as Herodotus as- 
serts that these bodies were inlerred ai Eleusis.— Paustm. 
1. i. c. 39. 

4 Amazone.]— Concerning the Amazons, see book 
Melpomene, chap. cx. 
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^ XXVIII. When the Athenians had thu§ 
delivered their sentimento, the Lacedsmonians 
were unanimous in declaring tbat the Arca- 
dians mušt yield to the people of Athens the 
command of one of the wings. They accord- 
ingly took their station in preference to the 
Tegeate. The Greeks who came afterwards, 
with those who were present before, were thus 
disposed. The Lacedemonians to the num- 
l>er of ten thousand, occupied the right wing; 
of these five thousand were Spartaus, who vvere 
fol!owed by thirty-five thousand Heloto lightly 
armed, allowing seven Heloto to each Spartan. 
The Tegeate, to the number of fifteen hundred 
were placed by the Spartans neit themselves, 
in consideration of their valour, and as a mark 
of hoooun. Nearest the Tegeats were five 
thousand Corinthians, who, in consequence of 
their reąuest to Pausanias, had contiguous to 
them three hundred Potidsans of Pallene. 
Neit in order were six hundred Arcadians of 
Orchomene, three thousand Sicyonians, eight 
hundred Epidauriand, and a thousand Trcezen- 
iana. Contiguous to these lašt, were two hun¬ 
dred Lepreate ; neit to whom were four hun¬ 
dred Myceneans and Tirynthians. Stationed 
by the Tirynthians were in regular succession 
a thousand Phliasians, three hundred Hermon- 
ians, six hundred Eretrians and Styreans: neit 
came four hundred Chalcidians, five hundred 
Ampraciate, eight hundred Leucadians and 
Anactorians; to whom two hundred Paleans 
of Cephallenia, and five hundred ASginet®, 
successively joined. Three thousant} Mega- 
riana and sii hundred Plateans were contiguous 
to the Athenians, who to the number of eight 
thousand, under the command of Aristides, son 
of Lysimachus, occupied the left wing at the 
other eitremity of the army. 

XXIX. The amount of this army, inde- 
pendent of the seven Heloto to each Spąrtan, 
was thirty-eight thousand seven hundred men, 
all of them completely armed and drawn toge- 
thcr to repel the Barbarian. Of the light- 
armed troops were the thirty-five thousand 
Heloto, each well prepared for battle, and 
thirty-four thousand five hundred attendant on 
the Locedamonians and other Greeks, reckon- 
ing a light armed soldier to every man ; the 
tohole of these therefore amounted to six ly¬ 
nine thousand five hundred. 

XXX. Thus the whole of the Grecian 
army assembled at Platės, including boih the 
heavy and the light-armed troops, was one 

66 


hundred eight thousand two hundred men ; 
adding to these one thousand and eight hun¬ 
dred Thespians who were with the Greeks, 
būt without artos, the complete number was 
one hundred and ten thousand. These were 
encamped on the banke of the Asopus. 5 

XXXI. The Barbarian army having eeased 
to lament Masistius, as soon as they knew that 
the Greeks were advanced to Platės, marched 
also & that part of the Asopus nearest to it; 
where they were thus disposed by Mardonius. 
Opposed to the Lacedemonians were the Per- 
sians, who, as they were superior in number, 
fronted the Tegeate also. Of this body the 
select part was opposed to the Lacedemonians, 
the lesa effective to the Tegeate. In making 
which arrangement, Mardonius followed the 
advice of the Thebans. Neit to the Persians 
were the Medes, opposed to the Corinthians, 
Potidsans, Orchomenians, and Sicyonians. 
The Bactrians were placed neit, to encounter 
the Epidaurigns, Troezenians, Lepreate, Tiryn- 
thuins, Myceneans, and Phliasians. Contiguous 
to the Bactriaifa the Indiana sere disposed, in 
opposition to the Hermionians, Eretrians, Sty¬ 
reans, and Chalcidians. The Sacas, neit in 
order, fronted the Ampraciate, -Anactorians, 
Leucadians, Paleans, and A2ginet®. The 
Athenians, Plateans, and Magareans were ul- 
timately faced by the Bocotians, Locrians, Me- 
lians, Thessalians, and a thousand Phoceans. 
All the Phoceans did not assist the Medes ; 
some of them about Parnassus, favoured the 
Greeks, and from that station attacked and 
harassed both the troops of Mardonius and 
those of the Greeks xvho were with him. The 
Macedonians and Thessalians tvėrė also oppos¬ 
ed to the Athenians. 

XXXII. In this manner Mardonius ar- 
ranged those nations who were the most 
numerous and the most illustrious; with these 
were promiscuously miied bodies of Phrygians, 
Thracians, Mysians, Psonians, and others. 

5 Of the Aacpua.~}— kn ingenious plan of this battle, 
which may give tbe reader a general Ules of the re- 
spective siluations of the two armies, may be seen in 
the Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis. In the description 
of places, every succeeding observation of dilforent tra- 
vellers confirms the fidelity and accuracy of Herodotus. 
On this subject Mr. Wood speaks thus: “I would not 
encourage that diffidence in Herodotus which has ai- 
ready been carried too far. Were 1 to give my opinion 
of him, having f illowed him through most of the coun- 
tries which he visited, I would say, that hc is a wrher 
of veracity in his description of what he sote, būt of 
crodulity in his relations of what he beard.”— T. 
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To the above might be added the Ethiopians, 
and thoee Egyptians n amed Hermotybians and 
Calasirians, 1 wbo alone of that country follow 
tbe profeaaion of arine. Tbeae had formerly 
eerved on board tbe fleet, whence they bad 
been removed to the land forces by Mardonius 
when at Pbalerum : the Egyptians bad not 
been reckoned with those forces whicb Xenes 
led against A the n s. We b avė before remarked 
that the Barbarian army coneisted of tbree 
hundred thousand men ; tbe number of the 
Greek confederates of Mardonius, as it was 
never taken, cannot be ascertained; as far as 
conjecture may determine, they amounted to 
fifty thousand. 8uch was the arrangement of 
the infantry; the cavalry were posted apart by 
themselves. 

XXXIII. Botb armies being tbus ra n ged 
in nations and sąuadrons, on the follovving day 
oflered sacrifices. The diviner on the part of 
the Greeks was Tisamenus, the son of Anti- 
ochus, who had accompanied the G/ecian army 
in this character. Ho was an Elean of the 
race of Jamidc, 2 and of the family of Clytiads, 
būt had been admitted to the rights of a Lace- 
dsemonian Citizen. Having consulted the 
Oracle at Delphi concerning bis ofTspring, 
the Pythian informed him, he should be 
victorious in Avė remarkable contests. Tis- 
ainenus not understanding this, applied hiro- 
self to gymna8tic exercises, presuming it was 
here he was to ezpect renown and victory: be- 
coming, therefore, a competitor in the Pent- 
athlon, he carried off all the prizes, ezcept that' 
of wre8tling, 3 in wbich he was foiled by Hier- 
onymus, an Andrian. The Lacedemonians, 
however, applying the oracular declaration to 
Tisamenus not to gymnastic būt military con¬ 
tests, endeavonred to prevail on him by money 
to accompany their kings, the Heraclids, as a 


1 Hermotybians and Cafarfrtafts.]—See book Euterpe, 
c. clxiv. 

2 Jamida ."]—The familiea of the Jamid®, Clytiadae, 
and Telliad®, seem to havo been all soothsayers, with 
some specific distinction. Cicero, in hia book de 
Divinat. makos a difierenco betwixt the Jamid® and 
the Clytiadn. 

Larcher thinks the text of Herodotus ifl in this place 
corrupt. Of Janius, the founder of this family, it may 
ferther be remarked, that his mother being secretly 
delivered of him, concealed him among the rushes and 
violels, from whence he bad the name of Janius, ie*, 
lon, sicnifying a violet. This is Lorcher’s account, who 
refers the rcader to Pindar, Olymp. vi. vcr. 90.—It ne- 
vertheless seem s very far-fetchod.— T. 

3 Escept that (ftcrcslling .']—See Pausanias, 1. iii. c 

xi. where the šame thing is said of this perso nage. 


lesder in their wtrlike enterprises. He, ob- 
serving that his friendship was of importance 
to the Spartans, endeavoured to make the most 
of it; he told them, that if they would admit 
him to all the privileges of a citžzen of. Sparta, 
they might eipect his Services, otherwise not. 
The Spartans were at first incensed, and for a 
time neglected him: būt when the terror of the 
Persi an army was žmpending, they acceded to 
his terma. Tisamenus seeing them thus chang- 
ed, increased his demand, 4 and insisted u po n 
their raaking his brother Hegies also a Citizen 
of Sparta. 

XXXIV. In this conduct he aeems to have 
i mitą Led the ezample of Melampus, excepting 
that the one claimed a throne, the other the 
rights of a Citizen. Melampus was iuvited 
from Pylos by the Argives, for a certain pro- 
posed compensation, to remove a kind of mad* 
ness which prevailed ainong their women. The 
Argives, on his requiring half of their king- 
dom, s disdained and left him: būt as tbe dia- 
ease continued to spread štili farther among 
their females, they returned to him, accepting 
his terma: he observing this change, extended 
his views, refusing to accomplish what they 
deaired, unless they urould also give a third part 


4 Increased his demaftd.]—The story of the Sibyline 
books wiil here occurto the reader. A woman camc to 
Tarąuin with nlne books of the or&clrs of the Sibyls, 
which ehe oflered to eell: the kine hesitating about tho 
price, she went away and burned three of them, and 
then esme and aaked the šame price for the remaining 
slx; Tarąuin again refused to acccrie to her demand; 
she acconlingly went away, and burned three more, and 
returning, štili asked the šame price.—The augure ad- 
vised the king to pay her, and preserve tho books as 
sacred, which was done.— T. 

5 Haįfirf their kingdom .']—Thcse men sometimes srl d 
their knowlcdge at a very high price. There were 
diviner* and soothsayers in all perta of Greece; 
bul Elia of the Peloponnese was particularly remark¬ 
able for two (amilies, the Jamkl® and the Clytiad®, 
who for many generations trausmtued the art of 
divination from falher to son.—See Cicero de Divinat. 
1. i. c. 41.-r. 

Melampus is thus mentloned in the Odyssey; 

A wrrtch na breathlem tnthe thrrr. 

Ncw from bis crime ind įreking vai wi(b nore; 

A «wr he m, from ęretl Melam pm tpnmg, 

Mrlampus, who in Pylos flnamhld !<*.*; 

Tilt unęrd l»v wroųę», a foreign remi m be etom, 

Fu from tbe hateful ame of all hu vroc*. 

Neteu* bis tremorai one Inog vear dešine, 

As lonjj he gman\l in Fhlbcu* 1 * chsiu. 

Meautime wh*t sngubh and w}»t nurr eonillned 
For lorely Pero rack’d bt* Ui/ring mind: 

T et hieaped be dealh, and ren^eful of hn nrrong. 

To Pylos drove the lowing bent* along: 

Tbon Nelru* vaj^unhM, acd canaignŪ the fair 
To Bias’ am*, he sought a Ibreign air j 
Argo* tbe rich for hi* retreat he ciicae, 

Tbcre fena*d hia empire, (here his pajace ro®, T. 
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to his brotber Bias; the Argi re*, compelled by 
necessity, granted this also. 

XXXV. In likę manner the Spartaus, from 
their want of the assistance of Tisanfenus, 
granted all thaft he deaired. He, from being an 
Elian, thus became a Sparta n, and assisting 
them as a diviner, they obtained five remarkable 
▼ictories. The 8partans never admitted bot 
tbeae two atrangera into tbe number of their 
citizens. The five victories were tbeae: the 
first waa this of Platea ; the second was the 
battle of Tegea, won by the Spartaus agoinst 
the Tegeats and the Argives the third at 
Dipea, against all the Arcadians, eicept the 
Mantineans; the fourth was over the Messen- 
ians at the isthmus; the lašt at Tanagra, 6 
against the Athenians and Argives, which com- 
pleted the predicted number. 

XXXVI. This Tisamenus officiated as the 
aagur of the Greeks at Platea, to which place 
he had accorapanied the Spartaus. The sacri- 
fices promised victory to the Greeks if they 
acted on the defensive, būt the contrary, if 
passing the Asopus, they began the fight. 

XXXVII. Mardonius, though anxious to 
engage, had nothing to hope from the entrails, 
tmless he acted on the defensive only. He had 
also sacrificed according to the Grecian rites, 
using as his soothsayer, Hegesistratus an 
Elean, and the most illustrious of the Tel- 
liads. The Spartans had formerly seized this 
man, thrown hira into prison, and menaced 
him with death, as one from whom they had 
received many and atrocious injuries. In 
this distress, alarmed not merely for his life, 
būt with the idea of having previously to sufifer 
many severities, he accomplished a thing which 
can hardly be told. He waa confined in some 
stocks bound with iron, būt accidentally ob- 
taining a knife, he perpetrated the boldest thing 
vrhich has ever been recorded. Calculating 
vrhat part of the reroainder he should be able to 
draw out, he cut off the extremity of his foot; 
this done, notwithstanding he was guarded, he 
dug a hole under the wall, and escaped to Te¬ 
gea, travelling only by night, and concealing 
himself in the woods during the day. Eluding 
the strictest search of the Lacedsmonians, he 
came on the third night to Tegea, his keepers 
being astonished at his resolution, for they saw 


6 Tanagra*]—' Thueydldea, in his account of this bal¬ 
tis agrees with Herodoius, and saja thatihe Lacednnio- 
% nians wsrs vlctorious: Diodorus Sicnlus, on tho contra- 
iy,represents it as doobtiul.— Lanher. 
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the half of his foot, būt could not find the man. 
In this manner Hegesistratus escaped to Te¬ 
gea, which was not at thatperiod in amity with 
Sparta. When his wound was healed he pro- 
cured himself a vrooden foot, and became an 
avowed enemy of 8parta. His animosity, how- 
ever, against the Lacedemonians proved ulti- 
mately of no advantage to himself, he waa taken 
in the ezercise of his office at Zacynthus, and 
put to death. 

XXXVIII. The fate of Hegesistratus was 
subseąuent to the battle of Platea; būt at the 
time of which we were speaking, Mardonius, for 
a considerable sum, had prevailed with him to 
sacrifice, which he eagerlydid, as well from his 
hatred of the Lacednmonians, as from the dė¬ 
si™ of reward : būt the appearance of the en¬ 
trails gavę no encouragement to fight, either to 
the Persians or their confederate Greeks, who 
also had their own appropriate soothsayer, 
Hippomachus of Leucadia. A s the Grecian 
army continually increased, Timogenides of 
Thebes, son of Herpys, advised Mardonius to 
guard the paša of Citberon, representing that 
he might thus inten^pt great bodies, who were 
every day thronging to the ailied army of the 
Greeks. 

XXXIX. The hostile armies had already 
remained eight days encamped opposite to each 
other, when the above counsel was given to 
, Mardonius. He acknowledged its propriety, 
and immediately on the approach of night, de- 
tached some cavalry to that part of Cithcron, 
leading to Platea, a place called by the Baeo- 
tians the “ Three Heads,” by the Athenians 
the “ Heads of Oak.” This measure had its 
efiect, and they took a convoy of five hundred 
beasta of burden, canying a supply of provi- 
sions from the Peloponnese to the army; with * 
the carriages, they took also all the men who 
conducted them. Masters of this booty, the 
Persians, with the most unrelenting barbarity, 
put both men and beastsrto death : when their 
cruelty was satiated, they returned with what 
they had taken to Mardonius. 

XL. After this event two days more passed, 
neither army being vrilling to engage. The 
Barbarians, to irritate the Greeks, advanced as 
far as the Asopus, būt neither army would pase 
the stream. The cavalry of Mardonius greatly 
and constantly harassed the Greeks. The The- 
bans, who were veiy zealoos in their attachp 
ment to the Medes, prosecuted tbe war with ar- 
dour, and did every thing bnt join battle; the 
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Persians and Medes supported them, and per- 
formed many illustrious actidtis. 

XLI. In this situation tbings remainod for 
the space of ten days: on the eleventh, the 
armies retaining the šame position with respect 
to each other, and the Greeks having received 
copsiderable reinforce mente, Mardonius be* 
came disgusted with their inactivity. He ac- 
cordingly heldaconferencewith Artabazus, the 
aon of Phamacea, who was one of the few 
Persians whom Xerxes honoured with his es- 
teem; it was the opinion of Artabazus that 
tbey should immediately break np their camp, 
and withdraw beneath the walls of Thebes, 
vvhere was already prepared a magazine of provi- 
aions for themselvea, and corn for their cavalry; 
hera they might at their leisure terminam the 
war by the fol!owing measures. They had in 
their possession a great ąuantity of coined and 
uncoincd gold, with an abundance of silver and 
plate: it was recommended to send theee with 
no sparing hand to the Greeks, and pavticular- 
•ly to those of greatest authority in their respec- 
tive rities. It was urged that if this were done, 
the Greeks wonld soon surrender their liber- 
ties, nor again risk the hazard of a battle. 
This opinion was seconded by the Thebans, 
who thought that it would operete successfully. 
Mardonius was of a contrary opinion, herce, 
ohstinate, and unyielding. His own army he 
thought superior to that of the Greeks, and 
that they should by all means fight before the 
Greeks received farther supplies: that they 
should give no importance to the declarations 
of Hegesistratus, būt vrithout violating the laws 
of Penia, commence a battle in their usual 
manner. 

XLII. This opinion of Mardonius nobody 
thought proper to oppose, for to him, and not 
to Artabazus, the king had confided the 
supranta command of the army. He there- 
fore assembled the principai officere of the 
Persians and confederate Greeks, and asked 
them, whether they knew of any oracle predict- 
ing that the Penians should be overthrown by 
the Greeks. No one ventured to reply, 
partiy beęause they were ignorant of any 
such oracle, and partiy because they were fear- 
ful of delivering their real sentimentą. Mar¬ 
donius, therefore, thus addressed them: “ As 
either you knowno such oracle, or darė notsay 
what you think, I will tell you my opinion, 
which I conceive to be well founded: an oracle 
has said, that the Persians, on their entering 


Greece, shall plnnder the temple of Delphi, 
and in consequence be destroyed. Being aware 
of, this, we will not approach that temple, nor 
make any attempt to plunder it, and thus shall 
avoid the ruin tvhicb has been menaced: let then 
all those among you, v*ho wish well to Persia, 
rejoice in the conviction that tve shall vanąoish 
the Greeks.” Having said this, he ordered that 
every thing should be properly disposed to 
commence the attack early in the morning. 

XLIII. The oracle which Mardonius a^ 
plied to the Persians, Teferred, as I well know, 
not to them būt to the Illyrians and Enche- 
leans. 1 Upon the event of this battle, this ora¬ 
cle had been communicąted from Bacis: 

u Thermodon’s and Aaopus* banks along, 

The Greeks in fight against Barbarlans tbrong; 

What numbers then shall press the enaanguined field, 
What slaughier’d Medes their vilai breath shall yield.” 
These words, and others of Mueeus likę them, 
doubtless related to the Persians. The Ther- 
modon flovrs betwixt Tanagra and Glisas. 8 

XMV. After Mardonius had thus spoken 
concerning the oracles, and endeavoured to 
animate his troops, the watches of the uight 
were sėt. When the night was far advanced, 
and the strictest silence prevailed through the 
army, which was buried in sleep, Alezander, 
son of Amyntas, gencral and prince of the 
Macedonians, rodė up to the Athenian ou t postai, 
and eamestly deaired to speak with their com- 
manders. On hearing this, the greater number 
continued on their posts, tvhile some hastened 
to their officers, whom they informed that a 
horseman was arrived from the enemy’s army, 
who, naming the principai Greeks, vrould say 
nothing more than that he desired to speak 
with them. 

XLV. The commanders 3 lošt no time in 

1 IHyriam and Encheleant.')— Pausanias, who de> 
šeri tęs with so much exactness the anliquiiies of Greece, 
does not (in Phocis) say any thing either of the plunder 
of the temple of Delphi, or of the calamities of the peopls 
concerned in it. Appian eays, that the Antanians, who 
were an Illyrian nation, plundered this temple, and were 
destroyed by a peslilenee. Something more to the pur- 
pose is found in Euripides: Bacchus discovers to jCad- 
mus an oracle of Jupiter, which predieted to him, that 
when he should retire amongst the Illyrians and Enche- 
leans,he should reign over these people, and they should 
destroy a vaši number of diles; būt that, after having 
plundered the temple of Delphi, they should bave an 
unfortunate return. lf we had the oracle itscll, we 
might see in what manner Mardonius applied lt to the 
Persians.— Larther. 

2 Glisas .']—This place is indiflferently wrhten Glisas, 
and Gliesas, and was anciently famcus for ils wine.— T. 

3 The commandsrs.]— Plutarch, who mentiona this 
interview, speaks only of Aristidea. M A man on kone- 
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repairing to the advanced guard, where, on their 
arrival, they were thua addressed by Alezander: 
« I am come, O Athenians, to inform you of 
a secret, which you mušt impart to Pausanias 
only, 4 lest my ruin ensue. Nor would I speak 
now, were not I anzious for the safety of Greece. 
I from remote antiąuity am of Grecian origin, 
and I would not wiUingly see you ezchange 
freedom for servitude; I bare therefore to in¬ 
form you, that if Mardonius and his army could 
have d rawn favourmble omens from their victims, 
a battle would long since have taken place: in- 
tending to pay no farther attention to these, it is 
bis determination to attack you early in the 
moming, bei n g afraid, as I suppose, that your 
forces will be yet more numerous. Be therefore 
on your guard; būt if he štili defer his purpose 
of an engagement, do you remain where you 
are, for he has provisions būt for a few days more. 
If the event of this war should be agreeable 
to your wishes, it will become you to make 
some efiorts to restore my independence, who 
on account of my partiality to the Greeks, 
have ezposed myself to so much danger in thus 
aequainting you with the intention of Mar¬ 
donius, to prevent the Barbarians attackingyou 
by surprise. I am Alezander 5 of Macedon.” 
When he had thus spoken, he retumed to his 
station in the Persian camp. 

XLVI. The Athenian chiefo went to the 
right wing, and informed Pausanias of what 
they had learned from Alezander. Pausanias, 
who stood in much awe 4 of the Persians, ad- 

back,” says he, “ approached silently the Grecian camp, 
and addressing himself to the sentinels, desired to spe&k 
with Ari slides, urho came immediately.”— Larcher. 

4 To Pausanias onfy.]—This account is more proba- 
lle than that given by Flutarch, who makes Alezander 
say to Ariatldes, that he mušt not communicate the se- 
cret to any on e.—Larcher. 

6 1 am Alesander.]— 

AvMida* hute*— 

Hear, eradlt, weigh Om tidingt whkh I bnr:. 

ManJooim, pre»M by fmr of thnarbinf want, 

At nightS Iborlh wateb tbo tetai atnua wiU pu^ 

InflmdMy dol u mimd, tbo* fcrtri 
By each dirioor, to asui jom bot 
Whh all his mnnbetv—I apJiat ma p ti m 
Am oome (o mrn yoa: Omo aloae I trm^ 

' My dum rrreding. I, O nūn dirine, 

1 wbo Hm hanrd boOi my mlm and Ub, 

Am Alanader, MamdonanMciid 
Of Atbon^-Kindly ca a Muro toj 
Bomemberma JOatatd. 

6 In much otoe.]—Commonting on this passage, Wes- 
seling asks, if Pausanias had forgottenthe noble dcfence 
of the three hundred Spanans at the stratts of Thermo- 
pyla ? and if their glnrinoa deaths had rendered the Per- 
ians more terrible Y To this Larcher replies, in a man* 
nėr not entirely saiislaciory; he observes that the Spar¬ 
uos on that occasion belng all slain, there was not one 


dressed them thus in reply: « As a battle is to 
take place in the moming, I think it advisable 
that you, Athenians, should front the Perrians, 
and we those Baeotians and Greeks who are 
now posted opposite to you. You have before 
contended with the Medes, and know their 
mode of fighting by ezperience at Marathon; 
we have never had this opportunity; būt we 
have before fought the Boeoti&us and Thessa- 
lians: take therefore your arms, and let us ez¬ 
change situatione.” «From the first,” an- 
swered the Athenians,« when we observed the 
Persians opposed to you, we wished to make 
the proposal 7 we now hear from you ; we have 
only been deterred by our fear of ofiending you: 
as the overture comes from you, we are ready 
to comply with it.” 

XLVII. This being agreeable to both, as 
soon as the morning dawned they changed sit- 
uations; this the Bcootians observed, and com- 
municated to Mardonius. The Persian gene- 
ral immediately ezerted himself to oppose the 
Lacedamonians with bis troops. Pausanias, 
on seeing his scheme thus detected, again re- 
moved the Spartans to the right wing, as did 
Mardonius instautly his Persians to the left. 

XLYin. When the troops had thus re- 
sumed their former post, Mardonius sent a 
herald with this message to the 8partans : 
“ Your character, O Lacedamonians, is highly 
celebrated amongst all these nations, as men 
who disdain to fly; wbo never desertyour ranks, 
determined either to slay yonr enemiea or die. 
—Nothing of this is true: we perceive you in 


in the army of Pausanias who had been engaged against 
the Persians, and who was acąuainied with their mode 
of fighting. 

It seems very singular that M. Larcher should not r*- 
member, that there was a man in the army of Pausanias 
who had fought with the Persians, escaped the great de- 
struction of his countrymen, and conseąuently could 
have Informed his fellow soldiers in what manner the 
Persians fought. See chapter \xx. of this book, in which 
we are told, that Arfstodemus, who escaped finom Ther- 
mopylae, most distinguished himself at Platės, ln order 
to retrieve his reputation. We flnd also, that Leonidas 
had sustained many baules with the flowerof the Persian 
army, aided by his Grecian allies, before he devoted 
himself and his three hundred to death, dismissing all 
the ręst of his army. 

Būt after all, the most serious objection to this passage 
of Herodotus is, that it evidently militates whh the re- 
ceived opfnions of the disciplina of Sparta, and the pa¬ 
tiem forthude which was the characteristic feature of 
that singular people.— T. 

7 Make the prapoeal .]—According to Plutarch, the 
Grecian leaders were at first ezceedingly offended at 
this conduct of Pausanias, būt were paclfied by the re- 
monstrances of Arfstidea 

8 P 
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the act of retreating, and of deserting your posts 
before a battle is commenced; we eee you dele- 
gatiog to the Athenians the more dangerous 
attempt of oppoaing us, and placing yourselves 
against 6ur slaves, neither of vvhich actions is 
consistent vvith bravery. We are, therefore, 
greatly deceived in our opinion of you ; we ex- 
pected that from a love of glory you wou!d 
have despatched a herald to us, ei presai n g your- 
selvea desirous to combat with the Persians 
alone. Instead of this we find you alarmed 
and terrified ; būt as you have oflered no chal- 
lenge to us, we propose one to you. As you 
are esteemed the most illustrious of your army, 
why may not an equai number of you, on the 
part of the Greeks, and of us on the part of the 
Barbarians, contend for victory 1 If it be agree- 
able to you, the ręst of our common forces may 
afterwards engage; if this be unnecessary, wo 
will alone engage, and which ever conquers 
shall be esteemed victorious over the whole 1 2 of 
the adverse army.” 

XLIX. The herald, after delivering his 
commission, waited sodne time for an answer ; 
not receiving any, he retumed to Mardonius. 
He was ezceedingly delighted, and already an- 
ticipating a victory, sent his cavalry to attack 
the Greeks : these with their lances and ar- 
rows materially distressed the Grecian army, 
and forbade any near approach. Advancing to 
the Gargaphian fountain, which furnished the 
Greeks vvith water, they disturbed 8 and stop- 
ped it up. The Lacedsmonians alone were 
stationed near this fountain, the other Greeks, 
according to their diflerent stations, were more 
or lesa distant, būt all of them in the vicinity 
of the Asopus; būt as they were debarred from 
watering here, by the missile weapons of the 
cavalry, tbey all came to the fountain. 

L. In this predicament the leaders of the 


1 Over the tohole .']—Such partial challenges, as pro- 
venting an unnecessary eflusion of blood, seem in cases 
of unavoidable hosiiliiies most consonam to the dictates 
of humaniiy, and we find them frequenlly adopted in the 
e&rlier ages of the world. The histories of Greece and 
Home abound with innumerable ezamples of this kind; 
as war gradually refined into a Science, they came Into 
disuse, and in later times have been totaily laid aside. 
t-T. 

2 Disturbed, d-c.]^-Belianger is very angry with M. 

l’Abbc Gedoyn, for making Pausanias say, that Mardo. 

n lūs on this occasion poisoned the water. “ The Per- V 

sians, barbarians,” he says, “ as they were, had a great- 
er respect for the laws of nations, and the rights of hu- 

manitythey were no poisoners.” The Greek ezpres- 

sion in Hemdotus is r»v it «»< Tvvtxmr*v, The 

word which Pausanias uees isrvrigitr.—T. 


Greeks, seeing the army cnt off from the water, 
and harrassed by the cavalry, came in crovvds 
to Pausanias on the right wing, to delibermte 
about these and other emergencies. Un- 
pleasant aa the present incident might be, they 
were štili more distressed Irom their want of 
provision; their servante, who had been des¬ 
patched to bring this from the Peloponnese, 
were prevented by the cavalry from relurning 
to the camp. 

LI. The Grecian leadera, after deliberating 
u po n the subject, determined, if the Persians 
should for one day more defer coming to an 
engage ment, to paas to the island opposite to 
Platea, and about ten stadia from the Asopus 
and the fountain Gargaphie, vvhere they rvere at 
present encamped. This island is thus con- 
nected vvith the continent: the river, descend- 
ing from Citheron to the plain, divides itself 
into turo streams, which after flowing separate- 
ly, for about the distance of three stadia, again 
unite, thus forming the island vvhich is called 
Oeroe, who, according to the natives, is the 
daughter of Asopus. 3 The Greeks by this 
measure proposed to themselves two advan- 
tages; first to be securc of vvater, and secondly 
to guard against being further annoyed by the 
enemy’8 cavalry. They resolved to decarap at 
the time of the second watch 4 * * * by night, lest 
the Persians, perceiving them, should pursue 
and harras them with their cavalry. It was 
also their intention, when arrived at the spot, 
where the Asopian Oeroe is formed by the 
division of the tvaters flowing from Cithseron, 
to detach one half of their army to the moun- 
tain to relieve a body of their servantą, who, 
with a convoy of provisions, were there en- 
compassed. 

LII. After taking the above resolutions, 
they remained all that day much incommoded 
by the enemy’s horse: vvhen these, at the ap- 


3 Daughter ęf Asopus .]—Diodorus Siculus, who roen- 
tlons the twelve daughters of Asopus, and Apollodorus, 
who speaks of twenty by name, says noihing of this 
Oeroe.— Wtsstling. 

Diodorus Sic. speaka of JEgina, as well as Apollodo* 
rus,'which lašt remarke that iEgiaa is the šame with 
CEnone. Perhaps it is a misuke in the tezl of Herodo* 
tus, and (Enone is the troe readi ng.— Lareher. 

4 Second icatrh.y— About four houra after sun-eeL 
The Greeks divided the night Into four iratches.— Lar- 
cher. 

The Romane divided their night into. four vratchss. 
They had a tessera, upėn which something was inscri- 
bed; this was given from one centurlon to another 
throughout the army, till it retumed to the man irom 
whom it was first received.— T. 
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proach of evening, retired, and the appointed 
hour was arrived, the greater part of the Greeka 
began to movė with their baggage, būt without 
any deaign of proceeding to the place before re- 
aolved on. The moment they began to march, 
occupied with no idea būt that of eacaping the 
cavalry, they retired tbwards Platea, and fixed 
themselves near the'temple of Juno, which is 
opposite to the city, and at the distance of 
twenty stadia from the fountain of Gargaphie: 
in thia place they encamped. 

Lili. Pausanias, obeerving them in motion, 
gavę ordera to the Lacedemonians to take their 
arma, and follow their route, presuming they 
were proceeding to the appointed atation. The 
officera all ahowed themaelves diaposed to obey 
the ordera of Pausaniaa, except Amomphare¬ 
tus, the aon of Poliadas, captain of the band 
of Pitanate, 6 who asserted that he vvould not 
fly before the Barbarians, and thus be acees- 
sary to the dishonour of Sparta: he had not 
been present at the previous consultation, and 
knew not what waa intended. Pausaniaa and 
Euryanax, though indignant at hia refusal to 
obey the ordera which had been issued, were 
štili būt little inclined to abandon the Pitana- 
t», on the account of their leader’s obstinacy ; 
thinking' that by their prosecuting the meaeure 
which the Greeks in general had adopted, 
Amompharetua and his party mušt unavoid- 
ably periah. With these sentimentą the Lace¬ 
demonians were commanded to halt, and pains 
were taken to dissuade the man from his pur- 
pose t who alone, of all the Lacedsemonians and 
Tegeatm, was determined not to quit his post. 

LIV. At this crisis the Athenians deter¬ 
mined to remain ąuietly on their posts, know- 
ing it to be the genius of the Lacedsmonians 
to say one thing and think another. 6 Būt as 


B Pitanata.'] — At this word Larcher quotes from Pau- 
asnias the followiog passage,—“ There is a port of Spar¬ 
ta called the Theometida , where are the tomba of the 
prtnces, called Agide. Near this is a place where the 
Crotani assemble. and the Crotani are the body oftroope 
nanied the Pitanata .” 

Thucydides, on the contrary, asserts that there never 
was a bndy of troops at Lnced®mon disiineuished by 
this name.—See Duker’s edilion nf ThurycL p. 17. 

AccordiugtoMeursius; see his Miscellanea Laconlca, 
1. Ii. c. 2. Thucydides says this of the cohort called 
See also the šame author’s Atiicss Lectiones. 

1. i. c. 16. 

Herodian,l. iv. says, that Antoninns Caracalla institu- 
ted a Roman band, which he named Pltanetes. The word 
is deri ved from Pitana f a dauchter of Eurotas, from 
whom a city was called, which was the country of Me- 
nelaus— T. 

B Think another.]— Artlfice and cunning were adopt- 


I soon as they observed the troops in motion, 
they dėspatched a horscman to leam whether 
the Lacedtemonians intended to rėmo ve, and to 
inquire of Pausaniae what was to be done. 

L V. When the messenger arrived, be found 
the men in their ranks, būt their leadera in vio- 
lent altercation. Pausaniaa and Euryanaz 
were unsuccessfully attempting to persudde 
Amompharetua not to invoive the Lacedsmo- 
nians alone in danger by remaining behind, 
when the Athenian messenger came up to them. 
At this moment, in the violence of dispute, 
Amompharetus took up a stone with both his 
banda, and throwing it at the feet of Pausaniaa, 
exclaimed, « There is my vole for not flying 
before the foreigners so terming the Barbari- 
ans. Pausaniaa, after telling him that he could 
be only actuated by phrenzy, turned to the 
Athenian, who delivered his commission. He 
afterwards desired him to return, and commu- 
nicate to the Athenians the statė in which he 
found them, and to entreat them immediately 
to join their forces, and act in concert, as should 
be dcemed eipedient. 

L VI. The messenger accordingly retumed to 
the Athenians, whilst the Spartan chiefs con- 
tinued their disputes till the moming. Thus 
far Pausaniaa remained indecisive, būt think- 
ing, as the event proved, that Amompharetus 
would certainly not stay behind, if the Lace¬ 
demonians actualiy advanced, he gavę ordera to 
all the forces to march forwards by the heights, 
in which they were followed by the Tegeans. 
The Athenians keeping elose to their ranka, 
pursued a route opposite to that of the Lace¬ 
demonians ; these lašt, who were in great awe 
of the cavalry, advanced by the steep paths 


ed by Lycurgus In the system of hie polities. To aoKz « 
or to decei ve, was made s distinguishing note and maxim 
of the Spartan govarnmenL A*»*.o t| Hesychiua ezplains 
by the word »«.*.x* { ,duplex,a eharper. The care which 
they took at Sparta to irain their youth in the arte of 
wiliness and deeeil, the applauee which waa besto wed 
oo the young knave who ezcelled tberein,and the cha«- 
tieement inflicied on the lad who miscarried, and waa 
deteeted, *xxu>ę xxi*-ro»r», a* one who had not yet 
learned his lesson, show that they were reconciled to 
their name in ils worst accepution. To *ive it the best 
construction, we ought to consider, that the object Ly¬ 
curgus had In view, was to render the people experi in 
thesiratagems ofwar .—mę xmtS»ę iromv 
$ou(. Xenoph . de Lac. Rcp. The arms of the Spartan 
monarchy were an eagle Holding a serpent: symbolical- 
ly representing a supert 'rily of cunning.—A ut J*»xo». 
T 0 « fitPVfi with this seal was their leUer eigned, 
which they sent to Onias the high priesL—See Jo$epk. 
A. J. 1. xii. c. 6. See also the Trachini® ofSophocles, 
where the ezpresalon Akm; &(**** occuro.— T. 
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which led to the foot of mount Citheron; the 
Atheniana marched over the plain. 

L VII. Amonipharetua, never imagining that 
Pauaaniaa would venture to abatidon them, 
m adė great eiertione to keep his men on their 
postą; bot wben he saw Pausanias advanciog 
with his troopa, he concluded himself eflfectual- 
ly given up; taki n g therefore his arms, he with 
his band proceeded slowly after the ręst of the 
army. These continuiog their march for a 
spare of ten stadia, came to a place called Ar- 
giopius, near the river Moloes, where ia a tem¬ 
ple of the Elcuainian Ccres, and there halted, 
waiting for Amompharetoa and hia party. The 
motive of Paosanias in doing this was, that he 
might have the opportunity of returning to the 
aupport of Amompharetus, if he should be štili 
determined not to qoit his post. Here Amom¬ 
pharetus and hia band joined them ; the whole 
force of the encmy’s horse continuing aa usual to 
harasa them. Aa soon aa the Barbariana discov- 
ered that the spot where the Greeks had before 
encamped was deserted, they put themselves in 
motion, overtook,and materially diatreaaed them. 

L V III. Mardoniua bei n g informed that the 
Greeks had decamped hy night, and aeeing 
their former station unoccupied, sent for Tho- 
rax of LariasiB and hia brothere Eurypilus and 
Thrasydeius, and thus addreased them: ** Sons 
of Aleuas, 1 wbat will you now aay, aeeing the 
Lacedsemoniana deaert their post, whom you, 
their neighbours, aaserted to be men who never 
fled, būt were above all othera valiant You 
have before aeen them change their station in 
the camp, and you find, that in the lašt night, 
&cy have actnally taken themaelvea to flight. 
They have now shown, that being opposed by 
men of undisputed courage, they are of no re- 
putation themaelvea, and are as contemptible as 
their fe!low Greeks; būt aa you may have had 
some testimony of their proweas, without being 
apectatora of oura, I can readily enough forgive 
the praiaea which you rendered them. Būt 
that Artahazua, from his terror of theae Spar- 
tana, should assert an opinion full of pusillani- 
mity, and endeavour to prevail on us to leave 

i Sjns of Alenas .]— 

Now, Lunana Tboruc, and (be m* 

Of Aieuadnn mce, uow, TheUn lordą, 

Judgr of the Spartai* jnsU7. Vaunled high " 

For uucumpta) prmroia, thrm you nw 
Flnt cha' pre their place, impoaiag aa the ana 
Of Afhena tarjee the fbraidable taak 
Totece my eboten Fantam; nešt, Uwy pta 
To my defiaoce no roply j and M, 

Am Sėd More ne; caa joar »agm Acer 
A beOer amen than a foe diamaj’d ? &c.—vttAmsūf. į 


this station, and retire to Thebea, filis me with 
astonishment.—The king, however, ahall hear 
from me of hia eonduet; būt of this more here- 
after : let u s, therefore, not aufier these men to 
eacape, būt pursue them vigoroualy, and chas- 
tiae them with becoming eeverity for their aoeu- 
mulated injuriea to Penia.” 

LIX. Having thus expreased himself, he led 
the Perai ana over the Asopua, and pyraued the 
path which the Greeks had taken, vvhom he 
considered aa flying from hia arma. The Le- 
cedsemoniana and Tegeana were the sole ob- 
jects of hia attack, for Lhe Atheniana, who had 
marched over the plain, were conoealed by the 
hilU from hia view. The other Persian lead- 
ers seeing the troopa moving, aa if in pursuit of 
the Greeks, raised their atandards, and followed 
the rout vrith great impetuoaity, būt without 
regularity or discipline; they hurried on with 
tumultuoua sbouta, considering tho Greeks aa 
absolutely in their power. 

LX. When Pauaaniaa found himself thus 
presaed by the cavalry, he sent a horseman 
with the foIIowing measage to the Atheniana: 
“ We are menaced, O Atheniana, by a battle, 
the event of which will determine the freedom 
or alavery of Greece; and in this pcrplexity 
you, aa well aa ouraelvea, have, in the preced- 
ing night, been deeerted by our allies. It ia 
nevertheleaa our determination to defend our- 
selve8 to the lašt, and to render you such assia- 
tance aa we may be able. If the enemy’a horse 
had attacked you, we should have thought it 
our duty to have marched with the Tegeato, 
who are in our rear, and štili faithful to Greece, 
to y our aupport. A s the whole operation of 
the enemy aeema directed againstua,it becomea 
you to give ua the relief we materially want; 
būt if you youraelvea are ao circumstanced, as 
to be unable to advance to our aaaistahce, at 
least aend ua a body of archera. We confeaa, 
that in this war your activity haa been far the 
most conapicuoua, and ve therefore presumo 
on your compliance with our reąueat” 

LXI. The Atheniana, without hesitation, 
and with determined bravery, advanced to com- 
municate the relief which had been required. 
When they were already on their march, the 
confederate Greeks, in the aervice of the king, 
intercepted and attacked them; they were thus 
prevented from asaisting the Lacedsmoniana, 
a circumatance which gavę them extreme un- 
easineas. In this situation the Spartins, to the 
amount of fifty thouaand light armed troopa, 
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with three thousand Tegeato,* who on no 
occosion were separated from them, ęflered a 
•olemn sacrifice, 3 with the reaolution of en- 
coontering Mardonius. The victims, how- 
ever, were not auspicious, and in the mean 
time many of them were slain, and more 
wounded. The Persians, nnder the protec- 
tion of their bu eklere, 4 showered their arrowa 


S TegeaU^]— 

Of the Spartans there were - 6,000 

Savan Helots to each Spart&n - - 86^000 

Lacediemoniani.fiįūOO 

A light armad soldler to each Lacedae* 

monian.5,000 

Tegeatas.1,500 

Lighuarmed TegeaUe - 1,500 

Totai - - 53,000 


See chaptera xxvill. and rrlx. 

3 Sacrifice.] —Plutarch gi ves variom partlculars of 
thla action omllted by Herodoius, which the readar per* 
hapa may as well likę to see in the words of Glover, 
who has almost lite rali y copied Plutarch: 

Sbin b tbe virtim, Imt the impecting mm* 

Reveals ao «i(n propiflooa. Now (Vili aiffa 
The (oremoat Peniu bene dbcbvge kroand 
Thetr JiTdlm, dsrh, antf anoerk, Sparta* ehtt; 

1d calm rcepect of iouspidoo* baaven 
Directi eeeh aeldierat hi* fbot to net • 

The pamire ahield. ■ofamiarfre to eodure 
Tb’aault, and w»tch arigaal from tbe godi. 

A K*ond time unfcvourable purve 

The ▼ietim’* getrai!*.—-Unremitted abomn ’ 

OfpoiatadaraMdutributo rroaadeanddaDth. 

A aeeood vidini bleed* : tbe gath’rfeg tom 
To moltitoda aro frovrn i tbe abowan of deaflk 
In oeeee. Tbeo mefted irto flowtag grief 
Bnuanfau pride.—Be towwdi tbe Chm raaole 
Of Jono llflln* hb effllded ejm, 

Thm aepplUnt ąmke: O goddem, let my hopee 
Be not defmted. wbetber to oMeln 
A vktovy ao giorioea, er espire 
Vflthoat dbhonoor to Horculeea bkxxL— 

Tbe matike b pro^peroae, be. i 

Pottor gives a particular accoont of the modo of dlvl- 
nation, by inapectlng the entraila. If they were whole 
and boti nd, had their natūrai place, colour, and propor- 
llon, all waa well; if any thlng was oot of order, or 
yranti ng, e vii waa portended. The palphation of the 
entraila waa unfurtunate ; if the liver waa bad they in* 
apected no farther. For other partlculars, aee Potter. 
The Roman mode of divioation by the entraila, waa the 
aame aa that of the Greeke.— T. 

4 Their bucklere.^—T he Peraian bucklera were mmb 
of oaier, and covered with akin.—See Taylor on Demo+ 
thenes, vol. iii. p. 620. 

Thia paaaage haa perplexed the commentators. Bei- 
langer underatanda that the Peraiana mada a rampart of 
their bucklera, behind which they uaed their arrowa. 
Larcher approvea of thia, būt it aeema attended vrith 
many difficultiee. Did they approach within a gi ve n 
dietance of the enetny, and then pilė up their bucklera by 
way of entrenchment 7 If ao, in ca«e of defeat, they be* 
came naked and defenceless; for how, in the tumult of 
action, and the terror of a vietorioua foe, could they undo 
their entrenchment, and each recover hia buckler. In 
Homer we flnd, that Teucer ahot hia arrows under tbe 
protoetion of Uu ahield of Ajax; and ihough I am hzrdly 
57 


upon the Spartans with prodigious effect At 
thia moment Pausanias, observing the entraila 
štili unfavourable, looked earnestly towards the 
temple of Jano at Platea, imploring the inter* 
poaition of the goddess, and entreating her to 
preyent their disgrace and defeat 

LXII. Whilst he was in the act of suppli- 
cating the goddess, the Tegeato advanced 
against the Barbarians: at the šame moment 
the sacrifices became favourable, and Pausanias, 
at the head of hia Spartaus, went np boldly to 
the enetny. The Persiana, throwing aaide 
their bowa, prepared to receive- them. The 
engagement commeneed before the bemeade :* 
when this waa thrown down, a confliet took 
place near the temple of Ceres, which waa con- 
tinued with unremitted obstinacy till the for¬ 
tūna of the day vaa decided. The Barbariana 
seizing their ad vers aries’ lances, broke them in 
pieces, and discovered no inferiority either in 
strength or courage; būt their armour was in- 
efficient, their attack without skili, and their 
inferiority, with respect to discipline, conspicu- 
ous. In whatever manner they rushed upon the 
enemy, from one to ten at a time, they were cnt 
in pieces by the Spartans. 

LXIII. The Greeka were moat severely 
pressed where Mardonius himsetf on a white 
horse, 6 at the head of a thousand chosen Per- 
sians, directed his attack. As long ae he lived, 
the Persians, both in their attack and defenoe, 
eondueted themselvea well, and slew great num- 
bers of the 8partans; būt as soon as Mardon¬ 
ius was slain, and the band which fought near 
his person, and vhich was the flower of the 
army, was destroyed, all the ręst tumed their 
backs and fled. They were much oppressed 
and eneumbered by their long dresses, besides 
which they were lightly armed, to oppose men 
in full and complete armour. 

LXIV. On thia day, as the Oracle had b»> 
fore predieted, the death of Leonidas was am- 

warranted to roake the asaertion, it by no means seems 
improbable, that wlth the arebers a body of ebield 
bearers might be dietributed, to enable them to take 
their aim with moro steadiness and certaimy.— T. 

5 Barricade.2 —The former difflculty here recurs; the 

Greek ie *■*ęt t» and the y»te* are ezplained to 

be the Peraian ehields. Būt whilsl the Greeke were en- 
deavouring to overturn this, were the Persians fighting 
wlthout ehields 7— T. 

6 Whiti horse .']— 

Bnt Serceat wu (he cooteet where nblime 
The am of Gofcryaa from a «now-whHe atoed 
8hot terror — 1 Tbere eeleeted wurton ehugad | 

A tbnKDd by (heir hltet MM, 

Who Snred reooim vritb Cjma. J OmuA 

8p % 
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ply re v en ged npon Mardonius, and the moat 
glorious victoTy 1 2 * * which has ever been recorded, 
W33 then obtained by Pausanias, aon of Cleom- 
brotus, and grane! son of Anaxandrides. The 
other ancestors, which he had in common with 
Leonidas, I have before mentioned. Mardon- 
ius was slain by Aimnestus, a Spartan of dis- 
tlnguished reputation, who long after this Per- 
sian war, with three hundred men, was killed 
in an engagement it Stenyclerus, in which he 
opposed the United force of the Messenians. 

LXV. The Persians, routed by the Spar¬ 
taus at Platės, fled in the greatest confusion 
towards their camp, and to the wooden en- 
trenchment which they had constructed in the 
Theban temtories. It seems to me somewhat 
surprising, that although the battle was fought 
near the grove of CeTes, not a single Persian 
took refuge in the temple, nor was slain near it; 
būt the greateT part of them perished beyond 
the limite of the sacred ground. If it may be 
allowed to form any conjecture on divine sub- 
jects, I should think that the goddess interfer- 
ed to prevent their entrance, because on a for- 
mer occasion they had burned her temple 8 at 
Eleusis. Such was the issue of the battle of 
Platea. 

LXVI. Artabazus, the son of Phamaces, 
■who had from the first disapproved of the king*s 
leaving Mardonius behind him, and who had 
vrarmly, though unsuccessfully, endeavoured to 
prevent a battle, determined on the following 
measures. He was at the head of no small body 
of troops; they amounted to forty thousand 
men : being much averse to the conduct of 
Mardonius, and foreseeing what the eventof an 
engagement mušt be, he prcpared and com- 
manded his men to follow him tvherever he 


1 Glorious riet ory.]—h was principally, says the au- | 
thor of the Voyage du Jeune Anacharsls,tothe vietories Į 
which ihe Alhcnians obtained over the Persians, that they 
owcd the ruin of their ancient constitution. Afier the 
battle of Platea, it was ordered that the citizens of the 
lower classes, wlio had been cxcluded by S -1 m the prin-‘ 
cipai magistracles, should from that time have the privi- 
lege of obtaining them. The vvise Ariat ules, \\ho pre- 
vented this decree, afforded a calamit'us example tn 
those who succeeded him in command; they were first 
compelled to flatter the inullitude, and finally lo bow 
before it. Formerly they disdained toaitend the peneral 
assemblies; butas soon as government had ordained, 
that a graiification of three oboli should be given to who- 
ever assisted at them, they rushed therc in crowds, driv- 
ing away the affluem by their presence and tiieir furies, 
and insolenlly substituling their caprices for laws —T. 

2 Burned her temple.']—! fear the remark of Mr. 

Olbbon, that the style of Herodolus is half scepiical and 

half superstitiooą will bore be thought true.— T. 


should go, and to remit or i n ere ase their speed 
by his example. He then drew out his army, 
as if to attack the enemy; būt he soon met the 
Persiana tying from tbem : be then imme- 
diateiy and precipitately fled with all his troope 
in disorder, not directing his course to the en- 
trenchment or to Thebes, būt towards Phocie, 
intending to gain the Hellespont with all pos- 
sible epeed.—In this man nėr did these troope 
conduct themaelves. 

LXVIL Of those Greeks who were in the 
royal army, all except the Boeotiana, from « 
preconcerted design, behaved themselves iii. 
The Baeotians fought the Atheniana with ob- 
stinate resolution : those Thebans who were 
attached to the Medes made very considerable 
exertiona, fighting with such courage, that three 
hundred of -their first and boldest citizens fell 
by the swords of the Athenians. They fled 
at length, and puraued their way to Thehea, 
avoiding the route which the Persians had 
taken with the immense multitude of confede- 
rates, who, so far from m&king any exertiona v 
had never struck a blow. 

LXVIII. To me it appears, that the con¬ 
duct of the barbarians in general, was decided 
by that of the Persians. Before they had at 
all engaged with the enemy, they took them¬ 
selves to flight, seeing the Persians do so. The 
whole army, however, fled in confusion, ezcept 
the horse, and those of the Bceotians in parti- 
cular, who were of essential Service in covering 
the retreat, being constantly at hand to defend 
their flying friends from the Greeks, who con- 
tinued the pursuit with great slaughter. 

LXIX. In the midst of all this turault, in- 
telligence was conveyed to those Greeks posted 
near the temple of Juno, and remote from the 
battle, that the event was decided, and Pausan- 
ias vietorious. The Corinthians instantly, 
without any regularity, hurried over the hills 
which lay at the foot of the mountain, to arrive 
at the temple of Ceres. The Megarians and 
Phliasians, with the šame intentions, posted 
over the plain, the morc direct and obvious road. 
A s they approached the enemy, they were 
observed by the Theban horse, commanded 
by Asopodorus, son of Timander, who, taki n g 
advantage of their want of order, rushed upon 
them and slcw six hundred, driving the ręst lo- 
wards mount Cithieron. Thus did these perish 
ingloriously. 

L XX. The Persians, and a promiscuous 
multitude along with them, as soon as they 
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arrived at the entrenchment, endeavoured to 
climb tho tu r reta, before the Lacedsmonians 
should come up with them. Having efiected 
this, they endeavoured to defend themaelvea as 
'vreit aa they conld. The Lacednmoniane eoon 
arrived, and a aevere engagement commenced 
at the entrenchment. Before the Atheniana 
came up, the Peraians not only defended them* 
aelves well, būt had the advantage, aa the Lace¬ 
dsmonians vrere ignorant of the proper method 
of attack; būt as soon aa the Atheniana ad- 
vanced to their support, the battie waa renewed 
with greater fierceneaa, and long eontinued. 
The valour and firmneas of the Atheniana 
finally prevailed. Having made a breach they 
rushed i n to the camp: the Tegeats were the 
firat Oreeka that entered, and were they vrho 
plundered the tent of Mardonius, taking from 
thence, among other things, the manger * from 
vvhich hia horaea were fed, made entirely of 
brasą, and very curioua. This waa aftervrards 
depoaited by the Tegeat® in the temple of the 
Alean Minerva : the ręst of the booty was car- 
ried to the 8pot where the common plunder waa 
collected. Aa soon aa their entrenchment vras 
thrown down, the Barbariana diaperaed them¬ 
aelvea different vraya, vrithout ezhibiting any 
proof of their former bravery: they were, in- 
deed, in a stata of atupefaction and terror, from 
aeeing their immenae multitude overpowered in 
ao ahort a period. So great waa the slaughter 
inade by the Greeks, that of this army, which 
consiated of three hundred thouaand men, not 
three thouaand eacaped, if we ezcept the forty 
thouaand who fled with Artabazua. The La¬ 
cedsmonians of 3parta lošt ninety-one men; 
the Tegeats aizteen ; the Atheniana fifty- 
two. 4 

LXXI. Of thoee who mosi diatinguiahed 
themaelvea on the part of the Barbariana, are 
to be reckoned the Persian infantry, the Sacian 
cavalry, and laatly Mardonina himself. Of the 
Greeks, the Tegeats and Atbenians were etni- 
nently conspicuoua ; they were, nevertheless, 
inferior to the Lacedsmonians. The proof 
of this with me ia, that though the former con- 
ąuered thoee to whom they were opposed, the 

3 Manątr.]— One of the l&ler Roman e m pero r a, I be* 
lieve it was Caracalla, fed a iavourite horae from a man* 
ger of solid gold.— T. 

4 The Oreeka, according to Plmarcb, loet 
in ai! 1,360 men; all thoae vrho were alain of the Athen¬ 
iana vrere ofone panicular tribe. Plutarch ia much in- 
censed at Herodotua for hia account of this battie ; būt 
the authority of our hiatorian aeema entitled to mosi 
crediL—T. 


latter vanąniahed the pride and atrength of the 
Barbari&n ormy. The moat d ari n g of the Spar¬ 
taus, in my opinion, waa Aristodemua: the 
šame vrho alone returning from Thermopylsfell 
into disgrace and infiamy; next to him, Poaido- 
nius, Philocyon, and Amompbaretus the Spar- 
tan, behaved best. Nevertheleaa, when it was 
diapnted in converaation what individual had on 
that day moat distinguisbed himself, tbe Spar¬ 
taus vrho vrere prašant aaid, that Aristodemua, 
being anzious to die conspicuoualy, aa an ex- 
piation of hia former crime, in an emotion of 
fury had broke from hia rank, and performed 
eztraordinary ezploita; būt that Poaidoniua had 
no desire to loae hia life, and therefore hia beha- 
viour vraa tbe more glorious: bot thb remark 
might have proceeded from envy. Ali thoee 
of whom I bave spoken, aa alain on this day, 
vrore highly hononred, ezcept Aristodemua. 
To him, for the reaeon gbove mentioned, no 
reapect vraa p aid, aa having voluntarily aonght 
death. 

LXXII. The above vrere thoae vrho gained 
the greateat reputation in the battie of Platea. 
Callicrates, the handsomest man, not only of 
all the Lacedsmonians, būt of all the Greeks, 
vras not alain in actual engagement: vrhilat 
Pausaniaa vraa aacrificing he waa aitting in his 
rank, and received a wound in hia aide from an 
arrovr. In the heat of the conflict he waa car- 
ried off, lamenting to Aimneetua, a man of 
Platea, not that he perished for hia country, 
būt that he died vrithout any personai ezertiona, 
vrithont performing any deed of valour vrorthy 
of himself, or hia desire of renovrn. 

LXXIII. The moat eminent on thia occa- 
aion of the Atheniana ia aaid to have been 
Sophtnes, the aon of Eutychidea, of the Dece- 
lean tribe. The Deceleans, at aome former 
period, according to the Atheniana, did vrhat 
proved for ever of the greateat advantage to 
them. The Tyndarids had, vrith a numerous 
force, invaded Attica, to recover Helen, 6 and 
had driven away all the nativea, vrithout being 
able to discover where Helen waa. On this 


5 Helen.']'— Helen, aa every body knowa, vraa the 
daugbter of Tyndarus, and tbe aiater of Casior and Pol- 
lux; ahe was carried ofT by Theseua, when, according 
to Hellanicus, he waa fifty yeara old. She vras not then 
marriageable, probably not more than ten. This event 
conaequently happened many yeara before Menelaua 
married her, and Paris carried her avray. The Greeks 
vrere ten yeara aasembling forcea for the aiege, vrhich 
eontinued ten yeara. “ This ia the tvrenlielh year of my 
airi vai at Troy,” aaya Helen, in the Iliad, ai which Ūme 
she muši have been In her thirty-alzth jeas—Larchšr 
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emergenoe, tho Deceleans are reported, and, »s 
aome say, Deceleus himaelf, to have dUcovered 
what was reqoired, and to have conducted the 
invadera to Aphidnfe, which Titacus, 1 2 3 a native 
of the place, delivered into his banda. To tbis 
meaaore they were induced, partly from a aenae 
of the infatny which was oceaaioned by the 
orime of Theseus, and partly from the fear 
that the whole territoriea of Attica would be 
ravaged. On acconnt of thia action, an im- 
munity lirom tazea in Sparta, which haa con- 
tinoed to the present period, waa granted to the 
Deceleana, as well aa a place of hononr in the 
pnblie assemblie*. In the war which many 
yeara aftemards* took place between the 
Athenians and thd Peloponneaiana, the Lace- 
dsmooians laytng waate the ręst of Attica, 
spared Decelea alone. 

LXXIV. Of thia people was Sophanes, 
who so greatly džstinguished himself among the 
Athenians, thoogh the particuUre of his con- 
duct are difierently represented. He is report¬ 
ed by aome to have carried before him an an- 
chor of iron, secured by a leathern thong to his 
breast-plate : this, when the enemy approached, 
he threw on the gronnd, leat their rushing up¬ 
ėn him might remove him from his rank: when 
the enemy Hed he took up his anchor, and por- 
eued them, Another report says, that he did 
not carry a real anchor, būt merely the impres- 
aion ofone upon his ahield, which he continually i 
moved about. 

LXXV. Another noble action is tdd of 
this Sophanea: when the Athenians besieged 
iEgina, he challenged, and killed in single | 
combat, Eurybates 8 of Argos, who had eonąuer- 
ed in the Pentathlon. Sometime after this battle 
of Platea, whilst exerting himself with great 
hravery as lėader of the Athenians, in conjunc- 
tion with Leagrus, the son of Glancon, he lošt j 


1 TiUurua.']—' There waa a town 1 d Attica called Titą* 
cidss, doubtless so called from this Tilaeus.— Larcher. 

Ii 1 b not mentioned by Spon, In his book de Pagis At¬ 
lieto—7*. 

2 Many yeart ąflentarda .]—The baUle of Platea took 
place In the second year of the 76th Olympiad; the Pcl- 
oponnesian war cotntnenced in the spring of the first 
year of the 87th Olympiad, that to, near forty-eight yeara 
after the battle of platea.— Larcher. 

3 Eurybate$.]—He was conqueror in the Nemean 

games, and Pausanias relates the particulmr manner in 

which he was sialn. See our author, book t 1. chap. 62. 

This Eurybates mušt not be confounded with the Eury- 

hates who betrayed CrtMus, and whose name became 

proverblal for a trahor. The latter was of Ephesus, the 

fbrmer of Argo*.—Aorvfcer. 


Į his life; he was stodn by the Edoniant at 
Datos, 4 * * in a contest about some gold minės. 

LXXYI. After this victoiy of the Graeka 
over the Barbaruos at Platea, a woman bear- 
ing of the event, esme to the Greeks as a sup- 
pliant She was the eonenbine of Pharandatea,* 
8 Persian, the son of Teaspes; both she and 
her fetnale attendants were superbly dressed in 
babits of the richeat embroidery. Deacending 
from her carriage, she approached the Laoedm- 
monians, who were štili engaged in slaughter, 
and addresaing herself to Pansanias, who ahe 
saw commanded, and whose name and coantry 
she had before known : «< Prince of Sparta/ 9 
aaid she, embracing hia k n eta,* ** be my deli- 
verer from servitude : yon have already merited 
my gratitnde, by ezterminafting thoae who re- 
vered neither goda nor demoną. I am a Coan 
by birth, daughter of Hegetoridaa, grand- 
danghter of Antagoraa; the Persian carried me 
off violently Irom Cos, and detained me witK 
him/’ « Be nnder no aiann,” answered Pao- 
sanias, « both because you are a suppliant, 7 and 
because, if *hat yon say be true, yon are tho 
daughter of Hegetoridaa of Cos, to whom of 
all his countrymen, I am most bound by the 
ties of hospitality.” He then recommended 
her to the care of the ephori, who were present, 
and finally, at her reąuest, removed her to 
JEgina. 

LXXVII. After the departure of this wo- 
man, and when the battle waa finally dedded, 
the Mantineans arrived. Their not coming in 

4 Datų *.—Upon this place Meursias, in bis Lectiones 
Auicse, employs a whole c h apie r, correcting errors 
concernlng H commiued by Stephanns and Hesychius. 
Stephanos the geographer placęs it in Thrace, Ftolamy 
i n Macedonia, on the conftnes of Thrace; Eustathiuson 
Dionysftjs agrees whh Ptolemy, placing Dauu on the 
banks of the 8trymon, a river of Macedonia.—T. 

6 PharandaU *.]—This man commanded tho Mares 
and Colchians. See b. viii. c. 79. 

6 Embracing hit Jbiee*.]—Thto was a commoti, and 
indeed rery natuval act of tztreme humilhy, and aare- 
est supplications, innumerable insiances occur of its be- 
ing practised in ancient writers, and in Homer particu- 
larly. Priam, when he goes to beg of Achilles the 
body of Hector, throws himself at hto feet, and erabre- 
cas his kneos: 

Domo by tbca (be kkig bbentry mede 
Aad proatrete now before Achilleehid; 

Seddeo (• renmble ogbl) eppeen, 

Embnced ble kneee, ead faetbed bta benk b tam | 

Thoae dlrefel banda bie kimm prarti, tmfaraad 
E*eo with the bert, tbe deueatof hhbtaod. 

These siz lines aro expressed with much greater 
pathosand beauty by Homer inthree.— T. 

7 Supplianl .']—See the Odyssey, book vii. 2l&<— 
Pope’s Translation: 
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lime for the engagement they esteemed a seri- 
ous calamity, and an incident for which they 
ought to undergo a voluntary punishment,— 
Having learned that the Medes, tinder Arta- 
bazae, 8 9 had taken themsclres to flight, they 
determinod to pnraoe them a§ for ae Theaealy, 
from which they were with eome difficnlty dis- 
snaded by the Lacedttmonians: affcemards, on 
their retam home, they sent their leaders into 
banishment Tbe Eleans arrived after the 
Mantineans, and ezpreseing the šame regret, 
they also retu r n ed, and banished their com- 
m andere. Such was the eondūct of these two 
people. 

LXXVUt. Among the troops of the 
JEginet®, asaembled at Platės, was Lampon, 0 
one of their' principai citnens, and son of 
Pytheas. This man went to Pausanias, giving 
him the following mosi impious connsel: « Son 
of Cleombrotus, what you have dona is beyond 
comparison splendid, and deserving admiration. 
The deity, in making yon the instrnment of 
Greece’s fVeedotn, has placed you for above all 
youT predecessora in glory ; in conclnding thia 
basinees, so condaet yourself, that your re pu¬ 
ta ti o n may be štili incveased, and that no Bar¬ 
benau may ever again attempt to perpetrate 
atrocious actions against Greece. When Le¬ 
onidas was slain at Thermopyls, Mardoniue 
and Xerxes cnt off his head, and aospended his 
body from a cross. Do the esme with respect 
to Mardonius, and you will deeerre the ap- 
plause of Sparta and Greece, and avenge the 
cause of your uncle Leonidas. Thus spake 
Lampon, thinking he should please Pausanias, 

LXXIX. u Friend of JSgina,” replied 
Pausanias, «I thank you for your good inten- 
tions, and commend your foresight; būt what 
you say violates every principle of eąuity. 10 
After elevating me, my country, and this recent 
victory, to the summit of fome, you again de- 
press us to infomy, in recommending me to 
inflict vengeance on the dead. 11 * * * * You say, in- 

8 Artabasua.y -He eommanded the Farthians and 
Chorasmiana, consistlng of forty thoua&nd men. See 
bookrii.c. 66 . 

9 Lampon .]—'This Lampon aras of a fiunlly illustrious 
no leas for the prisės they obt&lned at the Isthme&n and 
Nemean gamos, than for their noble origin. He waa 
the son of Pytheas, to whom the fifth Nemean Ode of 
Findar wa* addreseed ; whtch see. 

10 Of a/urty.}—Pausanias altered materiali 7 after- 

wards. He asplred to the supreme power,became mag. 

niflcent and luzurious, Herce and vlndlctive, See Thu- 

cydidea, 1.1. c. 138,29*, 30, kz.—Larcher. 

1\ On the dead. ]—This santiment is freąuently eiprcss- 

sd by ancient and modern authors. Homer aays, 


deed, that by such an action, I aball exalt my 
character ; būt I think it is more consistent 
with the conduct of Barbarians than of Greeks, 
as it is one of those tbings for which we re- 
pro ach them. I mušt therefoTe dissent from 
the iEginet®, and all those who approve their 
sentimentą. For me, it is sufficient to merit 
Į the esteem of Sparta, by attending to the rules 
I of honour, both in my words and actions: Le¬ 
onidas, whom you vrish me to avenge, has, I 
think, received tbe ampleet vengeance. The 
deaths of this immense multitude mušt suffi- 
ciently have atoned for him, and for tbose who 
fell with him at Thermopyl®. I would advjse 
you in future, having these sentimento, to avoid 
my presence; and I won!d have you think it* a 
favour that I do not punish you.” 

LXXX. Pausanias afterwards proclaimed 
by a hersld, tbat no peraon should touch any of 
the booty ; and he ordered the heloto to collect 
the money into one place. They, as they dis- 
persed 18 themselves over the camp, found tento 
decorated with gotd and silver, couches of the 
šame, gobleto, cups, and drinking vessels of 
gold, besides sacks of gold, and silver caldrons 
placed on carriages. The dead bodies they 
stripped of bracefeto, chains, and scimetare of 
gold ; to their habito of various colours they 
paid no attention. Many things of value the 
heloto seereted, and sold them to the u® gi net®: 
othere, unable to conceal, they were obliged to 


T* ImhU tbe dead b eraal and oojnrt. 

Dr.Toung, in his play of ihe Berengs, makos Zanga say, 

-1 war not wilh tbe dead. 

And in the Compl&int, Night iii. 190, 

Wbttgu!H 

On eqnal YfoUtk** of tbe dead: 

Tbe dead bow meni : meni 1 a fbadiat 

Of tbli beavea bbourM fano. 

Būt perhaps the mosi forcible and elegant sentiments on 
this subject may be found In the Antigone of Sophocles; 
where Antigone in defiance of the edietsof Creon, at the 
peril of her own ii fe, buriąs the dead body of her brother 
Polynlces. 

12 Aetheydiepened.']—' This clreumstance and beha- 
riour of the helots necessarily reminds us of the fuur le- 
prous men, 2 kings, chap. vii. ver. 8 . 

“ And when these lepers came to the uttermost part 
of the camp, they went into one tent, and did eat and 
drfnk, and carried thence silver and gold and raiment, 
and wenl and hid it; and came again and entered into 
another tent, and carried thence also, and we» and hid 
lt” 

The plunder of the Syrian campby the king of Israel 
resembles in many other particulara what is here de- 
scribed of the Persian camp by Herodotus. See on the 
erents related in this chapter, Diodorus Sic. 1. ii. c. 26; 
Pluta rch’s Life of Aristides: Thucyd. 1. Iii. 114; JElian 
V. History, vol. ii p. 690, whera we aro told that the 
jEginet® vrera tbe first coinersof money.—I*. 
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produce. The JSginets from this became I 
exceedingly rich ; for they purchased gold of | 
the belota at tbe price of brass. 

LXXXI. From tbe wealtb thus collected, 
a tenth part was aelected for sacred purpoaee. 
To the deity at Delphi was preaented a golden 
tripod,’ reeting on a three-headed snake of 
brass; it was plaoed near the altar. To the 
Oly mpian god they erected a Jupiterį ten cubits 
high: to the god of the Isthmua, the figure of 
Neptūne, in brase, seven cubits high. When 
tbis was d one, the remainder of the plunder 
was divided among the army, according to their 
merits : it consiated of Persian concubines, 
gold, silver, beasts of' burden, with various 
riches. What choice things were given to thoee 
who most distinguished themselves at Flatea, 8 
has never been mentioned, though certain pre- 
sents, I believe, were madę to them. It is certain, 
that to Paueaniae was given a tenth part of the 
vvhole, consisting, among other thinge, of wo- 
men, horses, talente, and camels. 

LXXXII. It is farther recorded, that when 
Xerxes fled from Greece, he left all bis equi- 
page to Mardonius; Pausanias eeeing this com- 
posed of gold, silver, and cloth of the richest 
embroidery, gavę orders to the cooks and do- 
mes ties to prepare an entertainment for him, 
aa for Mardonius. His commands were execu- 
ted, and he beheld couches of gold and silver, 
tables of the šame, and every thing that was 
splendid and magnificent. Astonished at the 
spectacle, he again with a smile directed his 
servante to prepare a Lacedsmonian repast. 


1 Tripod ."]—On the subject of ancient tripods, see 
Montfaucon, vol. ii. p. 86. Whai Herodotus here says 
is conflrmed by Pausanias, in Phoc. book, p. 633.-7’. 

2 Jupiter .]—Sce Pausanias, Elia. c. xxiii. 

“ Near the senate houae is a Jupiter wiLhout an in- 
scription, and another, which was dedic&ted by those 
who fought against Mardonius at Platea; the narnės of 
the statės, whose subjects were in that aelion, being in- 
scribed upon the base of the figure, which was made by 
Anaxagoras of Angina. The Lacedemonians are the 
first, the Athenians nešt, then tho Corinthians, fourthly 
the Sicyonians, then tbe ^gincise,&c Larcher. 

3 Ai Platea .]—That sagacious and entertaining tra- 
veller, Mr. Cojce, relales in his vol. i, of Switzerland, 
that the people of Glaria, to the amount only of three 
hundred and fifly, assisted by thirty Swiuers, not only 
repulsed, būt vanąuished with a prodigious slaughter, 
an army offifteen thousand Austrians. “ This surpris* 
tng vidury,” says he, “ gajned by a handfui of men, 
aeainst an enemy so superior in number (instances of 

which are by no means rare in the history of Svviizer- 

land) render the wonderful combals of Maralhon and 
Platea perfedly credible.”— T. 

This liattle tuok place on the fourth of the month 

Boedromion, which corresponds wilh our September. 


When this was ready, the contrast was so 
striking, that he laughing sent for the Grecian 
leaders: when they were assembled, he ahowed 
them the two entertainments: “ Men of 
Greece, 1 2 3 ” s&id he, « I have called yoo toge the r 
to bear tęstimony to the king of Persiška folly, 
who forsook all hia lttoury to plunder us who 
live in ao much poverty.” 4 These were the 
words which Pausanias is said to have used to 
the Grecian leaders. 

LXXX1II. In succeeding times, many of 
the Plateans found on the field of battle, chests 
of gold, silver, and other riches. This thing 
also happened: when the flesh had fallen lirom 
the bones of the dead bodies, the Plateans, in 
removing them to aome other apot, discovered 
a scuU of one entira bone withont any auture. 5 * 
Two javv-bones also were found with their 
teeth, which though divided were of one entire 
bone, 8 the grindera as well as the ręst. The 
bones of a man also were seen five cubits high. 

LXXXIY. The hody of Mardonius was 
removed the day after the battle : būt it is not 
knovrn by whom. I have heard the interment 
of Mardonius ascribed to various people of dif- 
ferent nations: and I know that many persona 
received on this account liberal presents from 
Artbntas, his son ; būt who it actuslly was 
that privately removed and buried the body of 
Mardonius, I have never been able to asccrtain. 
It has sometimes been imputed to Dionysio- 
phanes, a native of Ephesua. 

LXXXV. T^ie Greeka, after the diviaion 
of the plunder of Platea, proceeded to inter their 
dead, each nation by themselves. 7 The Lace- 
dsmonians 8 sunk three trenches; in the one 


4 Poverty .]—If this re mark were made with truth 
with respect to the Greeks, how much more pertineni 
does ii appear, comparing the Scythiaos wiih tke Per- 
sfans, against whom Darine unsuccessfully led a nu- 
merous army. 

6 Without any suture.]— Father Hardooin, in a nota 
on & pass&ge of Pliny, observes, tb&l Albert, Marquis of 
Brandenburg, surnamod-ihe German Achilles, had a 
scull without a euiure.—Larcher. 

Natūrai historians have remarked this peculiarity in 
the sculls of inariy persona. It has also been affirmed 
of the celebratcd Cardinal Ximenes.— T. 

6 Entire bone.]— Pyrrhus, king of Epinis, had bis 
teeth of one entire bone, though distincl from each. 
other. It has been relaled also of many.— Larcher. 

7 By themselves.]—Jhe Lacedsemonians and Athen¬ 
ians had an appropriate būriai; the other Greeka were 
lnterred promiscuously.— Larcher. 

8 The Lacedetmonians .]—We leam from Plutarch, 
that it was not unususl to separale the comm&nders 
from tho common men.—See Mont/aucon, vol. v. 14,15, 

I kc.-T. 
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they deposited the bodies of tbeir prieš ta. 9 
among whom were Posidonias, A mompb arė¬ 
tus, Philocyon, and Callicrateo : in the seeond 
were interred tbe other Spartaus; in tbe third 
the helots. The Tegeate were buried by 
themselves, būt with no distinction; the Athe- 
niana in likę manner, and also the Megariana 
and Phliaaiana who were slain by the cavalry. 
Moonda of earth were raised over the bodies of 
ali theso people. Witb respect to the others 
shown at Platea, I am told they were raised by 
those, who being ashamed of their abaence 
from the battle, wished to secure the esteem of 
posterity. There is here a monument said to 
be that of the ilginėto, bot this I have been 
informed was raised ten years after the battle, 
by Cleados of Platea, the son of Autodicus, 
at the particular roąuest of the jE ginėte, to 
vrhom he was bound by the ties of hospitality. 

LXXXVI. Havįng buried their dead on 
the plain of Platės, the Greeks, after serious 
deliberation, resolved to attack Thebes, and 
demand the persona of those who had taken 
part with the Medes. Of tbese the most dis- 
tinguished were Timegenides and Attaginus, 
the leaders of the faction. They determined, 
nnless these were given op, not to leave 
Thebes, wžthout otterly destroyžng it On the 
eleventh day after the battle, they besieged the 
Thebans, demanding the men whom we have 
named. They refused to surrender them ;-in 
con8equence of which, their lands wero laid 
woste, and their walls attacked. 

LXXXVII. This violence being continued, 
Timegenides, on the twentieth day, thos ad- 
dressed the Thebans: “ Men of Thebes, 10 since 
tbe Greeks are resolved not to re tire from Thebes 
till they shall either have destroyed it, or you 
shall deliver us into their power, iet not Bceotia 
on our accoont be farther distresaed. If their 
demand of our persona be merely a pretence 


9 Theirprit*t8.]—VoT Ttvę Valcnaer thinks we 

jnay rcad tou,- the knights of whom wo learn, b. 

viii. c. 124. These wero three hundred.— T. 

10 Men ef Thebes .]—The galiant behaviour of Time- 
pcnides on this occasion will rcmind the Kngliah reader 
of the siesre of Calais by Edward the Third, \vhen Eus- 
tace de Si Pierre, ono of the principai Inhahitauts, be- 
liHved precisely in a aimilar manner. He declared him- 
8>'lf willing to suffer death for the safety of his friends 
and ftllow citizens. The entrealiea of Philippa, Hen¬ 
ry *a ąueen, induced the English monarch to behave with 
*n ^re maznatiimity than we find Pausanias did. The 
citizens of Calais snved their lives, reccived magnificeni 
presents, and were dismisscd in safety. Sec the story 
sdmirably told by Hurne, vol. ii. p. 442. 


to obtain money, let us satisfy the m from the 
įvealth of the public, as not we alone, būt all 
of us have been equally and openly active on 
the part of the Medes; if their real object in 
besieging Thebes, is to obtain our persons, we 
are ready to go ourselves and confer with them.” 
Tho Thebans approving his adviee sent im~ 
mediately a herald to Pausanias, saying they 
were ready to deliver up the men. 

LXXXVIII. As soon as this measure was 
determined, Attaginus fied, būt his children 
were delivered to Pausanias, who immediately 
dismissed them, urging that infants could not 
possibly have any part in the faction of the 
Medes. The other Thebans who were given 
up, imagined they should have the liberty of 
pleading for themselves, and by the means of 
money hoped to escape. Pausanias, expecting 
snch a thing might happen, as soon as he got 
them in his power, dismissed all the forces of 
the allies; then removing the Thebans to Co- 
rinth, he there put them to death. 

LXXXIX. These things were done at 
Platės and Thebes. Artabazus, son of Phar- 
naces, fled from Platea to the Thessalians. 
They received him with great hospitality, and 
entirely ignorant of what had happened, inquir- 
ed after the remainder of the army. The Per¬ 
rišo was fearful that if he disclosed the whole 
truth, he might draw upon him the attack of 
all who knew it, and consequently involvo him- 
self and army in the extremest danger. This 
reflection had before preventod his communica- 
tion of the matter to the Phoceans: and on the 
present occasion he thus addressed the Thessa- 
lians: “ I am hasteuing, as you perceive, with 
great expedition to Thrace, being despatched 
tbither from onr camp with this detachment, 
on some important burines*. Mardonius with 
his troops follows me at no great distance : 
show him the rites of hospitality and every 
suitable attention. You will finaliy have no 
occasion to repent of your kindness.” He then 
proceeded through Thessaly and Macedonia, 
immediately to Thrace, witb evident marka of 
being in hasto. Directing his morch through 
the midst of the country, he arrived at Byzan- 
tium, with the loss of great numbers of his 
men, who were either cut in pieces by the 
Thracians, or quite wom out by fatigue and 
hunger. From Byzantium, he paased over bis 
army in transporte, and thus eflected bis rotum 
to Asia. 

XC. On the very day of the battle of Pla- 
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tea, a victory was gained at Mycele in loma. 
WhiUft the Grecian fleet waa y et at Delos, 
under the command of Leutychides the Lace- 
dmmonian, ambaaaadora came to them from 
Samoa. Theae weie Lampon the aon of 
Thrasyales, Athenagoras, aon of Archeatrati- 
daa, and Hegeeutrataa, aon of Aristagoraa, 
who were employed on thia occaaion withont 
the knowledge of the Pemana or of Theomee- 
tor, 1 2 * * * * * aon of Audrodamas, whom the Peraiana 
had mada prince of Samoa. On their arrival, 
they aought the Grecžan leadere, whom Hege- 
aiatratna addreaaed with varioua argumente. 
He urged, that as aoon aa they abould ahow 
themaelvea, all the Ioniana would shake off 
their dependence, and revolt from the Persians: 
he told them that they might wait in vain for 
the proapect of a richer booty. He implored 
also their common deities, that being Greeka, 
they would deliver thoae who were Greeka alao 
from servitude, and avenge them on the Bar- 
barian. He concluded by saying, that thia 
might be eaaily accomplished, aa the ahipa of 
the enemy were alow sailers, and by no means 
equal to the Greeka. He added, that if they 
had any auapidona of treachery, they were 
ready to go on board their veasela, and there 
remain as hoatagea. 

XCI. WhUst the Samian continned hia im¬ 
portu nities, Leutychides, either for the eake of 
aome omon, or by accident, Providence ao or- 
dering it, aaked him hia name. He replied, 
« Hegeeistralus.” If he had intended saying 
any more, Lentychidea prevented him by ex- 
daiming, “ My Samian friend, I accept the 
omen of your name, yoo may therefore rotum, 
after promising ua on behalf of youraelf and 
your companiona, that the Samiana will prove 
themselves aealoua alliea.” 

XCII. Saying thia, he proceeded to ezecute 
what waa propoeed. The Samiana, with an 
oath, engaged to become the confoderates of 
the Greeka. Leutychides then diemiaaed them 
all ezcept Hegeaiatratna, who on account of hia 
name, 8 he choee to take along with him. The 

1 Theomet f .or.]—\x. may be seen in book ▼iii. c. 15. 
▼vhat it waa that Induccd the Porsians to give thia man 
the government of Samoa.— Larcher. 

2 On account cfhis name .']—The ancienta paid great 

attention, Greeka aa well aa Romane, to the preaagee to 
be drawn from namea. When Augustus waa proceeding 

to the baltle of Actium, he met a man driving an aea; the 

man’a name waa Eutychua, which meana fortunate, the 

name of the aaa wae Nicon, which aignifiea ▼ictory. He 

accepted thia aa a favourable omen, and after hia con- 

ąueat of Anthony, he conatrucled a temple, in which he 


Greeka, after remaining that day on their sla- 
tion, on the nezt aacrifioed with favourable 
omena; Deiphonua, aon of E renius of Apol¬ 
lonia, in the Ionian gulf, being their miniater. 

XCIIL To thia Eveniua the folloiring thing 
happened. There are in Apollonia, aheep aa- 
cred to the aun, which by day are fbd on the 
banke of a river, that,floaving from mount Lac- 
mon, paasea through Apollonia, and emptiea 
itaelf Into the aea, near the harbour of Oricum. 
By night they are kept by men, one of whom 
ia every year choaen irom the noblest and 
wealthieet of hia fellow citizens. To theae 
aheep, on account of aome orade, the people of 
Apollonia pay the greatest reverence, and they 
are every night aecured in a cave at aome dis- 
tance from the dty. Eveniua being once 
eJected to thia office, waa ao remias aa to imli 
asleep, when aome wolvea entered, and de- 
stroyed nearly sizty of hia aheep. On dincov- 
ering the accident, he made no peraon acquaint- 
ed with what had happened, intending to buy 
an equal number to subatitute in their room. 
It could not however be concealed from the 
people of Apollonia, who, bringing Eveniua to 
trial, condemned him to lase hia eyea for aleep- 
ing on hia d uty. After they had inflicted thia 
puniabment upon him, their cattle ceaaed to 
bring forth, and their landa to be fruitful. Thia 
had been before predicted by the oracles of 
Dodona and Delphi. The prophets being in- 
terrogated conceming the occaaion of the pre- 
aent calamity, replied, “ That it wu becauae 
they had uujuatly deprived of hia sight, Even¬ 
iua, the keeper of the aacred aheep.” They 
were the persona they aaid who had sent the 
vrolvea: nor would they ceaae their vengeance 
t iii Eveniua should be satiafied in vrhatevcr 
manner he deeired. They added, that they 
themaelvea would afterwarda make him auch a 
preaent aa vrould induce moat men to think 
him happy. 

XCIV. Thia roply viras made by the oracles 
to the people of Apollonia. They, concealing 
riiia, commissioned aome of their citizens to 
compound tbe buaineaa. The method they 
took vvaa thia : they viaited Eveniua in his 
houae, and seating themaelvea by him, talked 
of indiflerent matters, till they at length bėga n 
to pity hia miafortune. When thia waa intro- 
duced, they aaked him what compenaatidn 


placed figurės of the aaa and its master. Many aimllar 
ezamples are to be fbund.—2*. 
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would satisfy him, if the Apolloniate would 
engage to make it 1 As be knew nothing of the 
oncle, be ezpressed bis wish to have the landė 
of two cituena, whom he specified, which be 
believed to be the best in the country; to thia 
be added the moet splendid bonse in the city. 
If he had bot these, he said, be should be per- 
fectly content, and no longer feel any resent- 
menL When Eveniue bad made tbis reply, bis 
visitors interrupted him: » Accept,” said tbey, 
« wbat you require, and what in compliąnce 
vrith the Oracle, yonr countrymen are dispoeed 
to gi v e you as an atoneraent for depriving you 
of sight” Evenius, on hearing the matter ex- 
plained, was greatly iocensed at the deception. 
The farms which he had wisbed for were pur- 
cbased of their owners, and given him. He 
had aftervrards the power of divination, vrhence 
he became famous. 

XCV. Deiphonus was the son of this Eve¬ 
nius, vrbotn the Corinthians had brought with 
them as soothsayer to the anny. I have been 
informod that Deiphonus performed thia office 
in Greece, availing himself of the name of Eve- 
nius, whose son he really was noL 

XCVI. The Grėdas having sacrifioed fa- 
vourably, sėt sail from Belos towards Samoa. 
On their arrival at Calami 8 of Samos, they 
drew themselves up near the temple of Juno, 
and prepared for a navai engagement. When 
the Persians heard of their approach, they 
moved with the residue of their fleet towards 
the continent, having previoualy permitted the 
Phenicians to retire. They had determined, 
after a consnltation, notto risk an engagement, 
as they did not tbink themaelves a match for 
their opponents. They therefore made tovvards 
the continent, that they might be covared by 
their land foroes at Mycale, to whom Xen.es 
had intruated the defence of Ionia. These, to 
the amount of šilty thousand, were under the 
command of Tigranes the Persian, o ne of the 
handsomest and tallest of his countrymen. To 
these troops the commanders of the fleet re- 


3 Calami .']—Larcherinhls Memoire sur fenus,p. 146, 
says, there was a temple ai Samos orected to Venus, in a 
pluce full of reeds, which occasioned the goddess to be 
ealled Venus among the reeds, n* «t /*•» iv oi? 
x«*.evr*M This, says the learned Frenchman, is a valu- 
able piece of intelligence, for we learn that there was a 
place ia Samos ealled x»A.«pc«, Calami, whlch explains 
# thia pnssage in Herodoltts, concerning wbich the. two 
lašt ėdi tom have not said a syllable ; neilher kas any 
geographer or author spoken of ibis place; būt ii is evh 
dent from Athenseus, 1. xiil. c. 4. that it oughl to be read 
w*0( iri.—JT. 
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solved to retire : it wss also their intention to 
draw their vessels on shore, and to throvr up 
an intrenchment round them, which might 
equally serve as a protection to their vessels 
and thsmselves. 

XCVIL After the above resolotion, they 
prooeeded on their conrae, and were carried 
near the temple of the Eumenid® at Mycale, 
contiguous to Geson and 8colopees. In this 
place is a temple of the Eleusinian Gėrės, 
boilt by Philistus, son of Pasteles, who accom- 
panied Neleus the son of Codrua, when he 
founded Miletas. Here the Persians drew 
their shipa to land, defending them with an 
intrenchment formed of stone*, branches of 
fruit-trees cut down upon the epot, and piecea 
of timber closely fitted together. In this po- 
sition they were ready to snstain a blockade, 
and with the hopes of vietory, being prepared 
for eithei event 

XCVHI. When the Greeks received in- 
telligence that the Barbarians were retired to 
the continent, they considered them as escaped 
out of their hands. They were ezceedingly 
ezaspereted, and in great perplexity vrhether 
they shonld retam or proeeed tovrards the Hel- 
lespont Their nltimate determination was 
to follovr the enemy towards the continent 
Getting therefore all things ready for an en- 
gagement by sea, and providing themselves 
witfe scaling ladders, and snch other things as 
were necessaiy, they sailed to Mycale. When 
they approached the enemy’s station, they per- 
ceived no one advandng to meet them; bot 
beheld the ships dravrn on shore, seeured vrithin 
an intrenchment, and a conaiderable body of 
infantry ranged along the coast. Leutychides 
upon this advanoed before all the rast in his 
ship, and coming as near the shore as he could, 
thus addressed the Ionians by a herald: « Men 
of Ionia, all you who hear me, listen to what 
I aay, for the Persians will understsnd nothing 
of what I toli you. Wben the engagement 
shall commenoe, remember first of ali our com- 
mon liberttes; in the nešt place take notice, 
our watch-word is Hebe. Let those who hear 
me, inform all who do not” The molive of 
Lhis conduct was the šame with that of The- 
mistocles at Artemisium. These erpressions, 
if not intelligible to the Barbarians, might 
make the desired impression on the Ionians; 
or if eiplained to the former, might render the 
fidelity of the latter snspected. 

XCIX. Whcn leutychides had done this, 
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the Greeks approachcd the shore, diaembarked, 
and prepared for balde. The Persi aus observ- 
iug this, and knovring the purport of the ene- 
my’s addreas to the lonians, took their arms 
from the Samians, suspeeting them of a secret 
tttachment to the Greeks. The 3amians had 
purchased the freedom of five huudred Athe- 
nians, and sent them back with provisions to 
their country, who having been Įeit in Atties, 
had been taken prisoners by the Persi ana, and 
brought away in the Barbarian fleet. The 
circumstance of their thus releasing five hun- 
dred of the enemies of Xerzes made them 
greatly suspected. To the Milesians, under 
pretence of their knowledge of the country, the 
Persians confided the goard of the paths to the 
heights of Mycale; their real moti ve was to 
remove them to a distance. By these stepe 
the Persians endeavoured to guard against 
those lomaus, who might wish, if they had the 
opportonity, to eibei a revolt. They nezt 
heaped their bdeklera npon each other, to make 
a temporary rampart 

C. The Greeks being drawn np, advanced 
to attack the Barbarians : as they vrere pro- 
ceeding, a hendd’e wand was diseovered on the 
beach v and a romour eirculated through the 
ranka, that the Greeks had obtained a vietory 
orer the foroes of Mardonius in Besotis. 
These things which bappen 1 by divine inter- 
position, are made known v by various means. 
On the šame day that their enemies were 
slanghtered at Platės, and were abont to be 
defeated at Mycale, the rumonr of the former 
vietory being drcnlated to this distance, ren- 
dered the Greeks mere bold, and animated 
them against every danger. 

CL It appeara farther worthy of observa- 
tiop, that both battles took place near tbe 
temple of the Eleusinisn Gėrės. The battle 
of Platės, as I have before remsrked, was in 
the vicinity of the temple of Ceres: the one 
at Mycale was in a similar sitnation. The 
report of the vietory of the Greeks under Pan- 
sanžas esme at a very seasonable moment; the 
angagement at Platės happening early in 
the morning, that at Mycale towards the even- 
ing. It was soon aftemards ascertained, that 

1 Whith happen.~\—\\. is unnscessary to remark, that 
the supersliiiun of the writer Is In this paaaage conspi- 
euoua. DiodorusSIculus is mosi sagaciou* when he says 
that Leutychldes, and those who were wlth him, knew 
noihing of the vietory of Platea; būt that they conlrired 
this stratagem to animate their troops. Polysnus re- 
lates the šame in his Stratageftiata.— Larchtr. 


these iacidents occnrred on the šame day of 
the šame month. Before the arrival of this 
rumonr at Mycale, the Greeks vers in great 
consteroation, not so mnch on their own Ac¬ 
count, as Irom the fear that Greece wonld not be 
able to withstand the ezertiona of M ardomos; 
būt after they had heard this news, they ad¬ 
vanced* to combat with greater eagernees and 
courage. The Barbarians testified equal reeo- 
lntion, and both aeemed to consider the islande 
and the Heliespont as the ieward of vietory. 

CII. The Athenians, who, with those that 
accompanied them, constitotod one half of the 
anny, advanced by the coast, and along the 
plaut: the Lacednmonians and their auziliarles, 
by the more vroody and mountainous places. 
Whil*t the Lacednmonians were making a 
Circuit, the Athenians in the other wing wen 
already engs ged. The Persians, as long as 
their intrenchment remained uninjured, defend- 
ed tbemsal ves well, and without any inferionty; 
būt whsn the Athenians with those who sup- 
ported them, inereased their ezertkms, matosily 
ezhorting one snother, that they and not the 
Lacednmonians might have the glovy of the 
day, the face of things was changed ; the ram- 
part was thrown down, and a sensible advan- 
tage obtained over the Persians. They sos- 
tained tbe shock for a considerable tune, bot 
finaily gavę way, and retreated behind their in- 
trenchments. The Athenians, Corinthians, 
Sicyonians, and Tnmenians, rnsbed in witk 
them ; for this part of the anny was oompoaed 
of these different nations. When the wall wss 
carried, the Barbarians gavę no testimony of 
their former provress, būt, eicept the Persiant 
indiscriminately fled. These lest, thoagh few 
in number, vigorously resistod the Greeks, vrhs 
poured in npon them in crovrds. Artsyntes and 
Ithamitres, the commanders of the fleet, saved 
themselves by flight; bot Msrdontes, and Ti- 
granes the general of the land forces, were slain. 

CH. Whilst the Persians štili refosed to 
give gronnd, the Lacedemonians and their 
party arrived, and put all who survived to the 
sword. Upon this occasion many of the 
Greeks vrere slain, and amongst a number of 
tbe Sicyonians, Perilaus their leader. The Ss- 
mians, wbo were in the Persian army, and from 
whom their weapons had been taken, no sooner 
saw vietory incline to tbe aide of tbe Greeks, 
than they assisted them with all their power. 
The other Ionians seeing this, revolted also, 
and turned their arms against the Barbarians. 
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CIV. The Mileriui had been ordered, the 
better lo provide for the safety of the Perti ana, 
to guaid tbe pethe to the beighte, eo thet in 
caseof accident, the Berberuos, under their 
goidence, might take refoge on the suminits of 
Myeele: with this view, es well es to ramove 
them to a distance, and thus guard against 
their perfidy, the Milesiane had been so dis- 
poeed: būt they acted in direct oontradiction to 
their orders. Thoee who fled, they introdueed 
directly into the midst of their enemies, and 
finally were active beyond all tbe ręst in put* 
ting them to the svroid. In this manner did 
Ionia a second time revolt from the Peniau 
power. 

CV. In this battle the Athenians most dis* 
tingu iehed themselves, and of them Haraooly- 
cus, the son of Euthynue, a man famoua in tbe 
Pancratium. This man aftervrards was siain 
in a battle at Cyrnus of Caryttua, in the war 
betwixt the Athenians and Carystiaos, 8 and 
was buried at Genestum. Neit to the Athe¬ 
nians, they wbo obtained the greatest reputa- 
tion were the Corinthians, Troasenians, and 
Sfcyonians. 

CVI. The greateor number of the Barba- 
rians being siain, either in the battle or in the 
pursuit, the Greeks burned their ships, and to- 
tally destroyed their wall: the plunder they 
collected upon the ahore, amongst wbich was a 
considerable quantity of money. Having done 
this, they sailed from the ooast When they 
came to Samoa, they deliberated on the pro- 
priety of removing the Ioniane* to some other 
place, wishing to plaoe them in some part of 
Greeee vrhere their authority was secure; būt 
they determined to abandon Ionia to the Bar* 
banane. They were well aware both of the 
impoeaibiUty of defending the Iontans on every 
emergence, and of the dsnger which these 
vrould incur from the Persi ana if they did nok 
The Peloponnesian magistratas were of opinion 
thet those nations who had embraced the cause 


2 Caryaticai9.']—Tha Athenians had war also wlth the 
Carystians, In which the ręst of Eutaa took no part. 
Itfinlahed by a treaty. 8ee Thncydides, 1. L c. 98. 

3 Removing the Jomane.]—Twice, aays the Abbe Bar- 
telemy, in tais Voyage de Jaune Anacharsis, might this 
people bare withdrawn themselves from the dominion 
of Persia; once by follovring the counsel of Bias, the 
other in complying with the will ofthe Lacedaemonians, 
who after the Persian wnr offered to transport them into 
Greece. They constantly refueed to foraake their resi- 
dence; and if it be permitted to judge from their popo- 

I msness and wealih, independence was not essential to 
theirhappinessw—T. 


of the Mede* should be expelled, and their 
landa given to the Ioniftns. The Athenians 
would not consent thet the Ionlane should be 
transported from their countiy, nor wonld they 
allow the Peloponnesiana to decide on the de- 
struction of Athenian colonies. Seeing them 
tenadons of thia opinion, the Peloponnesiana 
no longar oppoeed them. Aftervrard the peo¬ 
ple of 8amos, Chioe, Lesboe, and the other 
islande vrho had assisted whh their arms in the 
present ezigenee, vrere reeeived into the general 
oonfederacy, having by an oath promised con- 
stant and inviolable fidelity. This ceremony 
performed, they sailed towards the Hellespont, 
meaning to deatroy the bridge, which they ex- 
pected to 6nd in its original sUte. 

CVII. The Barbarians who aaved them- 
selves by flight,came to the heighta of Mycale, 
and thence escaped in no great numbers to 
Sardis. During the retreat, Maaistes, son of 
Darius, who had been present at the late unfor- 
tonate engagement, severely reproaehed Ar- 
taynes the commander-in-chief: amongst other 
things, he said, that in tbe execution of his duty 
he had behaved more likę a vroman 2 3 4 than a man, 
and had materially injured the interast of his 
mastei. To say thfct a man is more dastardly 
than a vroman, is vritb the Persiane the most 
infamoos of all reproaches. Artayntes, after 
bearing the insult for some time, became at 
length so ezasperated, that he drew his scymitar, 
intending to kili Masistea. He vras prevented 
by Xenagoras, son of Praiilaus, a native of 
Haliearnassus, who hsppening to be behind 
Artayntes, seized him by the middle, and threvr 
him to the ground: at the aame time the gnarde 
of Masistea came up. Xenagoras by thia 
acdon not only obtained the favour of Masistea, 
būt so rnuch obliged Xarxea, by thus preserv- 
ing his brother, that he vras honoured vrith the 
government of all Cilicia. Nothing farther of 
consequonce occurred in their vray to Šerdis, 
vrhere they found the king, vrho after his retreat 
firom Athens, and his iii sucoess at sea, had 
there reaided. 

CVIII. Xerxes, during his residence at 


4 Ūke a toomon.]—This reproach seems anclently to 
have been considered ar the moet contemptuoue that 
could be imagined. Zene# vrith this invelghed against 
his troops at Salėmis. See also the spesch of Thersitos 
in the second book of the Ilisd : 

O wancn of Idnfe, bmd bo bot*, 

Hmm Irt m fly, ud M him wwto hm 
U kmnad į Iu i hm i i the PhiyjlBi Aon. 

This szpression In Greak is A%«itt«f mn * J! 
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Santa, had attached himself to tbe wift of j 
Masistes, who happened to be there at tbe šame 
time. He was unable to obtain bis wishes by 
prese u ta, and oot of reapect to hie brother he 
forbore to ase violence. Tbe woman, con- 
vinced that he would not force ber, was re- 
strained by tbe šame consideration. Xerxee, 
perceiving his otber eiforts inefiectual, resolved 
to many bis own eon Darius to the daughter of 
this woman by Masisteą thinking by tbese 
means to obtain tbe more easy accomptahment 
of his desires. Tbe marriage being soiemnized 
with the accostomed ceremonies, he departed 
for Susą. On hie arrival here, his aon’s wife 
was received into his palace: the wife of Ma- 
8istes no longer engaged his attention, būt 
changing the object of his poseion, he connected 
himself with the wife of his son, the daughter 
of his brother. Her name was Artaynta. 

CIX. Tbis intrigue was afterwards discov- 
ered in the follovring manner : Amestris 1 the 
wife of X e neės presented her husband with a 
largo embroidered and beautiful vest, which she 
herself had made; Xerzes was much delighted 
with it, and putting it on, went to visit Ar¬ 
taynta ; in an emotion of love, he desired her 
to ask as a compensation for her favoura what- 
ever she vrished, promising faithfully to gratify 
her. To this, impelled by the evil destiny of 
her whole family, she replied; « and will you 
really, Sir, grant me wbat I shall ask 1” Xer- 
xes, never supposing she would require what 
she did, promised with an oath that he would. 
The woman confidently demanded his robe. 
Xerxes at first refused her, fearing that Amee- 
tris would tbus be convinced of what she hąd 
long suspected. Instead of what she solicited, 
he promised her cities,a prodigious quantity of 
gold, and tbe eole command 2 of a large body of 
troops: which lašt is amongst the Peraians 


1 Amcttri *.']—Many leamed raen, and ScaHger among 
oihers, pretend that this princese is the šame with qneen 
Esther. A vain similitude of name, the eruelty of 
Amestris, of which Herodotus gives various ezamples, 
the barbarlty with which Esther treated the ten children 
of Haman, and the enemles of the Jews, have given rise 
to this supposiiion; būt Esther was of a Jewish, Ames¬ 
tris of a Perslan family. The falher of this lašt was a 
satrap, named Onophas, according to Ctesi&s, and Ota- 
nes, according to Herodotus. If any stress were to be 
laid on a mere name, we might as well affirm that Esther 
was the 8<tme as Atossa, for she was also called Hados- 
•a; būt in my opinion, we ought not to conclude that 
Darius was the šame with Ahasuerus.— Larcher. 

2 Sole command.]— Evelthon, king of Cypius, waa 
more wise: he gavę to Pheretima any thing rather than 
sa annySee b. iv. 1G2.— Larcher. 


esteemed a most distinguisbod honour. Unahlo 
to change her purpose, he gavę her the robe; 
delighted with which, she wore it with ezulta- 
tion. 

CX. Amestris soon heard of her having it, 
and thus learning what had happened, vras 
ezasperated, not against the young woman her¬ 
self, būt against her mother, whom alone sbe 
eonaidered as criminal, and the cause of the 
mischief; she accordingly determined on her 
destruction. Waiting therefore for the solens- 
nity of the Toy&l festival, which is held onee in 
every year, on the birth-day of the king, she 
took this opportunity of reąuesting Xerxes to 
give her the wife of Masistes. This festival is 
called in the Persian tongue Tyčia, in the Greck 
Teleion, or Perfect, upon which the king alone 
decorates his head, and makes presents to the 
Persians. Xerxes however thought the givinę 
away the person of his brother’s wife both croel 
and detestable. He was saUsfied that she was 
innocent of the crime imputed to her, and he 
could not be ignorant with wbat motive Ames¬ 
tris had made her request. 

CXI. Conąuered at length by her impor- 
tunity, as well as by the law of custom, wbich 
compelled the king on every occasion of this 
festival to give what was reqnired of him, he 
granted what she asked, though with extrėmė 
relnctance: gi via g therefore the vroman to his 
wife, he told her to ūse her as she might think 
proper; būt he immediately sent for his bro¬ 
ther, whom he thns addressed: « Masistes, yon 
are a son of Darius, and my brother, ai>2 besides 
this you enjoy a fair reputation: do not any 
more connect youTself with your prese n t wife; 
I will give you my daughter in her place. It 
is my pleasure that you accept of her, and re- 
pudiate the other.” “ Sir,” replied Masistes, 
in great astonishment, «what am I to under- 
stand from this discourse ! would you have me 
reject a woman agreeable so me in all respects, 
by wbom I have had three aona as well as 
daughten: one of whom you have married to 
your own son: and doing this afteroarda marry 
your daughter! Indeed, O king, though I 
esteem your offer aa the highest honour, I can- 
not accept it. Do not compel me to thia mea- 
'sure, for you can have no motive for doing so; 
you roay find a husband for yonr daughter no 
less suitable than myself; sufTer me therefore 
to live with my wife aa usual.” To this Xerxes 
in great anger made answer: «You shall neither, 
Masistes, many my daughter, nor contiuue to 
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enjoy your present vrife, that y©o mmy tara in 
fiitare to accept what I propose.” Masistes 
upon thio rerired, rnying only, * you have not, 
O king, taken away my life.” 

CXII. Whilat Xerxes was engaged in this 
conference with bis brother, Amestris, sending 
for the royal guards, mutilated tbe wife of 
Masistes, cutting off her breasts, and throwing 
them to tho dogą. 9 She aftervrards cut off her 
nose, her eara, her lipe, and her tongue, and in 
this condition eent her home. 

CZIIL Masistes, entirely ignorant of what 
had happened, yet fearfol of aome impending 
calamity, returned haatily to his honae. When 
he savr the aitoation of his vrife, he immediateiy, 
after Consulting with hia children, ffed with 
aome adherents to Bactria, with tbe intention 
of exciting that province to revolt, and of do- 
ing the king easential injury. If he had once 
anrived in Bactria, amoog the Sacs, this I be- 
tave vronld have been accomplished; he waa 
the governor of Bactria, and exceedingly beloved 
in his province. Būt Xerxea having intelli- 
genceof hia designa, sent abody of forces againat 
him, who intercepting him in hia progresą, pnt 
him, his children, and hia follovrers, to death. 
So much for the amour of Xerxea, and the 
death of Maaistee. 

CXIV. The Greeks, aailing from Mycale 
towards the Helleapont, vrere obliged by con- 
trary winda to put in at Ledu m ; thence they 
proceeded to Abydoe. Here they found the 
bridge, which they imagined vai entire, and 
which was the principai object of their voyage, 
effectually broken down. They on this held a 
conaultation; Lentychidea, and the Laceds- 
moniana with him, were for retnrniug to Greece; 

3 To the doge .]—This horrid act of female cruelty in 
aome degree jusiifiee tho atrong evpression of Ovid : 

Bud nequo htm apar mada tui ami m ha 
rulminao raplfca dma robl ore cuea, 

Nec Im qmm eatnlia lactutibui obm prabct, 

Nee bmia ignuo ripcn lm pade, 

Foemrni quun aocll deprebean pelike leett 
Audėt, et !■ raita pigom mentk hebe, 

1d fcgrum Ihnimmfuirult 

Seo some instances of eztraordinary female cruelty re- 
corded by Stepbens, ln his Apology for Herodotus, oue of 
which is so horrible, aa ai mest to ezceed the imaginatkm. 
A young woman deserted by her lover, by whum she waa 
vpith child, used violence to make herself miscarry three 
months before her Ūme, and theif murdered her infant 
urith the most shocking and terrible barbarity. It is 
impossible, says Dr. Pridėsiu, that a woman of so File 
and abominable a character as this Amestris was, could 
ever have been that queen of Persia, vrho by the name of 
Esther įs so renowned in Holy Wrlt, and is there re- 
corded as the instnunent by which God «as pleaaed in 
ao signnl a man na r to deliver his people from that utter 
dostrucUon whlch waa designed againit them.— T. 


the Atheniana, with their leader Xanthippus, 
adviaed them to continne where they were, and 
make an attempt on the Cheraoneae. The 
Peloponneaiana returned; būt the Atheniana* 
pasaing from Abydoa to the Cheraoneae, Iaid 
aiege to Sestos. 

CXV. To this plaee, aa by far the strongest 
in all that diatriet, great numbera had retired 
from the neighbouring towns, aa aoon aa it waa 
known that the Greeks were in the Helleapont: 
among othera was CEobazua of Cardia, a Per- 
aian vrho had previoualy collected here what 
remained of the bridge. The tovrn itself waa 
poaseased by the native ABtolkna, būt they had 
with them a great numberof Peraiana and other 
alliea. 

CXVI. The governor of this place under 
Xerxea, waa Artayctea, a Peraian, of a cruel 
and profligate character. He had circumvented 
Xerxes when on hia way to Athena, and had 
firaudulently taken from Etooe the wealth of 
ProteBilaua 4 the aon of Iphidos. In Elaoa 
of the Cheraoneae, waa a tomb of Proteeilaua, 
in tbe centre of a aitrinę which had been erected 
to hia honour. Here vrere conaiderable richea, 
a number of gold and eilver vesaela, besidea 
braaa, vesta, and many votive ofieringa ; of all 
theae Artayctea poaseased himself, having firsį 
inaidioualy obtained the king’a aanetion.— 
« Sir,” aaid he, •* there is in this country tho 
hooae of a Greek, vrho en beri n g your dominiona 
with an armed force, met with the death he 
merited. Give it to ne, aa an example to 
othera, not to commit hoatilitiea in your em- 
pire.” The king, having no suapidon of hia 
object, vraa vrithout difficulty perauaded to 
grant him the houae. Artayctea asserted that 
Protesilaua had committed hoatilitiea within the 
king’a dominiona, becauae the Peraiana con- 
aider all Asia aa their own, 5 and the property 
of the reigning monarch. Having by the king 
been rendered mastei of all this vrealth, he re- 
moved it to Sestos, the ground which it had 
befoTe occupied at Etooe, he ploughed and 
planted ; and as often aa he went there after- 
vrarda, he enjoyed hia wives in the aanetuary. 
At thia rime be vraa dosdy besieged by the 

4 ProteeilaueJy-Ile was a Thessallan ; be went to 
ihe siege of Troy at the head of the troops of Phylace, 
Fyrrhasus, Lene, Ac. He was killed by a Trojan as he 
disembarked. Various opinions are found in the Scho- 
llast on Homer on this subject. Some afflrm, according 
to that, that the Trojan vrho slew him was A5neas, 
others that it was Euphorbus. Some assign to Hector 
the honour of his death, others to Achates.—ZorcArr. 

B At their o*cn.J—See book i. c. 13B. 

so 
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Greeks, unprepared for defence, and not ex- 
pficting these enemies, who came upon him by 
surprise. 

CXVII. WhiUt they were proseouting the 
siege, the autumn ar r i ved. The Athenians, 
unable to make themaelves mąstėm of the 
place, and uneasj ai being eogaged in an ezpe- 
dition so far from their country, entreated their 
leaders to conduct them home. They, in ro¬ 
tum, refused to do this, tiil they should either 
suoceed in their enterprise, or be recalled by 
the peopie of Athena, so intent were they on 
the business before them. 

CXVIII. The besieged, who were with 
Artayctes, were reduced to such eztremity of 
irretchednesa, that they were obliged to boil for 
food, the cords of which their beda were cona- 
posed. When these also were oonsumed, 
Artayctes, (Eobazus, with some olher Per- 
sians, fled, under cover of tbe night, escaping 
by an avenue behind the town, which happened 
not to be blockaded by the enemy. When 
tbe morning came, the peopie of the Chersonese 
mede signale to the Athenians from the tur- 
rets, and opened to them the gates. The 
greater pert commenced a pnrsnit of the Per¬ 
mano, the remainder took posaesaion of the 
town. 

CXIX. ABobazus fled into Thrace ; būt he 
was hera seized by the Apainthians, ąnd sacri- 
ficed, according to their rites, to their god 
Pleistorus :* his followers were pat to death in 
some other manner. Artayctes and his adhe- 
rents, who fled the lašt, were overtaken near 
the waters of AE gos, where, after a vigorous de- 
fence, part were slain and part taken prisoners. 
The Greeks put them all in chaina, Artayctes 
and his son with the ręst, and carried them to 
8estos. 

1 Pleistorus. ]—This delty, barb&rous &s the peopie by 
wbom he waa worshipped, is totally unknovm. lite sa- 
crifices offered to him induos me to eoejecture, that it 
eras the god of war, whom the Scythians represented un¬ 
der the form of a sword. These peopie, over a largo 
▼essel, cutthe throatof every hundredlh prisoner,wetting 
the sword wHh their blood. The šame custoni prevailed 
among the Hune.—See Ammianua Morcellinus, 1 . xxxi. 
e. 2. Tbe Cilicians paid the god of war a worahip ea- 
▼age likę this; they suspended the vlctlm, whether a 
man or an animal, from a tree, and going to a s mali dis- 
unce, killed lt with their spears.— Lareher. 

Cruel as these customs roay appear, yet prevailing 
among a rude and unclviliced peopie, they are no more 
to be justified, than the unprovoked and unnatural inhu- 
manily practlsed at Tauris. Here every stranger, 
whom accident or misfortune brought to their coast, 
vas sacrificed to Diana.—See TJu Jphigtnia in Tauru 

Euripide*.-T. 


C XX. It is rvported by the peopie of the 
Chersonese, that tbe follovring prodigy hap¬ 
pened to one of those whose business was to 
guard the priaonera. This man ivaa broilmg 
some salt fiah; having put them on the fine, 
they moved and skipped a boa t tikę fiah lately 
taken; the atandero-by ezpreaaing their aston- 
ishment at this, Artayctes, who also beheld tbe 
prodigy, sent for the man to whom it had hap¬ 
pened, and špoke to him as foilows: *< My 
Athenian friend, be not elarmed at this pro- 
digy, it hac no reference to you, it regards me 
alone. Proteailaus of Elenos, althoogh dead 
and embalmed In salt, shows that he has power 
from tbe gode to inflict vengeance on tbe man 
who injured him. I am tberefore dispesad to 
satisfy him for my ransom. In place of the 
money, which I took from his temple, 1 wili 
gite bim a hundred talento; for my son’s litis, 
and my own, I will give tbe Atbeniana twe 
hundred more.” These ofifers had no ellect 
npon Xanthippus the Athenian general; he 
waa of himself inclined to put the man to death, 
to which he vas farther importoned by the 
peopie of E lemos, who were very eamest te 
have the cause of Proteailaus avenged. Con- 
ducting him therefiore to the shore where the 
bridge of Xerzes had been constructed, they 
there crucified him ; though some say this was 
done upon an eminence near the city of Mady- 
sus. The son waa stoned in his fsther*8 pre- 
seace. 

CXXI. The Athenians after the above 
transactiona, returned to Gieece, carrying vith 
them, beaidea vas t quantities of money, tbe 
fragmente of the bridge, to be suspended in 
their temples. Dnring the remainder of the 
year they continued inactive. 

CXXII. Of this Artayctes, who was cru¬ 
cified, the grandfather by the fatber’s aide vas 
Artembares, vho drew up an addreas for the 
Persians, which they approving, presented to 
Cyrna; it was to this effect: “ Since, O Cyrna, 
Jupiter has given to the Persians, and by the 
degradation of Astyages to you, uncontrolled 
domiuion, sufTer us to remove from our proseni 
confined and sterile rogion to a better. We 
have the choice of many, near and at a distonce; 
let us occupy one of these, and become es am- 
plea of admiration to tbe ręst of mankind. 
This is a conduct becoming those vhose supe- 
riority is conspicuous: we can never base a 
fairer opportunity of doing this, being at the 
head of so many peopie, and masters of all 
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Asia.” Cyrua, though ha did not approve 
what they said, told them they might do eo : 
bot he sdded, that by taki n g euch a etep, they 
mušt learn in future not to command būt to 
obay. It wae tba operation of natūra, that lux- 
urious countriea ehould render man efTeminate, 2 


2 Ęffeminate.']— Hippocratee confirm* what is hera u- 
eerted by Herodotue. After describing the advanlages 
which the tempe rate paris of Asia poesess o ve r Greece; 
he adds, that the tnen the re are not naturally raliam, 
and are unirilling to support fatiguee and hardships. 
Thls sentiment is approved by experience. Greece sub- 
dned Asia, the Romane became masters of both those 
countriea, and if they also conquered the Gaule, the 
Germane, and other nailone of the north, it waa becauae 
theee were undieclplined and Ignorant of the art of war. 
VHien they became eo, they in their turn subdued the 
lorde of the world, and diamembered their emplre. The 
Franke vanąuished the Gaule, the Lombarde, and the 
Yisigoihe of Spain. In a word, it ie alwaye to be ob- 
aerved, that the people of the north bare the adrantage 
over those of the eouth.— Larzktr. 


for delieacies and heroee were geldom the 
produce of the tame eoil. The Pereiana 
yielded to tbeae oentiments of Gyrus and aban- 
doned their own. They choae ratbor a lesa 
pleasant country with dominion, than a fairer 
one with aerritude. 


The nlnth cannot be thought the least intereeting of 
the books of Herodotue. The baulee of Platea and My- 
cale would alone claim altention, rrithoui those beauli- 
ful moral eeniiments which we find every where inter- 
spersed in it. The behariour of Pausaniae after hia vlc- 
tory, hie dignity, moderaiion, and modeety, are admira* 
bly deacribed; hia eoniinence, with respect to the mis- 
treae of Pharandatee, may, for any thing I eee to the 
contrary in ehher history, w«ll be put on a per withthe 
eo much vaunied temperance of Scipio on a aimilar oc- 
caeion. The concluding sentiment, which teacbee that 
the dispoeitione of meu ahould be conformed to the na- 
ture of the eoil and climate in which they are born, ie 
alike admirable for the simplicity with which it ie con- 
reyed, and the phlloeophic truih whlch it inculcateg. 
-2', 
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A 

Abantes , why they cut offihelr h&ir before, 46, n. 

Abaris, story of, 199. 

Abdera, many singulanties related of, 51, n—stlgmatiz. 
ed by Juvenal, 347, n. 

Abdcrites , Xerxes maket a treaty of friendship wilh, 410. 

Abrocomus and Hyperanthes, brothers of Xerxea, fkll in 
contehding for the body of Leonidas, 376. 

Abyssinia, lapidatlon a punishment in, 420, n. 

Abyssinians, said U> eat raw fiesh from the living oz, 
170, n. 

Acanthians presented by Xerxe« with a Median ręst, 348. 

Actphali have their eyes in iheir breasts, 240. 

Aces, the ri ver, its passage pre vented by the Persians, 176. 

Achamenes, son of Darius, 138—is intrusted by Xerxes 
with the govemment of Egypt, 323—his advice relative 
to the Grecian war is pursued by Xerxes, 380— treats 
the body of Leonidas with barbarity, ib.—is slain by 
Inarus, 323. 

Achelom , a r i ver in Egypt, 70. 

Acheron, 391, n. 

Adimantu$ , the Atbenlan, had an honourablo epitaph 
incribed on his tomb, 381, n. 

Adimanius, the Corinthian, is p re vented by Themis- 
tocles from flying be fore the Persians, 381—is reprov- 
ed by Themistoclep, 393—said to have fledat the com- 
niencement of the batlle of Salamis, 403. 

Adonis, his rites in Phrygia represenied the access and 
recess of the sun, 421, n. 

Adoption always performed by the Spartans in presence 
of the king, 296—more freąuent amongst the Romans 
than amongst the Greeks, ib, n. 

Adrastus, son of Gordius, having unwillingly killed his 
brother, reccivea ezpiation from Crcesua, 12—is in¬ 
trusted by Croesus with the care of his son Atys in the 
hunting of a wild boar, 13—missing his aim at the boar 
kilis Atys, ib.—kilis himself on the tomb of Alys, 14. 

Adrastus , the son of Talaus, sacrifices and festivals ap- 
propriated to him by the Sicyoniana, assignedby Clis- 
thenes to Melanippus, 264. 

Adyrmachi da, a people of Africa, their customs, 233, k n. 

Mares , son of Syloson, prevails on all the Samian lead- 
ers, ezcept eleven,to withdraw their assistance irom 
the lonians, 284—the Phenicians ordered by the Per* 

• slans to replace him in Samoa as a reward of his 
eervices, 288. 

jEacida,<269,m. 

Macus, an edifice erected by the Athenians sacred to 
him, 271—his aid intreated by the Greeks, 394. 

Mgaleos, mount, Xerxes vlewed the batlle of Salamis 
from, 402. 

Mgeus, son of Pandion, 63. 

Mgida, whence their name, 228—build a shrine to the 
Furies, ib. 


JEgineta, their resentment to the Samlans, 156—aesist 
the Thebans agalnst the Athenians, 269—occasion of 
their enmity with the Athenians, ib.—by their compli- 
ance wilh the demands of Darius, give great offence 
to the Athenians, 283—are accused by the Athenians 
ai Sparta of betraying the liberties of Grcece, 294— 
oppose and repulse Cleomenes, who endeavoured to 
seize the persons of the accused, ib.—send hostages to 
Cleomenes, 301—commit an act of violence on the 
Athenians at Sunium, 306—are belrayed to the Athe¬ 
nians by Nicodromus, ib.—for their impiety against 
the temple of Ceres Thesmophoros are driven from 
iEgina, ib.—are defeated by the Athenians, and deni- 
ed assistance by the Argi ves, 307—obt&io a victory 
o ve r the Alhenian fleet, ib.—supply the Greeks wilh 
thirty ve sueis, 390—are Dorians, ib.—distinguiah 
Ihemselves in the batlle at Salamis, 403—their oflfer- 
ing at Delphi, 410—be c ome ezceedingly rich by their 
pure ha sės of the apoil afler the beule of Platea, 440. 

Mgis , derivation of the word, 239. 

jEgium, answer of the oraele to the people of,46, n. 

JBolians. subdued by Cnesus, 3—their offcr of allegi- 

i ance rejected by Cyrus, 44—their cities, 47—send am- 
basaadors to Sparu to reąuest assistance from the 
Lacodsemonians against Cyrus, ib.—who refuse h, and 
yet threaten Cyrus for any injury to the Grecian 
cities, 48—Datis the Mede ukes themvrith his army 
against Eretria, 308—assistXerzes with sizty ships, 
343—called Pelasgi ai the siege of Troy, 62. 

JEsohylus, 125. 

JEsop, his conversation with Solon ai Sardis, 11, n.—the 
fables underhis name nothis, 116, n.—liulo concem- 
ing him can be asceruined aslaci, ib. n.—notdeform- 
ed, ib. n.—called Theu,272,n. 

JEthiopia, rain and ice unknown ln. 75—rain, &c. 
known in, ib.—its produce, 175. 

JRthiopians, eighleen of them king s of Egypt, 102— 
from lime immemorial used circumcision, 103—not 
posslble to say wheiher they or the Egyplians first 
introduced circumcision, ib.—subdued by Cambyses, 
169—their customs, ib.—assist Xerxes in bis ezpedi- 
tion to Greece, 340—difference between the easlern 
and western, ib. 

JEthiopians, Macrobian, 141—term of their lives, 143— 
their food, ib.—Cambyses marches against them with 
a part of his army, and loses a considerable number 
of men, 144. 

JKtolians , a sbocking character of them, 398, n. 

Africa, first discovered by Necho, king of Egypt, to be 
surrounded by the sea, 200—Sataspes desisia from 
sailing round it, ib.—barren of wood, 236—variose 
nations of, 233—iu animals, 241—in some perta it 
ne ve r raina, 239—i n goodness of soil not compazable 
to Asia or Enrope, 243. 
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Africems, nearest to Egypt, aubmtt to Cambyses, 139— 
prevent the Greeks from aeeing Irasa, 231—from 
Egypt aa lar as lake Tritonie lead a pastoral life, and 
live on flesh and milk, 239—to ibe west of the lake 
Trito n i s, not ahepherds, ib.—custoras of the African 
ahepherds with reapcct to their children, ib.—Afiicans 
more ezempt from diseasea than other men, lb—their 
mode of sacrifice, ib.—all adore the sun and rooon, ib. 

Agarista, daughter of Clialhenes, mode of her father’i 
dispoalng of her in marriage, 316—given by her fiather 
to Megacles, aon of Alcmaon, 31 a 

Agarista, daughter of Hippocratea, 318. 

Agasicles, of Halicarnaaaua, violated the cuatom of the 
temple of Triope, 45. 

Agathoergoi , 21. 

Agalhyrsi, 218, 222 

Age, reverence paid to by the Egyptians and Lacedse- 
moniana, 96. 

Agetus, aon of Alcidea, hia wtfe from belng remark* 
abte for her uglineaa, bccomea ezceedingly beautiful, 
297— hia wife ia by artifice obtained by Aritaon, who 
by her has Demaratua, ib. 

Agylla, men and caUle aelzed vrhh conTulaiona on ap- 
proaching a ceriai n apot, 51. 

Ahasuerus, the aubject of much etymological invesliga- 
tion,E6, n. 

4/oj-, aon of Telamon, 264—invoked by the Greeks at 
Salarala, 394—a veaael conaecrated to hlm by the 
Greeks, 380. 

Aimnestus alaya Mardonius in the battle of Platea, 433. 

Alabaster, vvhence its name, 141, n. 

Alcaus, the aon of Hercules, 3. 

Atarus, the poet, fled from the field, 274—some account 
of, ib. n. 

Alcmaan, son of Megaclea, by the permlaalon of Croeaua 
lakęs with him from Sardia all the gold he can 
carry,316. 

Mcmaonida, conatruct the temple of Delphi, 262—bribe 
the Pythlan to propoae to every Spartai? who con- 
aulted her the deliverance of Athena, ib.—a ahield aaid 
to be held up by one of them aa & aignal to the Per- 
alaus on their retreat from Marathon, 314—būt thia an 
Incredible atory, 316-alwaya amongst the moat diatin- 
guiahed charactera of Athena, ib.—the f&raily raised 
by Cltsthenee, ib. 

Meuada aend meaaengera from Theaaaly, imploring 
Xerxes to invade Grecce, 323—the firat Greeks who 
aubiniited to Xerxea, 331. 

Aleaumder, aon of Priam, reaolvea to obtaln a wife from 
Grecce, 2. 

Alssander, aon of Amyntaa, by atratagem proeurea the 
death of aeven Peraiana sent by Megabyzua to de- 
mand earth and water, 250-givea hia aiater in mar- 
riago to Bubaria, and thua prevents an inąuiry Into 
the aesasaination of the aeven Peraiana, ib.—disauades 
the Greeks from proceeding mwarda Theaaaly to 
defend the Olympic atraita againat Xerxes, 363—a 
gold e n autue of him at Delphi, 410—ia sent ambas- 
aador by Mardoniua to proeure an alliance wlth the 
Alheniana, 413—hia deacent from Perdiecaa. 414— hia 
spcech at Athena, 413—betraya Mardoniua to the 
Greeka, 430. 

Alaeander the Greal, hia order to hia troops to eut ofF 
their hair, 46, n.—story of hia birth similar to that of, 
the birth of Demaratua,299, n.—by an act of violence on 
the Pythian, obtained the anawer he wiehed f >r, 303, n. 

Atgerines , iheir ceremony in marriage, 235, n. 

Mlegory , paritai ity of the ancienta to, 224, n. | 

Alliances ratified by ancient and modern nationa by ' 
drinking their own blood, 34, n.—h o v? made by the 
Arabiana, 137—by the Scythiana, 206. 


Altar of the twelvo deities at Athena, 69,313—at Delphi, * 
presented by the Chiana, 116—of Hercules, 365-—cf 
Jupiter Forensla, 257—of Ortboaian Diana, 241—of 
the w»nds, 365. 

Alton, none amo n g the PersUns, 41—firat erecled by 
the Egyptians, 68 

Alyattes, king of Šerdis, 6—resumea hia father’s war 
againat the Mileaians, ib.—and puta an end to it, 7— 
erecta two temples to Minerva, ib—hia death, 8— 
hia aepulchre deacribed, 31—story of him and a Thm- 
cian vroman, 248. 

Amasis rebels againat Apries king of Egypt, 127—take* 
Apries priaoner, and treala him wiih k i nd nesą, vili 
the Egyptians atrangle him, 128—aucceeda to tbe 
throne of Egypt, 129— inatance of hia political sagacitj, 
130—hia regulation of hia Ūme, ib.—erecta a magnifi- 
ceni ponico in honour of Minerva, ib.—brings an 
edifice from Elaphantine conatruct ed cf one entire 
sione, 131—ccloasal atatues plnced by him, ib.—boilt 
the temple of lala at Memphis, ib.—partini to the 
Greeks, ib.—gives 1000 talente of alum towarda re- 
building the temple of Delphi, 132— makea an ami- 
cable confederacy with the Cyrenians, i b.—marriee 
Ladice, ib.—ia afflicted with imbecility, lut hia vigour 
ia restored, ib.—hia liberallty toGrcece, ib.—sendahia 
ponrait to Cyrene, ib—the firat that conquered Cypina, 
133—Cambyses lead a an arroy againat him, 133—dies 
bef *re Cambyaea advances to Egypt, 138— socceeded 
by Paammeniiua, ib.—hia dead body Inaulted by Cam- 
bysea, 140—hia advlce to Polycralea, 149-hia motives 
for withdrawing hia alliance with him, 150—foretold 
the death of Polycratea, 179. 

Amasis, a Maraphian, intruated by Ariandca vrkh the 
eonduet of an army againat the Barceans, 233—his 
atratagem at the aiege of Barče, 243. 

Amathugia besieged by Onesilus, 277—a name of Cy- 
prua, Ib. n. 

Amatons, by the Scythiana called menalayers, 219— 
subdued by the Greeka at Therrnodon, 427—plunder 
the Scythiana, 220—conciliaied to the Scythiana, ib.— 
their man nėra and cuatoma, 221. 

Ambassadors, their persona aacred, ezcept at Conatan- 
tlnople, 156, n. 

Amber carried from Enrope Into Greece, 175—ita 
and uaes, ib. n. 

America, whence peopled, 206, n. 

Amestris, vrife of Jerzea, commanded fcurteen Persian 
children of illustrious birth to be interred alive, 348 
diacovers the intrigue of Xerzea with Artaynta, 446— 
—not the aame with queen Eather, ib. 447, n.—her 
cruelty to the wife of Maaiatea, 447. 

Amilcar, conąuered by Gelon and Tberon, disappeared, 
and was ne ve r aeen aftenrarda, 302—according to 
Polysenus deairoyed by Gelon by atratagem, ib. n.— 
honoured by the Carthaginiana aa a dlvinity, ib. 

Atninias, ofPallene,403. 

Aminocles, son of Cralinus, 369. 

Ammon, 237, n. 

Ammonians, 237—their fountain of waler, ib.—derivatkm 
of their name, ib. n. 

Amompharetus, aon of Poliadas, 433—behavea well at 
the battle of Platea, 437. 

Amphiaraus, hia oraele, 14, A n.—Crceauf aendspresents 
to him, 16-no Theban alio wed to Bleepin hia temple,413. 

Amphirtyons, 262, n. 371, n. 

Amphilochus, hia oraele, 168, n. 

Amphytrion , hia preaent to the temple of the Umenlan 
Apolloal Thebes, 262. 

Amyntas givea the Peraiana earth tkk d waler, 249. 

jSmyrUtus diacovers the ialand Elbo, 118. 

Jtnacharsis, the Scythian, hia auperior le&rning and ac- 
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complishments, 2058—'▼Isita a large part of the habila¬ 
bi e vrorld, and retumą to Scythia, 210—insiiluies the 
rites in honour of Cybele, whlch he had seen perform- 
ed at Cyzicus, fb.—is killed by Saulius, the Scylhian 
king, 211— his descent, ib. 

Anacreon of Teos, 177—many doubt wbether the works 
ascribed to him are genuine, ib. n. 

Anaxandrides ) king of Sparta, married two wives, and 
had two separate dwel linge, contrary to the usage of 
his country, 255—his šone by each of his wives, ib.— 
an apothegm of his, ib. n. 

Anasilaus, prince of Rhegium, persuades the Samians 
to possess themselves of Zancle, 287. 

Anchimolius , son of Aster, conducts the Lacedsemonian 
army against the PisistratidflD, 262—is killed, 263. 

Anchors , particulars respecting, 284, n. 

Aneienls, their paintings, 132, n.—their engravings on 
precious stones, 150, n.—their works in miniature, ib. 
n.—their modes of counting, 216, n.—fond of an enig- 
matical way of speaking and acting, 224, n.—in their 
military expcdiiionsmade uee of persona ofloud voices, 
226, n.—their curious conlri vancesfor conveying secret 
intelligence, 254, n.—their various uses of the olive, 
258, n.—their notions reepecting dreams and visions, 
260, n.—gavę the lettere of the alph&bet as nicknamee, 
272, n.—their customs reepecting hospitality, 286, n.— 
their supersiition in the belief of prodigies, 289, n.— 
frequenily considered madneas as annexed by the goda 
to more atrocious acts, 301, n.—gene rali y deemed fire 
an auspicious omen, 303, n.—Ihought the safety of a 
nalion might be secured, or the life of an individual be 
pre8enred, by the voluntary deaih of one or more per¬ 
sona, 352, n.—originally used only the four Cardinal 
winds, 368 , n —in more remote times sat at table, 423, 
n.—their flentimenison the bodies of the dead rėmai n* 
ing unburied, 426, n.—their symbolsof their de įlies,326. 

Andromeda, 339 . 

Androphagi , 218. 

And /oš Lesieged by the Oreeks, 408. 

Androtrphynges , 130. 

Antristus, son of Sperthies, put to death by the Athen- 
iatis. 353. 

Artimais, their flgures flrst engraved on stone by the 
Egyptians, 68—Ii ve protui scuousl y with the Egyptians, 
80—their heads improcaled by the Egyptians in sacri- 
fice, 82—their heads never eaten by the Egyptians, ib. 
—none sacrificed by the Egyptians exceptswine, bulls, 
malė calves without blemish, and geese, 84—held sa- 
cred and cherished by the laws of Egypt, 89—great 
number of domėsite, in'Egypt, 90—buried by the Egyp- 
tinns, 91—none put to death by the Aritonian Indiana, 
170, ic n.—fierce and venomous, less prolific than oth- 
fers, 173—disproportion beiween the hind and fore legs 
in various, 241. 

Anointmg the body practised by the Scythlana, 210—ne- 
cessity of it in hot climales, ib. n. 

Antayrtcs, governor of Sestos, crucified alive, 331. 

Antigene , her piety towards her brother’scorpse, 176, n. 

AiUs, in India, bigger than a fox, and cast up sand mix- 
ed with gold dust, 170.-- • 

Anubi- s, why r6presen£ed with a dog’s head, 91, n.—had 
the name of Mercury amo ne the Egyptians, 118, n. 

Anysis, kingof Eeypt,succeeds Asychis,117—flies before 
the army of Sabacus, who obtains his authority, ib.— 
resuntes his govemment, 118—is succeeded by Sethos, 
ib. 

Apaturian fesiival, 46. 

Apie, edifice built for, by Psammetichus, 124—Egyptians 
rejoice on his appearance, 145—particulars concern- 
ing, ib. n.—cleared the Peloponnese of serpenis, 
whence called Serapis, 396, n. 422, n. 


Apollo, his status at mount Thornar, 22—prese r ve d by 
Latona, 226—the crow sacred to, 194, n.—his fountam 
in Africa, v 231—Carnian fesiival in honourof, 372, n. 

Apollo, of Delphi, his oraele vrilhout appeal, 14, u.—his 
Oracle reproached by Crosus, 29. 

Apollo, Dldymean, his magnificent temple, 14, n.—wby 
so called. 286, n. 

Apollo, Israenian, 30—inscriptions on tripods in his 
temple at Thebes, 261. 

Apollo Orus, 120,126—his oraele in Egypt, 97. 

Apollo Pašau, 245, n. 

Apple earved by the Babylonians on the tope of their 
walking stieks, 60. 

Apries , king of Egypt, attaeks Cyrene, where his army 
is routed, 232—succeeds his father, 127—in scripture 
Pharaoh Hophra, ib. n.—his iii success, ib.—taken pri- 
soner by Amasis, 128— stranglod by the Egyptians, 129 
—passages of scripture aliuding to him, ib. n. 

Apoinlhians , sacrifice CEobarus to their god Pleistorus, 
44a 

Arabia, its produets, 173—infested by flying serpenis, i b. 

Ara6tans,ceremonies used by them in making alliances, 
137—Bacchue and Urania the only deilies they vener- 
ate, 137—their independence alwaye a theme of 
praise and admlration, 167, n. 

Arases , river, customs of the islanders in, 62—its vlo- 
lence, ib. n. 

Arcadia, particulars respecting, 396, n. 

Arcadians opposed the claim of ibe Atheniane to antį- 
quity, 361, n.—conjecture of their original name, 1b. n. 

Areesilaus, king of the Cyrenians, strangled by his bro- 
ther Aliarchus, 231—son of the lame Baltus, and king 
of the Cyreneans, flies to Samoa, 232—returns to Cy¬ 
rene, and recovers his authority, ib.—is put to death 
at Barče, havlng violaled the injunetions of the oraele, 
233. 

Archetimus, story of him and Cydias, 306, n. 

Archias, his valuur, 264. 

Archidice, a Grecian courtesan, 116—story of her, ib. n. 

Arckilochus, of Paros, 6. 

Archimedes, whence he derived the idea of his screw, 
104, n. 

Ardys, son of Oyges, eonąuers the Prienians, and attaeks 
Miletus. 6. 

Areopagus, the court of the, 392, n. 

Arganthonius, king of the Tartessians, lived to the ag* 
of one hundred and iwenly, 50. 

Argippad, account of, 196. 

Atgis, an Hyperborean Virgin, honoured by the Delians, 
198. 

Argivts, battle between them and the Lacedsemonians 
for Thyrea, 26—the moet ekilful musicians of Oreece, 
181—advance to the sea to repel Cleoroencs, 302—their 
women taking arms repel Cleomenes wiih the lossof 
numbers, ib. n.—are aitacked by stratagem, and those 
who escape take refuge in the grove of Argo s; būt 
fifty of them are enticed out by Cleomenes, and put to 
death, 303—the ręst not appe&ring when called, Cleo¬ 
menes burns the wood, ib.—the slaves, usurping the 
management of affairs, are expelled, and retire to 
Tyrinthes, būt are at lašt subdued, 304—refuse assist* 
ance to the Athenians against Angina, 306—e vade gi v 
ing assistance to the Grecks against Xerxes, 356— 
Xerxes claims kindred wilh, ib.—said to ha ve flrst in- 
vited the Persian to invade Greece, 357—invite Me- 
lampus to eure a madneas among their women,428. 

Argonautic expedition, 236. 

Argonauts, their posicrity, expelled from Lemnoa, settle 
among the Lacedsemonians, 227—are cast Into prison 
for their intemperance, bul escape by an artifice of 
their wives, ib. 
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Argos, formerly the most famona stata of Graece, 1— 
urhence ils name, 303, n. 398, n. Cleomenes mis fire 
to the sacred wood of, 303. 

Ariabignu, son of Darius, 344,402. 

Arimaspi, a people of Enrope said to have būt one eye, 
175, 190. 

Arion, ihe Meihymn®an, carried to Tanams on theback 
of a dolphin, 8—excelled on the harp, ib. 

ArUtagoras , governor of Miletus, 352—prevails on Ar- 
taphernes to procure forces from Darius a įminsi 
Naxos, 263—revolis against Darius, 256—establiahes a 
republican form of goyernment in lonia, ib.—sails to | 
Lacedssmon to procure allies, ib.—attempt* Vo induce ! 
Cleomenes, klng of Sparta, to underuke the conqueslj 
of Asia, 267; būt is dismissed withoul success, 259— 
goes to Athens, which had recovered its liberty, 260— 
recoromends to the Aihenians a war with Persia, 275 | 
—procuree the return of the Psonians, taken capt i re 
by Megabyzus, to their natire country, 276—joined by 
the Aihenians and Eretrians, commences an expedi- 
tion against Sardis, ib.—resolves on fllght, 280—leaves 
Miletus to the care of Pythagoras, ib.—lakęs posses- 
sion of a district in Thrace, pruceeds to the altack of 
another place, and falls with his army by the bands 
of the Thracians, ib. 

Aristecu, the poet, 193—strange story oi; ib. 

Aristidu , son of Lysimachus, his share in the viclory of 
the Athenians at Marathon,313, n.—banished by a vole 
of the people, 399— lays aside his animosiiy towards 
Themistocles for the good of his country, 400—duriug 
the batlle of Salamis lands at PsiUaleia, and puta eve- 
ry Persian there to death, 404—commands 8000 Athen- 
ians at the batlle of Platea, 427. 

Ariatodemiu , son of Aristomachus, said by the Lacod®- 
monians to have firat introduced them into the region 
which they inhabit, 294. 

Ariatodemus , of Sparu, re ce i ve s the opprobrlous name 
of trembler, 377—ai the batlle of Platea, atones for his 
fortner conduct, 378—has no respect paid him after the 
batlle of Platea, 43. 

Ariatogiton, wilh Harmodius, pute Hipparchus to death, 
260. 

Aristan, klng of Sparu, marriei three wives, 297—art- 
fully obt&ins the wife of his friend Agatus, and by her 
has Demaratus, ib.—dies, and is succeeded by Dema- 
ratus, 296. 

ArislolU , reported to have destroyed himself at Euripus 
from mortification, 267, n. 

Arithmeticj its first introduction uncertain, 216, n.— 
niode of counting used by the ancients, ib. n. 

Aritonians , 170, and n. 

Ark qf Noah considered as prophetic, and a klnd of 
temple of the deity, 120, n. 

Armeniana , said to have groal plenty of cattle, 238. 

Amu , the highest degree of honour annezed to the ex 
e reise of, 128. 

Army y refleetions on a standi ng one, ib. n.—how dlspos- 
ed by the Romaus in attacking an enemy, and by the 
Greeks, 324, n. 

Artabonua, son of Hysuspes, endeavours to dissuade 
Darius from his expedition against Scythia. 213—his 
speech to Xerxes against the Alhenian war, 325— in 
conseąuence of a Vision recommends to Xerxes the 
prosecutionof the Alhenian war, 328—his conversalion 
with Xerxes on his weeping at the sight of his army, 
335—expresses his fcars of success in the Alhenian 
war, ib.—is dismissed by Xerxes to Susą, 336. 

Artabazanuy son of Darius, dispulea wiih Xerxes the 
succession to the throne, 321. 

ArtabaziUy son of Pharnaces, leader of the Parthians and 
Choraemi&ne, 339—accompaniea Xerxes in his relreal 


over the Helleepont, 411—besleges Potidsea, and take* 
Olynthua, ib.—is com|wlled by an Inundation to retire 
from Potidssa, 412—joms JVIardonius in Thessaly v ib. 
—his advice to Alardonius previous to the batlle of 
Platea, 430—his measures whh respect to Mardoniu*, 
436—Įlies with his troops towards Phocis after tho 
balti e of Platea, ib.—flies from Platea to the Thftssa- 
li&ns, 441—by artifice ešcapes to Asia, ib. 

Artachau buried by Xerxes ariihgrealmagnificence, 34S. 

Artanuy brother of Darius, 376. 

Artaphšmuy son of Hystaspes, and brother of Darius, 
is Įeit governor of Sardis, 261—wiih Otanes, takes Cla- 
zomenaB and Cyma, 280—his expression to Histisras 
on the late of Aristagoras, 281—intercepts letters from 
Hisii«usio ceriai n Persian s at Sardis, and puls a great 
number of Persians to death, 282—with Harpague, 
crucifiea Histiaeus the Milesian, 289—his usual regu- 
lations among the Ionians, 292—son of Aruphernes, 
together with Dalis, is commanded by Darius to sutv 
due Eretria and Athens, 307—wiLh Dalis, carries litu 
capt i ve Eretrians to Susą, 315. 

Artaxcrxesy meaning of his name, 308. 

Artayctu, his crueliy and profiigacy, 447; taken cap- 
tive by the Greeks, 448; his son sloned, himself eru- 
cified, ib. 

Artayntay Xerxes’ inirigua with, how discovered, 446. 

Artayntu reproached by Masistes for be ha v i ng likę a 
woman, 446. 

Artembaresy 448. 

Artembaris, 37. 

Artemiaiaj daughier of Lygdamis, aervea in the Grecinn 
ezpedition under Xerxes, 314—two of this name, ib. 
n—her freo advice to Xerxes, against risking a baule 
with the Greeks, 396—her straugėm in the batlle of 
Salamis, 401—is pursued by Aminias,a price being sėt 
on her head by the Greeks; būt escapesto Phalerum, 
403—her advice to Xerxes concerning the continuance 
o. the Grecian war, 405— is directed by Xerxes to re¬ 
tire to Ephesus wkh his children, 406. 

Artemisium, 365. 

Artybiusy his horse taught to assist him in batlle, 27S— 
his horse’s feet cul oflf by the servam of Onesilus, dūr¬ 
iną his combat with Artybius, ib. 

Artystone, daughter of Cyrus, married to Darius, 167— a 
golden šiame erecled in her honour, by Darius, 340l 

Aryandta condemned to death by Darius, for issuing a 
coin in imitation of him, 233. 

AabyaUt reinarkable for their chariote drawn by four 
horses, 234,243, n. 

Asrolony ancient temple of Tonus there, 34. 

Asia considered by the Persians as their own peculiar 
possession, 2—the entire poasession of ilgained by tho 
Scythians, 34—recovered from the Scythians by tho 
Medes, 36—ils figure and size, 199—a considerable part 
discovered by Darius, 201—wbence ealled Asia, ib.— 
divided into Asia Majorand Minor,ib. n.—barbamu* 
of, praclise the šame ceremonies with the Lacedm- 
monians on the death of their king, 296. 

AscptUy his sons and daughters, 268, n. 432, n. 

Aacpua, the river, the Grecian army encamped on tho 
banks of, previous to the batlle of Platea, 427. 

Aasemblie t, popular, remarko on, 164, n. 

Aaaeay impaiient of cold, n. 196— none in England la 
Holingshed’s time, ib. n.—the English breed compara- 
lively less be auti fui, ib. n.—not produced in Scythia, 
223—by their braying, greatly distress the horses of 
the Scyihians, ib.—in Africa with horns, 340—in Africa 
some which never drink, 241—chariols of war dravn 
by wild asses, 342. 

Auyriciy has liule rain, 59—how fortilized, ib.—moflt 
fruitful in Guro, ib. 
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Asnyriann vanquished by Cyarares, 34—part cf them sub* 
dued by ihe Medes, 35— Cyrus marche* against them, 
64—iheir army put to flight by means of micc, 104— 
by the Grceks are called Syrians, 339. 

Astyages, son of Cyajrares, delained in captivity by Cy- 
rus, *23—succeeda to the throne of his father, 35—mar¬ 
ma his daugliter Mandane to CamLyses, ib.—com- 
mands Cyrus, as aoon as born, to be pullodeath, ib.— 
būt his intention is defeated by Mitridales, 37—dis* 
covers Cyrus, ib.—sends Cyrus to his pa re n ta in 
Fersia, 39-Cyrus prcvails on the Persians to revolt 
against him, and his army is defeated, 40—crucifies the 
Magi, ib.—is laken prisoner by the Persians, and the 
greater part of his army destroyed, 40—his reply to the 
insult of Uarpagus, ib.—said by Isocrates to ha ve been 
put to death by Cyrus, 41, n. 

Asyrhis, king of Egypt, succeeds Mycerinus, 217—his 
ordinance f.»r borrowing money, ib.—builds a pyramid 
of brick, ib.—is succeeded by Anysis, ib. 

Athuma*, son of JEolus, the eldestof his descendants, 
f Tbidden by the Achaians to enter their prylaneum, 
370. 

Athenade* slays Ephialtes, 374. 

Athenians, anciently tookonly two re post s in the day, 
19, n.—recover their lit*erty, 260—and becoroe greater 
t ha n ever, 263—are divided into factions, 264— send 
ainbassadors to form an alliance with the Persians, 
who agree to send Darius earth and water,267— march 
vvith their army against the Peloponnesians ai Eleusis, 
who all retire. ib.—oblain a complete victory overthe 
Bceotians at the Euripus, and over the Chaldeans in 
Eubuxt, 26S— continue to increase in number and im- 
portance ; happy eflfects of their liberty, ib.—sustain 
considerable injury froro the Thebans assisted by the 
JEginel®, 2C9—occasion of their enmily with the j£gi- 
neta', ib.—warned by the oracle to refrain frum all hos- 
tilities with the iEginei® for thlrty years, 271—pre- 
paring to revengo themselves on he JEginct®, are 
impeded by the Laccdaemonians, ih.—after various en- 
counters wiih the Mitylenians, by the award of Peri- 
ander, retain Sigeum, 275—refusing to rccal Hippias, 
are considered as lite enemies of Persia, ib—their 
number 30.000, ib.—by the persuasion of Aristagoras, 
assist the Ionians with 20 vesscls of war against ihe 
Persians, ib.—bul the expedilion not proving success- 
ful, withdraw themselves entirely Irom the Ionians, 
277—their uneasiness on the destruction of Milelus, 
266—greatly offended by the compliance ofthe Aigine- 
Ue with the demands of Darius, accuse them at Sparta 
of beiraying the liberties of Greece, 293—refuse to de- 
liver hostages to Leutychides, 305—an actof violence 
commilled by the JEginet® on some of the mosi illus- 
trious Athenians at Sunium, 306—a quinquereme ai 
Sunium full of the mosi illustrious Athenians, laken 
by the ASginet®, ib.—determine on the ruin of Angina, 
which Nicodromus agrees to deliver into their hands, 
ib.—conquer the Apginei®, ib.—are defeated by the 
Apginei®, 307—assist the Eretrians against Darius, 30S 
—bul on their not acting with firmness, relurn home, 
309—on the arrival of the Persian army at Maralhon, 
advance thither, ib.—despalch Phidippides to Sparta, 
in consequence of whose Vision they buiid a temple to 
Pan, 310—are deprived of the assistancc of the Lace- 
djemonians, by an inveterate custom, 311—are jv»ined 
by the Plateans, in relurn forassistauce afforded them 
against the Thebans, 312—their Polemarch interposes 
iii favour of an engogement wilh the Persians, ib.— 
disposilion of their anny previous to the baulc of Ma- 
raitiem, 313—vow to sacrifice goats to Diana, ib.—the 
first Greeks who ran to attack an eneuny, ib.—obtain 


a complete victory over the Persians at Maralhon, ih. 
—prevent the designs of the Persians, who had retircd 
wilh their tleet and endeavoured to arrive at Athens 
before the Athenians, 314—their loss of men in the 
baltle of Marathon, ib.—aro congratulated on their 
victory by 2000 Lacedsmonians, 315—Clisthenes, son 
of Megacles, divided them into įritės, and introduced 
a democracy, 318—expelled the Pelasgi from Allica, 
319—their femalos, while celebrating the feasl of 
Diana near Brauron, surprised and laken captive,and 
afterwards with their children, put to death by the 
Lemnians, 320—throvv the messengers of Darius into 
their pit of punishment, 351—consult the oracle of 
Delphi on the approach of Xerxes and his army 
against Greece, 354—advised by Themistocles, in cun- 
sequence of the oracle, to prepare for a navai engage- 
meni, 355—employ their fleet against Xeri.es, origi¬ 
nali y inlended against Angina, ib.—send to Severai of 
the Grecian statės for assistance against Xerxes, ib.— 
their claim to antiquity, ib. n.—on the approach of Xer- 
xea’ army, proclaimed by a herald, that every Athen- 
ian was to preserve his ikmily and efiecis, by the best 
means in his power, 3^9—their original narnės Pelasgi 
and Cranai, afiervvards Cecropid®, and Athenians, 
390—their hospitality to strangers, 411, n.—Mardonius 
courta an alliance with them, 443—vvhich they refuse, 
416— stone Lycidas, a senator, and his wife and chil¬ 
dren, 420— on the arrival of Mardonius in Bautia, re- 
move to Salamis, ib.—send envoys to Lacedsmon for 
assislance against Mardonius, ib.—the Spartans send 
5000 men to assist them against Mardonius, ib.—dis¬ 
pute belween them and the Tegeaus, previous to the 
baltle of Platea, 425—owed the ruin of their ancient 
constiiution principally to their victories over the 
Persians, 436r-the freedom of 500, purchased of the 
Persians by the Samians, 443—besiege and take Ses¬ 
tos, 447— return from the battles of Platea and Mycale 
to Greece, 448—observalions on them, 416. 

Alhens, a body of 2000 Lacedsmonians arrive at, and 
congratulale the Athenians on their victory at Mara- 
thon, 315—the citadel taken and burned by Xerxes, 
392—possessed & second lime by Mardonius, 419— 
burned by Mardonius, 422—its various fates, ib. n. — 
derivation of the name, 417. 

Athos, raount, proposed by Stcsicrates to be converted 
into the statue of Alexander, 125, n.—Mardonius suf- 
fers a considerable lnss of ships and men, near, 293— 
descriplion of it, ib. n.—detachmenls of the army of 
Xerxes compelled to dig a passage through it, 329—ibis 
ineredible, ib. n. 

Atlantes, have no distinetion of narnės, 238—execrate 
the suu, ib.—said never to feed on any thing that ha s 
life, and never to dream, 239— distinet from the Atlan- 
tei, ib. n. 

Atlos, mount, its lofliness, 238—mentioned by Homer, 
239, n. 

Ato»sa , daughter of Cyrus, is eured of an ulcer by De- 
mocedes, 161—urges Darius to an expedition against 
Greece, ib. 408, n. 

Atossa, the name applied by Pope to Sarah duchess of 
Marlborough, 322, n. 

Attaginus, son of Phrymon, gives a magnifleent enter- 
tainment to Mardonius and fifly Persians ofthe high- 
est rank, at Thebes, 422—his person demanded by the 
Greeks after tke baltle of Platea, 441—flies, ib. 

Aly, son of C ratus, his death inlimaied to his lalher in 
a Vision, Ii. 

Aty, his aid against a wild boar requested by the My- 
sians, 12—in the hunting of which be is killed, 13. 

Aly , son of Menes, lamine in Lydia in his reign, 31. 

2 R 
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Avtrroes, his imprecation, 161, n. 

Augila abounds in dalės, 23*?—štili retaina its ancieni 
name, ib. n. 

Ausenses, their tusioms, 237,240. 

Automoli, origin of. 77. 

Autonous, herj of Delphi, 389. 

Auscsia, name of Proserpine, 269, n. 

Aziris, a colony scltled Ui e re by the There&ns, 231— 
wriilen Azilis by Callimachus, 234. 

Atolus, Psam meiichus spends29years inlhe siege of, 125. 

B 

Bahylon , the royal rcsidence after the destruction of 
Nineveh, 54—deacribed, ib.—taken by Gyrus, 58—a 
proof of its power and greatness, i b.—besieged by 
Darius, 185— lake n by a stratagem ofZopyrus, 187. 

Babylonians, their clothing, GO—wear their hair long, 
covered w ith a turban, ib.—lavish i n perfumes, ib.— 
their walking sticks, ib.—their laws, ib.—sėli their 
young women by auetion to the men, ib.—their laws 
concerning the siek, 61—their funeral rites, ib.—their 
purifications, ib.—their abominable custom at the 
temple of Venas, ib.—three of their tribes Ii ve on flsh, 
62—revolt from Darius, 185—destroy mosi of their, 
fetnales, ib.—three thousand of their mosi distin- 
guished nobilily crucified by order of Darius, 187. 

Bacchiada had formerly the governhnent of Corinth,272. 

Baechus , his name and sacrifice first taught the Greeks 
by Melampus, 85—and Ceres, considered by the 
Egyptians as the great deities of the realine below, 
110-^jrroneous representation of, by modern artiste, 
116, n.—ofthethird rankofgodsof Egypt, 121—said to 
be the son of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, ib.—said 
by flie Greeks to have been carried by Jupiter ln his 
thigh to Nysa, ib.—worshipped in Thrace, 246—deri- 
vation of his name Iacchus, 395, n.—why the fan car¬ 
ried before his image, ib. n.—a vokime on his rites 
wriuen by Nonnus, 212, n. 

Baris i oraele of, 385. 

Back or chine of sacrificed animals assfgned by the 
Spartans to their princes in war, 296. 

Bactra, formerly a place of importance, now nnknown, 
283, n. 

Baldness, Egyptlans prevent, by shaving their heads, 
from a very early ago, 138. 

Banishment, a punishment at a very early period of the 
world, 169, n—its eflccls on the greatest and wisest 
of mankind, ib. n.—an offender sent into, among the 
Romane, was interdieted the ūse of fire and watcr, 
223, n.—called ostracism,399, n.—called petallsm, ib. n. 

Barbarians , a term used by the ancienls in a niuch 
milder sense than by us, 1, n. 421, n. 

Barče, its founders, 231—besieged by the Persians, and 
entered by stratagem, 243—a portion of land of the 
šame name in the Bactrian distriet, 244—supposed to 
be the ancieni Ptolemais, 234, n. 

B&reans, hostilities commenced against them by Ary- 
andes, 233—their women abstain from the flesh of 
heifers and of ewine, 239—such of them as had been 
instrumentai in the deaih of Arcesilaus put to deatb, 
244. 

Bards, F.nglish, resembled lheancientrhapsodists,264 ) n. 

Baris, the name of the mountain on which Noah’s ark 
rested, 101, n. V 

Barley , a liqu->r fermented from, drank by the Egyp- 
tians, 95—wine, Osiris the inventor of, 120, n.—the 
straw of, used in sacrifice to the regai Diana, 168. 

Barrows, the practice of raising, over the bodies rf the 
deceased, almost univeraal in the earlier ages, 247, n. 

Bassaria, animals in Africe, 241. 


Balhs, the offices of, performed by females, 2^, n 

Bals, the language of the TroglodyUe likę the screaro- 
ing of, 238. 

Baltus, son of I^olymnestus. 229—some account of h i m, 
230—founds the city Platea, 231— establishes a co¬ 
lony at Aziris, in Africa, ib.—ramoves to a Leuer si 
tualion, ib.—is succeeded by his son Arcesilaus, Ib. 

Baltus, the lame, son of Arcesilaus, succeeds his falLer 
to the government of the Cyreneans, 232. 

Beans, why not eaien by the Pythagoreans, 81, n.—not 
Balen by the Egyplians, ib.—what implied in the Py* 
thagorean precept to abstain from them, 224, n. 

Bears rerely seen in Egypt, 91—said by Pliny not to be 
produeed in Africa, 240, n.—lions called Lears by ihe 
Romaus, ib. n. 

Beasts. Sec animals. 

Beavers, their skins used by the Budini to border their 
g&rments, 219. 

Beauty, personai, honoured in various places, 257, n. 

B tekėt, Thomas a, the riches of hia shrine met with a 
fale similar to those ofthe temple of Delphi, 388, n 

Bear, Britieh, euperior to any other, 95, n. 

Bees , said to poasesa the paris beyond the Ister, 247— 
impatient of cold, ib. 

Beetls considered as an emblera of the sun, 145, n 

1 Behemoth of aeripture, generally supposed the Uippopo- 
taraus, 93, n.—according to Mr. Bruce, the elephanų 
92, n. 

Besai, interpreters of the orecle of Bacchus, 348. 

Bios, of Priene, his memorable reply to Crusus, 9—his 
good advice to the lonians, 51. 

Bitu, brolher of Melampus, receives a third part of the 
kingdom ofthe Argives, 429. 

Bibloa, when scarce, supplied oy the skins of goats and 
sheep, 261—Xerxes provides cordage for his bridgee 
over the river Stryinon, made of its bark and of vvhito 
flax, 330. 

Birds, supersthion of the ancients respecUng their 
sight orflight, 162, n. 

Birth of a child, the Tranai lament over, 245. 

BisaUica, king of, his unnalural action to his sons, 409. 

Bito and Cleobis, their revvard for dravving their mother 
in a carriage to the temple of Juno, 10. 

Blood, ancient and modern nailone of the East ratify 
alliances by drinking their own,24,n —of a human vic- 
tim mixed with wine, accompanied the mosi solemn 
forma of ezecralion among the ancients, 138, n.—of 
bullocks, taken fresh from the animal, considered by 
the ancients as a powerful poison, 140, n.—Scythiana 
d rink the blood of their enemies, 206. 

Boar, wild, does much injury to the Mysians, 12—Its 
revages considered by the ancients as mosi formidable, 
ib. n.—never seen in Africa, 241—the cliief food ofthe 
lion, ib. n. 

Boats, Armenian, used ln Babylonla, deacribed, 59— 
anciently made of skins of beasts by all the inhabi- 
tants of the sea coasts, 59. 

1 Baritoną overcome by the Atbenians at the Euripus, 
268—take part with the Medes against Greece, 388— 
fight the Athenians ai Flatea, with obstinate reaulu* 
lion, 436. 

Bogcs, governor of Elon, and hls deecendants, honour- 
ably regarded in Persia, 347—besieged by the Athen¬ 
ians, and reduced to extremity, slays his Gunily, and 
then himself, ib. 

Bortas considered by the Athenians as their son-in-law, 
368—a shrine erected to him, ib.—married Orilhya, 
368—beautiful ūse of ibis foble by Milton, ib. n. 

Boryes, animals in Africa, 241. 

Borysthenes, the river 204—neit to the Nile the mosi 
produetive, ib. 
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Boapkorus, 196—a bridge thrown over lt at Chalcedon, 
by Darius, in bis cxpedition against Scythia, 213— 
poini of ils ereciion, 214. 

Bottiaana, their origin, 367, n. 

Botrls, garoe of, invented by the Lydians, 31. 

Boys, passion for, learned by the Fersians from the 
Greeks, 42—not pennitted by the Persams to see their 
fithers Lili their fifth year, 43. 

Brazaitis of the orientals remarkably heavy, 142, n.— 
f'rmcrly an ensign of royalty, ib. 

Branrhidetj temple of, 14, n. 

Brass the scarcest of all metais wilh the Ethiopians, 143 
—none posscssed by the Scythiaos, 209—said by Lu* 
erelius to have been fbrmerly preferred to gold, 258, n. 

Braurcmoy a feast of the Alhenians every five years, 
320, n. 

Bridge , ancient meihod of constructing, 24, n.—of Nilo* 
cris, 56-one conslructed over the Bosphorus, by cnm- 
mnnd oi Darius, 213—origin of the name in Greek, 262, 
n.—one conslructed over the Hellespont by Xerxes, 
331—anothor, 332. 

Brilain, Great, ils government, 165, n —supposed to be 
ouc of the islande callcd Caesiterides, 175, n. 

Britomartis, a name of Diana, 155, n. 

Brothcr , the life of one preferred to ihose of a husband 
and children, 182. 

Br uudusium, 217. 

Ii r y si of Thrace, aitack and wound Mardonius, būt are 
reduced by him, 293. 

Butane, son of Meeabyzus, Alexander givee his sister 
in marriage to, 230—vrilh Aniacheus, eondueted the 
vrork of digging through mount Aihos, 329. 

B ubas lis, temple at, 117;—in Greek synonymous wilh 
Artemis or Diana, ib.—Diana, so called by the Egyp- 
tians, 125. 

Bucklers, Persi&n, 435, n. 

Budini, a numeroue people, paini their bodies, have a 
town built of wood, 219. 

Buftim, anecdote of, 325, n. 

Bulis snd Spenhics, present ihemselves before Xerxes 
to make alonement for the Persian ambossadors put to 
dcath at Sparta, 353. 

Bullock, ite fresh blood considered by the ancient* as a 
povverful poison, 140, n. 170, n. 

Bulis sacrificed by the Egyptians, 84—their flesh never 
eaien by the Africans from Egypt as far as lake Tri* 
umis, 239—one sacrificed by Cleomenes to the ocean, 
302— ihe usual viclims to the Dii Magni; not freąuent* 
ly, if ever, sacrificed to Jupller, ib. n.—one sacrificed 
to the Egyptian Typhon, gavę occasion u> the golden 
calf of the Israelites, ib. n. 

Bariai alive, a common custom in Fersia, 348—of the 
dead. Sce Funerals. 

Burning, wives in Indiaburn themselves on their hus- 
bands’ funeral pilė, 246, n.—of the dead. See Funerals. 

Busi ris, temple of Diana ai, 88. 

Būtos, shrine of Latona at, of one solid stone, 125. 

Butter unknown to the Greeks and Roman*, 190, n. 

Bylius ofEsrypt, its ūse s, l'rf). 

Byssus means cotton, 93, n. 366, n.—Improperly rendered 
‘ linen’ by the translai TS of the English Bible, ib. n. 

Byzantium reduced by Ot&nes, 251 - reduced by the lo* 
nians,277. 

C 

Cabaleis, a name of the I.ycians, whence deri ved, 209, n. 

Cabiri , mysteries of, 86—their temple entercd, and sta- 
tues burnt by Cambyses, 148—derivation of the word, 
86, n. 

Cadmean vietory, 61 


Cadmtts, son of Seythcs, an Instance of his rectitude, 361. 

Cadytis , possessed by Necos, king of Egypt, 126—J erų- 
salėm, ib. n. 

Canetts, his story, 272, n. 

Cairo, ils air unwholeeome, 96, n.—hs canal opened an* 
nually with great porop, 97, n. 

Calacie, 286. 

Calais, behavkmr of one of its principai inhabitants at a 

siege, 441, n. 

Calami, in Samoa, derivation of iu name, 443, n. 

Calchas killed himself, 343, n. 

Callias, the son of Phmnippus, his hatred of tyranu,316 
—a whimsical story of him from Plutarch, ib. n.—his 
honours ai the Olympic gamos, ib.—his liberality to his 
daughters,316. 

Callicratis mort&lly wounded by an arrow, while sitting 
in his rank at & sacrifice, 437. 

CaUimachus of Aphidnss, an Athenian polemarch, 312— 
by his interposition the Alhenians determine on an 
engagement wiih the Persians at Maralhon, ib—loses 
his life in the bailio of Maralhon. 313. 

Calves, malė, without blemish, sacrificed by the Egyp¬ 
tians, 84. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus, manries Mandane, 35—succeeds 
his father,67—undertakes an expedition against Egypt, 
ib.— Ieads an army against Amasis, king of Egypt, 136 
—his parentage, 136—engnges Psamroenitus, son of 
Amasis, and defeats him, 138—insultą the dead body of 
Amasis, 140— determine s to commence hostilities 
against the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the 
Macrobian Egyptians, 141—sends Ichthyophagi to the 
Ethiopians with a message to the prince, ib.—suddenly 
marches his army against the Ethiopiaus, 144—sends 
pert of his army against the Ammonians, ib.-ebandons 
his design against the Ethiopians, ib.—fele of bis army 
against the Ammonians, ib.—puta to death the magis¬ 
trate s of Memphis, 146—mort&lly wounda Apie, and 
punishes his priests, ib.—said in consequence to have 
become insane, 146—puls his brother Smerdis to death, 
146—m&rries his sister, and not long afierwarda a m- 
cond, whom he puls to death, ib.—other i ošia neės of 
his frenzy, ib.—his brothers excite a revoli against 
him while in Egypt, 156—his brother Smerdis is placed 
on the throne, ib.—in leaping ha štily on his horse is 
mort&lly wounded by his own sword, 157—his speech 
to the Persians previous to his death, 168—his death, 
ib.—succeeded by his brother Smerdis, ib.—was the 
Ahasuerus i n Ezra, who obstructed the vrork of the 
temple, 169, n. 

Camel hated by the horse, 26—this disproved, ib. n.-in- 
teręsting description of, 171, n.—certain c&mels conse- 
erated to Mahomct, ib. n.—particulars concerning, ib. 
—Severai destroycd by lions,360—has no separate slo- 
mach or reservoir dlfferent from those of all ruminat- 
ing animals, 171, n. 

Camicus, besieged by the Crctans, 363. 

Canals, Babylonian, 69—inlersecting Egypt, 104—one 
hundred and twenty ihnusand Egyptians perished in 
making one to the Red Sea, 126. 

Candaules, king of Sardis, 3—his proposal to Gyges, 4— 
is murdered, and his empire seized by Gyges, 6—his 
fote resented by the Lydians, 6. 

Cappadocians, their cavalry esteemed, 370, n. 

Caravanseras, 259, n. 

Cardia, why so called, 291. 

Carians , reaentmeni of certain of their women for the 
death of their parents, 45—originally islanders, 62, 
384, n.—their ingenuity, 52—the first who added crests 
to their helmets, and ornaments and handles to their 
shields, ib. 124, n.—revrarded by Psammhichus, king 
of Egypt, for their ossistance, 124—prese r ved a con* 
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stant communicatlon betvreen Egypt and Greece, 125 
—the first who lel out troopa for hire, 264, n.—ihe 
greater pan of tbem join tbe Ioniana against the Per* 
siana, 277—are overcome by Daurises, a Peraian gen¬ 
ant, on the banka of the Marayas, 272—aeaiated by the 
Mlleaiana, engage the Perąiana a aecond ūme, and are 
defealed, 280—ln a aubeequent aclion aomewhat repair 
iheir (brmer loeeea, ib.—aubdued by the Persians, 288. 

Cumian feaūval, 372. 

Carmvorous and cruel, a common aaaoclaūon, 202, n. 

Carlhoginians, the ir fleet engngea wilh the Phoceana, 
60—Cambyaea ta prevenied from aending an armament 
againet the m, 141—mode of iheir cotnmerce wilh a 
people beyond the columnsof Hercules,242—freąuent- 
lygavę the title ofking to their generolą, 361, n.—aa- 
criflce to Amilcar, 362. 

Carystian a, beaicged by the Persians, anrrender, 306— 
their landa waated by the Greeks, 410—a war between 
them and the Athenians, 445. 

Casio, 173, n.—how procured by the Arabiana, 174. 

Casius, raount, now mount Tcnere, 137, n. 

Caspian sca comrnunicatea with no other, 02. 

Cassandane, the molher of Cambyaea, 136. 

Cassiterides, the iflanda, 175. 

Castor and Poliui, not among the Egyptian goda, 83— 
entertained by Euphorion, 317. 

Caslration, in a very early period, a punlahmentfor va¬ 
ri ou s crimea, 283, n.—practiaed by the Peraiana on the 
Ionian youiha,289—practiaed by the Hottentots, 283, n. 

Cals venerated by the Egypliana,90—their increaae, how 
fruatrated in Egypt, ib.—their death lamented by the 
Egyptiana, ib.—buried by the Egyptiana, 91. 

Cavalry, ezcellence ofthe Cappadoclan and Paphlagoni- 
an, 370, n.—why compared in Jeremiah to a rough 
Caterpillar, 26, n. 

Caucasus, the largeat mountaln i n the world, 02. 

C avės, aubterraneona, very freąuent ln the esat, 388, n. 

Oauntans, accoont of, 62. 

Causeteay erected by Cheope, 111. 

Cecrope, tbe flrat among the Greeka who erected a sia¬ 
ura to Minerva, 155, n.—under him the Athenians took 
the name of Cecropidsa, 300—aald to have been o r a 
twofold natnre, ib. n. 

Cellet, except the Cynetae, the most remote inhabitanta 
in the weat of Europe, 203. 

Cercopes , robbera; Homer aaid to have wrltten a poem 
on them, 374, n. 

Ceres, in the Greek tongue the name of Iaie, 88—Rhamp- 
sinitua plays at dice with, 110—and Bacchua eateemed 
by the Egyytiana ae the great deitiea of the realma be- 
low, Ib.—called Iaia by the Egyptiana, 125—her mya- 
teriea, 129,285,395—her temple in Scy thia, 204—call¬ 
ed Darnia, 269, n.—ceriam Chiana put to death by the 
Epheaiana for approaching the city during the cele- 
bration of her mysteries, 285—Athenian rites in hon- 
our of her and Proaerpine, 395—bef grove in the The- 
ban territoriea, 436. 

Ceres, Achaean, her edifice and myateriea at Athena,262. 

Ceres Amphictyonis, 371. 

Ceres Eleusinian, 434. 

Ceres Thesmophoroa, 306. 

Cesarius, a magistrate of hieh rank, goea post from An- 
tioch to Conatantinople, 401, n. 

Chalctdon, ita fine aituation, 227, n.—reduced by Ota- 
nes, 251. 

Chalcidians lay waate the Athenian territoriea, 267— 
overcome by the Athenians in Eubcea, 268—join the 
army of Xerxea,367—become maetera of 01ynlhua,411. 

Chaldeans in the army of Xerxea, 339. 

Challenge given by Mardoniua to the Spartans at Plalea, 
431—freąuently adopted in earlier agea, 432, n. 


Chorams, brother of Sappho, pnrchaaes the llberty of 
Rhodopis, 116—eatirized by Sappho, ib. 

Chariots, one of braaa ptaced by the Athenian# at the 
entrance of the citadel, 268—of war, 278, n.—one aa- 
cred to Jupiter drawn ln the proceesion of Xerxes* 
army from Sardia, 334—lošt by him in Macedonia, 409 
—that of Xerxes drawn by Niaaan boraea, 334. 

Charles I. bis lašt word to Dr. Juxon, 307, n. 

Cheese , according to Pliny, neglecled by the barbaruos 
naiions, 190, n. 

Chemmis , in Egypt, 99—the šame with Panopolis and 
Akmim, ib. n.—the Egyptiana afflrm the ieland of 
Chommis to be a floating ialand, 125. 

Chenalcpes, a bird venerated by the Egyptiana, 93. 

Chscps , king of Egypt, aucceeda Rhampsinilus, 111—his 
profligacy, ib.—makes the Egyptiana labour aervilely 
for himaelf, ib.—vtrorks carried on in Egypt during hia 
jreign, ib.—proatituted hia daughter, 113—a pyramid 
built with atonca procured by hia daughter’s pros- 
tiiuūon, ib—succeeded by hia brother Chephren, 114. 

Chephreti, king of Egypt, aucceeda hia brother Cheope, 
114—builds a pyramid, ib.—ia succeeded by Mycerinua 
■on of Cheope, ib. 

Chtrsonest , ezcepl Cardia, reduced by the Pheniciana, 
290—origin of ita subjection to Milūades, aon of Cyp- 
aelua, ib.—ils length, 291—becomea subject to Siesago- 
raa, ib.—and to Milūades aon of Cimon, 292. 

Chians aaaial the Mlleaiana in their war wiih the Lydi- 
ana, 7—their honourable conduct in a aea fight near 
M i lėtus, 284—several put to death by the Epheaiana, 
for approaching the city when the women were cele- 
brating the rites of Ceres, 285—aubdued by Hiatimua, 
288. 

Children , two brought up by a ahepherd without speak- 
ing be fore them, to know what word they would first 
pronounce, 67—two aacrificed by Menelaua to appeaso 
tbe winda, 108—fourteen Peraian, of illuatrioua birth, 
interred alive by order of Ameatria, wife of Xerxea, in 
honour of the deiiy under the earth, 348—aacrificed to 
Sauirn, 362, n. 

Chilsus prevaila on the Spartans to aaaist the Athenians 
againat Mardoniua, 421. 

Chine aiways conaidered by the ancienU &a the honoor- 
able porlion, 295, n. 

Chios famoua for purple, 406, n. 

Chirurgery among the anctenia, 97, n. 

Chivalry poseibly of Grecian origin, 316, n. 

Choaspes, the kinga of Persia drank no water bot thia, 
117—Milton’s aaaertion doubted, that ita water waa 
the drink of none būt kinga, 57, n. 

Chorus, tragic, some account of, 265, n. 

Chronology ofthe Egyptiana greatly embarraaaed, 110,n. 

Chymislry carried to a high degree of perfecūon by the 
Egyptiana, 97, n. 

Cilinans aaid to pay annually a tribute of five hundred 
talentą, 258—supply Xerxea with one hundred ahipe, 
343—deri ve their name from Čilei, ib. 

Cimmerian darkneaa, 189, n. 

Cimmerians, their incuraion into Ionia, 3—posseaa Sar- 
dia, 6—driven out of Aaia, ib.—when expelled their 
country by the Scythiana, fled to the Aaiaūc Cherao- 
nese, 192—their deecent,3. 

Cimon, aon of Steaagoras, driven from Athena by the 
influence of Pisistratus, 309—hia victoriea in the Olym- 
pic gamos, ib.—aaaasainated,3l0. 

Cinnamon, 173—how collected by the Arabiana, 174. 

Cinyps, the river, ils riae, 236—diatrictof, eąual to any 
country in the world for ita corn, 343—acolonyfound- 
ed near it by Dorieus, aon of Cleomenea, 255. 

Circumciston practiaed in Egypt, 80—uaed finom Ūme 
immemorial by the Colchiana, Egyptiana, and Ethio- 
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plane, 103—borrowed from Egypt by the Pheniclans 
and Syri&na of Palestino, ib.—by other Syrtans and the 
Macronee, from the Culchians, ib.—not known whe- 
ther Egypt or Ethtopia first introdueed it, ib. 

Citharadu*, distinction between thal term and Citharis- 
tes, 8, n. 

Claspa , a man killed by wonnds from them, by the hands 
of Athenian women, 270—general form of thoee worn 
by the ancients, ib. n. 

Clazomena invaded by Alyattee, 6—taken by Artapher* 
nes and Otanes, 280. 

Cleadesj the eon of Autodicus, raises the monument of 
the ASgineue at Platea, 441. 

' C leander, son of Pantareue, assasslnated by Sabyllue, 
668 . 

Cleobu and Bito, rewarded fordrawing the ir mother in 
a carriage to the temple of Juno, 10. 

Cleombrotu* , eon of Cleomenee, his birth, 255. 

CUomene i, eon of Anaxandridei, and king of Sparta, in- 
atance of his self-denlal, 185—his birth, 255—ie prefer- 
redto the soverelgnty, ib.—hie reign ehort, 267—rejecte 
the eolicitalioni of Aristagoras to make an incureion 
into Asia, 268, 259—reetorea the Atheniane to their 
liberty, 263—his ilralagem on that occaaion, ib. n.—at 
the instance of leagorae, pronouncee sentence of ex- 
pulsion against Clisthenee and other Atheniane, 266— 
aends into exile seven hundred Athenian families; 
proceede to dieeolve the senate, būt ie opposed ; and, 
aller selzing the citadel, ie beeieged by the Atheniane, 
and compelled to accepl terme and depart, ib.—levies 
forces againet the Atheniane in diflfbrent parte of the 
Peloponncse, and takes poeaession of Eleusie, 267—ie 
repulsed from JE gina, 291—persecuted by Demaratus 
during hie ahsence at ACgina, 297—togetber with Leu- 
tychidee aseerte the illegitlmacy of Demaratus, and 
procuree from the oracle at Delphi a decl&r&tion of it, 
298—in conseąuence of which Demaratus ie deprived 
of hie dignity, 299—proceede with Leutychidee against 
JEgina, 300—fearing the resentment of the Spartane, 
flies to Theesaly, thence to Arcadia, where he endea- 
voura to raiše a commotion against Sparta, 301—is in- 
▼lted back to Sparta, ib.—is seized with madness, ib.— 
In conflnement procuree a eword, with whlch he cuts 
off his tie s h till he dies, ib.—his death aecribed to v&- 
rlous crimes committed by him, ib.—sėt fire to the sa- 
cred wood of Argos, 302—punished the priestvrho in- 
terrupted him in ofifering sacrifice at the temple of Ju- 
įjo, 303—offered sacrifice at the temple of Juno, ib.— 
was accuaed by the Spartans of bribery, and of neglec- 
ttng to take Argos, būt acquitted, ib. 

Clinia «, son of Alcibiades, distinguiehes himeclf in a sea 
fight between the Persians and Oreeke, 381. 

CUstkene • of Athens, contending with Isagoras for eu- 
periority, di video the Athenian statė into fkctions, 261 
—divides the four Athenian tribes into ten, ib. 265— 
sentence of expūlslon pronounced against him and 
other Athenians, 266—the firet who wae punished by 
the law of ostracism, which he had introdueed, ib. n. 
—Is recalled from baniehment, 267. 

Clisthenea, prince ofSicyon, abol iehes at Sicyon the poet- 
ical contesti of the rhapeodists, 264—bringe back to 
Sicyon the relies of Melanippus, and aesigns to him the 
sacrfices and feslivals which before had been appro- 
priated to Ad rastus, 265—at the Olyropic gamee oflers 
his daughter in marriage to the mosi worthy, 316— 
gives her to Megacles, and a lalenl of silver to each of 
the other candidales, 318. 

Clysters, how invented,94, a. 

Cntdians , their attempt to reduce their country into the 
form of an island, 53, 

Cebm f son of Aristophantes, prevails on the prieetese of 
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Apollo to eay what Cleomenee deeired against Dema¬ 
ratus, 299. 

Cocalus euffbcatee Minos In a bot b&lh, 363, n. 

Cochineal , by ils discovery we far eurpase the colourfl 
of antiquity, 63, n. 

Codrus of Atbena, story of, 268, n. 

Coetj son of Erxander, his advice to Darius, 216—mada 
prince of Mitylene for his advice to Darius, 248—taken 
capt i ve by latragorae,254—etoned by the Mityleniana 
255. 

Coffina of crystal used by the Ethiopians, 143—used In 
the east, ib. n.—when introdueed in Engl&nd, 143, n 
of glass, ib. n. 

Coin, gold, of the anciente, one-flftieth part is supposett 
to have been alloy, 160, n. 

Coias , his skili in diving, 382, n. 

Colchians, of Egyptian origin, 103—used circumcision, 
ib.—their elroilarity to the Egyptiane in many respects, 
ib. 

Colckoa , the king of, demands the restHytion of Medea, 

2 . 

Coldj exceseive, in Scythia, 196. 

Colony , ceremonies previoue to founding one, 266, n. 

Cotophon taken by Oyges, 8. 

Colophortion9 build Smyraa, fb.—excluded from the Apa- 
tnrian festival, 46—certain of thein drivon from theif 
country, take poeseseion of Smyrna, 47. 

Columns erected by Sesoetris, to commemorate his vic- 
tories, 103—erected for various usee in the earlier 
agee of anilquity, 284, n. 

Comboi , navai, exhibited before Xerxes, 334—thoee of 
the Kom&ns conetituted one of their grandest showa, 

ib. n. 

Commerce, m ode of, between the Carthaginlans and a 
people beyond the coliminB of Hercules, 242. 

Compass , points of the, 368, n. 

Constantinople , iii treaimeni ihere of ambassadors in 
caee of war, an exception to the general rule of nations, 
166, n.—ils situation well ezpressed by Ovid,226, n.— 
most satiifactory account of it In Mr. Gibbon’s Histo¬ 
ry, ib. n. 

Ccmvulsion s eured in the cfeildren of the African shep- 
herde, by goat’s urine, 239. 

Cookery in re mote ii mes performed by a queen for her 
buaband, 414. 

Corcyra built by the Corinthians, 182. 

Corcyreans , three hundred children of their principai 
families sent by Periander to Sardis, to be made eu¬ 
nuche, proteeted and sent back by the Samians,162— 
put the son of Periander to death, 164—delude the 
Oreeke in their war whh Xorxes, 362. 

Corinth , treaeury ofį 6. 

Corinthians contribute to an ezpedition of the Lacedas- 
monians against Samos, 152—their government under 
the Bacchiadee, 272—oppose the restoration of Hipplas 
to Athens, 274—furnish the Athenians with twenty 
shlps against J? gina, 306—interfere between theThe- 
bans and Plateans, 312—said to have fled at the com- 
mencement of the batile of Saiamis, 403—their women 
celebrated for their beauty, 181, n. 

Com , Babylonia fruitful in, 69. 

Comucopia , whence, 70, n. 

Corobtus , of Itanus, goes wiih certain of the Thereane to 
the island Platea in Africa, to found a colony there, 
229. 

Coronaa , moles never seen in, 268. 

Corrapondenee , method of, between Timorenus and 
Artabazus, at the siege of Polidsea, 412—see Epistles. 

Corcyrian cave, 388. 

Cotton, the byssus ofthe anciente, 98, n. 173, n. 366, n. 

Countriss , luzurions, render men e įminate, 449. 

2 & 2 
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Couritzant, groti proto of įboae of antląuJty, 84—of 
Naucralis generallj beautiful, 116. 

Cotcardice, ihe people of Cyzicus rernarkable for, 193, n. 

Cotra, whj Veneraled by ibe Egyptiana above all oiher 
catile, 82—their urine applied in some daogerooa ob- 
siructiona, 239, B. 

Crastut, hia wealth, 330, n. 

Cratu, hia. (ainoua veraea, deacribing part of the ac- 
counia of a man of forume, 180, n. 

Crsom, netther Greeka nor Latina bad a lenu to ezproaa 
it, 190, n. 

CretantSt carrfed away Europa, 2—rofuae to aasiat the 
Greeka againat Xories, 362—thelr good government, 
363—conseąuencea of their aiege of Carnicus, ib.—their 
defeat of the Tarentines, 364—punished for their aa-, 
aisting Meoelana in the Trojan war, ib. 

Orius, son of Poly ertas, oppoaea Cleomenea, 294—deli¬ 
ra red to Cleomenea aa a hoatage, 301—repuiaea Cleo¬ 
menea from JCglna, 294. 

Crocodile deacribed, 91, and a—Herodolus’a account of! 
it confirmed By modern travellers, ib. n.—auppoeod to < 
be the leviathan of Job, ib. n.—eateemed sacred by 
eome of the Egyptiana, by othera treated aa an onemy, 
92—eingular story of one, ib. n.—an article of food in 
er near Elephantine, ib.—had many namea, ib. n.— 
various meihoda of taking it, ib. n.—city of, 121—land 
crocodiles in Africa, 241. 

Cratut, aonof Alyattea, hia descent, 3—the firat Barba- 
rian prince who exacted tribute from Greece, ib.—hia 
family, ib.—hia richea, whence, 6. n.—aucceeds to the 
throne of Lydia, 8—entera Into an alliance wiih the 
Ionianaofthe islandą, 9—his conąuesis, ib.—emeriams 
Solon, 10—diamisses h i m wilh ind iffere nce, 11—hia lwo 
■ona, ib.—aeea a viaion menacing the death of hia aon 
Alys, ib.—conaents to hia son Atya’ assiating the My- 
aiana againat a wild boar, 13—hia behavlour on the 
losa of Atya, ib—conaults the oraclea of Greece and 
Libya, H—aacrificea to the Oracle at Delphi, 15— 
aends prese n ts to Delphi, ib.—his gratitude to his 
bread-maker, ib. n.—hia presenis to Amphiarans, 16 
—conaults the oracle at Delphi and of Amphiaraua 
concerniog an expedition againat the Persians, ib — 
hia repeated Ii bėrai i ty to Delphi, and hia prlvileges 
the re in conseąuence, ib.—conaults the Delphian 
Oracle a third time, lb.—receivea Information of the 
oppreasion of Athens by Pisislraiua, 17—and of 
the Lacedsemoniana, 26—forma an offensive alliance 
wlth the Spartana, 22—arrlvea in Pleria, a part of 
Cappodocia, 24—almoet exterminatea the Syriana, ib. 
—engages with Cyrua on the plaina of Pleria, 25— 
retumą to Sardis, ib.—ia taken captive by Cyrua, 27— j 
hia dumbeon recovers his speech on aeeing his father’a j 
life in danger, ib.—condemned by Gyrus to be burned, 
28—būt a atorm of raln exlinguiahea the flames, ib.— 
and he ia releaaed by ordcr of Cyrua, who treata him 
with respecl, 29—senda the Lydiana to reproach the 
antele at Delphi, and receivea an answer, ib—other 
■aered offeringa of, 30—goea with Cyrua into A šia, 48— 
hia advice to Cyrua on & revoliof the Lydiana, ib.—hia 
advice to Cyrua in attacking the Maasagetse, 63— 
which provee falai to Cyrua, 65—hia complimentary 
•peech to Cambyaea, 147—hia advice to Cambyaea, ib. 
—by order of Cambyaee ia to be put to death, būt ia 
preserved, 148—byhiamenacea to the people of Lamp- 
sacum, proeures the liberty of Miltiadea,29l—permita 
Alcnueon to take wilh him from Sardia aa much gold 
•s he can carry, 316—repreaented by Spenaer among 
the captivea of pride, 148, n. 

Crotona, eminence of ita phyaiciana, 181—ita people, aa- 
aiated by Dorieus, to take Sybacts, 256. 


Crotamiatm, aasiat Greece arith ona vaasel, 391—of 
Achesan origln, ib. 

Crote sacred to Apollo, 194, n. 

Cructfision, by the Persians generally proceded by be- 
heading or alaying, 178, n.—the particular manner of 
the poniahment unknown, 289, n. 

Cryttal abounda In Egypt, 143. 

Cuątom atyled by Pind&r the univers&l aovoreign, 149— 
distinetion between it and hatii, ib. 

Cuttonu , all men tenacioua of their own, 148—Barba¬ 
ro ua in barbaroua nations, and aimilar in nailone 
which ha ve no communication, 200, n. 

Cyanean islande, said by the Greeka to ha ve floatad, S13L 

Cyazaret , aon of Phraortes, at war with Alyattea, 6— 
wilh hia guesta, pirtakea of buman flesh,aerved up by 
a nuraber of fugitive Scytbians, in revenge for hia ae- 
perity, 23—which occaaions a war betwecn the Ly¬ 
diana and Medes, ib.—aucceeds Phraonca in the go¬ 
vernment of the Medes, 34—the firat wbo trained the 
Aaiatica to military Service, i b.—his engagement whh 
the Lydiana interrupted by an eclipee, ib.—vanąuish- 
ea the Assyrians, ib.—besieges Nineveh, ib.—ia defeat* 
ed by the Scylhians, and loaes hia empire, lb.—butre- 
covera it, 35—hia death, ib. 

Cybele , her rites insiituied in Scythiaby Anacharsia l 216 
—the įmest idea of her rites, whence to be oUainad, 
211, n.—her temple at Sardis destroyed, 276. 

Cyclade a, each of them diatinguiehed for soma excel- 
lence, 154, n. 

Cydiaa, hia perfidy and premature death, 306, n. 

Cydon, in Crete, by whom built, 151. 

Cydrara, a pillar built ai, by Crcesus, to define the boun- 
dariea of Phrygia and Lydia, 331. 

Cylon, of Athena, with a number of young men of tbe 
šame age, put to death for a deaign on government, 
266. 

Cyma taken by Artaphernes and Otanes,280. 

Cynagiru*, son of Euphorion,diea of hia wounda in the 
ballle of Marathon, 314. 

Cyntta the mosi remote inhabitanta in the weat of Eu¬ 
ro pe, 203. 

Cynic9> whence ao called, 263, n. 

Cyno, wife of Milridatea, preaervea the life of Cynu, 
37. 

CynocepfuUi hava their eyes in tlieir breaste, 340. 

Cynotarget gavę name to the aect of tho Cynica, 263; n. 
—origin of ita appcllation, ib. n. 

Cyprian veraea, not Homer’s, 107. 

Cypriant, their cusiom reapecting women, 62—firat c*a- 
quered by Amasis, king of Egypt, 133—submit to the 
Persians, and serve in the Egypti&n expedition, 141— 
occaaion of tlieir revolt from the Medes, 277—e de- 
ciaive viclory over them by the Persians off Cypinu, 
279—aupply fifly veaaela to Xerxes, 343. 

Cypteliu, aon of Eelion, his story, 273. 

Cyranit , the ial&nd, gold dust dr«wn from ita lake, 242. 

Cyrene , preaema sent to, by Amasis, 132—eminence of 
ita physicians, 181—whence ita name, 231, n.—Greeka 
senis there, ib — few tracea of it remaming, 234, n.— 
ita limitą not defined, 243, n. 

Cyreniant repel Apries, 127—roake an alliance with 
Amasis, 132— submit to Cambyaea, 139—their friend- 
ahip wiih the Sainiana, 229—the Greeka aettle among 
them, 231—defeat the Egyptiana, and revolt from 
Apries, ib.—defeated by Arceailaua, ib.—ccnault the 
oracle on their calamities, ib.—their form of govern¬ 
ment aettled by Demonax, 232—their women esteem 
it impioua to touch a beifer,239—for eight moniba iu 
the year, employed in reaping the produce of thelr 
landa, 243. 
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Cyrtilvs and hifl vrlfe stoned to death by the Athenians, 
420^ n. 

Cyrus, son ofCambyses, as aoon u boru, fe delivered to 
Harpagus, by command of Astyages, to be destroyed, 
36—is delivered by Harpagus to Mitridatea to be ex- 
posed,ib.—Is preserved by Mitridatee, 37—diecovered 
ai ten years oi 1 age, fb.—ie sent by Astyages yo his 
parems in Persta, 39—is invited by Harpagus to seize 
on the dorninions of Astyagee, ib.—by a stratege m 
p re vaite on the Peraiana to revolt from the Medes, ib. 
—is said by Isocrales to bare put Astyagea to death, 
41, n.—his inereasing greatnesa excites the jealouey 
of Grasus, 14—said to consult the prophet Dantei on 
his war with Crosus, 24, n.—engagea with Crcesus on 
the plains of Pleria, 25—follows Crcesus to 8ardie, ib. 
—his stratagem at Šerdis, ib.—takes Sardfs, and 
Crasus captive, 27—condemns Crcesus to be burnt, 
28—būt relenis, ib.—and on the flames being ertin- 
gulshed by a storai of rain, orders him to be released, 
ib.—rejects an oflfer of allegiance from the Ioniansand 
JEolIans, 44—his refleetkm upon the Greeks, 47— 
eommits the care of Sardis to Tabalus, and proceeds 
vrflh Crcesus to Ecbatane, 48—coneulis with Crcesus 
ms a revolt of the Lydians under Pačtyae, ib.—sends 
Maža ręsto the Lydians^nd prescribes to them certain 
observances, by vrhich he effėclsa totai change in 
their manners, ib.—on the death of Mazares, appointe 
Harpagus to the command of his army in Ionia, 49— 
becomes maste r of the upper paris of Asla, 54—wastes 
a summer in revenge on the river Gyndes, 58—be¬ 
slegia Babylon, and takes it, ib.—proceeds to conąuer 
the Massaget®, 62—by advice of Crcesus, accepts the 
propoaal of Tomyris, queen of the Massaget®, and 
marches into her country, 63—appoints hla son Cam- 
byses his successor, 64—is alarmed by a Vision, ib.— 
defeata a pert of the army of the Massaget® by a stra* 
tagem, ib.—būt is hlmselfdefeated by the remainderof 
their forces, and slain, 66—different accounts of his 
death, ib. n.—on hia wife’s death, commanded public 
marka of sorrow, 67—disauaded the Persiana from re- 
moving to a bctler country, 449. 

Cythnians, 390. 

Cytissorus , son ofPhrlras, the anger of Jupiter Laphys- 
tius falls on his posterity, 37a 

Cyzicus, Us people remarkable for their covrardice, 
193, n.—Anacharsls touches at, in his passage over 
the Hellespont,210. 

D 

Dariem*, the Get® so called, 215, n. 

Dadalus, account o (į 363, n. 

Darnia, a name of Ceres, 269, n. 

Donatu, 101—the Thesmospboria, in honour of Ceres, 
introduced among the Pelasgi by his daughters, 129— 
his daughters erectsd the temple of Minerva at Liu¬ 
dus, 133. 

Dances of the Mantinnans preferred for the ąuickness 
with which they rooved their hands, 287, n. 

Dancmg , the Athenians deemed those impolite who re- 
fbsed to exercise themselves in, when pro per oppor- 
tnnities occurred, 318, n.— a part of the funeral cere- 
monies of the ancients, ib. n. 

Danute,, account of, 202—the river of Noah, 208, n.— 
Inferior to the Nile, ib. 

Duries, coin so called, 233, n. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes, endeavours to get possession 
of a golden statue in the temple of Jupiter at Baby- 
lon, 65—opens the tomb of Niiocrls, 67—a vision of 
Cyrus, intimating the succession of Darius to his 
power,64—not permiued to place his own statue be- 


fore those of Sesostris and his family, 106—joins in a 
conspiraey against Sroerdis, the pretended son of 
Cyrus, 260—is made king of Persta, 166—his vrives, 
167—divides Persia into prorinces, ib.—annual trihuto 
paid to him, 168—his mode of depositing his riches, 
169—puls Intaphernes and part of his iamily to death, 
177—dislocates his anele, 179—is eured by Democedet, 
a slave of Orates, and revrards him, 180—sends De* 
mocedes with fifieen Persiana to examine the sea- 
coast of Greece, 182—who return vrithout their con- 
duetor, ib.—besieges and takes Samoa, 183—havlng 
formerly received a eloak from Syloson,ib.—in return 
gives him Samos, 184—whlch he receives almost 
vrithout an inhabitant, 186—besieges Babylon, ib.— 
and by a stratagem of Zopyrus, takes H, 187—levela 
the vralls of Babylon, and takes away its gates, ib.— 
revrards Zopyrus, 188—undertakes an expedition 
against Scythia, ib.—sends Scylaz to ascertain where 
the Indus meets the oceon, 201—who discovers a con- 
siderable part of Asia, ib.—advances from Susą, with 
his army, against Scythia, 213—puta to death the thred 
sons of (Ebasus, ib.—surveys the Euxine, ib.—exa- 
mines the Boaphorus, near vvhich he orders tvro co- 
lumns to be erected, inscribed with the narnės of the 
different nattons, vvhich follovred him against Scythia, 
214—revrards Mandrocles for erecling a bridge over 
the Bosphorus, ib.—passes Into Europe, 1b.—erects a 
column near the river Tearus, 215—raises a pilė of 
stones near the river Artiacus, ib.—reduces the Thra- 
cians of Salmydessus, and Severai others, vrilh the 
Get®, ib.—passes the Ister, 216—by the advice of 
Coes, leaves the Ionians to guard the bridge erected 
by them over the Ister, ib.—proceeds with his army, 
222—and erdves in Scythia, ib.—challenges the Scy- 
thians,223—the Scythiansmake Severai auacksonhis 
army, i b.—receives a prese nt from the Scyihians, 224 
—the meaning of vrhich is explained by Gobryas, ib. 
—his stratagem for effecting a safe return from the 
pmrsuit of the Scythians, ib.—arrives at the Ister, and 
finds the bridge brokendown,226—vrith theassistance 
of Ristinus, passes the Ister, and escapes from the 
Scythians, Ib.—passes into Asla, ib.—leaves Megaby- 
zus at the head of some troops in Europe, 227—vrho 
reduces all vrho were in opposition to the Medes, ib.— 
issuesa coin of the purest gold, 233—condemns Ary- 
andes to death for Issuing a coin of silver, ib.—tbe 
Perinihians, and all Thrace, reduced under his power 
by Megabyzns, 945— having crossed the Hellespont, 
goes to Sardis, 247—revrards Hlstinus and Coes, 248 
—reąuires Megabyzus to ramove the Pnonians from 
Europe to Asia, ib.—vrho accordingly in vadės them 
and executes his orders, ib.—by advice of Megabyzus, 
diverts Hlstinus from building a city in Thrace, and 
takes him vrith him to Susą, leaving his brother Ar- 
taphernes governor of Sardis, and Otanes commander 
of the sea coast, 251—sends forces against Nazns, 
253—vrho lay siege to h, būt after fbur months return 
vrithout success, ib.—Miletus ra voltą against him,264 
—A the n i an ambassadors agrae to serui him earth and 
vrater, for vrhich, on their return to Athens, they ars 
Severely reprehended, 267—bis eonduet on being in- 
formed of the burning of Sardis by the Athenians and 
Ionians, 277—deluded by Histieus, sends him Into 
Ionia against Aristagoras, 278— Histieus take# the 
command ofthe lonian forces against him, 281—treats 
the Milesians vrilh great humanity, 286—receives 
Scythes, the Zancle&n prince, 288—humanity one of 
his rnost conspicuous ąualities, 289, n. —disapprovef 
of the crucifixion of Histieus the Mileslan, ib.—hla 
k tad nesą to Metfochua, son of MUtiades, 292—sends 
Mardonhis, husbsad of bis danghter Artoiostra, to 
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Ionia to sopereede hia othar coramanden, lb.—orderi 
the Thasians to pull down tbeir walls, and re movė 
their ehips lo Abdera, 293—sends emiesaries to differ- 
ent parta of Greece lo demand earth and water, and 
orderi the cities on the coast, who paid him iri bute, to 
con8tnict veiiela of war and iramports for cavalry, ib. 
—bonourably receivea Demaraiua ezpclled from Spar¬ 
ta, 300—his domestic regulai 1 ly bida him remember the 
Atheniana, 307—appoints tiro of his officer* lo com- 
mence an ezpediiion againai Eretrin and Alhens, ib.— 
stgnificalion of hia name,308—trealed hiscaptiveairith 
leniiy, 309, n.—showa no furlher reeentment to the 
captive Eretrians brought to Suaa by Dalie and Arta- 
phernes, būt appointe them a residence, 315—afier the 
battlc of Marathon, ie more inclined to invade Greece; 
and on the revolt of the Egyptians, who had been re- 
duced by Cambyaee, prepares against both nailone, 
321—a violent dispute amongst his eone concerningthe 
euccession to the throne, ib—declares Xerxes bis suc- 
cessor, and dies, 322—genealogy of hie tarai ly, 328, n. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, married Artaynta the daughter 
of Masiitea, 448—not the šame with Ahasuerus, ib. n. 

Dalis , logether with Aria phernes, commanded by Da¬ 
rius to subdue Eretria and Athens, 307—goos to Delos 
and re Stores a golden image of Apollo, 315—with Ar- 
taphernes carries the caplive Eretriane to Suso, ib. 

Daliam, a Greek barbarisra, 307, n. 

Daurises, with otherPersian generole, attack the tonians 
concerned in the ezpediiion against Sardi%279—turns 
his Arais against the cities of the Hellespont, ib.—slain 
by the Cariane in an ambuscade, ib. 

Daj/ t its division into twelve parts, received by the 
Greeks from the Babylonians, 106—įourney of a, 217— 
and night, enigma on, 2, n. 

Dead, their bodies eaten by the Maeaaget®, 65—time of 
mourning for, in Egypt, 96, n.—their bodies whj em- 
balmed by the Egyptiane, 140—fommemorated by the 
Greeks on the anniversaries of their deatha, 196, n.— 
honours paid by the Spanans lo tbeir deceased princes, 
296— to bring off tbeir bodies in baltle, considered by 
the ancients as a high point of honour, 425, n.—senti- 
ments of tbe ancients with respect to their bodies re- 
maining unburied, 426, n.—to inflicl vengeance on, 
deemed infamous by Paue&nias, 439. See Funerals. 

Deaih never inflicted by the Peraians for a single oflence, 
43—of aged persona accelerated, 65, n.—never mado a 
punishment during the reign of Sabacus in Egypt, 117 
—voluntary, ofone or more persons, supposed by the 
ancients to secure a natlon, or preserve the life of an 
individus!, 362, n. 

Dėbt, to be in, diagraceful among the Peraians, 43. 

Dcbta secured by pledging the body of a father in the 
reign of Asychis, king of Egypt, 117—nemitted on the 
deathof a Lacedaemonian and a Persian king, 297. 

Deceleons, wliy ezempted from tazes in Sparta, 438. 

j Deioees reputed for his wisdom, 32—chosen king of the 
Medes, ib.—the first who forbade access to the royal 
person,33—his mode ofadministering justice, ib.—suc* 
ceeded by his son Phraortes, ib. 

Delos purified by Pisisiratus,20—certain sacced offering 
of tho 1 Hyperboreans received there, 198—rites cele- 
brated by the Deleans in honour of Hyperboro&n vir* 
gins, ib.—its inhabilants fly to Tenos on the approach 
of Dalis with the Persian fleet, 306—the Udand aflfected 
by a tremuloua motkra on the departure of Dalis, ib.— 
a golden image of Apollo restored by Datis to the tem¬ 
ple, 315. 

Delphi, Midae and Gyges send presents to,6—the name 
among the subjects of controversy between Boyle and 
Bentley, ib. n.—Alyattee’ offering at, 8—oracie of 
Apollo at, 14, n.— answer of the oracie to Cnssus, 15— 


who offėra a magniflcent sacrifice to it, ib.— and sande 
thither valuable presents, 16—again consulted by C ra¬ 
šus, ib.—and a third time, ib.—the oracie reproached 
by Crcesus, 29—the temple consumed by fire, 132—the 
temple constiucied by the Alcmaomdc, 262—the Ora¬ 
cle bribed by Lycurgue, 299, n.— a stauie erected there 
by the Greeks afier the battle of Salomis, 410—offering 
of the JEginetse on tbe šame occasion, 411—alway* 
written Delphos by Swift, 6 , ra—ihe riches of the tem¬ 
ple met with a fale similar to thosa of Thomas a Beck- 
et’s-shrine ai Canterbury, 388, n. 

Delphians assign to Crcesus and the Lydians the privilaga 
of first Consulting the oracie, 16— why they supplicala 
the winds, 366— on the approach of Xerxes’ army, are 
instructed by the oracie not to ramove their treasures, 
būt ramove their wives and childran into Achaia; and 
themselves, ezoept sizty men, entiraly desert the cūy, 
388. 

Deluge, the ceremony in the ancient mysierles of carry- 
ing about a kind of ship or boat, ralated to it, 101 , n. 

Demarotus, son of Ariston, and a prince of Sparta, cir- 
culates a raport at Sparta to the prejudice of Gleo- 
menes, 294—who, on hia raturn from JSgina, endea- 
vours to degrade his riv&l, 297—his birth, ib.—tbe cir- 
cumstance to which he owed his name, 296-succeeda 
his father, ib.—his illegilimacy aaserted by Cleomeoea 
and Leotychideo, and by collusion pronounced by the 
oracie of Delphi, ib.—loses his dignity, 299—insulied 
by Leotychides, who had been elecled king in his room, 
ib.—conjuras his mother to discover his tnie žaiher, 
ib.—who informa him, he is either the son of the hero 
Astrobacus, or of Ariston, 300—is pursued and eeized 
by the Lacedsemonians; bul by the interfcrence of the 
Zacynthians is sufferad to pass over to Asia, wherehe 
is honourably received by Darius, ib.—alone of all tbe 
kings of Sparta, obtained the prize in the OI, mpic 
games, in the chariot-race of four horees, ib.—depri ved 
of the crown of Sparta, flies from Lacedmnon, and 
arrives at Susą, 322—his conversation irith Xerxes, on 
the probability of his success in the Grocian war, 344— 
his advice to Xerxes on the conduct of the Gracian 
war, aller the baltle at Thermopylse, 3JV—his eatraor* 
dinary mode of infbrming the Lacedsemonians withthe 
intentions of Xerxes against Greece,380. 

Democsdes, the son of Calliphon, tbe mosi skilful physi- 
cian of his time, 178—reatores to Darius the ūse of his 
foot, and i s rew&nled by him, 180—Account of, ib.— 
euras Atossa, wife of Darius, of an uleer, 181— proeures 
himself to be sent by Darius, wilh fifleen Peraians, to 
ezamine the sea-eoast of Greece, 182—arriving at Cro- 
tona, the people rafuse to deliver him up to ihe Per- 
slans, who raturn b&ck to Darius deprived of their 
eonduelor, ib. 

Democracy , argumentą in favour of; 164. 

Demonas divides thhCyrenians into tribes,232. 

Desert, a vaši sandy ohe in Africa, 237. 

Devotion , veillng the head a part of the ceramony 04 
among the Romane, 299. 

Dials of the ancients, 105, n. 

Diana, the Ęphesians dedicate their chy to, 8 —her Ora¬ 
cle in Egypt,97—by the Egyptians called Bubastis, 125 
—the daughter of Ceras, accordlng to JEschylus, ib.— 
300 Corcyraan childran proteeted in her temple at 
Samoa, ĮSI—called Dictynna and Britomaitis, 155, n. 
—worshipped in Thrace, 246—her feasl near Brauron, 
—319. * 

Diama, Orthosian, young man of Laced»mon permittod 
themselves to be flagellated at her altar, 214, n. 

Diana , Regai, barley-straw used in aacrifice to, 196. 

Dicaus, from a prodigy, infers the defeat of Aerzae' 
army,395. 
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Dict, game at, lnvented by the Lydlans, 31—Bhampalni- 
tas plays at, with Ceres, 110. 

Dictyea, animals in Africa, 341. 

Dictyrma, a name of Diana, 155, n. 

Didymus , temple at,965. 

Dimecea, the Spart&n, distinguishes blmself in an en- 
gagement with the Feraiana at Thermopyl®, 387—his 
apeech be fore it, ib. 

Dienynus, the Phocaean leader, hia apeech to the Toniana 
at Lade, 283—after the defeat of the Ioniana by the 
Fhenicians, retreata to Fhenicia, thence aaila to Sicily, 
and there ezerciaea a piratical iife, 285. 

Dioacuri, not among the Egyptian goda, 83 

Diagcurus, pun on, 342, n. 

Dipfitcra , booka ao called by the Ioniana, 261* 

Dipodca, a apeciea of African mice, 341. 

Diatase, the female, the Scythiana afflicted ijith, for 
plundering the temple of Venua, 34. 

Diatase, aacred, Cambyaea laboured under Irom hia 
birth, 147. 

Dithyrambic meaaure, 8, n. 

Divera, remarkable, 382, n. 

Divination, i n Egypt, confined to certain deitiea, 97— 
how practiaed by the Scythiana, 207—vartaus mode s 
of it, 308, n.—three divlnera aent for, on the indiepoai- 
tion of the Scylliian monarch, ib.—Scythian mode of 
punishing falše divlners, ib.—mode of, practiaed by 
the Nasamonea, 335—inventora of vartaus kinds, 303,. 
n.—divlnera aold their knowledge at a very high 
price, 428, n.—mode of, by inapecting the entraila, 435, 
n.—ita antiąuity, 207, n. 

Dodona, oracle of, 14, n.—the moat ancient of Oreece, 
85—ita origin according to the aaserlion of ita prieat- 
eaaea, 87. 

Dogą , Indian, an immense number anpported by four 
towna in Babylonia, 59—Indian, celebrated among the 
ancienta, 68, n.—their death lamented by the Egyp- 
tiana, 90—why not suflėred to enter the precincts of 
the temple of Jeruaalem, ib. n.—now considered inthe 
eaat aa dafiling, 91, n.—the fomalea buried by the 
Egyptian s, ib.—men with the heada of, 240, n. 

Bolonei, Thracian, elect Miltiades the aon of Cypaelua 
their prince, 291—reatore their prince Miltiades, the 
aon of Cimon, 393. 

Door of a house, aitting before it uaual i n the Eaat, 
290, n. 

Dariaus, thoae aituate in Asla eubdued by Crcesus, 3— 
origin of, 17—descenl of their princea, 294. 

Dariaus, aon ofCleomenes, hia birth, 266—lea ve s Spar¬ 
ta, and founda a colony, ib.—ia ezpelled from thence, 
256—is adviaed by Anticharea to fonnd Heraclea in Si- 
cily, ib.—conaulta the oracle of Delphi, and on a ža- 
vourable roply aaila to Italy, ib.—lošt hia life in act- 
ing contrary to the ezpreaa commanda of the oracle, 
ib. 

Doriacus, the Persian army marshalled there, and num- 
bered by Xerzea, 338. 

Dragon, in the old Tęstame ot, generally signifies a 
eroeodile, 91, n. 

Dreama , the Atlantas aaid never to ha ve, 230—notion of 
the ancient8 concerning a dietinei one, 360, n.—to 
dream of lying with one'a mother, considered aa for- 
tnnate, 311, n.—Mr. Locke’s wonla on, 327, n. 

Drtaa, variety offaahiona in, 170, n. 

Brinkinę , to make parties for, eateemed highly merito- 
rioua among the Cauniana, 52—altemately from each 
other’a handa, the ceremony uaed by the Nesąmones 
in pledging their word,235—the only ceremony in the 
marriages of the Algerinek, ib. n.—interoperate, cha* 
racterisiic of the Scythiana and Thr&cians, 804, n.— 
intemperale, ha effecta well deacribed by Prior, ib. n. 


—the Oreeka never d rauk till they had done eatlng* 
317, n. 

Dupin , hia ridlcnlona tranalation of a paasage in Pilny, 
174, n. 

Dutch, their ofler to make the Tagus navigable as for aa 
Llsbon, why rejected by the Spaniarda, 63, n. 

Dyraa , the river, saijl to ha ve riaen apontaneonaly in aid 
of Hercules when bnrning, 371. 

E 

Earth, the, adored by the Persians, 41—divided by the 
Greeks into three paris, 73—the notion of its circum- 
ference ridicuied by Herodotua, 199—worahipped by 
the Scythians, 205. 

Earth and teater, brlnging to an enemy, in the Eaat, an 
acknowledgment of hia auperiorlty, 233—reąuired py 
Megabysus of Amyntaa, 249—demanded by Darius 
from differenl pana of Greece, 293—demanded in 
Greece by the heralda of Jerzea, 331. 

Eariftęuake, at Deloa, 308. 

Earthęuakes , aacribed to Neptupe, 351 

Ecbalana, in Media, built, 33. 

Ecbatana, in Syria, Cambyaea mortally wounded at, 
157. 

Echidna, Spenaer’s deacription of, 101, n. 

Eclipae at an engagement between the Lydlana and the 
Medes, foretold by Thales,24—duringan engagement 
belween Cyazarea and the Lydiana, 34—during the 
march of Xerxes’ army against Greece, 333—eflect 
of one on Cleombrotua, 421—in early agea deemed an 
inauspiclous omon, ib. n. 

Edįfica built by Rhampalnitua to contain hia richea, 109 
of one entire stone, brought by 2000 men in three 
yeara from Elephantine to Sais, 236—a aubierrane&n 
one, built by Z&molzia, 215. 

Etl, venerated by the Egyptian s, 98—and why, 
ib. n. 

Ęffeminacy the produet of luzurioua countries, 449. 

Egypt deacribed, 68—has large additione of land from the 
mud of the Nile, ib.—thia denied, 69, n.—ita extent, 69 
—ilssoil, ib. n.—its pyramlds See Pyramida—an aerid 
maiter e rude s from ita aoil, which in jūres the pyra¬ 
mida,71—blindneas cauaed by the nitrona ąuality of ita 
atmosphere, ib. n.—never fertiliaed by rain,72- fertility 
of the country below Memphis, ib.—formerly called 
The bes, 73—consiitutes the natūra] and proper limitą 
of Asia and Africą, ib.—claima admiratlon beyond all 
other countries, 79—visited by ae veral emineni Greeks, 
85, n.—ita modern annual Įkirs, 88, n.—great number 
of ils domeatic animals, 90—inerease of cata, how fras- 
trated there, ib.—the eroeodile, 91—hippopotamiis, 92 
—phoenir, 93—eerpents, ib.—ibis, 94—healthineaaof ita 
cllmale, 95—has no vines, ib.—thia contradicled, ib. n. 
—the lotos, 100—byblus, ib.—fish, their mode of propa- 
gation, ib.—kings of Egypt, 101,102—ita canala, 104— 
ita kings had many narnės and litlea, 110, n.—no raina 
of brička burned in the Žire, sucb aa the Israelites 
raade, 117, n.—ita ciliea, by what means elevated in 
the reign of Sabacua, ib.—temple of Babaalia, ib.—iii 
kings mušt not be ignorant of aacred aflaira, 118, n.— 
in former times governed by immortal beings, 12D—ita 
twelve kings, 121—labyrinth near M ceri s, i b.—lake 
Mceris, 122—canal leading to the Red Soa, 126—ia di¬ 
vided Into provincea, 127—in the reign of Amaaia, 
contalned 20,000 citiea well inhabited, 131—three mil- 
liona of inhabitanta, according to Dlodoraa Siculua, ib. 
n.—number of ha inhabhanta at preeent, ib. n.—Nau- 
cralis formerly ita solo emporium, ib.—its utler de- 
atraction threatened by Cambyaea, when only ten 
yeara of age, 136—rain at the Egyptian Thebes a pro* 
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digy, 138—its trfbute to Darius, 168—infested by flying 
šerpe nu, 173—more effectually reduced by Xerxea 
than it had been by Dariua; and the government of 
il emrusted to Acheemenes, 303. 

Egyptiana , ancient, had no atatuea in their temples, 41, 
n.—esieemed the Phrygians more ancient than them- 
aelvea, and themaelvea than the re8iofmankind,67— 
Crst defined the meaaure ofthe year, 68—invented the 
narnės of the lwelve goda, ib.—first erected altara, 
•hrinea, and temples, and engraved the figures of ant¬ 
inais on stone, ib.—mosi ancient of the human race, 73 
; —their singular inatitutions and manners, 79—occupa- 

tions of the men and women, ibr-their men have the 
management of the loom, 79—manner of wearing 
their hair, 79—animals live promiacuoualy with tbem, 
80—their corn, ib.—circumcise their malęs, ib.—the 
men have two veste, the women only one, ib.—write 
irom Įeit to right, 81—have two aorta of Ietie ra, ib.— 
their auperstltions, ib.—their linen, ib.—their priešu, 
ib.—vrillnoteatbeans, ib.—esteem bulla sacred to Epą* 
phus, ib.—their mode of aacrifice, 82—imprecau the 
heada of beasts, ib.—will not eat of the head of any 
beast, ib.—vvorahip Isis, ib.—veneraU cows beyond all 
other catlle, ib.—their aversion to the Greeks, ib.— 
would not eat with strangers, ib. n.—put no catlle to 
dealh, 83—their god Osiris the Grecian Bacchus, ib.— 
why their sutues of Jupiter represent him with a. 
ram’e head, ib.—worship Hercules, ib.—animala sacri- 
ficed by them, 84—the Mendesians refuse to aacrifice 
goats out of reverence to Pan, ib — regard the hog as 
unclean, 84— sacrifice swine to Bacchus and Luna, 85 
—communlcated to Greece the narnės of almost all the 
goda, 86—narnės of gode not fomiliar in Egypt, ib.— 
their public festivals, 88—have no festivals vrilhout 
Uluminations, ib. n.—do not connect themselves with 
women in their temples, 89—regard all beaeu as sacred, 
Ib.—are compelled by their laws to cherish them, ib.— 
great number of their domestic animals, 90—venerale 
^ caU, ib. n.—lament the dealhe of caU and dogą, ib.— 

J būry their animals, 91—some esteem the crocodile sa¬ 

cred, others treat it as an enemy, 92— the Egyptiana of 
Papremis esteem the hippopot&mus sacred, ib—vener¬ 
ale otters, the fish iepidotus, and the eel, and the birds 
chenalopcx, and fhe phcenbr, 93—vvorahip aerpenu, ib. 
—olten re prese nted the goda with the body and uil of 
a serpent, ib. n.—hold the ibis in great reverence, 94— 
pay great attention to the improvement of their raera- 
ory and to their health, ib.—their bread, 95—drink a 
liąoo r fermente d from bariey, ib—live principally upon 
flah, ib.—a custom at their emeriai limenta, ib.—averse 
to foreign manners, ib.—an ancient aong among them, 
Ib.—their reverence to age, 96—their dresa, ib.—first 
Imagined what month or day was to be consecrated to 
each deity, ib.—castnativitiea, ib.—their oracles,97— 
medicine, ib.—funerals, ib—modea ofembalming, ib.— 
their great knovvledge of chymiatry, ib. n.—their rulea 
concerning embalming, 98—worahip the Nile, ib. n.— 
mannera ofthoae who inhabit the roarahy grounda not 
materially different from ihoae in the higher pails, 99 
—confine themaelvea to one wife, ib.—their uae of the 
lotos, 100—their uae of the byblua, ib.—those in the 
lower*parU make uae of the oil kiki, ibi—the ir re medy 
against gnats, 101—their veaaela of burden, ib.—the 
ancient Egyptians, real negroea, 103, n.—from time 
iramemorial used circumcision, ib.—notpoaaible to aay 
whether they or the Ethiopiana first introduced cir¬ 
cumcision, ib.—their linen likę that of the Colchlans, 
ib.—detestedhuman aacrificea, 108, n.—their chronolo- 
gy,toy what meana greatly emb&rrasaed, 110, n.—their 
lesti vai on the retum of Rhampainitua from the infer- 
nal regione, ib.—the first who defended the Immonalily 


of the aoul, 111—many marka of resemblance betvreen 
them and the Indians, ib. n.—believe the roetempsęy- 
chosfa, ib.—are forbidden to ofler aacrificea, and op- 
pres8ed by Cheope, ib.—the pyramids a proof of their 
slavery, ib. n.—their oppreaaion umier Cheope, and 
his brother Chephreu, continued for 106 years, 114— 
are again permitted to offer aacrifice by Mycerinua, 
the aucceasor of Chephren, ib.—their kings mušt ik 
be ignoranl of sacred afikirs, 118, n.—were divided in- 
to three clasaea, 119, n.—from their first king lo their 
lašt, a period of 341 generaliona, ib.—every high prieše 
placea a wooden figūra of himself in a temple, 12D— 
held two principlee, one good, the other evil, ib. n.— 
esteem Pan the mušt ancient of the goda, ib.—profess 
alwaya to have computed the years, and kept vrriuea 
accounta of them, 121— on the dealh of Sethos, choosa 
tweIVe kings, ib.—who banished Paammitichus, one 
of their number, 124—būt are at length eipelled by 
him, ib.—term all barbariana who apeak a langus ge 
different from their ovrn, 126—are divided into aeven 
clasaes, 127—the sons of ceitain artistą obliged to fol- 
low the profession of their Ikiher, 128, n.—their soldien 
and priešu, the only ranka honourably distinguished, 
ib.— in the reign of Amasis, had 20^)00 cities well in- 
habited, 131—three milliona of inhabiunta in the tima 
of Diodorua Siculua, ib. n.—their number ai present, 
ib. n.—every one obliged, once in the year, to explain 
to the chief magistrate the meana of his sobeiatence, ib. 
—contributed largely to the rebuilding of the temple 
of Delphi, 132—defeated by the Peraiana under Cam- 
byaea, 138—aha ve their heada from a very e&rly age, 
ib.—after their defeal by Cambyaea, fly to Memphia. ib, 
—deatroy the crew of a Mitylenian ahip at Mempbis, 
ib.—are beaieged by Cambyaea at Memphia, and sur- 
render, 139—why they never burn their dead, 149— 
reduced by Cambyecs, revolt from the Peraiana,321— 
with the Phenicians, have the care of transporting pro- 
viaiona for the army of Xerxea, in his ezpedition u> 
Greece, 330-aupply Xerxes with 200 veesels, 313—ex- 
pen and graceful in swimming, 402, n. 

Eicon* aend ambasaadora to Egypt, to conault on the 
Olympic gamea, 226—posseae no mulos, which they 
think the eflfect of aome eurse, 197—the Agonoihetie 
rtmoved from Elis by Leocedes, 317—banish their 
commanders after the baltle of Plalea, 439. 

EUctricity, the term derived from the Greek word Ibr 
amber, 175, n. 

Elephant *, 20 of their teeth a tribute from the Eihiopi- 
ans and Calantian Indiana to the king of Persia every 
three years, 169. 

Eleusi* take n by Cleomenes, 267—temple of Ceres and 
Proserpine at, 302, n.—the mysteriee an inexhaualible 
aource of richea to, 401, n.—the bodies of the Argi ves, 
who under Polynices fought against Thebea, buriad 
the re, 426. 

Eli* never produced mules, 197—mares ofthe Eleanscov* 
ered by aases out of Ha limitą, ib. % 

Embalming, remarka on, from different writers,97, n.— - 
Egyptian modea of, ib.—roles concerning, 96—why 
practised, 140. 

Emmclia, a Greek tune, 317. 

Enarta , Scythiana so called, are puniahed «ith the Iš¬ 
malė disease, 34—practise divination, 207. 

Eneti, or Veneti, famoua for horses, 247, n.—fiunoua lor 
mules, 59, n. 

Engraving of the figures of animals on stone first prac- 
tised by the Egyptians, 68. 

Envied, betier to be, than pitied, 153. 

Epaphus, bulla esteemed sacred to, by the Egyptians,81. 

Ephe*ian* dedicate their City to Diana, 8—excludedfrom 
tbe Apaturian festival for murder, 46—put certain 
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Chians to death for entering the city doring tbe celo- 
bratiun of the mysleries of Ceres, 285. 

ĮSphesua, temple of, 122—ils distance from Šerdis, 280. 

Ephialtes discoveri to the Persiens a path over the 
maumam to Thermopyl®, 373—pulto death by Athen- 
ades, 374. 

Ephuri instituted by Lyęurgus, 20—in some respects su- 
perior in dignity to kings, 296, n.—their perticular Of¬ 
fice to watch the Sportan kings, 304, n.—the principai 
One called Eponymus, 420, n. 

Epidauriana afflicted by a famine, coniult the Delphic 
Oracle, and procure fertiliiy to their landa, 269—their 
dancea, ib. 

Epi(kiurus taken by Periander, 153. 

Epigenea, of Sicyon, inveniod tragedy, 265, n. 

Epigonai, verses suppoaed to be wriuen by Homer, 197. 

EpistU s, disiinction at proseni observed in the East in 
rolling and sealing them, 179, n.—melhods of cnnvey- 
lng, 354,380,412,—one engraved on rocks by Themis- 
tocles, 385. 

Epi z e lūs suniek wlthblindness ai the betils of Marathon, 
314. 

Erectheus, king of Alhens, deified, 269—bis temple, 392 
—why deified, ib. n. 

Eretrians , Darius commands Dalis and Artaphernes to 
subdue Eretria and Alhens,307—leads h is army againsl 
Eretria, 308—are assisted by the Alhenians, būt not 
acting wiih firmness are deserted by them, ib.—their 
city betrayed to the Persians by lwo of the more emi- 
nent citizens; their temples pillaged and burnt, and 
theniselves made slaves, 309—the captives carried by 
Dalis and Artaphernes to Susą, are placed by Darius 
at Ardcricca, 315. 

Eridanus, the river, am be r said to come from, 175. 

Erythraans , at war wilh the Chians, 7—speak the šame 
language a s the Chians, 45. 

Eryx , his contest with Hercules, 256, n. 

Eryxo, the wife of Arcesilaus, revenges his death, 231. 

Etearchus, king, his cruelly to his daughler Phronima, 
230. 

Elhclioold, servlliiy of his son, 38, n. 

Etruacan* , taught the Romane their games and combats, 
32, n. 

Evagoras, of Sparta, his mares, 310. 

Eubcea, an island laigė and fenile, 253—ita rocks, 308. 

Eubaana, their treatmenl by Gelon, 359. 

Euelthon, governor of Salamis, his present to Pheretime. 
on her rcquesl of an army, 232. 

Evenius loses his eyes for sleeping on his duty, būt is 
recompensed, 442. 

Euesperita , their country remarkably fenile, 243. 

Eunuchs einployed as the royal messengers, 162—es- 
teemed by the Persians of greater value than other 
slaves, 406— black eunuchą preferred in the East, ib. n. 

Euptiorion entertained ai his house Castor and Poliu*, 
317. 

Euphratea divides Babylon into two pana, 56— its wa- 
ters drained by Cyrus, 68—fertilizes the landa of the 
Assyrians,59—is only passable in vessels, 269. 

Euripua, Ari stotie reported to have destroyed himself 
there, 267, n. 

Europa, carried away by the Cretans, 2—her sons, 62. 

Europa an Asiatic, and never saw Europe, 202. 

Europe , tin and amber brought from, to Greece, 175—a 
prodigious ąuantHy of gold in the north of, ib.—some 
account of, 199,201— its roost remote inhabltants, 203. 

Eurybalet, of Algos, killed in a single combat, 307,438. 

Eurybiadet, son of Euryclidas, commands the Grecian 
fleet at Salamis, 390—is prevailed on by Themistocles 
to stay and fight at Salamis, 394—honoured by the 
Lacedsemonians, ib. 


Ettryleon, takas possession of Minoas, and dellvers it 
from the oppression of Pythagoras, 257—is s lai n by the 
Selinusians before the altar of Jupiter Forensie, ib. 

Eurymachut, son of Leontiadea, slain at Plaioo,378. 

Euryslhenet, son of Aristodemus, 228—how discovered 
by tbe Lacedsmonians to be the eldest son of Arist> 
dėmus, 294—at vari&nce with his brother through lilė, 
ib. 

Eurytu s dies flghting valiantly, 377. 

Euxine sės, of all seas mosi deaervesadmir&llon, 213— 
ita length and breadth, ib. 

Erpiation, ceremonies of, nearly the šame among the 
Lydians and Greeka, 12—a full account of ils ceremo¬ 
nies given by Apollonine Rhodius, ib. n. 

P 

Family, reply of Iphicrates on being reproached with 
the meannesa of his, 260, n. 

Fhmine, resource against, practiaed by the Lydians, 31 
—the army of Cambyses sufFer by, 141— dreadful e£ 
fects of, at the siege of Jerusalem, ib. n.—among the 
troopa of Xerxes, 409—among Artayctes and his peo- 
ple during the siege of Sestos, 448. 

Fhn, mystical, why carried before the image of Bacchus, 
395, n. 

Fhiea, the greater and the less, 29, n. 

Flilher, in certain arta in Egypt and Indostan, the 
son obliged to follow his profession, 128, n.—his 
profession followed by the son, among the Lacede- 
monianr, 297. 

Fhults, on due eiamination. no man would ezchange his 
own for thoae of anothcr, 357. 

Ftalhera are conlinually folling ln the northern pert# 
of Scythia, 191, 197. 

Feet of vanąuished enemies cnt off, 207, n. 

Ftslital, Apalurian, 46—of Apis, suppressed by Cam.y* 
ses, 146—of Bacchus in Egypt, 103—of Bacchus among 
the Budini, 219—of Bacchus ai Nyssa, 1G9—of Busiris, 
88—Carnian, in honour of Apollo, 372—of Cybele at 
Cyzicua, 213—of Diana at Bubastos, 88—Hyacinthia, 
420—Hybristica, 302, n.—of Isis in Egypt, 82—of Juno, 
10—of Lamps i n Egypt, 88—of Lalona at Būtos, ib.— 
Magophonla, 163—of Marš at Papremis, 88—of Min¬ 
erva at Sais, Ib.—of Minerva among the Machlyes and 
Auscnses, in Africa, 237—of the Sun at Hcliopolls, 88 
—Theophanian at Delphi, 16—of Yulcan among the 
Greeka, 405—first introduced by the Egyplians, 88— 
nona in Egypt without illuminatlons, ib. n.—an 
ancient disiinction at, 296, n. 

Pig8, unknown to the Persians, 22. 

Pire, veneraied by the Persians, 140-eztinguished 
throughout Persia on the death of the sovereign, ib, n. 
—the magi worshlpped God only by it, 163, n—applU 
ed by the Africans to the velns of the top of the scuU 
or of the temples of their children, at the age of four 
years, and why, 239—applied by the Scyibians to their 
shoulders, arms, and stomachs, ib. n.—the appearanca 
of fire.self-kindled was generally deemed by the an- 
cienta as an auspicious omen, 303, n.—intelligence 
conveyed by fires, 419, n. 

Firmament, adored by the Persians vnder the appeila- 
lion of Jovė, 41. 

Fish, the only food of three tribes of the Babylonians,63 
—the Egyytian prie sis not permttted to feed on, 81— 
—the lepidotus and the eel veneraied by the Egyplians, 
96—principai food of the Egyplians, 95, 100—their 
mode of propeg&iion in Egypt, 100—the principai food 
of horsea and caitle at tbe Prasian lake, 249—prodigy 
of the quick motion of salt fish while boiling, 448, 

Fisfury in the lake Maris, 123. 
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FlageUation, a citatom of the Egyptians, 83, 88—at the 
alt&r of the Onhosian Diana, 214. 

Flesh, eaten raw by the Indiana called Padaei, 170—and 
by the Abyaainians, lb. n. 

Flute e, maaculine and feminine, 7. 

fbrtune, her inconat&ncy admirably deacrfbed by Hor- 
aoe, 149, n. 

Fbrum, timea of the, 172, n. 

Fountain, remarkable one in Ethiopfa, 143—bHter in 
Scythia, 203,212—of Apollo in Africa, 231—of Thestis 
at įrašo, ib.—of the Sun, 237—nlne fountaina near 
Athens, 319—of the Msander and Catarracte, 330— 

' Castalia, 387, n.—of Gargaphie, 426. 

Frankincense, 173, n.—how collected by the Arabiana, lb. 

Fiiend, the life of one preferred to thoae of a wifo and 
children, 177, n. 

Frog, the eymbol of the people of Argoa, 398, n. 

Fuel, resourcea In the eaatern counlries, where there is 
a acarcity of it, 205, n. 

Fururals , Peraian, 44, 140—Egyptian, 97, 140—inter- 
mentcommon in Greece, 140, n.—the custom of inter- 
ment preceded that of burning, ib.—when turning 
ceased at Rome, lb. n.—Elhiopian, 143— public one at 
Athens, 154, n.—of Aleiander the Great, ib. n.—of the 
Scythian k ings, 208—of the Seythians i n general, 209 
—of the Greek and African Nomade s, 240—the Nesą¬ 
mones būry in a sitUng posture, ib.—of the Trausi, 
245—and of other Thracians, 246— in the Kast similar 
to thosc of the Jews, 247, n.—orlgin of funeral games 
nnknown, ib. n.—of the Lacedaemonian kings, 297— 
lament&iions at, štili prevail in Egypl and various 
parts of the East, 296, n.—dancing, a part of the cere- 
monv among the ancienls, 318, n.—of the Greeks 
slain ai Platea, 441—shrill pipe ūse d at, 9, n.—ancient 
custom of hiring people to lament at, 61, n. 

Furiss, particulars concerning them, 227. 

Furs, no where menlioned in scripture, 219, n. 

G 

Gailės, a wandering natlon of African s, thelr custom 
with respect to their wives and children, in case of 
war, 237, n. 

Game*, public, in honour of Perseus, 99—funeral, 247, 
n.—Olympic. See Olympic games—Pythian, 391. 

Garamantes, a people who avoid communication with 
men, 236. 

Gargaphie, the fountain of, 425— its water stoppedup by 
the Persians, 432. 

Garlands, woru at feasts, and givon by one friend to 
another, 299, n. 

Gate, the king’a, an honourable siluation inPersia,177,n. 

Geese, sacrificed bythe Egyptians, 84. 

Gėla, the City, some accounl of, 287, n. 368, n. 

Gelimer , king of the Vandale, surangė effect of grief in, 
139, n. 

Gelon, son of Dinomenis, 355—his power considerable, 
lb-—distinguishes himself in Severai wars, 358—ob- 
tains the suprerae authority of Gėla, and possession 
of SyTacuse, 369—his treatment of the people of Me- 
gara and Euboea, ib.—addresi to him from the Grecian 
ambassadors, ib.—offers the Greeks assistance on 
certain terma, which they reject, ib.—sends Cadmus 
to Delphi with three vessels and a large sum of 
money, 361—conąuers Amilear, 362—said to have 
destroyed Amilear by a stratagem, ib. n. 

Geometry, origin of, 104. 

Gephyreans, their origin, 261—compelted by the Bceo- 
tians to rellre to Athens, 262—bridges took their 
Greek name from, ib. n. 

Germani, erroueously supposed to have descended 
from the Germanians in Persia, 40, n. 


Gerrhus , the rlver, !ts course, 204. 

Geryan , said to have three headsand three bodies, 191,n. 

Getą, reduced by Darius, 215—believe themoelvcs rm- 
mort&l, ib.—believe in no other god than Zamolzis, ib. 
—follow the army of Darius, 216—said to be the šame 
wiih the Seythians and Goths, 215, n. 

Gestation, human, ten months the period of hygenerally 
špoke n of by the anciente, 297, n. 

Giante, tradilions of in every country, 21, n. 

Gibbon, Mr. his sensible reflectloa on the stibjeci of 
prodigies, 288, n. 

Gibraltar , the straits otį sailed througb by Fhenicians, 
in the Service of Necho, king of Egypt, 200, n. 

Gilius, Darius endeavours, būt witbout effeci, to reetora 
him to Tarenttim, 182. 

Gindanes, peculiar custom of their wives, 236—lived on 
the lotus, ib. n. 

Gintis, extraordinary vietory *>btalned by Its people 
over the Austrians, 440, n. 

Glaus, i n Ethiopia suppliedby crystal, 143, n. 

Glaucus, of Chios, the inventor of inlaying iron, 8. 

Glaucus, son of Epicydes, story of him and a Nilcfian, 
364—his story as relaled by Javenal, 305, n. 

Glaucus, son of Hippolochus, 46. 

Glisas, anciently famoua for its wine, 430, n. 

Gnats, remedy in Egypt ag&inst, 101—great numbera 
infest Myus, 254, n. 

Gnomon, recelved by the Greeks from the Babylonians, 
104. 

Goats , never sacrificed by the Mendesians,out of rever- 
ence to Pan, 84—in Egypt a goat had public comrau- 
nication with a woman, ib.—goat and Pan synony- 
mous vrords, 85—their arine used by the Africans 
agalnst convulsions, 239—recommended in an asthma- 
tic complaint, ib. n.—their blood formerly esteemed 
nf benefit in pleurisies, ib. n.—the Athenians deier- 
mined to sacrifice 600 annually to Diana, 313. 

Gobryas, one of the seven conspirators against the magi, 
160—eeizes one of the magi, 162— inierpreis to Darius 
the meaning of a prese nt sent to himby the Seythians, 
224—recomraends to Darius a stratagem to decelve 
the Seythians, lb. 

God, memorable saying of Simonides concerning, 277, n. 

Gode, supposed by the ancienls to abandon a city on the 
point of being taken, 9, n.—inconsistent behaviour of 
their worahippers to them, 30, n.—of the Persians, 
41—narnės of the twelvo invented by the Egyptians, 
and borrowed from them by the Greeks. 68—altar of 
the twelve at Athens, 69—almost all their narnės bor- 
rowed by Greece from Egypt, 86—narnės of ihose not 
famiiiar in Egypt, ib.—srorshipped by the Pelasgians 
without any name, ib.—the Egyptians first imaglned 
what month or day was to be consecrated to cach 
deity, 96—asserted by the Egyptians not to have ap- 
peared in any human form for 11,340 ycars, 119—for¬ 
merly reigned ln Egypt, 120—what meant by their 
nativily, marriage, and tombs, 121, n.—of the Arabi- 
ans, 137—of the Seythians, 605—of the Africans, 239— 
of the Thracians, 276. 

Gold, its proportion to silver in the tlme of Herodotus, 
6, n.—much used by the Massagetae, 66—its propor¬ 
tion to silver varied at diffterent tlmes, 169, n.—in the 
gold coin of the ancienls one flflieth part Is supposed 
to have been alloy, ib. n.—in India cast up by ants, 170 
—in the nortb of Europa, 175—the Spartaus not alloįr- 
ed to have any, 185, n.—the sacred gold of the Scy- 
thiana, 190—traffic for, between the Carthaginians and 
a people beyond the columns of Hercules, 242—said 
by Lucretius to have been held in no estimation,258^ 
n.—Crasus gives Alcoa son as much as he can carry, 
316—great ąuantities found in tha tems of the Per¬ 
sians, after the baUle of Platea, 440. 
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Gdddvst descends from mount Tmolus, 31,276—how 
procared in-Cyranis in Africa, 211. 

Ooldetij a water in Persia m called, drenk by nona ei- 
cept the klng and hia e Įdėsi aon, 57, n. 

Gargo, daughter of Cleomenes, king of Sparta^ramark* 
able for her ▼irtu®, 267, n.—her wise saying to her fa- 
tber, 269— ezplains the aecret meaaage of Domantus 
to the Lacedmmonlans, 380. 

Gorgon't head, Peraeua visit# Egypt fbr the purpose of 
c&rrylng it from Africa, 99. 

Gargtu, aon of Cherais, deprived of his clty by hl# bro- 
ther, lakei refuge among the Mede#, 277—Salamls re* 
storcd to him, 279—an oflicer in Xerxe«’ fleet, 344. 

Oathsy their mythology, 207, n.—aupposed the šame wiih 
the Scythlan# and Gete, 215, n. 

Govemmenty at first theocratic,then monarchic and de- 
mocratlc, 120, n.—argumente i n favour of a republi- 
can, 163—of an ollgarchy, 164—of a monarchy, 166— 
the Lacedmmonian, i b. n.—of Great Britain, ib. n.— 
the sizth book of Polybiue opene with a dissertation 
on ihe diflėreni forma of, ib. n.—an equal form of, the 
best, 268. 

Qra*s, presented to a conqneror by the ancient natione 
of the Woat, to ehovr that they confeeeed ihemeelvee 
overcome, 223, n. 

Grtušhoppen , why worn by the Athenlane in their halr, 
360, n. 

Greece , formerly dleeriminated only by the narnės of ils 
different lnhabitante, 1, n.—dietlnguiehed for it# tem¬ 
pe rate seaaons, 172. 

Greeks, more tenaciou# of their nailonai dlgnhy Ihan the 
Romane, 1, n.—univeraally free before Croeeus, 3— 
their profuee sacrifices, 15, n.—Crcesus endeavour# to 
obtain the alliance of their most powerful statės, 17— 
dieitnguiflhed by their acutenea#; and the Atheniane 
most sagacious, 18—their mannera and cueloma not 
eseentialiy different from thoee oftheLydians,3l—did 
not worehip Images before the time of Cecrops, 41, n. 
—belleve that the god s partake of human naiure, 41— 
#ald by the Persians not to leave their tables satlsfled, 
42—a pa#8ion for boys learned from them, ib.—write 
and reckon whh countcrs from the left to the right, 81 
—the name of Hercules communlcated to them by the 
Egyp^ians, 83—visit Egypt to obtain knowledge, 85, 
n.—received the narnės of almost all the gods lirom 
Egypt, 86—their iheogony ascribed to Heslod and 
Homer, 87—their religious ceremonies derived from 
the Egyplians, 88—do not connect themselves with 
women in their temples, 89—surpassed by the Egyp¬ 
tians in the reverence they pay to age, 96—call Orus, 
A polio, 120—considered Osiris the šame person as 
Bacchus, ib. and n.—consider Hercules, Bacchus, and 
Pan, as the youngest of their deities, 120—their tredi- 
tion of Bacchus, 121—Egyptian children intrusted 
with the Ionians and Carians to be instructed ih the 
Greek language, 124—certain of the Greeks Seule at 
Naucratis in Egypt, 131—their anniversary rites in 
memory of the dead, 195—Olen, their firat poet, 199, n. 
—not sufTered by the Africans to see Irasa, 231—bor- 
rowed from the Africans the vest and angis, with which 
they decorate the shrine of Minerva, 239—observe the 
šame ceremonies with the African Nomades i n the in* 
terment of the dead, 240—various anteles of Science 
Introduced among, by the Pheniclans, 261—the fleet 
sent by the Aihenians to assist ihe Ionians, the source 
of calamilies to the Greeks and Barbarians, 275— 
Darius sends emissaries to different pans of Greece, 
to demand earth and waler, 293—suflėred graater evils 
during the roigns of Darius, Xerzes, and Artaxorxes, 
ihan in all the proceding generations, 308—weight# 
and measures first introduced among, by Pythagoras, 
61 


317, n.—why they called every atrocions crime Lem- 
nian,320—Xerxes determines on an expedition against 
them, 323—their mode of disposing their army, 324, n. 
—Xerxes demands eanh and water of them, 331— 
poor būt virtuous, 346—rasolution ofthose who deter- 
mined to resist Xerxes against those wbo submltted 
to him withont necessity, 351—reftised, with a few 
ezceplions, to adore the Persian kings, 362, n.—pra- 
vious to an engagement with Xerxes, determine to 
suppress all privalė resentments,365—send three spies 
to Sardis, ib.—the associates against Xerxes apply m 
second time to the Argives for assistance, who e vade 
giving them any, 266—send ambassadors to form a 
tremty with Gelon. 368—address of their ambassadors 
to Gelon, 369—are promfsed assistance by the Corcy- 
reans, who never fulfil their engagements, 362—are 
re fu sėd assistance by the Cretans, 363—send forces to 
defend the Olympič straits, būt are persuaded by Alex* 
ander to withdraw them, in consequence of vrhich 
they are forsaken by the Thessalians, 364—resolve to 
defend the straits of Thermopyto, 366—and the re re* 
ceive Xerxes, their fleet belng stationed at Artemsium# 
ib—three of t ne i r vessels take n by Xerxes at Sciathus, 
366—a second time fix their station at Artemisium, 
369—take fifleen of the Persian vessels, ib.—encamp in 
the straits of Thermopylae, 371—nurabersof their army 
at Thermopylae, ib.—on the approach of Xerxes con* 
sult on a retraat, būt are dissuaded by Leonidas, 372— 
are defeated by the Persians at ThermopylaB, 376— 
their navai armament at Artemisium, 381—engage in 
a sea-fight with the Persians at Euboea, 8 -•take 
thiny of their vessels, and are separated by the night, 
382—defeat the Cilicians, 384—again engage the Per¬ 
sians by sea, when both fleets retire, ib.—deliberate 
about raliring to the remoter parts of Greece, ib.— 
their contentions at the Olympic games, rapresented 
by Tigranes to the Persians as a proof of their virtue, 
386—their fleet anchora ai Salamls, 389—Informed that 
Xerxes had burned the citadel of Athens, part prepare 
to fly, and the rast determine to risk an engagement 
ai sea near the isthraus, 393—Themlstoclesprevails on 
Eurybiades, their comm&nder, to stay and fight at 
Salamis, 394—on a convulsion of the earth, which was 
felt at sea, the Greek confederates supplicate the 
gods, and iraplora the lnterpositionof the jEaeldn, ib. 
—defend the Peloponnese against Xerxes, 397—dis- 
sensions among them at Salamis, 398—a catalogue of, 
remarkable for their merit and poverty, given by 
i&lian, 400, n.—finding it impracticablo to retom to 
the isthmua, prepare for battle, ib.—destroy a great 
pan of Xerxes’ fleet at Salamis, 401—with būt small 
loss on their own side, 40 —several, whose ships are 
destroyed, escape by swlmming to Salamis, ib.—art of 
swimming taughl by, ib. n.—pursue Xerxes to An- 
dros, and then resolve to suflfer him to escape, 407— 
their accouni of Xerxes and his invasion of Greece, 
rejected by Mr. Richardson, 410, n.—attack Carysius, 
and afier wasting its landa return to Salamis, ib.—at 
Salamis, sėt apart, as sacred to the gods, the first fruit# 
of their success; divide the plunder, and send the 
choicest to Delphi, ib.—erect a statue at Delphi, 411— 
sali to the isthmus, ib.—declare that Themistoclea de- 
served the second revrard, būt avoid from envy to de- 
cide who deserved the first, and severally retom to 
their own homes, ib.—their fleet ai JEgina, against 
Mardonius, 412—arrive at Platės, 125—amount of their 
army at Platės, 427—offer sacrifices previous to battle, 
428—which promise them vietory ifthey act onihede* 
fensive,429—in want of water and provision, chango 
their situatkm, 433—are pursued by the Barbarians, 
484 —come to an engagement at Platea, and are vic- 
3 8 
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tortous, 436—plunder the Perst&n camp after the bat 
tie of Plaiea, 440—inter their deed after the batlle of 
Plaiea, 441— besiege Thebes, and put to dealh the The* 
bene who had take n pert wlth the Medes, ib.—their 
fleet sails from Delos, 443; and arrives at Mycale, ib. 
—defeat the Persiana at Mycale, 445—sail from My¬ 
cale to Abydos, 447—the Peloponnesians retom to 
Greece, and the Athenians besiege and take Sestos, 
ib.—the Athenians return from the bailios of Plalea 
and Mycale to Greece, 448. 

Griffins, 229, n. 

Grinų s, son of JEs&nius, commanded by the Pythian to 
build a clty In Africa, 229. 

Grovct at Mona, eicellent ase made of their supposed 
sanctity by Mr. Mason, 303, n. 

Gryphine , 193. 

Gum-arabic used by the Egyptians in embelming, 96, n. 

Gyge*, son of Dascylus, various accoums ofį 5, n.—raur- 
ders Candaules, and obtoins his empire, ib.—sends ! 
presents to Delphi, 6—his riches proverbial, ib. n.— 
takos the city Colophon, ib. 

Gymnasiic exercises, 99, n. 

Gymnopmdia, soma account of. 299, n. 

Gyndes the river, reduced by Cyrua, through resent- 
ment, 67—divided by Cyrus into three hundred and 
sixty channels, 259. 

H 

Babti, distinction between it and cnstom, 148, n. 

Habitą , miiitary,ofihe Greeks and Romane, very much 
resembled each other, 258, n. 

Hmr worn short by the Argives, and long by the Lace- 
dsemonians, after the laite r hadobtained Thyrea,26— 
formerly worn long by the Greeks, ib. n.—why cut off 
before, and suffered to grow behind, by the Abantes, 
46, n.—order of Alerander the Greai, concerning that 
of his troops,ib. n.—worn long by the Babylonians,60 
—of the priests in Egypt worn short, in other places 
long, 80—Egyptians on the loss of their friends, suffer 
their bair to grow, other nalions cut it off, ib.—of the 
eye*brows, cut off by the Egyptians on the dealh of a 
cat, 90—of the head, and every pert of the body, ehav- 
ed by the Egyptians, on the dealh of a dog, 91—cut off 
by the Delian youth, In honour of the Hyperborean vir- 
gins, 198—offering it to the gnds, of great antiquity, ib. 
n.—cut off in honour of the dead, in a circular form; 
a custom forbldden the Jews, ib. n.—a tuft only worn 
in the centre of the head by the Mace, 236—by the 
Maxyes suffered to grow on the righl side of the head, 
būt not on the left, 240—worn long by the Persians, 

285— shaved by the Milesians in tesiimony ofsorrow, 

286— Lacedemonians adom theirs, before any ontcr- 
prise of danger, 372—the Persians cut off the hair from 
themselves, their horses, and beasts of bunlen, on the 
dealh of Mastelius, 425—plaited by the Lyciani in a 
circular form, 206, n. 

Halye, the river, ils course, 3—celebrated for ils cold- 
ness, 23, n. 

Honda of vanquished enemies cut off, 207, n. 

Hannibal , an artifice practised by him, 154, n. 

Happiness, Solon’s sentimenls on, 10. 

Hare conceives when already pregnant, 173. 

Harmocydes animates the Phoceans against the Pcrsian 
cavalry under Mardonius, 423. 

HarmddiuM wilh Aristogilon puls Hipparchus to death, 
260. 

Harpagus , Astyages places great confidence in, 35—is 
commanded by Astyages to take Cyrus, and put him 
to dealh, ib.—delivers Cyrus to Mitridatcs to be ex- 
posed, 36; who, contrary to his orders, preservas him, 


37; on the dlscovery of which Astyages causei Bar 
pagos to eal of his own dead son, 39—his sukmissive 
reply to Astyages on that occasion, ib.--invites Cyrms 
to šeire on the domintais of Astyages, 39—Insultą As* 
tyagp in captivity, 40—is appointed by Cyrus to the 
command of his artny, 49—arrives in lonia, and block- 
ades the different towns, 60—lakęs Pbocssa, ib.—take* 
the city of the Teians, and the other cities of lonia, 
Miletus ezcepted, 61—proceeds against the Cariniu, 
Caunians, and Lycians, ib.; and subdues them, 53 — 
takes Histiaus prieoner, 289—and he and Art&pher- 
nes crucify him, ib. 

Hawk, whoever kilis o ne, put to death by the Egypti¬ 
ans, 90—the ancient Egyptians, In this asiniai, wor- 
shipped the sun, ib. n.—Oeiris vrorahipped under cha 
figure of one, ib. n.—bnried by the Egyptians, 91. 

Heade of vanquished enemies exposed as imi hies, 906, 
n.—of sacriftced anlmals imprecated by the Egyptians, 
82—of beasts neyer eaten by the Egyptians, ib. Sea 
Škulis. 

Health, altention of the Egyptians to, 94. 

Hccaietue, the historian, 119, 280—Herodotus did not 
borrovr from him, 119, n—some account of him, ib. n. 
—his account of Miltiades gaining posaession of Lem¬ 
uos, 319—his advice to Aristagoras, 254. 

HectUomba, their origin, 317, n. 

Hector , son of Priam, superlor to Paris in age and vir¬ 
tus, įoa 

Hegeeiatralu s, son of Aristagoras, his name conatderad 
by Leutychides as an omen, 442. 

Hegeaietratue , the Elean, escapes from prison liy cuulng 
off a part of his foot, 429. 

Heifer , Mycertnus inters his daughter in one of vrood, 
114—to touch one esteemed impious by the Cyrenean 
women, 239—the vromen of Barče abstain from Ua 
flesh, ib. 

Helen demanded by the Greeks, 2—styled Venos the 
siranger, 106—delained by Protaus, 107—the c&use of 
the Trojan war, 108—ręstored by Protaus to Menelaus, 
ib-Attlca invaded by the TyndaridBonheraccount*437. 

Heliopolis , ils inhabilants deemed the mosi inganious 
of all the Egyptians, 68—the On of the scriptures, and 
celebrated for the worship of the sun, 69, n. 

Heli, descent into, a form of admission into the myater- 
ies, 391, n. 

Hellanodica, the judges ai the Olympic gamas, 250, n. 

Hellenian* frequently migrated, 17—called Dorians, ib. 

Hellenium, a temple of the Greeks, 131. 

Helleepont , ils lcngth and width, 213—ils original name, 
321, n.—the Persians throw a bridge across it, 331; 
which being destroyed by a tempe st, Xerxes orders 
three hundred lashes to beinfliciedonthe Helleepont, 
and a pair of fellers to be thrown into the sea, 332— 
another bridge constructed over it by the oider of 
Xerxcs, ib.—Xerxes preparing to pass the bridge, 
throws into the Helleepont a eup, a golden goblet, and 
a Persian simitar, 337. 

Hellnpia, vrhy so called, 385, n. 

Helmct , crest first added to by the Carians, 62; used by 
the ancients on various occasions, 129; borrowed by 
the Greeks from Egypt, 237. 

Helote , Spartan slaves, 296, n. 386, n. 

H trr p used by the Thracians for making garments, 210 
—Scythian manner of exlracting a perfumed vapour 
from, ib. 

Heraclea, Dorieus, son of Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
being advised to found it, sails to Italy, 256. 

Heraclida , their origin, 3—eicluded from the kingdam 
of Lydia by the Mermnadse, 6—of Sparta, demand a 
compensalion from Xerxei fu r the death of LeonidaSi 
409—attempted to return to the Peloponnese, 426. 
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Herolde, their persona alvrays sacred, 156. 

Hercules, his repuled parems of Egyptian origin, 83— 
hi» temple at Tyre highly venerated, ib.—preposterous 
fable in Greece concerning him, 84—arriving in Scy- 
thia, d iscovers a tantale of unnatural appearance, by 
whom be hasthree eoną, 191—the fciber ofScyiha, the 
founder of ihe Scythians, 192—worahipped by ibe Scy¬ 
thians, 205—an iinpresslon of his fooi in Scythia,213— 
aaid to have measured the stadium at Olympia by the 
length of his own foot, ib. n.—his size, whence esti- 
mated by Pythagoras, ib. n.—wbence the proverb, 
“ £x pėda Herculem,” ib. n.—his contest with Eryx, 
256, n.—his temples on the plains of Marathon and 
Cynnsargis, 314—his altar at Tbermopyls, 266—de- 
serted by Jason, 369—when burninę, aided by the 
spontaneous rise of the Dyras, 371—son of Amphitry- 
on and Alcmena, 121. 

Hercules r, Egyptian, one of the most ancient dehles of 
Egypt, 83— his oracle, 97—his temple, 106—in the m- 
cond rauk of Egyptian goda, 121. 

Hercules , Grecian, not known in Egypt, 83. 

Hercules, Olympian, 84. 

Hercules i, Thasian, ib. 

Hercules, Tyrian, supposed to be the Isreelitish Sam- 
son, 396, n.—many things in his vrorship seem bor- 
rowed from the Le vilical law, or grounded on whal the 
scripture relates of 8amson, ib. n. 

Hercules, columna of, 79,237—more anciently called the 
columns of Briareus, ib. n.—a people beyond them 
237—narnės of, 242, n. 

Hermippus betrays H ietimis, 282. 

Hermolycus t, son of Euthynue, 445. 

Hermotimus, his unexampled revenge, 406. 

Hjbbodotus, a sketch ofhislife, iii.—design of his h j sto¬ 
ry, 1—simplicity of his iniroduction, ib. n.—his name 
to be so spelt, and not Erodotus, ib. n.—no auihor 
more warmly commended, or more vehemently cen- 
sured, ib. n.—anEnglish traoslation of hishistory prin- 
ted in 1584,2, n.— censured by* Voltaire and Gibbon,8 
n.— his malijrnity, according to Plutarch, 11, n.—lived 
four hundred years after Hesiod and Homer, 87—did 
not write the life of Homer, ib. n.—particularly wlsh- 
es to avoid the discussion of sacred subjects, 89—in- 
stance of hispot being so credulous as generally imag- 
ined, 110—did not borrow from Hecatseus, 119, n.—ne- 
yer charged with theft by Plutarch, ib. n.—whence the 
narnės of his books, 136, n.—his manner of reflecting 
on the facts he relates, 149, n.—perfeclly unfnfbrm- 
•d in subjects relating to natūrai philosophy, 171, 
n.—instance of his geographical ignorance, 191, n— 
Dean Swifi’s opinion of him, 291, n.—justified against 
Plutarch, respeclirtg the batlle of Marathon, 311, n.— 
declares it incurabent on him to record the different 
opinions of men, though he is not obliged indiscrimi- 
nately to credit them,357—declares his faith in orades, 
399—anciently a very common name, 412, n. 

Hesiod, the Grecian theogony ascribed to him, 87—lived 
four hundred years before Herodotus, i b.—a rhaj bo¬ 
disi, 264 

Hieronymua, an Andriau a famous wrestler, 428. 

Bfmsro, famous for ils balhs, 288, n. 

Hipporchus, son of Pisislratus, put to death by Arlstiv 
giton and Harmodius, 260—his Vision previous to his 
death, ib. 

Htppiae, son of Pisislratus, succeeds Hipporchus in the 
governmcnt of Athens, and re senis his death, 262—e x- 
eites the Persians against the Alhenians, 275— con- 
ducts the Persian army to Marathon, 309—his Vision, 
311—in the act of sneezing loses a tooih, which he 
considers as inauspicious, ib. 

Hippoclides, son of Tisander, bis absurd conduct when 


a candidate for the daughter of Clisthensa, 317—his 
expreasion on that occasion proverbial, 316. 

Hippoerates, father of Pisistratus, beholds a wonderftil 
prodigy, 17. 

Hippocrales , physician of Cos, to his aphorisms in medi* 
cine scarcely a new one added,97, n. 

Hippocrales , prince of Gėla, betrays the Z&ncleans to the 
Samians, 287. 

Hippocrales, son of Pantareus, succeeds his brother in 
the sovereigniy of Gėla, 368—loses his life in a war 
against the Sic ii la n s, 369. 

Hippopotumus, esteemed sacred in Papremis, būt in no 
other pert of Egypt, 92—generally supposed the Behe* 
moth of scripture, ib. n.—ibis controverted by Mr. 
Bruce, ib. n.—Severai particulars of, ib. n.—its natūra 
and properties, 93. 

Hipeicratea, to graiify her husband, constanily wore the 
habil of a man, 227, n. 

ESsileta, the city of, possessed by Xerxes’ flect, 366- 

Histiaus, son of L y sago ras, 262—enabled the Persians 
under Darius to repass the Ister, 226—prevenied by 
Darius from building a city In Thrace, and taken by 
him to Susą, 251—his manner of conveying a secret 
message to Aristagoras, 264—taken capt i ve by latro- 
goras, ib.—by his protestations delndes Darius, who 
sent him against Aristagoras in Ionia, 278—proceeds 
to Sardis, where he percefves himself suspccted by 
Artaphernes, 281—assuraes the command of the Ionian 
forcea against Darius, ib.—is seized by the Chians,but 
released, ib.—his letters to certain Persians ai Sardis, 
on the subjectof a ravoll, intercepted, ib—attempts to 
land at Miletus, and is wounded in the thigh: again 
seis sail for Chios, and passes over to Mitylene; and 
with eight triremes properly equipped, proceeds to 
Byzanlium, 282—informed of the fale of Miletus, con- 
fidesto Bisaltesthe affairs of the Hellespont, and de- 
paris with some Lesbians for Chios, 288—glves battla 
to the detachment defending Chios, and kilis a great 
number of them, and subdues the residue ofihe Chians, 
ib.—besieges Thasus, 289—būt rainės ihe siege, andis 
taken prisoner iu a batlle with Harpagus, ib.—his de- 
sira of life, ib.—is crucified by Artaphernes and Har- 
pagus, ib.—his head sent to Darius, uho ordcrs it to 
l)e honourably interred, ib. 

FRstory , its derivation in the Greek, 1, n.—what it Įtu¬ 
pi les in Hs ori ginai sense, ib. 

Hcįfman, a m išlak e in his lexicon,2l2, n. 

Homer, the Grecian theogony ascribed to him, 87—this 
contradicted, ib. n.—lived four hundred years before 
Herodotus, ib.—his life ascribed to Herodotus, not 
wriuen by him, ib. n.—not ignor&nt of Helen’s arriv- 
ing at the court of Protaus, though he no where men- 
tiona it, 107—narnės ofthe different parts of his plems, 
ib. n.—did not write the Cyprian verses, ib.—eitolled 
for his lies, 160, n.—his epigono!, 197—the auihor of 
various poema, besides the Iliad and Odyssey, ib. n.— 
a rhapeodist, 264, n.—his verses generally selectedin 
the poetical contest s of the rhapsodists at Sicyon, ib. 

Honey, used to preserve dead bodies, 57— abundanceo£ 
among the Zygantes, 241—various kinds of, 242, n.— 
mede of the tamarisk and wheat at Callatebus, 331. 

Home in cold countries will not grow, or are always 
diminutive, 197—of pecullar size and forai, 238, n. 

Horees, in the landa ne&r Sardis feed on serpents, 25— 
have no antipethy to camels, 26, n.—a consacreted 
white one of Cyrus lošt, 67—the province of Babylon 
maintains eight hundred stallionsand sizteen thousand 
mares for the sovereign’s ūse, 58—sacrificed to the sun 
by the Maesageue, 66—sacrificed to Neptūne, ib. n.— 
Darius chosen king of Persia by the neigbing of one, 
166—the Ciliciane produced to Cyrus the tribuit of a 
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white o na every day, 168—particulars conceroing, 172 
n.—mare*’ milk drank by the Scythians, 189—traioed 
to the chaca by the lyrcm, 193—whlte eataemed bythe 
ancients, and by the modern Tartare, ib. n.—bear the 
exiremest cold in Scyihia, 196—wild while onee round 
the river Hy penis f n Scythia, 200—respect paid to one 
by the emperor Hadrian, 204, n.—sacrificed by tha 
Scythians, 205—fifty strangled on the death of the king 
ln Scythia, 209—the cnetora of harnessing four to a 
carriage, borrowod by the Oraeks from A/rica, 240— 
of the Sigyne, not able to carry a man, 247—those by 
the Prastan lake feed prtncipally on fish, 249—of Thes- 
aaiy much esteemed, 263, n.—ihat of Artybių* asaisied 
bis master in battla, 278—Ericihonius the first irho 
drove with four, 290, n.—mode of ranging four horaes 
for the chariot race, ib. n.—the mares of Cimon lnter- 
red, which had tbree Urnas obt&ined the priu at the 
Olympic gamos, 310—ten saered Nissan, 334—Nissan, 
remarkable for their svviftness, ib. n.—and tise, 424, 
n.—the skins of their heads worn by the Atiatic Ethi- 
opians on their heads, 340—terrified at the tight of ta- 
mels, 342—the legs of Pbarnuches' horse cul off for 
occasioning his master’s death, ib. and n.—a sacrifice 
of whlte ones oflfered by the magi to the river Strymon, 
848—in Lacodsmonia, possessed only by the wealihy, 
411, n. 

JBbspitality, consfdered by theanclents as the mosi saered 
ofall engagements, 133, n.—ils rites, in ancienltimes, 
paid without distinetion of person, 150, n.—customs of 
the ancients respecling, 286, n.—of the Athenians, 411, 
n.—from a regard to Ha ties, the Athenians spared the 
life of Alezander, the arabassador of Xerxes, 419, n. 

BoUentol* , casiralion pracllsed by, 283, n. 

Bouses, formed of salt, 239—of the asphodel shnib, ee- 
enred with rushes, 240— rasing that of a criminal, a 
preposlerous and unmeaning punishment, 300, n. 

Bunling , a singular mode of, 196. 

Husbandman, his life deemed most contemptibls by the 
Thracians, 217. 

Hyarmthia, celebraiion of; 420, n. 

Hy brist iro, a feast of the Argives, fts orlgta, 302, n. 

Jfymeea , his exploits and death, 280. 

Bymeltusj famous for marble, bees, and honey, 819, D. 

Hypocyris, the river, ils course, 204. 

Hypanis, the river, ils rise, 203. 

Hyperanthes, and Abroeomus, brothers of Xerxss, fall 
ln contending for the body of Leonidas, 376. 

Hypcrbaton, happy example of, in Herodotus, 283, n. 

Byperbareans , 193, 197, 198, n.—why they ūse barley- 
straw ln their sacrificea to Diana, 198. 

Bypsipylt preserve* the life of her falher Thoas,3B0, n. 

Hyrvadcs, his daring e Art, 27. 

Byrio, buill by the Cretans, 363. 

Bystaspce, son of Arsamis, by order of Cyrus, leave* his 
army, to prevent any designs of his son Darias in Per- 
šia againit Cyrus, 61 

I 

Jhcchus, derivaUon of the word, 896, n. 

JackaU , whence supposed to be the lion’s proTider, 
241, n. 

James JI. anecdote of, particularly characteristic of the 
spirit of British aallore* 410, n. 

Jamida, A polio gavę the art of divination to, 266, n. 

Jdmus, whence so called, 428. 

Japyge*, whence so called, 217, n. 368. 

Jason, his expedition in the Argo, 236. 

Ibis, whoever kilis one, put to death by the Egyptians, 
90—buried by the Egyptians, 91—why venerated by 
the Egyptians, 94—described, ib. 


Ichnsumon, ceremony ln Egypt whh roepsct to, 91. 

Ida, raount, a number of troops of Xarxea f—on* 
der, destroyed by a storm, 334. 

JepMhah, the account of his daughter resembles the sto¬ 
ry of Iphigenia, 218, n.—his acuial sacrifice not to be 
imagined, ib. n. 

Jerboa, of Barbary, the šame wlth the tvo-footsd imt of 
Herodotus, 241, n. 

Jerusalem, called Cadytes, 126, n. 

Je>cs, their dlslike of swine, how aeconnted for bj Plo> 
tarch, 84, n.—their custom of mourning and r* ‘rg 

at ftinerals, sUll obeerved in the East, 247, n. 

Image*, the more ancient nations did not arorahipthem, 
41, n.—the magi abominatod all worship of, 163, n. 

Imprecalions, very frequent in ancisnt limta, perticn- 
larly in tha East, 161, n.—two remarkable ones, 
162, n. 

Mdathyrsus, a Scythlan prince, his answer to the do 
mand of Darius of earth and.water, 223. 

bidia, the heat there greatest in the morntng, 172—iLs 
produets, ib. 

Indians , many marka of resemblancs betwean themand 
the Egyptians, 111, n.—are divided into four principai 
casts, 127, n.—a mosi narnamu* naiion, 169—tha poo- 
ple of Asla who are neareai the East, i b.—man ners of 
their d i Areni hationa, 170—their method of obtaining 
gold, 171—their d re** in the army of Xerxea, 339. 

Indolcnce, a life oi; the most honourable among tks 
Thracians, 246. 

Indosian, the son obligod to prastiM the pmfossion of 
his talher ln, 128, n. 

Infant, e Acte of one smlling in the foce of man, 272. 

Infemal regioną, vialted by Rhamps inkus, lting of 
Egypt, 110. 

J hhsrūanee, among the Lycians, descended to the daugh- 
tera, 53, n,—varioua mode* of, 321, n. 

Inscriplims, many base and servile ones dedicaled to 
the Cnsars and their descendants, 212, n. 

bUaphemes, one of the conspirators against the magi 
160—his wife prefers her brother’a lifo to those of bet 
huaband and children, 176—wkh a part of his fiunily 
put to death by Darius, 177. 

bUelligenee, secret, many curtous contrivances for ©on 
veying, 254, n. 8ee Epistles. 

Interment of dead bodies preceded the custom of burn 
lng ihem, 140, n. 

Btycus, anciently fomoss for hs mine, 287, n. 

Io, with many other women, taken captive by the Pho- 
nicians to Egypt, 2; Utis denied by the Phenician%3L 

Iolcos, famous for its poisonous plants, 274, n. 

Ion, son of Xuthus, the Ionians named from, 343, 380 l 

Jonės, Sir Wllllam, his poem on libarty, 200, n. 

/omo, purHy of lis alr, and beauty of Hs silualion, 44 — 
Hs cHies, ib. 

Ūmiems, the first among the Greeks who undertookkmg 
voyages, 1, n.—subdued by Crasus, 3—those of the is¬ 
lande in ailiance wilh Craeeus, 9—o Ar allegiance te 
• "tyrus, who rejects it, 44—the appellalion diadained by 
the Athenians, 45—are divided Into twelve statas, ib. 
—celebrate the Apaturian lesti vai, 46—send ambaasa- 
dora to Sparta, 47—are subdued by Harpegus, 51 —era 
rewarded by Psaromilicbus king of Egypt, for aseistlng 
him, 124—preserved a constant communicalion be- 
tween Egypt and Greece, 12S—negleci the advice of 
Bias, to erecl a city in Sardinla, 61—logether with the 
JEolians are incorporated by Harpagus with hitforces, 
i b—poste d by Dariu# near the Ister to defend a bridge, 
214—reject the advice of the Scythians to quit it, 236— 
considered by the Scythians as the basestof menkinti 
226—their c&lamliies at Miletu# andNaxos,262—are- 
publican fonn of govemment establlshed among, kf 
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Aristagoras, 295—possess Sardis, thecKadel excepted, 
876—būt retreat, ib.—are defeated by the Pereitos at 
Epbesus, ib.—and deeeried bj the Athenitns, 277— 
perse ve re in iheir hostllitie* against Darius, and re- 
duče Byzantium and the neighbouring cities, ib.—are 
joined by the greater pert of the Carians, ib.—and 
Cyprians, ib.—hasten to join Onesilue of Salėmis arith 
a numeroos fleet against the Pereians, 278—oblain a 
▼ictory over the Phenicians off Cyprus, ib.—on the 
defeat of Onesilus by the Persians off Cyprus, return 
with all expedition to lonla, 279—those who had beeo 
engaged in the expedition against Sardis, are attacked 
by Daurises and other Persian generals, and their 
towns plundered and divided, ib.—aseemble wiih their 
fleet to defend Miletus against the Persians, 282—būt 
impalient of disciplina, refuse to perfom their cus- 
tomary duty, 283—mest the Phenicians wiih their 
fleet, 284—are routed by the Persians, 286—a third 
time reduccd to servitude by the Persians, 260—their 
districts divided by Aruphernes, 292—Dalis the Mede 
lakęs thera with his army against Eretria, 308— ap- 
pear in the army of Zerzes with a fleei of one hundred 
ships, 343—so celled foro lon, ib. 344—their fomale 
slaves celebrated, 406, n.—revoli from the Persians at 
Mycale, 444. 

Joatpkua, a aentiment of his concerning Antiochus Epi- 
phanes censured, 305, n. 

Ęphicrotee, his repiy, on being reproached with the 
meanness of his family, 260, n. 

Iphigenieu, 216. 

bene, pu n on the name, 342, n. 

įrašo, the mosi beautiful pert of Africa, 231—the 
Greeks not permitted by the Africans to see it, ib. 

Ir oru, the art of inlaying, invented by Glaucus and Chlos, 
8—a metai not used by the Massagetse, 65. 

Jeagoras, son of Tisander, contending*with Clisthenes 
for superiority, divides the Athenian statė inlo fae* 
liūne, 263—overcome by Clisthenes, procure# a šen- 
teuce of expolsion against hiin and other Alhenians, 
266. 

Jais , the first of all the Egyptian dėl tie s, 82—her festival 
in Egypt* lb -—cowe sacred to her in Egypt, ib. 239— 
ber form, 82—her festival and temple ai Busiris, 88— 
c&lled In the Greek tongue Demeter or Ceres, ib.— 
Ceres so called by the Egyplians. 126—her lomple at 
Memphis, 131—honoural by the Cyrenean women, 
230 

Jslattd of Chemmis said to float, 126—Cyanean, formerly 
floated, 213. 

Jaaedonee, their customa, 196. 

Jater, the river, ils course similar to that of the Nile, 78. 

J hthmm of the Chersonese, ils eitent, 291. 

Judges, of England, their independency, 246, n. 

Julion, his dying speech coniains many sentiments sim- 
ilar to those of Solon in his reply to Crosus, 10, n. 

Juno, Cleobfs and Bito rewarded for drawing their mo* 
ther in a chariot to the temple of, 10—worshippod in 
Egypt, 86, n.—her temple at Samos, 183—her temple 
at Platea, 433,435. 

Jupiter invoked by Croesus, as the deity of ezpiation, 
hospitality, and friendship, 13—his various epithets 
and characters, 14, n.—the firmament worshipped 
under that name by the Persians, 41—worsnipped 
by the Ethiopians, 77—his oracle at Meroe, ib.— 
why represented by the Egyplians with the head 
of a ram, 83—on edifice erected to btm under the 
shade of a beech tree, by a Theban priestess, 87 
—his oracle in Egypt, 97. 

Jupiter Ammon, 83—his oracle, 78, 87—his temple 
ordered to be burnt by Cambyses, 144. 

Jupiter Belus, his temple at Babylon described, 56—the 
Baby lonians fly to his temple, 187. 


Jupiter , Carlan, his temple at Mylassa, 32—sacriffebd to 
by the Alcmseonidm, 264. 

Jupiter Celeslial, 296. 

Jupiter Forensis, 267. 

Jupiter , Grecian, 420. 

Jupiter Hercesus, M. 

Jupiter Labrandinian, 279, n. 

Jupiter Lacedemonian, 295. 

Jupiter Laphystius, 370. 

Jupiter Liberator, 163. 

Jupiter , Lycean, 244. 

Jupiter Olympus, 69—his status erected by the Grseks, 
after the ballie of Platea, 440 

Jupiter Oeogus, 52, n. 

Jupiter Papseus, 206. I 

Jupiter Servator, 186, n. 

Jupiter Stratius, 280. 

Jupiter , Thebean,& woman sleepe inhis temple, 55—his 
worshippers sacriflce sheep, and abstain from goats, 
83—his image has the head of a goai, 237. 

Jupiter Urius, 213, n. 

K 

Kki, an oil used by the inhabitanU of the lower parts 
of Egypt, 100. 

Kng, a tiile freąuently glven to the Carthaginian gene¬ 
rals, 361, n.—the greai, the title of the monarche of 
Persis, 67, n. 

Kingą of Egypt successors of Menes, 102,119—mušt be 
of the sacerdolal order, 118, n. 

Kingą of Persia going on any enpedition named their 
successor, 64, n. 

Kingą of Sparta, their privileges, 296—their hononrs 
after death, 296—their narnės, 412. 

Kita never migrale from Egypt, 75. 

Kneee, embracing of ibe, a common act of humillty and 
■upplication, 438, n. 

Knighta of Sparta, three hundred altended on Themis- 
tocles,4ll. 

Kurta anciently used instead of locks, 178, n. 

L 

Labdo, daughter of Amphion, hlstory of bor and her 
son Cypsėtus, 272. 

Labynetus , the šamo with Nebuch&dnezzar, 24, n.—the 
lašt king of Babylon, 26, n. 

Labynitua , attacked by Cyrus, 67. 

Lobyrinth, noar the lake Maris, 121—four celebra- 
ted ones of antiquity, 122, n.—Crelan, its inventor, 
363, n. 

Locedeemonians , in alliance wilh Croesus, 3,22—obtain 
good laws through Lycurgus, 20—and after his death 
erectan edifice to his memory, ib.—are defeated by 
the Tegeans, 21—after the discovery of the body of 
Orestes are successful, 22—baltis between them and 
the Argives for Thyres, 26—refuse to assist the Ioni- 
aus and iEolians, yetthreaten Cyrus to re sent any in- 
jury against the Grecian cities, 47—their nverence 
to age, 96—undertake an ezpedition against Poly- 
crates, 151—their eonleropt of oratory, ib. n.—atiack 
Samos, būt retreat, 154—their form t>f government, 
166, n.—permit the Minym to retide among them, 
227—punish them for iniemperance, ib—alwaysinflia 
Capital punlibments by night, ib.—send an army 
under Anchimolius, to ezpel the Pisistratidas from 
Athens, 262—būt without success, 263—in a second 
attempt under Cleomenes are successful, and deliver 
the Alhenians from oppression, ib.—assist Cleomenes 
in seizlng the citadel of Athens, būt are foiled, 267 
—pass a law, forbidding both their klngs to maroh 
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m&rdi with the army at tbe šame time, ib.—propoae to 
their allies the reaioraiion of Hippias to Athena, 271— 
afiirm thatthey wcre first introduced loto the region 
they inhabit by Ariatodemua, 294—their perplex»ty 
conceming the eldest eon of Arislodemus, ib.—distin- 
guished their princes Ly many honourable privileges, 
295—their ceremonies on the death of a king, 296— 
dėbt* remitted by the king’* succea*or,297—their eons 
foliow tbe professiona of their falher*, ib.—reeolTe to 
asslst the Athenians against the Persiansat Marathon, 
būt are prevented by an inveterate cuslom.of under- 
taking no enterprite before the full moon, 311—their 
advice to the Plateans, 312—two thousand arrive at 
Athena, and to gratify their curioeity with the sUht 
of the Medes pfoceed to Marathon, then return, 
after congratulating the Athenians on their viclory, 
315—Thomson’* animaled deacription of Sparta, 346, 
n.—throw the messengera of Darius Into wells, 351 
—aend Sperthica and Bulis to be punished by Xer- 
xes for the murder of the Persian ambaaaadors at 
Sparta, 352—who refuse proatralion before Xerxes, 
and are sent back by him, vrilhouf any punishment,io 
their own country, 353—their cuslom before any en- 
terprise of danger to adorn their hair, 372—guard the 
pase at Thermopyle with great sk ili against tbe Medes 
and Persians delached from Xerxea* army,373—their 
engagement with the Persians at Thermopyle, 376— 
why their soldiers wore a red unlform, ib. n.—trem- 
bler, an eslablished term of reproach with ihem, 377, n. 
—remarka on their manners,378, n.—are overpower- 
ed by the Persians at Therraopyle, 377—wben they 
had no arais, fought with their nails and leeth, 376, n. 
—method by which Dem&ralus informs them of the in- 
tentions of Xerxes against Greece, 380— discourage 
strangers from visillng Sparta, and when there, con- 
sider them as spies, 411, n.—the wealihy only possess 
horses, ib. n.—gold and silver money not permiued ai 
Lacedaemon, 414, n.—se % nd deputies to the Athenians, 
to oppose their alliance inth Xerxes, 415— send a de- 
tachmcnt of five thousand men to assisithe Athenians 
against the Persians, 421—obtain five victories by the 
assistance of Tisamenes as a divine, 429—ch&llenged 
by Mardonius at the baltle of Platea, 431—to deceive, 
a disiinguishing maxim of their government, 433, n.— 
victorious at Platea, 436—būry their dead after the 
baltle of Platea, 440. 

hade , 282. 

Ladice marries Amasis, king of Egypt, 132—whose Im- 
becility is removed by her vows to Venus, Ib. 

Lažus, son of Labdacus, 262—a shrine buili to tbe furies 
of him and (Edipus, 229. 

Lamport , son of Pitheas, his impious counsel to Pensą* 
nias, 167. 

įtampo, feast of, in Egypt, 83—Egyptlans make, in the 
highest perfection, ib. n. 

Lampeacenes make Miltiades their prisoner; bot in- 
timated by the threat of Crcesus, release him, 291. 

Lampsacus , given to Themistocles to furnish him vrith 
wine, 225, n.—famou* for the birth of Severai great 
men, and the residence of Epicurua, ib. n. 

Laodamas , son of Eteocles, gives a trlpod to Apollo, 
262. 

Lapiiha, first u sėd bridles and harness for horses, 272. 

Larissoi, peculiarlly of their ground, 419, n. 

Lotus of Hermiono, detects Onomacritus introducing a 
pretended oracle among the verses of Museus, 323. 

LaUrna, oracle of, at Būtos, 97, 124—her temple and 
shrine at Būtos, 125—one uf the eight primary divini- 
ties, ib.—the nurse of Apollo and Diana, ib. 

Leoną , the courtezan, cause of her biting offbertongue, 
260, n. 


Lengvus , eon of Glaucon, slaln by the Edonians in a 
contest about some gold minės, 438. 

Ledanum, a gum, 173, n.—how gatbered by the Arą. 
bians, 174 

Lemnians, subdued by Otanes, 252—their vrnmen de- 
stroy their huebands, with Tlioas their king, 320—the 
Grecians called every alrocious c rime Lemnian, ib. , 

Lemtiem , possessed by Miltiades, 319. 

Leoeedes , son of Phidon, Arsi lnsthuted the Instruments 
of measuring, In the Peloponnese, 317. 

Leon, son of Meles, carried by his falher round the vvalls 
of Sardis, 27. 

Leonidas , son of Anaxandrides, 255—intrusted by the 
Greeks with the chief command against Xerxea. 372 
—his ancestors, Ib.—how placed on the ihrone tf 
Sparta, ib.—guards the pase at Thermopylm against 
detachroenta from Xerxes’ artny, 373—consents to the 
reireal of his allies, and resolvea himself to defcnd his 
post at Thermopylse, 375—engages artth the Barba* 
rians, and falls, with ihree hundred of the Spartins, 
376—the tiro brothers of Xerxes fall, In contending for 
the body of, ib.—his bones carried back to Sverta tar¬ 
ty years after his death, ib. nmemorable things eon- 
cerning him, 378, n.—his dead body barbarouely treat- 
ed by Xerxes, 380—satisfaction for his death demaoded 
of Xerxes by the Laeedemoniana, 409—his death re* 
venged on Mardonius, 435. 

Leontiades , son of Eurymachus, S72—with the greeter 
pa n of the Thebans under his command, ha* the royal 
mark impressed upon him, by command »fXerxes. 378. 

Lepitodus, a flsh venerated by the Egyptians, 93. 

Leproty , persona affiicted with, secluded from society by 
the Persians, 43—supposed by the Persians to be in- 
flieted for an oflfence against the sun, ib. 

LesboSf ils fame, 47, n.—now called Mitylene, ib. n. 

LeUers , introduced by the Phenicians Into Greece, 261— 
particulars respecting their invention, ib. n.—engrav- 
ed on roeks by Themistocles, 385. See Epistlea. 

Leutyehides , son of Menaris, togelher with Cleomenes, 
asserts the illegitimacy of Demaratus, king of Sparta, 
298—insultą Demaratus, after being elected king in bis 
room, 299—is banished from Sparta, and his hcuss 
razed, 300—goes vrith Cleomenes against JEgina, ib.— 
the Lacedaemonians resoive to deliver him up to the 
JSginete, būt are prevented by Theasides, 303— his 
speech to the Athenians on their refueing to deliver 
up their hostages, ib.—departa from Athena wiihout 
succesa, 306— his descent, 412—salia wkh the Grocian 
fleet from Delos towards Samoa, 443—sails u> Mycale, 
ib.—his stratagem to enconrage tbe Greeks against 
tbe Persians, 444, n.—obtain* a vietory over the Greeks 
at Mycale, 444 

LeviaUum of Job, variously understood, 91, n. 

Libaiiun , ceremony of ofifering it, 295, n. 

Liberty , poem addreased to, by Si r William Jonės, 260, 
n.—ils eflfects on the Athenians, 288—speech of Sosi- 
cles of Corinth in favour of it, 274 

Librarietį eminent collectors of, among the andante, 
290. 

Libya, whence it* name, 201—the pert descrfbed ty He- 
rodotus, now called Barbary, 243, n. See Africa. 

Libyans , in the array ef Xerxes, 340. See Africans. 

Liekas discovers the body of Orėsies, 21. 

Lis, allowed to be told by Darius, 160—Homer extolled 
for lying, ib. n. 

Life . human, seventy years the term of, 11—ils term in 
Persta and Eihiopia, 142. 

Lightning destroys the palace of Scyles, 211—every 
thing strack by it, was by the ancients deemed aa- 
cred, ib. n.—destroys numbers of Xerxes* troops at 
the foot of motini Ida, 834 
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lūun, Colehian, similar to the Egyplian, 101 

Linus, the first inventor of melody among the Greeks, 
96, n.—the Grecian song eo called ib. o. 

Iaom. one of pure gold, placed by Crasus in the temple 
of Delphi, 15—boars the i r chief food, 241, n.—deatroy 
the camelfl in the army of Xerxes, in preference to 
other beasts, 350—natūrai hiatory of, where to be 
found, ib. n.—lioneaa pruducee būt one young one in 
her life, 173—ibis contradicted, ib. n. 

Liesus , the streams of, insufflcient for the army of Xer- 
xes, in hie erpedilion against Greece, 347. 

Littlebury, a miaukė of hie, in tranalating Herodotae, 
338, n. 

Lizards, ealen by the Troglodytm, 438. 

Locke, hie werds on dreame, 307, n. 

Locks, anciently supplied by knote, 178, n. 

Locri, 287, n. 

Locusts, moet probably the food of the Ieraelites in the 
deeert, and why, 95, n.—how ealen by the Nesąmones 
in Africa, 235. 

Lodbrog, king Regner, Kis ode, 207, n. 

Landau , quantity of caule annually coneumcd in, above 
thirty years ago, 367, n.—now contains, on an average, 
a million of inhabitants, ib. n. 

Lolcphagi , Ii ve entirely on ihe lotos, 236, and n. 

Lotos of Egypt, ils ūse, 82,236, n. 

Lucan has beaulifully described the appearance of the 
genius of his country to Csesar vrhen arrived on the 
banke of the Rubicon, 302, n. 

Lucina, oflering to, by two Hyperborean virgins, 196. 

Lucullus, his ezpenses, whenever he supped in his room 
called the ,4 polio, 331, n. 

Lytiems , their origin, 62—taiko tbeir narnės froro the ir 
mothers, 53, and n.—furnish Xerxes with fiily ahips, 
&3-theirdress lnXerxes’ army, ib.—plaited their hair 
in a circular form, 208. 

Lycidas and his family, stoned to death by the Athen- 
ians, 420. 

Lycomedss, son of JSachreas, 363. 

Lycopas, his valoar, 154. 

Lycophron, son of Periander, banished by his iather, 152 
—killed by the Corcyreans, 154. 

Lycurgus frames laws for the Lacedsmonians, 20—who 
erect an ediflee to his momory, ib.—remarka on his 
instiiutlons, 378, n. 

Lycus, son of Pandion, 53. 

Tydiatts, anciently called Meonians, 4—resent the mur- 
der of C&ndaules, 6—their customs resemble those of 
the Greeks, 12,21, 31—privileges assigned to them by 
the Delphians, 16—War between them and the Medes, 
23—hardy and valiam, 26—all their young women 
prostitute themselves, to proeure a raarriage-portion, 
31—the first people on record, who coined gold and 
silver luto money, ib.—invented bowls and dice, 31— 
their resource against a famine, ib.—part of them 
change their name for that of Tyrrhenians, 32—revolt 
against Cyrus, 48—their manners toully changed by 
ceruin observances inforced among them by Cyrus, 
in conseąuence of their revolt, ib.—said to possess a 
fenile territory and a profuslon of silver, 268—once 
called Moonians, 340—in the army of Xerxes, ib. f 

M 

Mara-, their customs, 236. 

Muredonians, earth and water granted by them to Da¬ 
rius, 249—part of them reduced by Mardonlus, 293. 

Mat hyles feed on the lotos, 236. 

Madues , freąuently considered by the ancients as an- 
nezed by the gods to more atrocious acte, ,301, n.— 
termed a sacred disease by the ancients, 146, tu 


Motander, its fbuntains, 330. 

Maandrius, son of Meandrtas, possessed of the supreme 
authority at Santos, 183—quits Santos on the arrival 
of the Persians, and sailsto Lacedsemon, 184—receives 
a public order to depart from Lacedmmon, 185. 

Magi crucified by Astyages, 41—condemned to die vrhen 
unable to interpret dreams, ib. n.—Persian, 44—two 
brothers ezeite a revolt against Cambyses, 166— 
whence so called, 159, n.—some accountof them, 163,n. 
—their prosenis to Christ indicated their esteeming him 
a royal child, ib. n.—great numbers slain by the Per- 
siangjib.—appease a storra onthecoastofMagnesia,369- 

Magic, derivalion of the vrurd, 163, n. 

Magnesia, the fieet of Xerxes stationed on lis ęoast, 96. 

Mahomel, camels consecrated to, 171. 

Mandatu, daughter of Astyages, her dream, 35—marri- 
ed to Cambyses, ib. 

Mandroeles, the Samian, conslructs a bridge over the 
Bosphorua, bighly approved by Darius, 214. 

Matūros, an Egyplian eong, 96. 

Mantineans, their eonduet after the battle of Platea, 439. 

Marathon soized by Pisistratus, 19—the Persian army 
eondueted thither by Hippias, 309—the Athenians ar- 
rive there, eondueted by ten leaders, ib.—manner of 
dravring up the Athenian army for battle there, 313— 
the battle of, described, ib.—Epizelus struck with 
blindness at the battle of, 314—the baule of, represen- 
ted in the portico ai Athens, called Paecile, Ib. n. 

Marble , anificially stalned, among the mins of the high- 
er Egypt, 133, n.—of Paros, of inimiuble vrhiteness, 
155, n.—of Paros always preferred by the more omi¬ 
nėm seulptors of antiqulty, 262, n. 

Mardonius, son of Gobryas, sent by Darios to Iania to 
supersede his other commanders, every where asub- 
Ushes a democracy in Ionla, 292—proceeds vrith a nn- 
merous fieet and army tovrards Eretria and Athens; 
subdues the Thasians and Macedonians; loses a con* 
siderablo number of his vessels and men in a storm, 
292—is vrounded by the Brygi, būt reduces them, ^93— 
his return to Asla inglorious, ib.—is removed from his 
command by Darius, 307—his advice to Xerxes re- 
specling the Egyplian and Athenian wars, 322—is sup- 
posed to have deceived Xerzes and Arta bonus by a 
pretended vieion, 328, n.—a general in Xerxea’ army, 
341—his advice to Xerxes after the battle of Salėmis, 
405—accompanies Xerxes in his retreat to Thessaly, 
and there seleets Ihree hundred ihousand men from 
the land furces,409— is joined by Anabazus, 412— sends 
Mys to consultthe differcni oracles, 413—and inconse- 
ąucnce of their declarations, sends Aleiander arabas- 
sador to the Athenians, to proeure an alliance, ib.— 
who reject his offers, 415— marches tourards Athens, 
419—is receiveclby the Thebans, ib.—takes poseesslon 
of Athens a second time, ib.—withdrawa his army frum 
Athens, having first sėt fire to it, 422—is enteruined, 
vrith fifty Persians, by Attagmus, ai Thebes, ib.— 
marches with his army to Platea, 427— sacrifices ac- 
cording to the Grecian rites, 429—rejects Arta baras’ 
advice, and resolves on a battle wilh the Greeks, 430 
—challenges the Spartans, 431—is slain ai Platea, 435 
—his body interred, 440. 

Maru į their milk drank by the Scythians, 189—those 
interred, whicb had obtained prizes ai the Olymplc 
games, 310. 

Marumdinians , inventor* of the shrill pipe nsed at fune- 
erals, 9, n. 

Marius , Caius, jmpression mada by him on a soldler 
sent to kili him in prison, 162, n. 

Marriage, political, 24, n.—law respeclfog, in Assyria, 
62—betvreen brother and sisler, 146, n.—of Cambyses 
vrith his slsters, ib.—the Adyrm&chidc, in Africa, pre- 
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sented their daughten to ihe king Just before their 
marriage, who mlght enjoy their persona, 233—unong 
the Nesąmones, in Africe, the bride, on tbe first night 
after her marriage, permits erery o ne of tbe guesis to 
enjoy her person, 236—the only ceremony obeerved 
by the Algerlnes, 236, n. 

Man, (estiral In honour of, how obeerved in Egypt, 89 
—hie orecle in Egypt, 97—the only delty to whom the 
Scythiane erect altere, shrines, and temples, 206—ce- 
remoniee obeerved by the Scythiane in thė worsbip of 
him, 206—worahlpped in Thrace, 246—hie hili at 
Athene, 392. 

Maniai * punishment, (allegory,) 330,.n. 

Maecamis, son of Megadoetis, appointed by Zerzes gov- 
ernor of Doriscus, 347—ln retom for his bruvery, he 
and all hie deseendante received prosenis from the 
klngs of Pereis, ib. 

Maeieit, son of Darine, insulte Artayntes, and narrowIy 
escapes bis resentment, 446—cruelty of Ameetris to- 
wards his wife, 447—Alės to Bactra, with inteniion of 
exciting that province to revolt from Xerxes, ib.—ie 
intorcepted in his way to Bactra by Xerxes, and put 
to death,together with his children and followere, ib. 

MaeieUus, sent by Mardoniua wlth his cavalry against 
the Lacedemoni&ns and Alhenians, 424—is kllled by 
the Athenians, ib.—his body contnnded for, 426—the 
Persians mourn Iby him, ib. 

Maaon, Mr. his ezcellent uee of the suppoeed sancthy of 
the groves at Mona, 303, n. 

Mmagetm, Cyrus meditales an attack against, 63—in a 
etate of drunkenness are overcome by Cyrus, 64; būt 
are at lcngth victorious, 66—their mannere, ib. 

Mmtyt suffer their hair to grow on the right side of the 
head, and not on the left, and stain their bodiee with 
vermllion, 240. 

Msad, Dr. hie treatise on the infloence of the sun and 
moon on the human body, 816, n.j 

Measurt of iand, diflerent ones ueed by the anciems, 
69,n. 

Meoeuring, instrumentą of, first Insiituted in the Pelo- 
ponneee by Leocedes, son of Phidon, 317. 

Mechtmice, considered, even among nailone the leaet re- 
fined, in the lovrest rank of cilizene, 128; the Corin- 
thians an ezception to this, ib. 

Medea, forcibly carried away by the Oreeks, 2—on her 
arriving among the Arii, piey took the name of Medes, 
339—her procese of boiling, to malte men young again, 
210, n. 

Medes, at war with the Lydians, 23—revolt from the 
Aaayrian government, 32—choose Deioces their king, 
Ib.—build Ecbaiana, 33—i n a battle wi»h the Scythians, 
tose the empire of Aaia, 34—at a feast, cut off the 
greater part of the Scythians in a statė of intoxication 
and recover their possessions,35—take Nineveh, and 
subdue the Assyrians, ib.—doubtful whether their dia- 
lect is the šame with that of the Persians, 36, n.—van- 
quished by the Persians, 40—lake up arms against 
Darius būt without success, 41—antiąuity of their Un¬ 
ion with the Persians, 43, n.—the Persians compre- 
hended under the name ofį by Herodotus and most of 
the ancienl vvriiers, 227, n. 247, n.—formerly called 
Arii, 339—endeavouring to gal n the pase at Thermop- 
yla, are repui sėd by the Lacedamonians wiih great 
loaa, 373. 

Mečiam vest, invented by Semirsmis, 348, n. 

Medicine , opinion of ils origin, 61, n.—how exercised in 
Egypt, 97—none of the Sciences sooner arrived at 
perfection, ib. n. 

Medum, the chief of the Gorgons, her story, 99, n. 

Mtgabyzue, one of thė eeven conspirators against the 
magi, 160—his speech ln fitvour of an oiigarchy, 164— 


bigbly ssteemed by Darios, 327—redoees in 4w Helto- 
pont all who are ln oppoaitlon to the Medes, ib.—eoa- 
quera the Perinthians, 246—by order of Danius, leads 
his army Into Paonia, and transporte the PaeoiuaM 
from Europe Into Ašim, 248—sends seven of his army 
Into Macedonia, to requlre of Amyntae eurth and 
water, 249—arrives with tha Paoni&ns at Šerdis, ĮSI 
—his advice ( to Darius respecting Histiaus, ib. 

Megaclt, son of Alcmaon, at tha head of a foetion, ex- 
pels Pleistrams from Athens, 17—marries the daughier 
of Pisislratus, 18—marries Clisthenes* daugine r, 3ia 

Megacreon of Abdera, his witty re mark ar the excee- 
sive ezpense the Abderites sastaiaed in eatertaming 
Xerxes and hia army, 349. 

Megan, in Achaia, ravaged by the Persian army, 48. 

Megaro, in Sictly, the people of, how treeted by Gėlos, 
369. 

Megistias, the eoothsayer, his prediction of dealh to tha 
Oreeks stationed in the atraite of Thermopylm, 375— 
is dismissed by Leonidas at Thermopylie, bot refuses 
to depeLit, i b.—inscription on his tom?.;, 377. 

Melampus, son of Amytheon, first taught the Oreeks tha 
name and aacrifice of Bacchus, 85—is invited by the 
Argi ves to eure a madnesa among their vomen, 498— 
obtains half the kingdom of the Aigivea for hlmsel^ 
and a third part for his brother, tb. 

Melampygi , story of them and Hercules, 374, n. 

Melanchlani ha ve all bl&ck garinėms, and foed on hu- 
man flesh, 219. 

Melanippue, his relics brought to Eicyon, and eacrificas 
and fesiivals assigned to him, 266. 

Melita, wife of Periander, put to death by her husband, 
162—on her account, Periander stripa all the Alhen- 
i&n women of their clothes, 274. 

MimbUarte, diflhrent aocounta of hia deacent, 228, n. 

Memnon, Susą the city ofį 269. 

Memory , the Egypllans attenlive to the improvem en t 
of, 94—local, invented by Simonides, ib. n.—the feculry 
of, roore valued in ancient times tban at proseni, ib. n. 

Memphis, py ramids of, 69—the ground on which it stendą, 
detached from the waier by Menes, 101—diflerent 
opinions of ils aite, Ib. n.—butll by Menes, 102. 

Men, degeneracy of their race, 21, n. 

Mendenan* preserve goats, and aacrifice sheep, 83,81 

Metuealen, 194. 

Menelaue, assisted by the Oreeks to recover Helen, 108 
—after the capiure of Troy, arrives ln Egypt, whet« 
Helen is restored to him, ib.—sscrifices two Egjrpti&n 
children, ib. 

Menes, the first king of Egypt, 68—diverted the Nile, 
and built Memphis, 102. 

Mercury, whence the Grecian figūra of, 86—bis temple 
at Bubastis, 117—Egyptian, named Tholh; the lnven- 
tor of Sciences, 118, n.—vrorshipped by the princes of the 
Thracians, who call themsel ves his descendants, 346. 

Mermaids, Spenser’s description of, 191, n. 

Mermnada, the (amily of Crccsus, 3—ezelude tha Henc- 
lidn from the empire of Lydis, 6. 

Meroe, a very considerable town, 77. 

Mesnmbria, built by the Byaantians and Chalcedonians, 
290. 

Meesages, curtous contrivances for aeeretly conveying, 
264, n. 

Messana, formerly Z&ncle, 361. 

Mtsengers, swiftness of the Persian, 401 

Metempeyehaeis , believed by the Egyptlane, 111—did 
not originate in Egypt, and not of very great antiąui¬ 
ty, ib.—adopted by the Oreeks, ib. 

Metiochus , son of Miltlades, son of Clmon, ls taken cap- 
tive and eondueted to Darius, who shows him tha 
greatest kindness, 292. 
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Mite, Sethoa dellvered from the Andriaus by them, 119 
—Ihree species of, in Africa, 941. 

Midaa, son of Gordius, eonaeerates hia ’hrone to the 
oracle ai Delphi, 6—his gardena, 414. 

Mileriau, Alyaties resumed his father’a war againat, 6; 
account of that war, 7; and its tennination, ibcourt 
the friendship of Cyrua, 45—their facliona termioated 
oy the interposition of the Pari&ns, 262—revolt againal 
Darias, 254—aasist the Carians, 280—besiegod and 
taken by the Persians, 285—the greater partof them 
slain, and the remainder carried to Susą, 265—their 
grief at the capture of Sybaris, 286. 

Miletu*, the pride of Ionla,2S2. 

Milk of mares, the customary drink of the Scythlans, 189. 

Millel grows to an immense height in Babylonia, 69. 

Milo , of Crotona, his incredible strength and appetile, 
317, n. 

MiUiadt a, son of Cypsėtas, 225—orlgination of his sov- 
erelgnty over the Chersonese, 290—ia made prisoner 
by the people of Lampsacum, 291; būt by the men&cea 
of Grasus is dismiaaed, ib. and n.—on his death ia 
honoured by the Inhabilanis of the Chersonese, 291. 

BKltiade a, son of Clmon, by stratogem secures the pos- 
session of the Chersonese, Ib.—flies from the power of 
the Scythians, 292— ia restored by the Dolonct, lb.—in- 
formed of the arrival of the Phenicians oflT Tenedos, 
salta for Athena, ib.—eacapea to Imbroa^b.—proceeda 
to Athena, ib.—one of the ten Alhenian leadera againal 
the Peraiana at Maralhon, 309—eacapea from lwo in¬ 
cidentą, wfaich threatened his life, 310—his apeech to 
the polemarch in lavour of an engagement wlth the 
Peraiana, whlch has itaeflfect, 312—and the Athenians 
are aucceaafui, 313—his repoiatton increaaed at 
Athena, after the defeat of the Peraiana at Marathon, 
318—aaila with eeventy ahipa to Paros, lb. —the c&use 
of hia reaentment againat the Peraiana, ib.—beaiegea 
Paros, 319; būt retume home without aucceas, ib.—ia 
generalty cenaured by hla countrymen, and capitally 
accused to the Athenians; būt by the imerferenco of 
the people, his lite is saved on peyment of a fine, Ib. 
—dies of a wound recclved at Paros, ib.—his manner 
of posseesing Lemnoa, ib. 

Miliau, the idea of his Pandemonlum whence probabty 
suggested, 262, n. 

Mind, its powers increase and improre with those ofthe 
bndy, 181. 

Mine , on the brink of the Prastan lake, produced Alex- 
ander a talent a day, 249. 

Minerva, her priestesa aaid to have a prodigions beard 
previoualy to any calamity among the Pedasiana, 54, 
406—her eolemnitiea ai Saia, 88—her oracle in Egypt, 
97—her magnificeni portico, buill by Amaaia, ai Saia, 
130—her štame at Cyrene, 132—her temple at Lindua, 
133—featival of the Ausenaes ln honour of, 237—the 
daughter of Neptūne, and adopted by Juplter, ib.—the 
Tęst and cegis deceorating her ahrine, borrowcd by the 
Greeks from the Afrieans, 239—origin ofthe loud criea 
In her temple, 240—the panathentea in honour of, 260 
—her ahrine at Athana,266—her temple at Sigeum, 
274. 

Minerva, Alean, her temple at Tegea, 21. 

Minerva, Aaaeaian, her temple destroyed, 7. 

Minerva, Craatian, her temple buill by Dorleus, 256. 

Minerva, Paeonia, 245, n. 

Minerva, Patlenian, her temple, 19. 

Minerva, Pntias, 269. 

Minerva Potiouchos, 49, n. 

Minerva, Pr.mean, 30—her temple at Delphi, 366. 

Minerva Sciras, her temple, 403. 

Minerva Trojan, Xerxee aacrificea one thounnd oxen 
10,334. 


Miniatur *, worka in, executed by the anclenta. never 
equalled by the moderną, 160, n. 

Mino* formed the design of maklng hlmself maater of 
the sea, 177—account of, 363, n.—aaid to perisi) by a 
violent death, lb. 

Mmytt, permiued by the Lacedmmoniana to reaide with 
them, 227—puniahed by them, ib.—escape, and take 
refuge on Taygeiua, 228. 

MUhra, Venus so called by the Peraiana, 41. 

Mitridatea, preservea Cyrua, 37. 

Mitrobatš* , governor of Doacylium, reproachea Orootaa. 
176; for which he and hia son are put to death by Or- 
oetea, 179. 

Mneriphilue, hia advice to Themiatoclea againat the 
Grecian fleet’a leaving Salamia, 393. 

Modeme have never equalled the ancientaln engraving 
on precioua atonea, nor in any works of miniaiure, 
160, n. 

Maoti*, Palas, called the motber of the Enxine,214. 

Maria, king of Eeypt, varioua monumentą of hiin, 103— 
erected pyramids, lb. , 

Maria, the lake, in Egypt, 122—its pyramids, 123—fiah- 
ery there, ib.—bow formed, ib. # 

Mole, vrhy held aacred by the Egyptiana, 124. n. 

Monarchy, argumenia in lavour of, 165. 

Money, tho Lydi&na the firat people on record who 
coined gold and ailver Into, 31—borrovved in the reign 
of Aaychius, king of Egypt, by pledging the body of a 
father, 117—a coin of the purcat gold iasued by Darine, 
233—a coin of the pureal ailver, called an Aryandic, 
iaaned by Aryandea, ib.—in re mote r timeatbe families 
of kinga had būt liitle, 414—particulara respecling its 
invention and ūse, ib. n.—gold and silver, not perrait- 
ted at Lacedmihon, ib. n.' 

Monkiea, eaten by the Zygantea of Africa, 242. 

Monleaąuieu, gi ves an entertalning account ofthe Trog- 
lodyts, 238, u. 

Moon, adored by the Afric&ns, 239—adorcd by the Per- 
siana, 41, 333—a wi ne offered to, by the Egyptiana, 86 
—the Lacedsemoniana vvould undertake no enterpriae 
before it waa at tbe full, 311—doctrine of its influcnce 
on the human body now exploded, 316, n.—the limo of 
the new moon preferred in the Eaat to begin a jour- 
ney, ib. n.—worahipped by aeveral of the oriental na> 
tiona, 333, n.—why the figure of the moon wornby the 
Arcadiana in their shoea, 361, n. 

Moon, vrestern, mode of their commerce whh the Nigri- 
tlans, 242, n. 

Mountaina, the Peraiana ofler aacrificea from the anm- 
mita ofthe higheat, 41—oracular temples mostly situ- 
ated on, ib. n.—a large one oppoaite to Samolhracia 
overturued by a search after minės, 293. 

Mouming for the dead, time of, in ancienl and modern 
Egypt, 98, n. See Funerala. 

Mulea never generale any farlher, 185, n.; yet one aaid 
to have produced a young one at tbe siege of Babylon 
by Darius, 186 ; and anoiher ai Sardia, 337—never 
produced in the distrlct of Elia; vvhlch the inhabi- 
tania consider aa a euras, 197—not produced in Scy- 
thia, 223. 

Muminiu, a proof of tbe high degTee of knovrledge of 
chemistry among the Egyptiana, 96, n. 

Muse* , why their namea annexed to the booka of Hero- 
dotua, 135, n.—ibeir number, rcaidence and order, ib. 
n.—the cily Theapia aacred to, 268, n. 

Murir, an important pert of Grecian educalion, 181, n. 

Muairiana , the Arglves the moat ak ii fui, In Greece, ib. 

Mycttle, the fontane aaaemble on, to celebrate the Pan- 
ionia, 47—vietory of the Greeka over the Peraiana at, 
441. 

Mycerinua, king of Egypt, succeeds Chephron, 114—Ui 
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eąuitable reign, lb.—latars bis daughter !n a heifer 
made ofwood, ib.—colossal atalues of his concubines, 
115—is informed by the oracle of ihe period of hls life, 
lb.—built a pyramld, ib.—is succeeded by Asychis, 117. 

Mycithus, son of Chosrus, consecrates a gretai number of 
ateities in Olytnpla, 364. 

Mylassa, ancient temple of Jupiter at, 52. 

Mylitta, the Aeeyrian name for Vemia, 62. 

Myrcinus , gi Ten by Dariua to Histicus, 247,251, 280. 

Marinai oppoee the Atbeniana in t&king posaeaaion of 
Lemnos, būt are compelled to surreoder, 320. 

Myrtmdons, whence ao called, 271, n.—uae of the word 
In English, ib. n. 

Myrtle , a favourite plant with the anclanta, 337, n. 

Afys, sent by Mardonius to consult the difierent oracles, 
413. 

JĮysians, Injured by a wild boar, reąuest the aaaietanca 
of Atys, son of Croesus, 12. 

Myeteriee, Cabirian, 86—of Orpheua, 96—Pythagorean, 
b.—Egyptian, 129—of Ceres, ib. 285,395. 

Myus, infeatod by gnata, 254, n. 

N 

Naked , for a man to be seen, deemed by the BarbarUna 
a malter of the greatest turpilude, 5. 

Narnės, the Lycians take tbeirs Irom their mothera, 53— 
no distinetion of, among the Atlantea, 239—anecdote 
of a Persian, who fonoded all his merit on the aplen- 
dour of bis name, 395, n.—presages drawn from tbem, 
much regarded by the Greeks and Romaną, 442, n. 

Nasamones, 78—their customs, 235,340. 

Nativities caat by the Egyptians, 96—by the poete of 
Greece. lb. 

NaucraUs, courtezans of, generally beautifuL 116— 
Greeks settle there by permisaion of Amasis, kingof 
Egypt, 131—formerly the solo emporium of Egypt, ib. 

Naumaehia, one of the graudesį of the Roniaa ahorrs, 
384, n. 

Notos, the happiest of the Ionian islande, 252—stands 
out against a siege by the Persians, 253—the sacred 
buildings and city, burned by the Persians, 307. 

Necho, king of Egypt, first proved thal Africa ia anr- 
rounded by the sea, 200. 

Nscoe, king of Egypt, succeeds hls father, 126—makes 
the canal leading to the Red Sea, ib.—his military en- 
terprizea, ib.—succeeded by his son Psammia, ib. 

Neptūne, horses aacrificed to, 65, n.—the Egyptians dis- 
claim all knowledge of, 83—worahipped by the Afri- 
cans near lake Tntonis, 230—supposed to cause earth- 
quakes,351—and Minerva, said to ha ve placed an oi i ve 
and a sea in tha temple of Erectheus at Athens, 392— 
his altar at the Islhmus, 411—his figure erected by the 
Greeka after the battle of Platea, 440. 

Neptūne, Heliconian, 46. 

Neptūne , Hippias, 393, n. 

Neptūne, Servator, 369. 

Nele, used in the eaat to coverbeds, by way of proteetion 
from flies, 101, n. 

Neuri, said to have the power of transforming them- 
aelvea Into wolves, and resuming their former shape 
at pleasure, 194, n. 218—compelled by serpenta to 
change their habitations, 218—theae serpenta no other 
than the Dibii, ib. n. 

Nieknamee, the lettera of the alph&bet given as, by the 
ancienls, 272, n. 

Nicodromue , son of Cncethus, agrees wlth the Atbeniana 
to deliver JSgina into their banda, 306—fliea from 
JEgina, ib. 

Nicolaus, son of Bulis, wtih Anerlstus, son of Sperthies, 
taksn and put to death by tha Athenians, 353. 


Night, how dlvfdad by the Greeka and Romaus, 432, m. 

Nile, large addhiona made to the land of Egypt from ha 
mud, 68—ihta controverted, ib. n.—height to vrhich k 
riaes, ib. n.—doea not divide Asla and Africeų 73— ks 
bronchas, ib.—lime of its inundaUon, 74—hjpotbescs 
for ezplaining the cause of ils inundaUon, ib. 75, — 

the opinion of Herodotua, 75—never haa the buMilcf 
raina, 76—wby no breeae blowa from ils aurfaee, ilx— 
its sources, i b. —certainly risas in Libye, and probehiy 
takea a aimilar courae with tha Ieter, 78—ha pmat, 
98—dūring its inundatlon, vesaels traversa the ftelds 
and plains, ib.—ha courae diverted by Menes, 101— 
Pheron lošt bis sight by htirling a javelio ū:u> lite ver¬ 
toje of the stream, 105—ezcellence of ils water, 137, n. 
—no stream or fbuntain enters Into it, 203—«hi* coor 
tradieted, ib. n.—ils difierent narnės, 75, n. 

Ninevth , ils inhabitanis formerly the first power in Asta, 
33. 

Niemue, remarkable for produeing horaes of an eztraor- 

. d i nary size, 334,424, n. 

Nitetee, the daoghter of Apries, sent by Amasis aa his 
own daoghter, to be the wife of Cambysea, 135. 

Nitoerie, queen of Babylon, her vest vrorks at Bsbyhon, 
56—her tomb opened by Darius, 57. 

Nitoerie, ąoeeu of Egypt, her atraugem to avengs her 
brother’s death, 102—eufibcaied heraelf, ib. 

Noah, hia ark conaidered aa a kind of temple, 120^ n. 

Noah, the Danube properly the river ot, 208, n. 

Nomade*, African, 237—their cuslome, 240. 

Namudės, Scyihian, tot&lly unacquainted vriih agrical- 
ture, 194. 

Nonacris, oalhs taken there by the vraLers of Slys, cou- 
aidered by the Greeks aa invlolable, 301, n. 

Nonnus wrote a volume on the rites of Bacchus, 212, n. 
—character of hisparapbrase of Su John’* gospelyibJL 

O 

Oath taken by the Peloponnesiana previoua to Uieir en- 
gagement with the Peraiane under Mardonius, 424, n. 

Oeean, a bull aacrificed to, by Cleonienes, 30S. See Sea. 

Oceanue, no river of thal name known to Herodotua, 75. 

Octomasadea deprivea hia brother of hia head, 212. 

Odin's hall, hope of aitUng in ii jnapired tha Geahic 
vrarrlors with iovlncible couraga,207, o. 

(Ebores, groom to Darius, hia ingenuity proeurea his 
maste r the sovereignty of Parsis, 166. 

(Ebazus, a Persian, his three sons put to death by oader 
of Darius, 213. 

(Eobazus, of Cardia, with oUier Persians, reUrea befbra 
Uie Greeks to Sestos, 447—i s aacrificed by the Apain- 
thiana to their god Pleistorus, 448. 

OJficea of natūra perfurmed at horoe by the Egyptians, 
79—out of doora by the Greeka, 80, n. 

Cįfiphng, the Perstana eateem a man in proportlon to 
the number of his, 43. 

Ointments, pracioua, their uae in hot c Ii matės, 2l0į n. 

CHolycus, son of Thsras, wbence hia name, 2%. 

Oiorpoto, the Amą zona ao called by the Scythiass, 219. 

Olen, of Lycia, the first Greek poet, 199, n.—the urord, 
an Egyptian sacred term, i b. n. 

OUgarchy,, argumente of Megabysus inlavour oi, 164. 

Olive, applied by the ancienls to various uses, and ths 
symbol of dilferent ąualities of the mind, 258, a.—ihoaa 
of the Athenians deemed the mosi sacred, 269—the 
Epidaurians apply to the Athenians for leave to take 
one of their olives, ib.—one placed in the temple of 
Erectheus at Athens, 993. 

Olympia, the siadium at, said to have been meeeured by 
Hercules to the Lengih of aiz liundred of hia ovn lest, 
213, n. 
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Olynpie ganus, tbs Elton* send umtesiadors to consult 
the Egyptians on, 126—laws concerning the jndges of 
them, 250, n.—mode of pairi ng ihe combatante, i b. n.— 
the prisės freąoently transferred by the conquerors, 
300, n.—eeverel ezamples of ettertainments given by 
the cooąuerors ta consequence of t beta victary, 315, n. 

Oigmpue, seen by Xerxes from Therma, 360. 

Olyniktoh taken by Aitabesus, 411. 

Omane, from birds, 162, n.—fire self-kindled deemed by 
the ancients auspicious, 303, d.— aneeziug eonsidered 
m* auspicious, 311, n.—drawn from nemes, na och re¬ 
gentai by tbe Oreeke and Romane, 442, n. 

Onmiitm, of Salamu, oecasions a re vok of the Cyprians 
from the Medes, 277—procurea asslstance from the 
Ionians, 278—bis combat wiih Anybtus, ib.—is slaln, 
270—yearly sacriAces to him by the people of Ame- 
thus, ib. 

OncmacrUue, an Athenian prie et, recites ormcular ver- 
ses betom Xerxes, which indticed him to invude 
Greece, 323. 

Opia, an Hyperborean Virgin, honoored by the Deliane, 
198. 

Oracle of Abas, in Fhocis, 14, n. 387, 413—of Amphi- 
arans, 15, 413—of A polio, 56, n. 97—of A polio, lame- 
nlan, 413—of Bacchus, 348—of Bade, 385. 399, 404, 
430—of Branchidse, 15, n. 49, 264—of the Dead, near 
the rhrer Acheron, 273—of Dalos, 56, n.—of Delphi, 
14, n. 16,20,272—oi Diana, 97—of Dodona, 14, n. 86, 
87—of Hercules, 97—of Jupher Ammon, 14, n. 16,73, 
87, 97—of Jupiter ai Meroe, 77—of Latona, 97—of 
Marš, 97—of Minerva, 97—of Fsiar», in Lycia, 66— 
of The bes, in Egypt, 88—of Tropbonius, 15, n. 413. 

Oraclee, eome accoont of, 14, n.—oracul&r temples, 
moetly eituated on monntains, 41, n.—that of Dodona, 
the mosi ancient of Greece, 86—commencement of the 
two oracles of Oreece and Libya, 87—why the name 
of dovee given them, ib.—miechiefr of, 298, n.—Hero- 
dotns decl&res his faith in them, 399. 

Ofoefre, answera of, to Alyaues, 7—to C rasų e, 15—to 
Lycurgus, 20—to the Lacedaomonians, 21—to Crasus, 
27—to the Lydiana, 29-concerning Pactyas, 49—to 
the people of Marea and Apis, 74—to Pheron, 106— 
concerning Paammitichus, 124—to the Siphnians, 155 
—to Balius, 230—to the Thereans, ib.—to Arcesi- 
lauš, 232—to Clisthenes, 264—to Eetlon, 272—to Cyp¬ 
esius, 273—concerning the Mile šia na, 285—to the 
Thraclan Bolonei, 290—to the Argi ves, 302—to Glau¬ 
das, 306—to the Athenians, 354—to the Argives, 356 
—to the Cretana, 363—to the Sparta na, 375—of Bacis, 
concerning the battle of Salamis, 39 9 of Bacis, con¬ 
cerning the battle of Platės, 480. 

Orarea, Vide A rases. 

Oreetee, son of Agamemnon, his body discovered by 
Llchas, 21. 

OrmU s, governor of Sardis, contrtves the death of 
Folycraiea, 177—and accomplishes lt, 178—kilis Ml- 
trebates and his son, and a roessenger from Darius, 
179—by whose command he is put to death, ib. 

Orpheua, myteries of, 96—his death, how revenged by 
the Thraeians on their wivea, 246, n. 

Ortkian hymn, sung by Arion, 8—adapted to ezeite mil- 
hary ardour, ib. n. 

Orus, Apollo, 120,125. 

Oryxee, animals in Africa so called, 241. 

Omrfr, srorshtpped at Philu under the flgure of the 
Kthiopian hawk, 120. n.—with the Greeks, the šame 
as Bacchus, ib. n.—saki to be the šame wlth Apis, 
146, n. 

Gira, seen by Xerxes from Therma, 350. 

Oetraciom, first Inllicted on Clisthenes, who introdueed 
h, 966, n.—not always dlshonourable, Ib. n. 369, n. 


irt 

Otonas, son of Pbarnaapes, suspetts Smerdfa not to te 
the son of Cyrus, 169—and by means of Phudyma, 
discovera that he is not, ib.—wilh slx othera, among 
uitom is Darius, forma a conspiracy against him, 160 
—and kilis him and his hrother, 192—his argumente 
In Ikvour of a repubUcan goverhment, 163—agrees to 
the estabUshment of a monarchy, 165—a mark of dte 
tinetion voted to him and bis poetertty, ib.—sent by 
Darias to take Samoa, 183—takas Samoa, and delivers 
it to Syloson, almost aithout an inhabilant, 186—re- 
people s Samos, ib.—marries adaughter of Darius, 279 
—is ordersd by Darius with Artaphernes to lead their 
forces Into Ionia and jEolia, wtere they take Claao» 
menu and Cyma, 280. 

Otone i, son of Sisamnee, bis appolntment under Darius, 
251—is mada a jttdge by Cambyses, in the roora of his 
fitther, who ted been put to death for corruption, 261. 

Othryadee, ashamed to aurvive three hundred of his 
counirymen in a combat with the Argivea, kilia him- 
se\t,V. 

Ottere , produced by the Nfle, and venarated by the 
Egyptiane, 9B—their akina uaed by the Budini to 
border their g&nnenie, 219. 

Ovidy baniahed to a rude and uneiviliaed country, 219, n. 

Oxen, their flesh sald to be eaten raw from the living ox 
by the Abyaainiana, 170, n.—inScythla, aithout horns, 
196—in a pert of Africa, walk backaards vrhilst feed- 
ing, 238 

P 

Pactolue flows through the centre of the foram at Bar¬ 
elis, 276—bringa, in it# descent from Tmolua, a quantl* 
ty of gold dust, Ib. 

Pactyas eflbcis a revoll of the Lyd iena in the abaence of 
Cyraa, 48—informed of the advance of an army againat 
him, flles to Cyme, ib.—is dellvered up by the Chlana, 
49—this account eontradieted by Plutarch, ib. n. 

Paan, vartau mages of the word, 246, n. 

Pttcraiane conqoer the Perlnthlana, ib.—aubmit to the 
Peraiana, and are removed to- Asla, 248—those lad 
captive by Megabysua, by the encouragement of Aria- 
tagoraa return to Puonla, 276. 

Painting, probably knovn in Egypt In the Arai ages, 
būt no palnler there of celebrKy, 132, d.— dale of its 
origin, ik n.—relica of ancient painting, beautiftil, ib. 
n.—an ezcellent subject propoaed for an historfcal 
painting, 186, n. 

Paketine, Syrians of, botroaed the custom of circum- 
claion from Egypt, 103. 

Palm, common in Babylonia, 69—procese of ha cul- 
tivalion in Babylonia, ib.—why called Phcmis, 98, n. 
a type of the reaurrection, ib. n. 

Pan, how represented by the Mendeslans, 84—In the 
Egyptian language, the name for a goat, ib.—eateemed 
by the Egyptian* the moet ancient of the goda, 199— 
the son of Penelope and Mercury, 121—his appearancu 
to Phidlppidea, 310—his temple on mount Parthentus, 
ib. n.—n temple erected to him by the Athenlana, ib. 

Panalhenea, a foatival tn bonour of Minerva, 290. 

Pangaue, the mount, 248. 

Panianiue , hia Severe puniahment by Hermotimus, 407. 

Pamomum, 46—probably suggested to Milton hia idaa. 
of hia Pandemonhun, 282, n. 

Pantalem , deatroyed by Craaus, 31. 

PanHcapee, the river, ila courae, 201 

P ant it ee, in disgrace, puta an end to his llfe, 378. 

Paper , ila inventlon and improvement, 281, n. 

PapHagonian*, their cavalry eateemed, 370, n. 

Papynte , converted by the ancients to vartotuose#, 100, 
n.—now acarce in Egypt, Ib. n. 
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Poriana, alvrays aeeounted people of good sense, 233, n. 
—iheir meihod of re storinę peace to the Milės tins, i b. 
beaieged by Mtlli&des, 318. 

Paris, seized with Helen, and sent to Protaus ai Mem- 
phis, 107. See Alezander, son of Priam. 

Pamaaeua, particulara concerning, 387, n. 

Paros, marble of, of Inimitable vvhiteness, 156, n.— 
always preferred by the ancient sculptora, 262, d. 

Parricide, the Persums will not believe it ever was 
committed, 43. 

Partheniua, mount, whence so called, 310, n. 

Patarbemi *., hia noae and eara cut off by order of 
Apries, king of Egypt, 127. 

Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus, aspired to the anva- 
reignty of Oreece, 253—conducta five thouaand Spar- 
uns agaiost the Persiana, 421— engages with the Per- 
aiana ai Plalea, 435—and ia victorioua, ib.—conae- 
cratea a veaeel of braaa on hia victory at Platea, 212, 
and n.—protects the concubine of Pharmndatea, 438— 
hia reply to Lampon, 438—receives a tenth of the plun- 
der at Platea, 440—hia words to the Orecian leadera, 
on Ute luxury of the Peraiana, and the poverty of the 
Greeks, ib. 

Paute, M. a falše quotation of hia, 200, n. 

Pelatgian s, thcir language, 17—the Orecian figure of 
Mercury derived from ihem, 86—worshlpped the goda 
by no name, ib.—expelled Attica by the Atheniana, 
319—thoae who settled ai Lemnos aurprise the Athen- 
i&n femalea, while celebraling the feaal of Diana; 
carry many of thetn to Lemnos, and make the m their 
concubinea, 320—put their children to dealb, and then 
determine to kili their motherr, ib.—their earth, cattle, 

- and vrives, euraed with sterllity, ib.—by command of 
the oraele, go to Athena, and engage to anbmit to what- 
erer aatiafaction the Atheniana ahall propoae, ib.— 
agree to aurrender Lemuos to the Atheniana, on terma 
which are accompliabed by Miltiades, ib.—deriv&tion 
of their name, 390, n. 

Pelopid te, the deacendanta of Agamemnon, vrhy so call¬ 
ed, 260, n. 

Pelopmnme , defended by the Greeks againat Xerxea, 
397. 

Pelopcmnesians, their oath at the isthmua, previoua to 
their engagement with the Peraiana, 424, n.—aftarlhe 
battle of Mycale, retu m to Oreece, 447. 

Pplusium, Sennacherib’s army put to fiight there, 119. 

Pensus, the river, formed of Severai rivera, 361. 

PentaUUan , varioua opinions of, 307. 

Pardiccaa , roanner of hia obtalnlng the throne of Mace- 
donia, 413. 

Pstfunue, partlculara concerning, 141, n. 210, n. 

Periander -, aon of Cypselus, 7—aome account of him, 162, 
n.—sends 300 children of the Corcyreana to be made 
eunucho, 152—kilis hia vrife, ib.—banishes hia aon Ly- 
cophron, ib.—lakęs Epidaurus, and makes Proclea 
hia p rišo nėr, 153—invitea hia aon Lycophron to the 
throne, vrho, with rauch persuaaion accepta lt, but ia 
killed by the Corcyreana, 164—hia cruelty, 273. 

Pericles , hia mother, being pregn&nt, die&med that ahe 
brought forth a lion, 318. 

Perinthiana , conąuered by the Pssonians, 245—conąuer- 
ed by the Peraiana under Megabyzus, ib. 

Perssus, one of the most ancient heroea ln the Orecian 
mythology, 99, n.—no other than the aun, ib. n.—visit- 
ed Egypt, for the purpoee of carrying from Africa the 
Gorgon’s head, ib.—faad no mortal falher, 294—said 
by the Persiana to be an Aaayrtan by birtb, 205. 

Persui, ils inereasi ilgėm pire, 14—disagreement belween 
the Orecian and Aalalic h i story of, 158, n,—divided by 
Darius Into provinces, 167— ita eatrapioa, ib.—ita &n- 
nual revenoe under Darius, 160. 


Penima, clothed vrith slrina, 22—drankwater onty, B. - 
haughty but poor, 20—not certain vrheiher their du- 
lect the šame wfth that of the Medes, 36, n.—all tbeir 
worda, expressWe of personai or other dioiinclfcna, 
terminale in the Doric san, the tame whh the bniaa 
sigma, 43—all their narnės end alike, 44—ha re no sta¬ 
luos, temples, nor altam, 41—sacrifice to Jovė ca 
roounuins, i b.—their deitiea, ib.—mode of vrorehip, 42, 
72, n.—their festivali, 42—d rink wine profuaelj, fb.— 
deliberate on the weighlieat mattera vrhen vrann wlth 
wine, but re-conaider the m on the morrow, ib.—tbeir 
aalutationa, ib.—esteetn themselvea a bore the reet of 
mankind, ib.—fond of foreign manners, i b.—learoed a 
poaaion for boya from Oreece, Ib.—have a plor&lity of 
wives, 43, 160—eateem a man in proportion to the 
number of hia offapring, 43—moda of educaling their 
children, 43, 160, n.—put none to death for a ringis 
offence, 43—will not believe that any one ever killed 
hia p&rent, ib.—abhor falaehood, 43, 160, n.—their 
opinion of the leprosy, 43—are averae to white pigeons, 
ib-—ve neršte all rivera, ib.—c tįstom of the magi vrlth 
respect to interment, 44—enclose tbeir dead in wax, 
and then place them tn the ground, ib.—never bara 
their dead, 140—burying alive a common custom vrith 
them, 348—their magi, 44—their method of provklii^ 
themselvea with water in the Syrian desertą, 137—ooft- 
neaa of their aculla attributed to their uae ofUirbona T 138 
—their k ings drank no vrater but that of the Choaajiee, 
67—hold the aona of sovereigna in the gieatesl reve- 
rence, 140—their king lives chiefly on bread, 142— 
placea of reaidence of their monarche ailer the redoe- 
tion of Babylon, 187, n.—the treaaurea of their king 
deposited at Susą, 258—on the death of their prince, 
hia aucceaaor remita every dėbt due to the {Vince or 
the public, 207— law reapectirig thoae who gavę advice 
to the king, 326, n.—adoration alvraya paid to their 
kinga, by thoae admhted to their presence, 352, n.— 
venerate fire, 140—ertinguiah fire throughout Persia 
on the death of the aovereign, ib. n.—tbeir longest 
period oflife, 142—had amongat them a disiincUon of 
nobility, 163, n.—their native race emali and ūgly, 169 
n.—beauty of their ladiea now a conatam theme of 
praiae, ib. n.—their arms and dreaa, 267, 341—vrear 
their hair long, 268, 285—whence their name, 330— 
almoat alvraya comprehended by Herodotua and other 
ancient writers under the name of Medes, 372—anec- 
dote of a Persian, wbo founded aU hia merit on the 
aplendour of hia name, 305, n.—swiftnesa of tbeir mes- 
eengera, 404—why tbey conaidered the Greeks aa their 
public enemles, 2—engagement whh the Lydians, 25 
—under Cyrua, revolt againat the Medea, 40—take 
Aaiyagea priooner, and destroy the greeter part of hia 
army, 40-and thua get poaseaaion of Aaia, 41—get 
posseaaion of Phocea, 60—some of them put to the 
aword by the Massageise, 64—atsack ondbeatthe Mae- 
aageisB in a aute of intoxicalion, ib.—paid no tribou 
to Darius, 160—beaiege Barče, 243—enler Barče by 
atraiagem, and aurrender it to the power of Pheietl- 
ma,244—eeven Peraiana sent by Megabyzus, to requtre 
of Amyntaa earth and vrater in the name of Darius, 
240—vrhich are granted, and ihey are entertained by 
Amyntaa, ib.—but, for their indecency tovrarda soma 
Macedonian vromen, are put to death by strategam, 
250—defeat the Ioniana at Ephesua, 275—obtain a coro- 
pleie vietory over the Cypriana, 278—defeat the Ca- 
riana on the banka of the Marsyas, 270—again defeat 
the Carians, together vrith the Mileaiana, 280—fell In¬ 
to an ambuacade of the Carians, and lose a vest num¬ 
ber, ib.—rout the Ioniana, beaiege Miletas, and take 
and plunder it, 285—make themselvea maatera of Ca- 
ria, 288—tn a battle vrith Histivus, take him priaoner, 
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and elay the greaterpart of hlsforces, 289—take Chios, 
Lestos, Tenedos, and the lonian eilios on the eoniinent, 
ib.—burn ibe cUy of the Nazl&ns, 307—besiege Carya 
tos, which aurreoders to them, 308—get posaesaion of 
Eretria, pillaga and burn ita lemplea, and make the peo* 
ple slaves, 309—aall to Auica, and are eondueted by 
Hippiaa to Marathon, ib.—are defealed at Maralhon 
by the Atheniane aasiated by the Platesne, 313—retlre 
to Asia, 314—their loea of men in the batlle of Mara> 
thon, U>.—march under the command of Xerxea against 
the Atheniane, 328—eurpaae all the real of Xerxes’ 
army, 341—their band called Immortal defealed by the 
Lacedemoniana,373—their fleei sudera ina storm near 
Eubcea, 394—their joy on hearing that Xerxea waa 
tnaster of Athene, 406—their aorrow on hearing of the 
defeat of Xerxes at Salamie, ib.—their station in the 
army of Mardoniue at Platea, 423—are diasuaded by 
Cyrue from removlng to a better country, 449. 

Peram, Philip of Crotona honoured by the Egesus for 
the accomplishments of bis, 267. 

Pervigilia , obeerved principally inhonour ofCeres and 
Ve aus, 210, n. 

Peteliam, a mode of banishment, 309, n. 

Pholerum, plundered by the -figineim, 269—the narai 
troope of Xerxes arrlve at, 396. 

Phdllua , eonseeralion of, 85, n.—its ūse in the sacrifice 
of Bacchos, laught the Greeks by Melam pas, ib. 

Phanee , of Halicarnassus, parsued by order of Amaeie, 
bot escapes, 136—his eone put to death inhissigbt, 138. 

Pharandateš , son of Teaepee, his conoabine seeks pro- 
teetion from Pansaniae, 438. 

Phamachu* orders the legs of his horse to be eut off, 342, 
and n. 

Phayllus fits ont a veasel at his privalė ezpense, to as- 
sist the Greeks at Salamis, 391, n.—thrice vietorious 
at the Pythian g&mes, 391. 

Phemius, the mosi ancienl rhapsodist on record, 264, n. 

Phemcians, asserted by the Persians to have been the 
originalexcitersof contention between the Greeks and 
Barbarians, 1—ezported to Algos the produce of 
Egypt and Assyria, ib.—the head of all the nations of 
Asla, 2, n.—borrovred circumcision irom Egypt, 103—“ 
thoee who are connected with Greece do not ūse cir¬ 
cumcision, ib.—refuse to assisl Cambyses against the 
Carihaginians, 141—sent by Necho king of Egypt, to 
penetrate the northern ocean, and sail round Africa, 
200—introduced letters in Greece, 261—the lonians 
obtain a vietory over them off Cyprus, 278—burn the 
cities oftheBysanUans and Chalcedonians, and reduce 
all the other parts of ihe Chersonese, except Cardia, 
290—arriving off Tenedos, pursue and take a vessel 
belonging to Miltiades, and eonduet bis son to Darius, 
292—their sagacity in maklng trenches for the army 
of Xerxes, 329—with the Egyptians, have the care of 
transporting provisions for Xerxes’ army, in his ezpe> 
dition to Greece, 330—supply Xerxes wilh a number 
of vessels, 342—of different countries, ib. n.—Severai 
ezecuted by order of Xerxes, 402. 

PhereUme, mother of Arcesilaus, on reąuesting an army 
of Euelthon, recelves a gold spindis, and a distaff with 
wool, 232—on her son’s death, applles to Aryandes to 
revenge his cause, ib.—who delivers all the land and 
sea forces of Egypt to her command against the Bar- 
eeans, 233—crucifies such of the Barceans &s had been 
concerned in the murder of her son, 244—perishes 
miserably in Egypt, ib. 

Pherm , king of Egypt, succeeds his father Sesostris, 106 
—loses his eyee, ib.—and recovers them, 106—burns a 
number of women, ib.—is succeeded by Proteus, ib. 

Phidippide* , Pan appears to, commanding him to re- 
prove the Atheniane, 310—arrives at Sparta, on the 
eecond day ofhis departnra from Alhens, 311, 


Philip of Crotona, son of Butacides, hit adventures, 257 
—honoured for his accomplishments of person, ib. 

Philip of Macedon, his method of preventing pride and 
insolence in himsel^ 307, n. 

PhiUtia , pyramids called after, 114. 

Phūocyprua, prince of Soli, eelebrated ln verse by 8o- 
lon,279. 

Phoctuma , the first of the Greeks urho mede long voy- 
ages, 60—attacked ly Harpagus, desert Phocaa, and 
proceed to Cyrnus, ib.—obtain a Cadmeau vietory, 51 
—quii Cyrnus, and retire to Kheglmn, ib.—build the 
city Hyela, ib. 

Phoetana, their method to prevent the incnrslons of the 
Tbessalians ln the straits of Thermopyla, 366—their 
stratagem against the Thess&lians, 386—fortitude of 
their women in an attack by the Thessallans, 1b. n.— 
in defiance ofthe Tbessalians, refuse to desert the cause 
of Greece, 387—their country overrun by the army of 
Xerxes, ib.—their valottr, on a report that they were 
about to be put to death by the Persian cavalry, 43. 

Phcmis , a eacred bird in Egypt, rarely seen, 93—Incre- 
dible story of hs burying ils parent, ib. 

Pkfunx, the stream, 871. 

Phraertea , king of the Medes, his ambhlous views, 33— 
perishes in an excursion against the Assyrians, ib. 

Pkrmima, daughter of Etearchns, is ilMreated by her 
step-mother, 230—delivered by her father to Themi- 
son, to be thrown into the eea, becoroes the concubine 
of Polymnestas, by whom he has Baltus, ib. 

Phrygians esteemed by the Egyptians more aneientthan 
themselves, 67—said to enjoy the grealest abundance 
of catile, and of the earth’s produce, 2S8—reportedto 
be the oldest of mankind, 840, n. 67, n.—their religtoos 
madness and effeminacy, 97, n. 

PhrynichuSf the poet, fined for representing the capture 
of Mitalus,286. 

Pht/a, a Pseaniean woman, near four cubits high, in the 
characler of Minerva, introduces Pisistr&lus into 
Athens, 19. 

Phj/lacvs, a bėro of Delphi, 389. 

Phylaetu , son of Histiaus, reurarded by Xerxes, 401. 

Phyaieiana , in Egypt, are confined to one dieease, 97— 
anciently hired for a whole city by the year, 180, n.— 
fees of the anclents, for single incidentai visits, var> 
inconsiderable, ib. n.—of Crotona, mosi emlnent, 181— 
of Cyrene, most emlnent, next to those of Crotona, Ib. 
—Egyptlan, condemned to the erose by Darius, būt 
pardoned through the intercession of Democedes, Ib. 

Pierre , Eustace de St. his galiant behavlour at the sloge 
of Calals, by Edward IIL 441, n. 

Pigeona , the Persians have an asersion to whlte ones, 
43. 

Pigimas, a race of, In Africa, 78. 

Pillor, erected by Croesus, to daline the boundaries of 
Phrygia and Lydia, 331. 

Pilkus erected for various uses in earller ages, 264, n. 

Pindar, qooted by Herodotus, 148. 

Paneš, to desiroy likę, a proverb denoting a finai 
destruction, 291, n. 

Pirmu, the most eelebrated port ofthe Atheniane, 401,n. 

Piromis, colossal figūras at Thebes, so called, 120. 

PiaiatraUda repai the Lacedannonians, 263—būt in a 
eecond engagement are compelled by them to retire 
from Athens, ib.—ūse unremitting endeavonrs to cri- 
minate the Atheniane, 307—persoade Xerxes to ln- 
vade Greece, 322. 

Pteiairatva, son of Hippocrates, 17-by stratagem obtalns 
the supreme power at Alhens, 1b.—is ezpelled from 
Athens, bot restorea, 18—marries the daughter of 
Megaclee, ib.—flies to Ereiria, 1b.—whh assistanoe 

I seixes on Marathon, 19—hts moderniion, ib n. -a third 

| Ūme master of Athens, ib.—the first collector of Bo> 

* T 
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tner’a vrorks, 1% n.—paritas Delos, 90—Sąmone for 
collecting bnoka, 290, n.—hia reproof io the idle, 300, n. 

PU of puniehment, the Aiheniana threw the people of 
Daniu Into, 351. 

Pilone, the name haa affbrded ezerciae for much crltl* 
elam, 164, n. 

PUch drawn from the bottom of the water at Zaryn 
Uju#, 242. 

Piltame of Mitkiene, a meraorable saying of, 9. 

Plague , caueed by the vapours in Egypt, 94, n. 

PlaneUree, of gold, presented by Pythiue to Darine, 330■ 
—a beauliful one in Lydia, ordered by Xerxea to be 
adorned with chaina of gold, and the guard of lt aaeign- 
ed to one of the loimortal band, 331. 

Platea, a colony eent the re by the Tbereans, 229; ano- 
ther account of Uite, 230—different waye of wriUng 
the name, Ib. n.—Oreeke arrive at, 426—baltle of, 436. 

PlaUane join the Atheniane ai Marathon, in retam for 
former aeeieunce againet the The be na, 312—limite de- 
termined between them and the Thebane, ib. 

Pledge, the Naeamonee pledge their word by drinking 
alternately from each otherie banda, 235—the only ce- 
remony obeerved in the marriagea of the Algerinee, 
ib. n.—riee of the phraee,“ Pll pledge you,” ib. n. 

PUistorus, the god of the Apsinthlans, 448. 

Pliny, hia mietake of the worda of Herodotue, 174, n.— 
hie mietake reepecttng the Troglodytas', 236, n. 

Plutarch , hie eea&y againet Herodotue, % n.—a paeeage 
in, amended, 197, n.—inetance of the weakneee of hie 
tract againet Herodotue, In poinl of argument, 275, n. 
—Inetance of hie m&llgnily againet Herodotue, reepect- 
ing the baule of Marathon, 311, n. 

Pole, received by the Oreeke from the Babyloniane, 106. 

Polemarch, hie office, 312, n. 364, n. 

Polytsnue, hie Stratagemata recommended to ycung eta- 
deni* in Greek, 226, n. 

Polyeratee, eon of JEacee, at war with the Laeednmon- 
iaue, 149—hie proeperity, ib.—followe the advice of 
Aroasia, and caete Into the aea a moet valuable eeal 
ring, 160; recovere it, ib.; and in coneequence loees 
the alliance of Amaeis, ib.—the Lacedmmoniane under- 
take anezpedition againet, ib.—compele the Lecedae- 
monlana to retreat from the eiege of Samoa, 164—an 
artiflce uaed by him, i b.—hia death contrived by Oro#- 
les, 177—hie daughter’e ▼lelon previoue to hia death, 
173—ie put to a miaerable death, ib.—filled Oreece 
trith the mintate ra of vulupLuousneu, 160, n. 

Polydamue encountere three Pereiana at onee, and 
alaye them all, 316, n. 

Polygamy , argumente againet, 100, n.—Ita iii eflhcte 
▼ieible among the Turke, ib. n. 

Porve, ulone of, 262, n. [437. 

Pondoniue dittingulebed hlmeelf at the baltle of Platea, 

Poete, regularity and ewiftnesa of the Roman, 404, n. 

Potidaa beeieged by Artabaaue, 411. 

Praeitine, their habitalione and mannere, 249. 

Praeis, lake, a mine on ils banke produced Alezander a 
talent a day, i b. 

Predictione , ueee made of a belief in, by poete of all 
agee, 308, n. 

Preraepee , hie eon killed in hie eight by Crasus, 147— 
after a oonieeeion of having killed Smerdie, kilia him- 
erti; 162. 

Prieet of the Nito, 98—every high prieet inEgypt ptocee 
in a temple a wooden figūra of himself; 120—and aol- 
dier, the only rank honourably dietingniahed in 
Egypt, 128—and king, anciently nnited in the šamo 
perto n, by the Spartone, 296. 

Prienuose* of Rodom, 67. 

Prinešė of the Eaet, their lofly iltie e, 67, n. 

Princee of the Spartaus, dietinguiehad by them by many 
berarafato priritogM, m. 


Principles , two, a good and a bad, held by t ha mari, 
163, n. 

Prieonere of war, their rarione traatment in diflbroat 
agas, an intereeting eobject of inquiry, 149, n. 

Proclee , how discovored by the Lacedemonian* to ba 
tha yoongeet eon of Aristodemue, 294—at Tarianca 
with hia brolher through lifo, ib. 

Prodigiee, collection o£ by Juliue Obeeąuene, 26, n.— 
geru rali y precede the catomitiae of any oity or Mikna, 
268—be fore ihe dafeat of tha Chiane by Hietimoa, ib.— 
one of a tremulone motlon at Delos, 308—one ai tha 
temple of Delphi, on the approach of Zencee’ anqy, 
388. 

Prąfeeeione of frthers, followed by their eoną, omopg 
the Lacedflemoniane, aein Egypt, 297. 

Prapantie , ita braadth and length, 213. 

Proeerpine, called Aureaia, 269; n.—Athenian ritei in 
bonourof, 396. 

Protesilaus, hia tempto In Elnoe, 331—hie wealtl» firan- 
duienlly take n from Elaeoe, and hia tomb etrlpt by Ar- 
toyctes, 447. 

Proteue , aucceeds Pheron, 106—the eame with Osiria 
and Ganobua, ib.—no anifone figureof him, ib. n. —do- 
laine Helen, 107— reatorea Heton to Menelaus, 108— 
ia eucceeded by RhampeinKus, 109. 

Praoerbe , the meanlng of many Englieh onee, to be dia- 
covered in the cuatoma and l&nguage of Oreece and 
Rome, 281, n. 

Proseni, their office, 296, n. 

Prytanee, their office, 266, n. 

Prytaneum of Athene, 46—of severa! placea, ib. m—Ita 
deri valion, 370, n. 

peammenitus, aon of Amaeis, and king of Egypt, 138— a 
prodigy during bis reign, ib.—iriai of hie dlsposhhm 
when take n capt I ve by Cambyses, 130—Ii ves wiih 
Cambysee, 140; būt revolta againat him, and ia put to 
death, ib. 

Peammie, king of Egypt, eucceede hie folher, 196—ia 
eucceeded by hie eon Apries, 127. 

Peammitiehue, king of Egypt, pre vaito on the Scytliiana 
to reti re from Egypt, 34—hie mode of discovering who 
were the moet ancient people, 67—eaid to ha ve ascer- 
tatned the sonrcee of the Nile, 76—pours a libathm 
from hie helmet; ie dcprlvecž of a conalderable partof 
hie power by the other eleven kings of Egypt, and eon- 
fined to the marehes, 124—coneulte the oracle of La- 
tona, ib.—wiih the aesistance of eome Ionians and 
Cariane, vanqutohes the eleven kings, ib.—builds the 
vesti bule of the temple of Vulcan, at Memphis, andan 
edifice for Apie, ib.—mrards the Ionians and Cariane, 
ib.—spenda twenty-nine yearsin the stoge of Ąsoms, 
126—ie eucceeded by hie eon Necos, 126. 

Peylli, their ezpedilion againet the eonth wind, 236— 
celebrated for maneging eerpenta, Ib. n. 

Pteria, bailio of, 24. 

Punishment by death,mever infileted by the Pereiana for 
a single oflhnce, 43—Severe, in what caeesallowed by 
the Peretane, ib.—by death, not allovred by Sabacus in 
Egypt, for flfty yeare, 117—caphal, alwaye inflieted by 
the Lacedmmoniane by night, 227—Athenian plt oi; 261. 

Purple, Pythernne hablted In, to get a number of Spar¬ 
to n# toge ther, 47—partlcularly aflecled by women, ib. 
n.—of ihe anetonts, 142, n. 406, n. 

Pygargi , probably qnadrnpede, 241, n. 

Pyramide of Memphis, 69—on the eide of Egypt, towardo 
Libya, 70—of Egypt, injured by an aerid matter exud- 
Ing from the eoil, 71—erected by Moerie, 102—conekl- 
ered by Voltoire ae a proof of the slave ry of the EgyfV 
liana, 111, n.—the diflbrent ueee for whichthey are 
euppoeed to ha ve been erected, 112, n.—the gresi one 
bnllt by Cheope a work of twenty yeare, 1b.; Ha dK 
menrtone, ib. n.; mode of hs eoneunetton, ib.; wat 
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eeated, 113, n.—to coet, 113—one of tbem conslructed 
by me&na of the protUtution of Cheopa’ daoghter, ib. 
—ooo built by Chephren, 114—not ihe aepulchrea of 
Cheopa and Chephren, for whom they werc deaigned, 
1b. n.—one built by Mycerinus, 116—one of brick, 
built by Aaychia, 117—in the laka Mceris, 123—of 
Egypt, fermeri/ huge rneks, 69, n. 

Pythagoras, of Samoa, 96, n. 102—eaid to have introdu- 
ced weighta and meaaurea Into Greece, 317, n. 

Pythagoras, governor of Miletua, 280. 

Pythes, aon of lachenona, greatly diadngoiahea hlmaelf 
366—preaenred by the Peraiana for hia valour, and re¬ 
alo red aafe to hia country, ib. 409. 

Pjfthian. See Delphi. 

Pythii, their Office, 290. 

Pythius, aon of Atys, entortalna Xerxea and hia array, 
with great magnificence, and engagea to aupply him 
with mooey for the Athenian war, 330—givea Darius 
a plane-tree, and a vine of gold, ib.—in reuirn for hia 
liberality, ia preaented by larzee with aeven thous- 
and gold statė ra, 331— requeata of Xerxea to diapense 
with the preaence of hia eldest aon in hia Greclan er- 
pedlilon, 833—the budy of hia eldeat aon ia, by order of 
Xerxea, dlvided ln two, ib. 

Q 

OuailjighHng, among the ancienta, 12, n. 

Ouails of Egypt, a great delicacy, 96, n. 

R 

Rabbi, meaning of that word, when uaed by an Inferior 
to a peraon a bore him, 322, n. 

Pace of torchea, Athenian, in honoor of Pan, 8.0—in 
honour of various deitlea, ib. n. 

Rainy landa in Egypt never fertilized by, 72—falla būt 
aeldom in Egypt, ib. n.—unknown in Ethiopla, 75— 
thla contradlcted, ib. n.—at the Egyptian Thebeaapro- 
dlgy, 138—nooe for sere n yeara in Thera, 229— never 
faile in eome perta of Africa, 139 

Red Seeų what, 56, n. 199. 

Relasaiion, neceaalty of, 180. 

Religion, the ancienta remarkably ecrupuloua in every 
thlng whlch regarded, 89, n.—without it the eonduet 
alwaya irregular, 160, n.—of the Pagane how beet ex- 
plalned, 379, n. 

Remembsr, a word memorable in Engliah HJstory, 307, 
n. 

Reptilee, eaten by the Troglodytm, 238. 

Republic , Argumentą in favour of, 163. 

JUsurrection, the phcenii a type of, 93, n. 

Reversnct, paid by the Egyptiana to age, 96—riaing finom 
the aeat aeema to be a prevaillng mark of revereuce 
every where, ib. n. 

Retoord of merit, an ancient mode of, 191, n. 

Rhadinace, an oil collected by the Peraiana at Ardaric- 
ca, 316. 

Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt, aucceeda Protoną, 109— 
conatructa an edifice for hia rlchea, ib.—remarkable 
atory of two thieves who privalei/ entered hia trea- 
sury, ib.—descended benealh the earth, 110—playa at 
dice with Cerea, ib.—ia aucceeded by Cheopa, 111. 

Rhapeodists, etymology of the word, 264, n.—tome ao 
count of, ib. n. 

Rhegittm, whence ila name, 287, n. 

Rhodes , eome accouut of, 366, n. 

Rkodopis, the courtosan, 116—Strabo’a account of, lb. n. 

Rhaeus, aon of Phileus, a skiltai architect, 166. 

Riekes of Indlvlduals in raore ancient tlmea, 830, n. 

Ringi aeal, Babylonian, 00—of Polycratea, 160, n. 

Rivert t venerated by the Peraiana, 43. 


Rizzio, Darid, manner of hia death, 102, n. 

Robes , tbe ancient cuatom ln orlentol eountriea, of giv- 
ing ihem aa a markofdlailnclion, atill prevaila, 165, n. 

Romane , leaa tenacioue of their nailonai dlęnity thanthe 
Greeka, 1, n.—a portion of Lacedeemonian mannera 
eommunlcated to ihem, 20, n.—learned their gamea 
and combata from the Tyrrheniana, or Etruacana, 32, 
n.—for aeventy yeara had no atatue or painting of the 

' delty in their temples, 41, n.—carried the art of em- 
baiming to greater perfeetton than the Eeypilana, 97, 
n.—their raethod of diapoaing their army, 324, n.— 
the ari of awimming a material part of their education, 
402, n.—the emperora obtained repctailon from tbe 
aucceaa of their lieutonanta, 406, n.—their rellglon con- 
trived to throw the chief influence of aflhira into the 
banda of the better aort, 207, n. 

Rosamond, ąueen ofthe Lombarde, her atory reaemblea 
that of Candaulea, 4, n. 

Roee , a apeciee of, iu Macedonia having aitty leaves,414. 

Rurming to ati&ck an enemy, praeliaed by the Greeka, 
firat at the baille ofMarathon,313. 

S 

Sabams, king of Ethiopla, maator of Egypt fifty yeara, 
117—did not puuiah any ertme wilh death, ib.—incoa- 
aequence of a viaion wiihdrew himaelf from Egypt, 
11& 

Sacrifices , human one, by Menelaua, 106—publie by the 
Atheniana every flve yeara, 313—Peraian mode of t 348, 
n.—human, aupposed to be firat iniroduced by Saturn, 
the Abraharo of Šeri piure, 106, n. 

Sadder, the Peraian, 44, n. 

Sadyattes, 6. 

Sagartii, their manner of engaging an enemy, 341. 

Sais, buildinga at, 129. 

Sailorn, Brllish, anecdoto of James H. particularly char- 
acteriatic of their spirk, 410. n. 

Salomis , the Grecian fleet anchors at, 389— ita fertilHy, 

400, naea flght at, between the Greeka and Peraiana, 

401. 

Salt, why called divine by Homer, 88, n.—pillart of, in 
Africa, 237—ahill of,238—of the aame uae aa money 
in Abyaainia, ib. n.—houaea formed of it. 239—lwo 
aorta, whjte and purple, ib. 

Salutalion, Peraian mode of, 42. 

Samiam , ezpelled by Polycratea, bulld Gydo n in Crete, 
151—obtain aaaiatance from the Laccdsemonlana 
agalnat Polycratea, ib.—protoct thrae hundred chil- 
dren of the Corcyreans, 152—foraaken by the Lacedae- 
monlana. embark for Siphnoa, 164—defeat the Siph- 
niana, 156—are totally vanąuiahed by the Cretanaand 
ASgineUB. ib.—pmducod the greatoat monumente of art 
in Greece, lb.—taken by the Peraiana, 183—put to the 
aword by Otanea, ib.—erectacolumn to eommemorale 
an act of valour of their olficera, 284— posaeaa them- 
selvea of Zancle, 287—aparė the lives ofthree hundred 
Zancleana, 268. 

Somos, forcibly poaaesaed by Polycratea, 149—expeditlon 
of the Lacedamoniana agalnat H, 151—and of the 
Corinthiana, 152—ita cakea, ib. n.—beaieged by the 
Lecedsemonians, 154— taken by Darius, 183—givenby 
him to Syloaon, lb.—delivered to Syluaon almoatwllh- 
out an inhabitant, 185. 

Samson aupposed to be the Hercules of Tyre, 396, n. 

Sand, mountain of, deatroys the Peraian army marching 
agalnat the Ammoniana, 144—fotai eBėcla from moving 
sande, lb. n. 

Sandais provlded by Anthllla ln Egypt for the queena, 

101 . 

Sappko , her mannera reported dlaaolute by those only 
tvbo Ii ved a long tlme afier her, 47, n. 
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Shrriunapalut, his treasures possessed by rubbert, 133. 

Bardanti, his memorahle specch to Crceaua, 22. 

Sardisj 3—possessed by the Cimmerians, 6—1becomesthe 
resort of the greatand affluent, aa well as those cele* 
braied for their wiedom, 8—baili e belween Cyros and 
Cnesue near it, 26—talten by Cyros, 27—take n by An* 
tlochus, ib. n.—intrusied by Cyrua in his abaence to 
Tabalus, who is besieged in the citadel by Pactyas, 48 
—ita disiance from Susą, 260—ils distance from Ephe- 
sus, i b.— eicepi the citadel, possessed by the Ionians, 
and accidentally burnt, 276—Xerxes arrives there 
with his army against the Athenians, 331—vartous 
masters through whose bands it passed, 281, n. 

Saldinio, reputed remarkably bnhealihy, 103, n.—gavę 
rise to many peculiar phrases, ib. n.—Histiasus swears 
to render it tributary to Dariui, 277. 

Bardoeee , son of Tharmasias, escapes from the erose, 
369—taken wiih flfteen of the Persima ships by the 
Greeks, ib. 

Sarpedon, expelled from Crete by his brother, 62. 

Bataspe s, son of Teaspes, altempts to sail round Africa, 
būt is discouraged and returns to Egypl, 200— la exe- 
euted by Xorxes, 201. 

Satrtz, never subdued, 347. 

Satrapy, 68—Persia divided by Darius inlo Ivrenly, 167. 

ft/um, sacrifice of childreo to, 362, n.—the Abraham of 
Scripture, supposed to ha ve flrst introduced human 
sacrifices, 106, n. 

Šauly his mental d e range meni resemblesthat of Camby- 
ses, 148, n. 

SauTomatay account of, 219. 

Brau s, son of Hippocoon, gives a '.ripod to Apollo, 262. 

S.alpingy praelised by the Scythians, 206—why introd- 
duced, ib. n. 

fraptesyloy 293. 

Sceplrts freąuently carried by princes in their hands, 
according to ancient authors, 301, n. 

Bhamugy an Egyptian measure, 69. 

Sdlly islande, supposed to be the Cassilerides, 175, n. 

Scytasy of Caryandia, discovers a considerable part of 
Asia, 201—his punishment by Megabates, 263. 

SryleSy son of Aripilhes, beheaded for endeavonring to 
introduce foreign ceremonies Into Scythia, 212. 

S ylliagy a skilful diver, deserte from the Persians to 
the Greeks, 382. 

Scymetar , the Scythians worshipped Marš under the ] 
Symbol of, 206, n. 

S ythūy his descent, 192. 

Srythesy king of the Zancleans, besieges a Sicilian city, 
287—is seized and put in irons by Hippocraies, an al- 
ly of the Samians, ib.—escapes and passes the remain- 
der of his life in the Persian court, 238. 

Beythiay barius undertakes an expedition against it, 189 
—account of its origin by the Scythians, 190—other 
accounts of Its origin, 191—formerly belonged to the 
Clmmerians, 192—further account oflhe country, and 
nelghbouring nailone, 194—peculiarities of the cli- 
mate, 196—h&s no towns nor lortified citiee, 202— ite 
rivers, 203—its graso, 204—barren of wood, 206—its 
extensive plains, 213— in impreseion in Scythia of the 
foot of Hercules, ib.—a description of that part of 
Scythia which is continued from the mouih of the 
Isler to the sea coast, 217—neither asses nor mules 
produced in Scythia, 223. 

Bcytkiane, a number of their Nomades proteeted by Cy- 
axares, and intrusted with the education of some 
boys, 23—reputed excellent archers, ib. nr—revenge 
an affront offered the m by Cyaxares, 23—occasion a 
war between the Lydtans and Medes, ib.—their his- 
tory remarkably obeeure, 34, n.—arrive at the terri* 
tories ofthe Medes, 34—in a battle with the Medes, 
obtain entire possesslon of Asla, ib.—advance urnards 


Egypt, bot are prevatled on by PsamiMtlchus to r* 
turo, ib.—some of ihem are punished for plonderiof 
the temple of Venus at Ascalon, ib.—lose the dorom 
ion of Asia, 36—are subdued by Sesoetris, 108—de 
prive their slaves of sight, 189—drink mares’ millc, ib 
—lead a pastoral life, 190—returnlng from Medin, are 
opposed by their slaves, būt repel them with vhips, 
ib.—their own account of their origin, ib.—account of 
their origin according to the Greeks at Ponius, 191— 
other accounts of their origin, 192,193—a barbaruos 
people, 202—their triadom in constantly abiding io 
traggons, ib.—support themselvee by their caule, ib. 
n.—habitalion of a modern Scythian described, f ta- n. 
their latre, ib. n.—their divinitles, 206—their moda 
sacrifice, ib.—keep no swine, 206—their milhary cua- 
toms, ib.—every one d rinks the blood of the first per* 
son be alays, ib.—present the beads of the enemiea 
they kili to the king, ib.—their mode of ecalping, ib. 
—their ūse of human skins, ib.—their divinations, 907 
their alli&nces, 008—mode of burying their kings, ib.— 
manner of burying the people in general, 209—anoim 
their bodies, 210—tenacious of their customs, ih.— 
their numbers, 212—eone ei vi ng themeelves unabls to 
repel Darius, apply to their neighbours, 218—their 
connections with the Amazons, 220—are assisled by a 
few only of their neighbours against Darius, 221— 
their plan of operations against Darius, ib.—the 
answer of their king to the challenge of Darius, 223— 
make Severai attaeks on Darius, ib.—the braying of 
asses greaily dislresses their horses, ib.—send a mes* 
senger to Darius with a present, 224—oppoee them* 
■ei ves to Darius in battle, ib.—pursue a bare, vrhich 
ran between their army and that of Darius, ib.—por- 
sue Darius, būt miss of him, 225—are deceived by the 
Ionians, 226—their Nomades, lncensed against Darius, 
advance to the Chersonese, put Milliades the prince 
to flight, and r ei iro* a Re r &n io lervai of three years, 
292—the madness of Cleomenes Imputed to his couv- 
munication with them, 301—to imitate them, pro. 
verbial for lntcmperate drlnking, ib. n.—their virtus* 
and vrisdom according to Luctan,205, n.—supposed 
the šame with the Get® and Goihs, 216, n. 

Sea, supposed by the Greeks to be incapable of congela- 
tion, 196, n.--said by the ancients to ebb and flovr 
seven times a day at the Euripus, 267, n.—in the tem¬ 
ple of Ereciheus in the-citadel of Athens, a cislero, 
393, n.—a cistern eo called ln scripture, ib. n. 

Seal s eut wlih a stone by the Ethiopians, 340. 

Semiramis , her admirable works at Babylon, 66—vari- 
ous oplnlons of the time whea she Ii ved, ib. n.—an 
emblem, 186, n. 

Setmacherib, army of, put to flight by means of mice, 119. 

Benecoy his mistake of a p&osage in JEli&n, respecting 
the Sybarites, 317, n. 

Scnegambidy 243, n. 

Serpente, horses feed on, 26—sacred in Ihe vicinity of 
Thebes, 93—symbol ical vrorship of, in the first ages 
very eztensive, ib. n.—a symbol of the sun, ib. n.— 
winged, 93—flylng, infest Egypt and Arabia, 173— 
their excessive increaee prevented by naiure, ib.— 
compelled the Neuri to change their habitations, 217 
—these no other than the Dibii, ib. n.—eaten by the 
Ethiopian Troglodyue, 238, n.—emali, in Africa, vrlth 
a horn, 241—a largo one eaid to defend the citadel of 
Athens, 389. 

Seeamuny grovrs to an immense height in Babylonia, 59. 

Sesoetrie, king of Egypt, his ezplolts, 102—columns 
erected by him after his viciories, 103 —m id by Vale- 
rius Flaccus to ha ve been vanąuished by the Getae, ib. 
n.—the greaur part of bis pillars not to be Ibund, 104 
—two figūras of him, ib.—returned to Egypl vrith an 
immense number of ceptivee, ib.—his brotber*s tm* 
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chery, ib.—matės canals !n Egypt, Ib.—distribntes 
ihe landa in Egypt, Ib.—no other monarch of Egypt 
masler ofEihtupia, 105—placed figures of himselfand 
bis fitmily before tbe temple of Vulcan, ib. is aocceed- 
ed by hie son Pheron, ib. 

Sestos, besieged and taken by tbe Athenians, 447. 

fktha e, king of Egypt, and prlest of Vulcan, succeeds 
Any sis, 118—deserted by bis soldiers when atiaclįed 
by Sennacherib, ih.—encouraged by a Tision, marches 
to Peluslum, wlth a party entlrely composed oftradcs- 
men and artizans, and is succeaeful, ib. 119-ot bis 
death the Egyptlans Chose twelve kings, 121. 

Severus, the emperor, bis splendld fanerai pilė, 15, n. 

Bhade, i n all oriental climates, desirable for sleep and 
repasu,284,n. 

Shaving the head, practlsed by tbe Egyptians from a 
very early age, 130—a testimony of sorrow, 286) n. 

Stiebo, supposed to be Thebes, 70, n. 

Bheepy why the Thebans abatai n from, 83—in Arabia, 
whh an enormous length of tail, 175. 

Shield, the Carians invented ornamente to, and a han- 
dle, 52—borrowed by the Greeka from Egypt, 237—the 
Persian bucklers mada of osler covered witb skin, 
435, n. 

Ships of the ancients, 2, n.—of the Phoceans, 50—ofbur- 
den, how constrocted by the Egyptians, 101—ceremo- 
ny in the ancientmysteries of carrying one about, re- 
lated to Noah and the deluge, ib.—of the Siphnians 
painted red, 155—of the ancients, drawn on shore, 
whenever they wanted to remain any time in one 
place, 338, n.—tvrenty, sold by the Corinthians to the 
Athenians, 306—three tri re mes consecraied by the 
Greeks after the balti e of Salamis, 41. 

Shoes of the ancients, 60, n.—sunding in another's,281,n. 

Shreno-mice, buried by the Egyptians, 91. 

Sibyllins books, story of, 428, n. 

Sicily, fenile in corn, 360, n.—its cheese esteemed, ib. n. 

/Storoms, sent privalely by Themistocles, to infbrm the 
leaders of Xerxe*’ fleet of the consternaiion and dis- 
sentions of the Greeks at Salamis, 899. 

Sieky law of the Babylonians concernlng, 61—pat to death 
by their relations among the Padaaan Indiana, 170— 
amoni; certain Indiana reti re to some solitude, ib. 

Sigitais in battle, an of making them bronght to great 
perfection, 314, n.—variau* kinds of, 382, n. 

Si g yna y iheir horeos not able to carry a man, 247. 

Silmi, the eldesl satyre, 414) n. 

Silphiumy 234, n. 

SUver, its proponion to gold in the time of Herodotns, 
6, n.—not u sėd by the Massagetas, 65—the Spaitans 
not allowed to have any, 195, n.—none poseesaed by 
the Scythians, 209. 

Simomdssy of Ceos, 276—hia memorable saylng con- 
cerning God, ib. 277, n. 

Simonidesy of Chios, the inventor of local memory, 94, n. 

Simonidssy son of Leoprepis, 377. 

Simplicity of manners, in the East, similar In ancient 
and modern times, 414. n. 

Sinopty yarious accounts of, 192, n. 

Siphnosy Ha riches, 154—its proseni stato, 166, n. 

Sisamnes, put to death by Cambyses for cormptlon in 
hls Office of judge, 251. 

Skin of a man, used by many Scythians as a oovering 
to their horses, 206—punetures on, a mark of nobility 
\Vith the Thracians,246—of Sisamnes, found guilty of 
corruplion, fixed over tbe tribūnai at whlcb be bad 
presided, 251. 

Skins of animals, dresses mede of them, of the bigbest 
antiqoity, 22, n.—were anciently prisės at games, 99, 
D.—used for books, tnstead of the blblos, 261—of sac* 
rificed animals assigned by tbe Spartans to their prin- 
ces in war, 295. 


Škulis of the Egyptians hard, of the Perslans soti, 138— 
of enemies made ūse of as drinking eups by the Scy 
thians, 207—the veina of, burnt by the African ahep- 
herds at the age of four years. 239—letters inscribed 
upon the škuli of a slave by Hlstieus, 254—instance 
of one without a suture, 440, and n. 

Slaves, why deprived of sight by the Scythians, 189— 
their cruel treatment &t Rome, ib. n.—paniculars con¬ 
cernlng, 268, n.—usurp the government of Argos, and 
afler a tedious war wlth their masters, are subdued, 
303—the flrst, were captives in war, 309, n.—lonian 
female, celebrated for their graces and accomplish- 
roents, 408, n. 

Sleeping after dinner, an Invariable cnstom In warmer 
climates, 19, n.—a race of men said to livebeyond Scy- 
thia, who sleep away slx months of the year, 195. 

Smerdis, put to death by his brother Cambyses, 146—by 
JEschylus is called Merdis, ib. n. 

Smerdis, tbe magus, is placed on the throne of Camby¬ 
ses, 156—pretending to be Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, 
reigna sere n months after the death of Cambyses, 159 
—the Artaxerxes ln Ezra, who obstructed the work 
of the temple, ib. n.—discovered to be not the son of 
Gyrus, 160^—is šiai n with hia brother, 162. 

Sndndyrides, son of Hippocr&les, s Sybarite, emlnent 
for his reflned luxury, 317. 

Smyma, Gyges carries his arms againat, 6—how lošt 
by the JEoltans, 47. 

Sneesmg, considered as an ausptclous omen, 311, n.—a 
cuatom with the Lalins, when any one sneezed,to cry, 
“ Save you!” ib. n. 

8rwm, described by falling fealhers, 191,197. 

Soldiers, recelve the hlghest honours, even in the least 
retine d nailone, 128—and prieita, the only ranka hon- 
ourably dislinguished ln Egypt, 1b. 

Soft, taken by the Perslans after a flve months’ siege, 279. 

Solomony the quantlty of gold employed by hlm in over- 
laying the aanetum s^netoram of the temple, 330, n.— 

' ąuantity of gold which he had in one year from Ophir, 
331. n. 

Solon re aorta to Sardis, 9—is kindly received by Ote¬ 
lus, 10—his sentimentą on hnpplness, ib.—is dismlad- 
ed by Croesue wilh lndlfiėrence, U—his conversation 
with JEsop, ii), n.—hls reply to Grasus, recollected 
by the latter in captivity, 28—their conversation rela- 
ted by Plutarch, ib. n.—celebrates Philocyprus in 
verse, 279—his design entlrely the reverse of tbat of 
Lycurgus, 379, n. 

8ong, ancient Egyptian, 95—Grecian, called Linos, 96, 
n.—in Groece, supposed to have preceded the ūse of 
letters, ib. n.—an original Caribbean song, ib. n.— 
an American war song, 206) n. 

Soothsayers, an animatod fragment of Ennios against, 
208, n. 

Sophanssy son of Entychides, mosi eminent of the Aihe- 
ni&ns at the battle of Platom, 437—kilis Enrybates, in 
single combat, 438—slain by the Edonians, In a con- 
tęst about some gold minės, ib. 

Sophocles , anecdote o t, at the rejoteings on the vietory 
of Salomis, 404, n. 

Soneto*, bis speech to the Lacedemonians ln fevonr of 
Uberty, 271. 

SostraUs , most fortūnai© of the Greeks ln commerce, 
229. 

Šauly the Egyptians flrst defended ha immortality, 111— 
various opiniona concerning it, ib. n.—metempsycho- 
sis, 111. 

Spaco, wifo of Mltridates, savęs the lUe of Cyrus, 36. 

Spartans. See Lacedemonians. 

Speech of Cyrus to the Ioniane and JEollans, 44—Cyrus 
to a Laceriamontan ambassador, 47—Cambyses to the 
Persimas, previoustohlsdeath, 158—Darias and Otonas 
2 t E 
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to the ręst of tbe consplrator* against the magi, 100— | 
Gobyras against ihe magi, 161—Ounea in fevour of a 
' rapublic, 163—Megabyzus in fovour of an oligarchy, 
164—Darius in fovour of a monarchy, 163—Coes to 
Darias, 216—the Scythian ambassadors to their neigh- 
bours who had assembled in council, on the approach 
of Darias, 221 — Indathyrsus to the ambassador of 
Darius, 223—Gobryos to the Persians, 224—Hisiiseus 
to the Scythians, 226—Aristagoras to Cleomenes, 257— 
the Spartans to Hippias, and the representatives of 
their Grecian all les, 271—Sosicles to the Spartans, ib. 
Darius to Histtous, 277—Histiams to Darius, ib.—the 
Ferstan commanders to the Ionian princas depoeed by 
Aristagoras, 282—Dionysius to the Ionians at Lede, 
283—Leutychides to the Athenians, 304—Clisthenes to 
the snitors of his daughter Agarista, 318—Jerzes on a 
vrar with Greoce, 323—Mardonius on a war wilh 
Greece, 324—Xerxes to Artabanus, 335, 336—Artaba- 
nus to lerzes, 325, 335,336—Xerxes to the Persians. 
336—Harmocydes to the Pboceans, 423—the Tegeans, 
on a dispute with the Athenians, respectlng their su* 
Ikro in the Grecian army at Plaiea, 425; and of the 
Athenians on the šame aubject, 426—Aleraoder to tbe 
Athenian commanders, 431—Pausanias to the Athen* 
km chiefs, ib.—Mardonius to the Sparuos, ib.—Mar¬ 
donius to Thoraz, Eurypilus, and Thrasydeius, 434— 
Pausanias to the Athenians, Ib.—Lampon to Pauaa- 
nias, 439—Pausanias to Lampon, ib. 

JSpeitj Egyplian bread made whh, 80,95. 

įperthie* and Bulis present themselves before Xerxes, 
to make atonement for the death of the Perslan am- | 
bassadora, 352—refuaeto prostrate themselves before 
Xerxes, and are dismissed by him, ib. ! 

Sphinste, a type of the Egyplian theology, 130, n. 

Spies, always treated by all nationa in the šame manner, 
256, n.—their offlce in Homer’s limo nottnfamous,ib.n. 

BpiUing , in the preseoce of another, deemed an aaof 
indecency, 33. 

i8^uaree,large public onesforlrade amonglhsGreeks,48. 

Madium an Egyplian measure, 70,112. 

Stag, never aeen in Africa, 241. 

/Stotine s, the Persians ha ve none, 40—one of a woman in 
gold, three cubits high, at Delphi, 16— firat engraved 
on stone by the Egyptians, 68—of lala, 82—of Io, ib.— 
Egyplian, of Jupiter, 83—of Pan, 84—of Summer and 
Winter, 109—colossal, ai Memphis and Sais, 131—of 
Vulcan, 148—eqųestrian, of Darius, 167—of Darnia and 
Auzesia, 269—of Jupiter, at Delphi, 440—of Neptūne, 
at Delphi, ib. 

Stesagorae, šou of Cimon, succeeds to the authority and 
wealth of Miliiades, 291—diea of a wound in the hęad, 
received in the Prytaneum, ib. 

&UricraU$, his proposal to convert mount Athos Into a 
status of Alezander, 125, n. 

BteoUeue, son of Thrasy lūs, ąlaln in the baltis of Mara* 
thon, 214. 

Stone , the ahrine of Lelona, ai Būtos, of one enorznous 
eolid stone, 125. 

titane*, predoue, the ezquisile performances of the an* 
dents on them, never equallea by the moderne, 150, n. 

fitoming to death, an ancient punishment, and štili ln- 
flicted in Abyaainia,4l9, n. 

Storas, turo specias imported to Enrope, 173, n. 

ttorm of three days on the coaat of Magnesia, does con- 
siderable damage to the fleet of lerzes, 268. 

Slralagem, employed by Cyrus, to induce the Peraians 
to revolt from the Medes, 39—employed by Darius 
sgainft the Scythians, 224—employed by Am&ais at the 
slėgė of Barče, 243—by Plgres and M&ntyes, to obtain 
the government of Peonia, 248—of Alezander, son of 
Amyntas, against the seven Persians, sent by Megaby- 
gus to demąad of Amyntas earth and vater, 250—of 


Histtous, for eonveying his intentlon* secretljr, 254— 
of Cleomenes against tbe Thesaaliana, 262-—of M ii* 
tiades, the šou of Cimon, to secure the posaeaskm of tbe 
Cheraonese, 291—of Cleomenes against the Argi ves, 
302—of the Phoceans against the Thessali&ns, 386— 
of Aitemisis, ąt the baule of Salomis, 401—of Lcoy- 
chides, to encourage the Greeks against tbe Persians, 
ai Mycale, 444, n.—of a Roman general after a long 
siege, 7, n. 

StratUa , tyrant of Chios, his death concerted, km net 
accomplished, 412. 

Strength of body, a principai recommendalion to hononr 
in early agea, 141, n. 

Slryman, the river, ceiebrated by ancient wriun, 19, *. 

Siys, paniculars relating to the uralers of,301, n. 

Suboietence, every Egyplian compelled annnally to 
sbow his means of, 131. 

Succession, herediury, ils principle unlversal, bot its 
order vartaus, 321, n. 

Sun , adored by the Persians, 41—the gresi god of tbe 
Msssageue,64—horses sacrificed to, by the Massagetm, 
66—the overflowlng of the Nile, atiributed to, 7S—uro 
obeliske sent by Pheron to the temple oi; 106-aa.id by 
tbe Egyptians to have four times deviated from ils or¬ 
eli nary courae, 119 , and n.—ths chief of tbe goda, in the 
ancient. myihology of Egypt, 121, n.—tabie ofį In Eihto- 
pla, 141—the beelle, an emblem of, 145, n.—wtth tha 
Indiana, hoiter and more vertiesi in tbe mornlng tban 
at noon, 172—fountain of, 237—all fount&insoriginally 
dedicated to, ib. n.—ezecrated by the Atlante*, 238— 
adored bj all the Africana, 239—temple oi; 237, n.— 
supposed by the ancients to have the power of turning 
aside any evils which \he night might have menaced, 
260, n.—eclipsed at the departure of Xerxes’ army 
from Abydos against Greece, 333—the tuielar delty of 
Greece, ib.—his access and recess represented by the 
Phrygisn rites in honour of Adonis, 421, n.—sheep 
sacred to, in Apollonia, 442. 

Supersttiion, freqnenl insunces in ancient history of 
intemperate būt artful men’s availing themselves of 
U, 300, n.—Athenian, 417, n. 

Supplianis, their rites similar to thoss of hospitalUy 
amo ag ths ancients, 266, n. 

Surgery , the ancients had no contemplible knourledge 
oi; 97, n. 

Surplice, probable rise of, 96, n. 

Suso, ils distance from Šerdis, 259—the city of Memnon, 
260,357. 

Sioallotot never migrau from Egypt, 75. 

Stmepmg, a mode of uldng islande, practlsed by the 
Persians, 289. 

Stcįfl, Dean, his opinion of Herodotus, 291, n.—Dr. Jor- 
tin’s opinion of his learning, ib. n. 

Sutflness, instances of, in Pilny, 311, n. 

Stoėmming, a mate risi pert of youthful educalion among 
tbe Greeks and Romaus,402, n.—the Egyptians ezpert 
and graceful in, ib. n. 

Šteine, how ueed by the Egyptians for the purpooes of 
huabandry, 72—sacrificed by the Egyptians, 84—regar- 
ded by the Egyptians as unclean, ib.—Plutarch’s «x- 
planaiion of the Je ws’ dislike to, ib. n.—oflfered by the 
Egyptians to Bacchus and Luna, 186—not permkted 
by tbe Scythians to be kept in their country, 206—ne¬ 
ver bred by tbe Africana, from Egypt, as for as lake 
Tritome, 299—the women of Barče a b ata i n from tha 
flesh of; ib. 

Steorde, at firat of braso, 157, n.—more anclently wora 
over the ahoulder, ib. n.-two tgorn by the Roroana,ib. n. 

Sjfbarie, t&ken by the inhabiunla of Crotona, assisted 
by Dorieus, 256. 

8ybarite», their efiėsainecy, 256, n.—their ingratitude to 
the Mileslans, 280. 
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8yicam, of gamos, gives Durtu# a clMr, B8—In^return 
for urhleh Darine giras him Sumos, 183. 

8ymb(d*> aeed by the analams, oftheir respectlve del¬ 
nas, 41, n. 

Byrncuse, possassed by Gelon, 8B9. 

Syrtūį ths name of Cappadocia, 3, n. 

Byriai «s, oliuosi ezterminated by Crasus, 94—conąuer- 
ed by Necos nesr Magdolam, 196. 

tyrias, areli deseribed by Lucan, S94. 

T 

TabU, postam of the ancients at, 423, n. 

Toient, partleulars concerning the dlfibrent welghts of, 
187, n.—the Babylonian compared with the Euboic, 
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Tcdthybim herald of Agamemnon, 362—his temple at 
Sparta; hle posterlty honoured, ib. 

Tanagra, battle at, betrreen the Sparuos, Athenfans, 
and Argtres, 429. 

Tanagrai, their eountry fafnooe for fightlng-cocks#8, n. 

Thncis, the rivar, Ils rife and course, 204—wbenee so 
called, 1b. n. 

7br, springs of, in Zacynthos in Africa, 942, n.—of 
Pleria, 242. 

TarenUnss, their serere defeat by the Cretans, 364. 

TargUau s, the Ursi Inhabitanl of Scylhia, 190. 

Taraus, of Cittcta, the fim commercial power in thal 
pert of Asia, 397, n. 

Thrtars, their habitatlons deseribed, 202, n. 

Taitaotoing ■, a costom of great antkjuhy, 246, n. 

Tauri, distlngnished by peeoliar customs, 21& 

Tomis, inhumanity practlsed at, 448, n. 

Taurus , tnount, whenco ils nan>e, 190, n. 

Tears, checked b f eztreme affliction, finely ezpressed 
by Shakspeare, 139, n. 

Teartus, the rfrer, Hs watere a reroedy for sereral dis- 
eases, 214—a eolumn erected by Darius at, 216. 

Teeth, of one entire bone, 440, and n. 

Tegsans conąuer the Lucedmmonfans, 21—tmsnccasefhl 
after the dlscovery of the body of Orestes, 23—dispute 
between them and the Athenians, 426. 

Teians, their City Uken by Harpagus, commandar of 
the army of Cyrus, 51—pass Into Thrace, and bnlld 
Abdera, ib. 

Telamon, Invoked byghe Greeks at Sal&mts, 308. 

TUifiss obulns to his postority the honour of belng ml- 
nister of the infern&l deities, 368. 

Tett, Hfilllam, remarkable story of, 147, n. 

Tellias, of Eleum, the soethsayer, his slratagem agalnst 
ths Phoceans, 386. 

TeUus, the Athenian, deemed the mosi happy, by Solon, 
10 . 

Tellusi the wife of Tupher, 206, and n. 

Telmessus, son of Apollo, his prieita, 25. 

Temple of JEacua, 271—Amphi&raus, 418—Andocratee, 
426—Apollo Triopean, 46—Apollo at Pataręs, 65, n.— 
Apollo at Delos, ib. n.—Apollo at Būtos, 126—Apollo 
erected by the Milesians, 131—Apollo Isfflen1&n,26l— 
Apollo Didymean, 986—Apollo at Abas, 387—Apollo 
at Delphi, 388—Apollo Ptous, 413—Apollo at Athsns, 
968—of Bacchus at Byzantium, 214—Geros, on the 
Hippoleon promontory, 204—Ceres Thesmosphoros, at 
Paros, 306—Cybela, st Šerdis, bordt, 276—Diana, at 
Būtos, 126—D iety ana, in Cydonia, 155—Erectheos, 
882—the fiirles of Lalus and (Edipus, 228—the Greeks, 
called Hcllenium, 131—Juno, at Samoa, Ib. 133—Ju- 
phar Carian, at Mylassa, 82—Juptter Osogus, ib. n. 
Jupiter Belus, at Babylon, 66—Jupiter Thebean, lb.— 
Jupiter Olympus, at Plaa, €9—Jupiter by the Augi¬ 
nėto, 131—Latona, at Būtos, 194, 126—Mercury, at 
Bubastis,117—Minerva Assešian, 7— Mlnarra Pslle- 
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nUn, 19—Minerva Ataus, 21—Miftervt at Liudus, 183 
—Minerva Crastian, 268—Minerva at 8lgeum, 275— 
Minerva Pronea, 388—Minerva Seime, 408—Neptūne 
Ereclhe&n, 392, n.—Neptūne Hippias, 883, n.—Phn, 
on mount Partbenlus, 310, n—Pan at Alhens, ib.— 
Protesilaus, in Alisos, 331—Tbyia, 306—Venos Celes* 

■ tial, at Ascalon, 34—Venus Cyprian, ib.—Tanus Cy- 
therean, ib.—Tanus the stranger, 106—Vulcan, 106. 

Temples, the Persians have none, 41—oracular, mostly 
situated on monntalna, ib n.—division of the anciem, 
66, n.—first erected by the EgypUans, 68. 

Tsrillus brings an army of ihree hundred thousand 
men Into Slcily, nnder ths coramand of Amilcar, 
against Gelon, 382. 

Thales , the Milesian, foratells an eelipse, 94—assteu 
CrcBsus In eonstroeting a bridge ovar the river Halyt, 
ib.—his advice to tbe fontane, 51. 

Thasians, reduced by Mardonius, 299—ordered by De- 
rlus to poli down their wa)ls and ramove their ahips 
to Abdera, 298—their riches, ib. 

Thasus, besieged by HiStissus, 289. 

Theasides , son of Leopropis, di'ssuades the emissaries 
of ths jBglneto from laking with them Leutychides, 
whom tbe Lacedamonians had agreed to deliver up, 
304. 

Thebans, of Egypt, why they abstain from aheep, 83. 

Thebans, of Bosotia, deairous of revenge on the Athe¬ 
nians, consult the oracle, 266—eommeolte hostilities 
wilh the Athenians, 269—the Athenians assist the 
Plateans against, 312—limits determlned between the 
Thebans and Plateans, ib.—though bostile to the 
Grės k s, send them assistance against lerzes, 379— 
seeing the Persians vietorious at Thermopylse, eepe- 
rats from the Greeks, and preserve their lives, 375— 
Amph taraus their ally,413-besieged by the 6reeka,44I. 

Thebes, formerly the name of Egypt, 73. 

Thsbes , In Egypt, 70—supposed to be the Shebe of the 
serlptnres, ib. n.—rain a prodigy at, 13B— image of 
Jupiter tik?re, 287. 

ThemistocUs, son of Naocles, sdvises the Athenians to 
prepara for a navai engagement with Xerxes, 364— 
commands the Athenians against Xerxes, 364—is e»> 
gaged by the Enbosans to risk the event of a battle at 
Eubooa whh the Barbarlans, 381—endeavomu to de- 
tach the lonians and Carlans from the army of 
Tertes, 884—ths cause of Severai preiendeti miraclee, 
389, n.—his arUflce to procare money for provtding a 
complement of men for the Grecian fleet, 894, n.— 
prevails on Euryblades, the commanderof the Gre¬ 
cian fleet at Salomis, to stsy and fight them, Ib.—eends 
Sidnnus to the fleet of Xerxos, and informs their 
leaders of the consternation and dlssension of the 
Greeks st Salomis, 399—for the sake of bis country, 
confera with his particul&r eneroy, Aristides, 400—re- 
proached by Pblycrltus, 408—dissuades ths Athenians 
from pursulng Xerxes in his retreat, 407—in the 
hablt of an Ionian female slave, escaped from the fbry 
of his incsnsed eountryman, 408, n.—despatehes mei- 
sengers to Xerxes, who inform hhn of the resolution 
of the Athenians net to paraus him in his retreat, 406 
—thfs m&tter diflerently related by Plutarcta, ib. n.— 
vrithofut ths knowledge of ths other Grecian leaders, 
eziorta large šame from the islanders, 409—tbe Greeks 
declare him to desarve ths second reward of valour, 
in the war vrHh the Persians, 411—is Splendidly sn- 
tertalned, and honourably distinguished, at Lacedm- 
mon, ib.—his reply to the invectives of Titnodemus, i b. 

Theodorus, of Somos, a silver goblet of his workman- 
ship at Delphi, 16—the first slaiuary on record; con- 
structed the labyrlnth at Samus, and mada a minute 
cast of himsalf in brasą tb. nJ-make a seaLrlng for 
Polycrates, 160. 
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Theomeator , eon of Androdamus, made prince of Samoa 
for his behaviour in ihe Grecian war, 401. 

Theoris, a veseel evory yemr sent by ihe Atbeniana to 
Deloa, to oflfar aacrifice to Apollo, 006, n. 

Thera, ao called Irom Theras i ta founder, 228—no rain 
there for aeven yeara, 229. 

Theras, aent from Lacedsemon to establiah a colony,228 
—errivea at The ra, fonnerty called Callista, ib. 

Thermo, Jerzea balta and encampa at, in bis ezpedition 
againat Greece, 350. 

Thermopyla, an ezcellent plan of the atraito of, where 
to be seen, 865, n.—Livy’s deacrlption of the atraita 
greatly admired, Ib. n.—defeat of the Greeka at, 376. 

Theron vrUh Gelon, vanquishcfl Amilcar, 962. 

Thatmophoria, myateriea in bononr of Ceres, 129,285. 

Theapia, a city aacred to the mueea, 968, n. 

Theapia, not the Inventor of tragedy, 165, n. 

Theasaliana, aaaiet the Pisistratldm againat the Lacedse- 
moniana, 263—foreaken by the Greeka, prove ihem- 
selves remarkably uaefui to lerzea, 865—ezaaperated 
by forraer injurlea, demand of the Phoceana, fifty tal¬ 
entą, or threaten to reduce the n under the power of 
Xerxes, 387—conduct the army of Xerzea to Doria, ib. 

Theaaaly, ita horaoa rouch eateemed, 263, n.—formerly a 
marsh, 350. 

Thetis , magi aacrifice to, for the appeaalng of a atorm, 
369. 

Thievea, stfiry of two who plundered the richea of 
Rhampeinitua, 109. 

Thoas, king of the Pelaagi, put to death by the women 
of Lemnoa, together with all their huabanda, 320. 

Thoea, animala in Africa, 241. 

Thomson, hia animatcd description of Sparta, 346, n.— 
his poem to liberty worthy of attentlon, ib. n. 

Thonia seizea Paris, and Banda him with Helen to Pro¬ 
te u a, 107—pretended by aome to bare invented medi- 
cine, In Egypt, 106, n. 

Thraciana, aubdued by Crocaua, 9—aubdned by Seaoatria, 
103—make their garmentB ofhemp, 210—conquered by 
Megabyzua, and redoced under the power of Darius, 
245—nezt to India, of all nationa the moat conaiaera- 

i ble, ib.—lament the birth of a child, and rejoice at 
funerals, ib.—bare Severai wives, 246—their tnoatbe- 
loved wivea aacriflced on their huabande’tombs, ib.— 
sėli their children, ib.—regardlesa of their young wo- 
men, bnt vratchful over their wivea, whom they pur- 
chaee, ib.—eateem a life of indolence, ib.—delight i n 
war, ib.—their deitlea and funerals, ib.—hard drinking 
their characterlatlc, 304, n.—pert of the army of Xer- 
xes, 340,367—through veneration, never cultivate the 
line of conntry, through which lerzea led his army 
againat Greece, 348—drive away the aacred ch&riot of | 
Jupiter, whlch Xerxea had led with the Pnoniana,409 i 
—aacrifice (Etatus to their god Pleistorua, 448. i 

Thraaybulua, king of Miletua, hiš str&tagem to put an I 
end to the Milesian war, 7—hia enigmatical advice to i 
Periander, 273. i 

Throne , the king’a, to swear by it the moat solemn oath 1 
among the Scyihiana, 208 

7 hucydidea, hia manner of reflectlng on the facta he re- 
latea, 149, n. 

Thunder, prodlgy of, in fovour of Darius, 166—from a 

' cloudlesa aky, the hlgheat omen wiih the ancienta, i b. 
n.—destroys numbera of Xerxes’ troopa ai the foot 1 
of manot Ida, 334—destroys a n^mber or the Barba- 
rians in their approach to the temple of Minerva Pro- 
nea, 369. 

Thyia, daughter of Cephiasua, ber temple, 366. 

Thyrea, the Argivea and Lacederaonians fighl for, 26. 

Tigert, aaid to prefer the flesh of an African to that of 
an European; the European to the American, 350, n. 

Tigris , three rivers of that name, 259. 


Tigrams, ton of Artabenne, conaidera the coB&eDtiara 
of the Greciaoa in the Olymplc gamee as a proof o f 
their virtue, 386—one of the baodeomeei and talleat 
of hia countrymen, commanda aizty thousand land 
forcea of lerzea at Myeale, 443. 

Titnagams, condamned to death by the Athenhna, for 
proatrmtion before the king of Penia, 353, n. 

Timogenides, eon of Herpye, his advice to Mardonivs, 
429—his person demanded by the Greeka, after the 
balti e of Platea, 441—delivered up to Panaaniaa, trho 
puta him to death, ib. 

Tkneaitheua , of Delphi, put In Irons and eondamnad to 
die by the Atheniana, 267. 

Timeeius, of Clazornensa, founder of Abdera, veneratad 
by thė Teiana, 61. 

Timo, prieatass of the iri fenui d ei ties. showa Miltiadea 
the meana of poaaeaaing Paros, 319. 

Timodemua, of Aphidna, hia enmity to Tbemia&ocles, 
411. 

Timotenus betr&ya Potidsea to Artabazus, 411. 

Tin, carried from Europe Into Greece, 175. 

Tiaamenua, son of Antiochus, oflers aacrifices on the 
pert of the Greeka at Platea, 428—obi&ined the prrri- 
leges of a Citizen of Sparta for himaelf and hia brother, 
ib.—the Spartans obtain five victoriea by his aasis- 
tance, 429. 

Titormua ezcelled in bodily proweas,3Z7. 

Tuokta, monnt, gold dust descends from, 31,216. 

Tomba, the Nasamonea swear by placing their banda on 
thoae of roen moat eminent for virtue, 235. 

Tomyria, queen of the Maasageue, her propocal to Cy- 
rua, 63—her son taken prisoner by Cyrua,6t—her eoo, 
releaaed by Cyrus, destroys himaelf, ib.—defeata Cy- 
Tus, and insultą his dead body, 65. 

Torchea, r&ce oi; ai Athena, in honour of P&n, 310—race 
of, in honour of varioua deiiiea, ib. n.—before the ūso 
of trumpėta, & torch waa the aignal for battle. 382, n. 
—a torch handed about at the foastof Vulcan, 406—in- 
telligence conveyed by meana olį 419, n. 

Torom, the roaring of the aea there, so loud aa to be- 
come proverbial, 329, n. 

Touma/menis, their origin may be traced in the pnblic 
gamee of Greece, 316, n. 

Trajjlc, mode of, between the Canhaginiana and a peo- 
ple beyond the Columns of Hercules, 242. 

Tragedy, invented by Epigenea of Sicyon, 265, n. 

Transmigrations, frequent among the Amyriana and 
Peraiana,28l, n. 

Tranai, their custoroa, wilh reapect to the birth of their 
children, and the būriai of their dead, 245. 

Tree, singular property of the fruit of one among the 
ialandera tn the Arazes, 62—singular property of the 
le&ves of treea on mount Caucaaua, 63. 

Trembler, an ealabliahed term of reproach in Spar¬ 
ta, 377, n. 

Tribuiea, no apecific ones in Persia, dūri n g the reign of 
Gyrus and Cambyses, 167—the annual tribute paid to 
Darius, 169. 

Triope, temple oi; 45. 

Tripoda, ancient, of two kinds, 30, n. 

Tritoną, the ancienta believed in the eziatence of,236, n. 

Trochilua, kindly treated by the crocodile.and why, 92 

TroglodyUt, their swifineae, food, and language, 233 
—Monteaąuieu gives an entertaining account of, 
ib. n. 

Tręjan war, varioua accountsof ita precise period, 106, 
n.—aacribed to Providence, 109- 

Trophcmua, oracle of hia cave, 14, n. 413. 

TVoy, the Pers iena data the cauee of their enmhy te 
Greece from the deatrnclion of, 2—besieged Ind taken 
by the Greeka, on a suppositlon that Helen was de 
tained there, 108. 
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7Vt«f raposed, the wlsdom of discharging, Ulustraled by 
the story of Glaueus, 804. 

Truth, to speak, one of the first rudimentą of Persian 
eriucation, 160, n.—a Tiolation of, impUes a contempt 
of God, and fear of man, ib. n. 

7Vrtant, the constant um of, softens the aeull, 138. 

Turkiu the ir llKreatment of ambaseadora in case of 
war, 160, n.—thelr nrives, 160, n.—awear by the Otto- 
man Porte, 206, n. 

Ttcins, perplexity ariatng from thelr reaemblance, 294. 

Tyctcu, a festlml of the Persians, 446. 

Typhon, expelled from the throne of Egypt, by Orus, 
120—a bull aacrifieed to, gare occasion to tbe golden 
calf of the Israelites, 302, n. 

Tyre, called by laatah the daughter of Tarahlat, and the 
daughter of Sidon, on dlfferant accounts, 390, n. 

Tyres, the river, its riae, 303. 

Tyrrhmians, origin of the appellation, 32—laught the 
Romane thelr gamos and sporte, ib. n. 

y 

Vril y wear!ng one, a pert of the ceremony of devotlon 
among the Romane, 299, n. 

Venta, mosi ancient of all her temples at Asealon, plun- 
dered by the Scythiane, 34—by the Aaeyrians called 
Mjdilta; by the Arabians, Alitta; and by the Peraians, 
Mithra,4|l, 02—her statu© by Praxiteles, 46, n.—her 
statue de Medičis, ib. n.—Babylonian custom at her 
temple, 61—her temple at Atarbeehis in Egypt, 82—a 
full account of her, wbere to be found, ib. n. 

Temis, celestial, worahipped by the Scyihians under the 
name of Atlimpasa, 206. 

Veniu the stranger, her temple, 106—no other than He- 
len, ib. 

Tto-mm, eaten by the Budini, 219. 

Vest , the Medean, invented by Semiramis, 348, n. 

Vesta, the ancients mnch divided in oplnion respecting 
her, 206, n. 

Viciims, offėred to celestial gods, had their heads turned 
upwards, 46, n. 

Virt ory, Cadmean, obtained by the Phoceans, 51. 

Tinęs, one in Egypt, 95—this contradicted, ib. n.—one 
of guld, presented by Pythius to Darius, 330—Severai 
of gold, meulioned by ancient writers, ib. n. 

Vipers , their ezcessive increase, how prevented by na¬ 
tūra, 173. 

Virgil, bis design In placing the souls of infante weep- 
ing, in tho infernal regione, 36, n. 

Virgin , to die ono, and wilhout children, esteemed by 
the ancients a very serlous calamity, 178, n. 

Visions, a method used by the ancients to a vert tbe of- 
fects of, 200, n. 

Visits, mode of making them in the East, 166. n. 

Voice, loudness of, its ase in military ezpeditions among 
the ancients, 220, n. 

Vdtaire, M. abounds in falše and p&rti&l quotaUons, 
209, n. 

Utine, Pheron’s blindness cured by, 106, n.—of goats, 
used by the African sbepherds against con tu lakina, 
239—of cows, applied as a specific in some dangerous 
obstructions, ib. n.—of goats, a specific in an asthma- 
tie complaint, ib. n. 

Urius, a name of Jupiter, 213, n. 

Urns, Roman, of what materiale, 143, n. 

Vvlcan, priests of at Memphis, 68—his temple at Mem- 
phis, 102, 117, 119, 124,131—Sethos a priest of; 116— 
his temple and statue insulted by Cambyses, 148—a 
torch handed about among the Greeks at his feast, 
406. 
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Waggons, the Scythiane dwell in, 220. 

Waikmg-st ieks of the Babylonians, 60. 

War, god of, sacrificee to, 448; n. 

Water, the only liquor drenk by the ancient Peraians, 
22—adored by the Persians, 41—transported by the 
Memphians to the Syrian deserte, 137—of the Nile 
never becomes 1 m pure; is said to be prese rved by the 
EgypUans in jars fbr three or four years, ib. n.—a 
fonntain in Ethiopia, on the vraler of which neither 
wood nor any thing lighter would float, 143—a fbun- 
tain of bitter vrater in the country of the ploughing 
Scythiane, 203. 

Water-works, constructed by Eupalinus at Somos, 156. 

Wax, the Persians enclose dead bodies in, 44. 

Way , sacred, from Athens to Eleusis, cclebrated,290,n. 
—whence the name of that leadlug from Rome, ib. n. 

TVeaving, Egyptian mode of,79. 

Weep, to bid a perso n, was a proverbial fonu of wisbing 
him iii, 223, n. 

Wexghts and measures, first Introduced into Greece, by 
Pylhagoras, 817, n. 

WiUo to tvrigs, used by the Scythiane In divinstion, 207. 

Winds t adored by the Persians, 41—the increase of the 
Nile a tiri bu ved to the Etesian, 74—account of the Ete- 
sian, ib. n.—south and eoulh-west, most common in 
the hlgher parts of Libya, and most freąuently, altend- 
ed with r&in, 76—sacrifice offered to by the Del¬ 
phi ana, 366—of the ancients and modeme, 363, n, 

Wine, noi drenk by the ancient Persians, 22—drenk pro- 
fbsely by the Persians in the time;of Herodolus, 42— 
allowed to the Egyptian priests, 81—why never drenk 
by the Egyptians before the time of Psammitichus, 96, 
n.—whence the Oriental averslon to it, ib. n.—con- 
sidered by the ancient Egyptians as the blood of the 
gods, who had formerly fbughl against them,' 123, n.— 
annually ezported from Greece to Egypt, 137. 

Wins, barley much Information in “ A Dissertalion 1 ' 
on lt, 96, n.— invented by Osirls, 120, n. 

JVine, palai, tho principai article ofcommerce in Baby- 
lonia, 69—in Egypt, used ln embalming, 96. 

Wotves, tbe Neuri said to have the power of transform- 
ing themselves Into, 194, n.—buried by the Egyptians, 
91. 

Women wlth their clothes put off their modesty, 4— 
naked, wait on the Tyrrhenians, ib. n.—young, of 
Spafta, by the institutas o f Ly turgus, were to dance 
n&ked at feasts and sacrifices, 5, n.—young, of Lydia, 
proeure their marriage portion by prostitution, 31— 
the Scythians afflicted with their disease, 34—Carian 
resent the dealh of their parents,46—a feroale only 
pennitted to sleep in the chapel of the temple of Jupi* 
ter Belus, 56—a woman sleeps in the temple of tbe 
Theban^Jupiter, ib.—in Babylonia, sold by auction to 
the men, 60—Babylonian, custom of ablution after com- 
munication with, 61—their prostitution ai tbe tempte 
of Venus, ib.—considered by the Massagela© as com- 
mon property, 65—Cyrus, on his wife’s death, cora- 
manded public marka of sorrow, 67—in Egypt, leave 
the management of the loom to the men, and are en- 
gaged abroad in commerce,79—in Egypt, carry bur* 
dens on their shoulders, ib.—ln Egypt, are compelled 
to support their parems, ib.—a goat has public com- 
munlcation with a woman, 94—the Mossyri had public 
communication with, 89, n.—why, in Egypt, some are 
not immediately on their deeease delivered to the em- 
balraers, 98—the Egyptians, likę the Greeks, confine 
themselves to one, 99—yet the Greeks dld not always 
so, 100, n.—argumenl why only one should be assigned 
to one man, lb. n,—a number of tbem burru by Pheron, 
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106—the coartanni of anfląuity derived greit profili 
finom their durnu, I13,n.—couriesansofNeucraUs, 116 
—Tmrioua war« on account of, 196, n.—difibrent lawi, 
^ Albane and Laeedmmon, reipectlog the marriage of j 
a slsier, 146, n.—In (ha Batų jealooriy ezcluded from 
the other saz, 166, n.—nomber of wives alloered to the 
Mahometam, 160, n.—beauty of the Perstam, 166, n.— 
the Indiana ha ve open and tmreatralned eommunlca- 
tion whh, 170, n.—ibe addreae of, O woman! eometknei 
aignifles contempų somėti mes tenderneee, 161, n.—ee- 
veral, deitroyed by the Babyloniam, 186—andemly 
employed to bake bread, Ib. n.—Arty thouaand sent to 
Babylon by order of Darios, 18B—a fenui e aeen by 
Hercules, half a woman and half a šerpent, 191—the 
vrives of the Minym, by ezchanging dreaees wkh tbelr 
hmbande, eflfect their eecape from prilotų 237—Hipei- 
cratea,to gratlfy her husbend, constantiy vrore the hab* 
k of a man, ib. n.—the Adyrmachtdu, in Africd, pre¬ 
se nted their daughteroto the king Just before their mar- 
rlage, wbo might eojoy their per sona^33~among ihs Ni¬ 
urnoms, on the first nlght afier marriage permlteve* 
ry one of the gneatato enjoy their personų 296—vrives 
of the Glndaneų in Africa, wear round their anclesae 
many bandagea ai they ha ve known men, 336—of the 
Ausenseų their cuatom, 397—of the Zeueeee gaida the 
charioti of war, 341—a plorality of wlvw in Thrace, 
916,246—eacriflced on the tom be of their husbande in 
Thrace, 346; among the Gaus, and now in India, ib. n. 
—in Thrace, youug, are suflbred to eonneci tbem- 
•elvea indiecrirainately with men, bot vrives are pur- 
chaied, and strictly guarded, 346—by the Macadonians 
kept eeparate from the men, 246—fotai eflbcte to aeven 
Perslan meeeengera from their indecency to the Mace- 
donian women, 280—two iri ves not allowed to one 
man in Sparta, 266—of Corinth, all strlpped by Ferian* 
der, 278—eeverity of the Egyptian laws reepectlng, 
383, n.—-perfbrmed the ofllces of the bath, 266, n.— 
thoae in Greeee who were free-born never appeared ai 
ihnersis, ezcept at thoie of their relaUonų 296, n.— I 
irere much more rlgoroosly secluded in Greeee than 
tn Rome, ib. n.—e woman in Sparta, remarkable for 
her uglineaų becomes ezceedlnįly beantiful, 267—ten 
months the period of their gestation gemrally apoken 
of by the andante, 298, n.—Argi ve, whimelcal laur re- 
laling to, 902, n.—Athenian surprieed by the Pelaigi 
vrhile eelebraling the feael of Diana, near Brauron, 
and kllled together with their infentų 919—of Lemuos 
destroy their hmbands, 320—Phocean, their fortitude, 
986, n.—Arglve, a madneu among, 428—to say that a 
man behaved likę a uroinan, a moat contemptuous re- 
proach with the andante, 445, n.—eztraordlnary iu- 
atances of their cruelty, 447, n.—of Corinth, colebrated 
for their beauty, 181, n. 

Woody Mr. a girna miaukė corrected in hii Esaty on 
Homer, 70, n. 

Wordš, play on, aflfccted by the andentų ISO, n. 

Worm»į Phe retinta deetroyed by, 244. 

Writing, perfonned by the Greeki to the left, by the 
Egypiiam to the rlgbt, 81. 

X 

XatUhians burn their chy in deepair, 64. 

Xanihippvs, eon of Arlphron, 318,412—caphally accus* 
ee Miltiadeų 319—crudfies Artayctes governor of 
Sestos, 331. 

JCmagon is, eon of Prazilaue, revrarded by lentas for 
•avtng the llfe of Muistau 446. 

Zataphon, his manner of reflectlng on the fikCti be re* 
lateų 149, n. 

X*r*š$ t eon of Dariui, drinkiof theuralerof Choaipei, 


67, n.—fignifleatkm of his name,308—d lapute betsreoa 
him and Artabaianes concerning the mc c eee i om lotha 
throne, 931—ii declared by Darius h ta socceeeor, and 
■ucceedi him, 933—ii periuaded by Mardonhte ta u* 
dertike a war agatim the Athenlam, ib.—radone* 
Egypt more efibctnally than Darini, and eonfida* the 
goverament of k to Achmmeneų 2B3—before he lenda 
his artny agaimt Albanų conenhi the principai Per* 
etanų ib.—reproves Ariabanuų who had endeavumrad 
todiieaadehim from the Athenian war, 326; ieeacfced 
to it by a vieton, Ib.—a second įima conmlti the Per* 

* danų 327—Ii uiged to the Athenian war by a second 
▼lsion, ib.—prevaile on Artabanmto aasume bis hebių 
and retire to ręst in his apariatenl; vrhen the name 
phantdm appeare to Ariabanuų and Induces him te 
reeommandthe proeecntionofthe vrar, Ib . eee s aihird 
vision, urhich isinterpreted by the magi to portend to 
h hn nnlimlted and netvariai empire,328—empJoys foor 
yean in aiaembling hlianny and collecting proiiifioiia, 
and in the beginnlng of the fifth begins hii march 
agaimt Greeee, Ib.—digi a paeeage ihrough motu* 
Albos, 326—a letter eupposed to base been wriuen by 
him to mount Albos, ib. n.—te emertained with all hie 
army by Pythluų who engagee to eupply him vrkh 
money for the war, 330—bis proseni to Pythlus in re¬ 
tam for hil aflbr, ib.—edorm a plane4ree wkh chaim 
of gold, ib.—erdves at Sardių ib.—sande herolde Imto 
Greeee demandlng earth and water, ib.—cauies a 
bridge to be throirn over the Hellesponų 981; irhtch 
belng deetroyed by a tempsiu he ordero three hun- 
dred laehes to be lnflicted on the Hellesponų andapair 
of fanera to be throirn Into the eea, ib; and tboee irho 
preeided over the comtruction of the bridge to be be* 
headed, 332—causes another bridge to be conetructed 
over the Hellesponų ih.—marchee hie army for Abydoų 
vrhen the aun withdraws his lighų 339—his cmelty to 
the eldest son of Pylhius, ib.—hii charocter ooanpared 
vrith that of Dariui, ib. n.—order of hii depanure 
(hm Sardių 994—orderi a thouaand ozen to be sacri- 
ficed to the Trojan Minerva, ib.—arrivee at Abydoų 
and lurveys hii army, ib.—mes a natai combaų ib.— 
ireepi at the sight of hii fleet and army, 936—hii con- 
veraatlon vrhh Ariabanus, ib.—dlsmisees Artabanua ao 
Susą, and a second Ūme calls an aeeembly of the Per* 
siaus, 996-pours a libation Into the eea, and addresses 
the sun, on preparing to erose the Hellesponų 337— 
pessee the Hellesponų i b.—drives hie troope over a 
bridge by the force of blourų i b.—eeven days and nighls 
consumed in the pasaage of his army over the Hellee- 
ponų ib.—lwo prodigieseeen by him,anddisregarded, 
Ib.—uarihali and numbers his army ai Doriscns,338— 
a mount of his land forces, ib.—nailone whocomposed 
his army, 336—his fieeų 343—takse a eurvey of his 
vrhole annaroent, propoeing ceriai n qneH o m to each 
naUon, and noUng dovrn their replleų344—convoras- 
tlon betireen him and Domantus on the profaabilhy of 
hii succeai agaimt Greeee, 946—eppoinli Mascamia 
governor of Dori sene, 347—in his progrese finom Dori*, 
cus to Greeee, compels all the peojtfe amongst vhom 
he comesto Join his army, ib.—deseripdonofhls march 
Into Greeee, ib.—baries Ariadnėm vrith greit magni* 
flcence, 948—great orpSmes of the Greeki tif enter* 
talning Zerzes and hie forces, 346—balti and encampa 
at Therma, 960—name* of the Greeke ubo mnd him 
earth and urate r, 351—hii magn&nimhy in refueingto 
tekę the ltves of Sperthiee and Bulis, ai an atonement 
for the death of the Porsian ambaeeadore ai Sparte, 953 
—orderi three Grocian spies to be shoįrn all hiaforces, 
that by their report the Grėdam may be induced to 
•ubmių 365—hie reaeon for not įsising eome provkekim 
of the Greeks, 366— clalms kindred whh the Aighrei, 
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from motini JSgaleos, ib.—hii ramaining shlps fly ta 


Jb—prevalis on tb« Argfvss to wfthhold thelr assist- 
ance from the Lacedvmonlans, 357—lakęs three 
Oioek vessels at Sciathuą 366—number of his fleet and 
army, 367—hls graea and dignity of perso n, ib—sta- 
tion of his fleet on the coasl of Magnesia, 368—his fleet 
snstainfl a considerable lošt by a storm, lb.—flfteen of 
hls vessels, ihrough mislake, sali Into the midsloflhe 
Greek vessels at Artemlsium, and are Ūke n by ihem, 

369— the ręst of hls fleet airi ve at Aplietas, ib.—arrives 
whh his land forces in the territorles of the Melians, 

370 — encamps at Trachinia In Mėlis, Ib.—hls ezpsdi- 
tkm to Greece and hls retom well ezpressed by the 
words of Ezekiel, representing Gog’s army and !ts 
destruction, 371 , n.—eodeavours to gain the pass of 
Thermopylas, wlthout soccess, and with a prodlgious 
loss of men, 373—ta ohown a path over the mounutn 
to Thermopylu, lb.—defeats the Greeks at Thermo- 
pylų, 376 — after the engageroent at Thermopylu, 
goes to view the dead, and ireata the body of 
Leonidas with barbarity, 380 — hls fleet engages with 
that of the Greeks, and loses thhty siti pa, 383 — is 
dlstreased by a storm, ib.—agaln engages the Greeks, 
when both fleeU retire, 384 — on the retreat of the 
Greeks from Arumistam, his nrhole fleet sails thhher, 
proceeds to Histiua, ukes possession of the clty, 
and overTuns pert of Hellopia, and all the coasl of 
Hisiluotls, 385 — conceals from his army the real num¬ 
ber of the slain at Thermopylu, ib.—with his army, 
over-runa Phocls, 387 — his army divided Into two 
bodies, one of erhich proceeds towards Athens, the 
other to Delphi, 388 — hls army, approaching to plun- 
der the temple of Delphi, are deterred by prodlgies, 
and in thelr flight lose a great number of men, ib.— 
penetrate Aule*, and burn all before the m, 391 — Ūke 
and aet flre to the cltadel of Athens, 392—orders the 
Athenlan ezilee to go to the cltadel, and there sac- 
rifice according to the customof thelr country, lb.— 
the defeal of hie army InferreJ by Dievus from a pro- 
digy, 305 — his navai troops pus from Trachls to Hia- 
ttoa, and thence to Phalerum, ib.—is Jolned by Seve¬ 
rai reinforcements from those nailone whieh had not 
yet declared for him, 396—vislu hls fleet in person, 
ib.—and lnqulres of the Severai conunanders, urhether 
they are willing to engagę the enemy, ib.—re- 
solves to be a specutor of the balile of SaUmls, 397 — 
bis land forces advance to the Peloponnese, lb—loses 
a great pert of his fleet In an engagement with the 
Greeks at Salamls, 401—Is deeelved by a straUgam 
of Anemisia Into a favourable opinfcm of her, ib— 
great nnmbers of hls men drovmed at Salamls, 402— 
puls to death Severai Phenlclans, who had accused 
the Ionians of perfidy, ib—viewe the baltle of Salamls 


Phalerum, and join the land forces, 403—after the 
baule of Salamls, deurmines on flight, 404—yet makes 
seemlng preparations for another navai engageiueat, 
lb.—sends a messenger to Persia with intelligenče of 
his defeat at Salamls, lb.—resolves to retom to Persia, 
leaving the eondnet of the Grecian war with Mardo- 
ntas, 406—and retreat*, 407—proroises the Lacedumo- 
nfans a saiisfrctkm for the deąth of Leonidas, 409— 
arrives at the Hellespont, ib.—loses numbers of his 
troops by siekness, ib—arrives at Sardif, 410—story 
of his conducl during a storm In his retreat, lb.— 
makes a ireaty of friendshlp wtih the people of 
Abdera, lb—is informed by Tbemiatocles of the reso- 
lution of the Athenlans not to pursue him in bis re¬ 
treat, 408—this matter dlffcrenlly related by Piourcb, 
ib. n.—attacbes himaelf to the wHe of Masisus, 446— 
marries his son Darius to the danghter of Masisus, 
lb—connecu himself with ArUynta, the wifc of his 
son, i b.—his Intrlgue whh Aruynu discovered by 
hls wife Ameslrls, ib 

Y 

7, the letter, in an epigram Impnted tf> Yirgil, tolima- 
ted a sysumatic attachment to vlrtue, 294, n. 

Year, flrst dlvided by the Egyptians, 68. 

Z 


SSacynthu*, Hs Ur springs, 942, n. 

Zamolsiš , esteemed a god by the Thracians, 215—a man 
who lived three years in a suhurranean edifice, 315. 

ZancU, vrhy so called, 287. 

Žemeliam invite the Ionians to Calacu, vishlng to 
found there an lonian clty, 286—under the eonduet of 
Scythes, lay elose slėgė to a Sicilian clty, 287—to re- 
cover thelr own clty, call to thelr assisunce Hippo- 
erates, prince of Gelių who betrays them to the Šuni¬ 
ena, ib 

Zante, lts Ur springs, 942, n. 

Sį/įtucuj thelr women guide the ehariou ofwar, 94L 

Zeaj a kind of eonų the principai dlet In Egypt, 80. 

Zopyruš, son of Megabycus, mutilates himself; In order 
to effect the capiure of Babylon, 186—ukes Babylon 
by stratagem, 187; and is rewarded by Darius, 186— 
hls daughur violated by 8auspes, 90a 

Zoroaater, the fbonder of the doetrine of turo prtociplos, 
163, n. 

ZyganUtj have abundance of honey; staln thelr bodies 
with vermlllon j feed upem monkies, 941. 


THE END. 
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